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ROOMS   OF  THE 


PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY 

FOR 

ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


■t  •> 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of 
^*The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons/'  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  Twelfth  Month,  {December^  i^th,  iSjg,  the  Editor- 
ial Board  {appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  JoumcU  and 
papers,  a7id  the  Annual  Report^  cofisisting  of  Joseph 
R.  Chandler,  James  J.  Barclay,  Edward  Townsend, 
and  Alfred  H.  Love,  presented  the  draft  of  tfie  An- 
nual Report,  which,  being  read  by  the  Chairman,  was 
approved  by  the  Committee,  and  directed  to  be  laid  before 
the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society, 

At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Twelfth 
Month,  22nd,  iSyg,  the  Report  was  presented  by  James 
J.  Barclay,  of  the  Editorial  Board,  cofisidered  and  ap- 
proved, and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it, 
to  have  seveti  hufidred  afid  fifty  copies  printed,  with 
authority  to  7>iake  such  alteratiopis  and  additiofis  a^  they 
might  thhik  proper  ;  and  they  were  also  authorized  to 
distribute  the  Report. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary. 


JOURNAL. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA    SOCIETY  FOR 

ALLEVIATING    THE  MISERIES   OF 

PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


THE  "Acting  Committee  "  discharge  a  solemn  duty 
to  the  parent  Association  by  reporting  thereto 
the  other  duties  which  it  has  discharged  since  the  last 
Report,  and  presents  its  annual  statement,  in  the  hope 
that  some  good  has  been  effected  by  its  labours,  and 
that  benefit  will  result  to  the  parent  Society,  not  only 
by  action  which  has  been  had  in  its  name,  but  also  by 
the  publication  of  that  part  of  the  proceedings  which 
may  be  so  approved. 

There  are  parts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
of  this  Society,  through  its  members,  which,  though 
in  entire  accord  with-  the  views  and  directions  of  the 
Society,  are  from  delicacy  withheld,  not  only  from 
publication,  but  even  from  report.     The  Journal  con- 
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tains  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Com- 
mittees, but  there  are  acts  of  charity,  of  personal  in- 
tercourse, of  special  condition,  that  must  remain  unre- 
corded, though  perhaps  they  will  remain  longer  in  the 
memory  of  the  object,  than  do  some  of  a  less  personal 
relation.  It  is  not  to  correct  our  own  human  vanity 
that  is  applied  the  axiom,  "  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  doeth."  It  is  often  the  bitterest 
part  of  human  suffering  that  the  remedy  is  made  pub- 
lic. The  separate  lesson  loses  much  of  its  force  if  its 
application  is  made  public.  This  Report  will  then  ex- 
pose the  proceedings  of  our  Acting  Committee,  and- so 
much  of  its  doings  as  may  be  the  specific  provision  of 
the  Society — that  which  only  rises  out  of  the  general 
intentions  of  the  Society  will  be  considered  as  sacred 
to  silence.  Men  may  tell  what  good  others  have  done 
to  them  in  secret  intercourse,  but  it  does  not  become 
the  Visitor  of  our  Society  to  report  the  good  he  has 
wrought.  Repentance  is  to  be  inferred — not  pro- 
claimed, least  of  all  are  meaits  to  be  promulged,  or  the 
event  of  opportunities  proclaimed. 

■ 

The  appointed  Visitor  is  bound  to  make  known  to 
his  Committee  the  general  character  of  intercourse 
with  the  cell  inmate,  to  whom  the  mission  extends,  and 
there  will  be  necessity  for  consultation  and  advice,  as 
well  as  season  for  general  exposition.  But  the  dealing 
of  the  "Visitor"  with  his  anxious  client  is  often  of  so 
delicate  a  nature,  often  involving  interests  and  feelings 
that  belong  to  the  closest  relations  of  life — often  in- 
cluding a  freedom  of  intercourse  that  touches  upon 
events  which  were  not  a  part  of  the  subject  involved 
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in  the  trial  that  proclaimed  him  a  felon  and  made  him 
a  convict.  Acts  of  which  the  law  has  no  cognizance, 
society  perhaps  had  no  suspicion,  but  which  become 
almost  matters  of  conscience,  in  general  explanations. 
We  cannot  always  tell  how  the  law  may  consider  such 
late  confessions,  but  the  sense  of  all  society  will  ex- 
cuse the  lonely  listener,  who  may  startle  at  the  reve- 
lation, but  find  that  existing  punishment  is  affording 
an  improved  opportunity  for  that  general  repentance 
which  shall  do  more  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  convict  than  protracted  im- 
prisonment for  the  exposed  crime  or  reiterated  punish- 
ment for  the  yet  unexposed  derelictions.  He  who  is 
undergoing  incarceration  for  forgery  may,  if  repentant, 
make  moral  restitution  with  exposure  of  the  lesser 
crimes  that  lead  to  the  commission  of  the  greater  fel- 
ony. The  greater  includes  the  less — as  well  in  repent- 
ance as  in  crime.  To  gratify  personal  vanity  or  hatred 
by  the  exposure  of  what  the  visitation  elicited  would 
be  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  great  requirements  of 
our  Society,  and  defeat  the  object  of  private  visitation. 
The  acts  performed  by  our  special  agents  or  through 
the  general  agency  of  our  Society  are,  as  it  regards 
subject  of  publication,  matters  of  encouragement,  and 
means  of  securing  aid  by  making  known  by  example 
the  character  and  extent  of  our  usefulness.  We  may 
say  that  so  many  have  been  led  to  resolutions  of  good 
by  the  labours  of  our  Agents  and  we  may  report  some- 
thing of  the  effect  which  our  intercourse  has  had  on 
the  character  and  number  of  our  beneficiaries,  but  it  is 
not  permitted  to  make  known  the  exact  argument  by 
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which  those  effects  have  been  produced,  nor  the  char- 
acter of  the  exposition,  by  which  interest  in  the  prison- 
er's behalf  was  excited.  The  "  Separate  system  "  sup- 
poses a  separate  dealing — if  one  prisoner  is  not  to 
learn  from  association  what  has  made  him  a  partici- 
pant in  seclusion,  still  less  is  the  convict  to  learn 
from  his  Visitor  his  neighbour's  wrong-doing  and  the 
temptation. 

These  remarks,  which  apply  to  the  publications  of 
our  Society  and  point  to  the  delicacy  due  to  all  from 
us,  who  go  to  do  good,  and  not  to  gratify  curiosity, 
have  also  an  application  to  individual  statements.  No 
,  Visitor  of  the  Society,  with  the  object  of  his  mission  in 
view,  and  the  great  responsibility  considered  of  his 
acceptance  of  that  mission,  will  feel  justified  in  making 
known  to  persons  uninterested  all  the  results  of  his 
private  intercourse  with  prisoners.  His  kindness  of 
manner — the  very  self-sacrifice  supposable  in  his  mis- 
sion— create,  as  they  are  intended  to  create,  confidence 
in  his  client,  that  confidence  induces  expressions,  rela- 
tions and  confessions  which  may  not  have  been  antici- 
pated. No  oath  of  secrecy,  no  pledge  not  to  reveal 
the  revelation,  could  be  more  binding  on  the  Visitor 
to  keep  secret  what  has  been  imparted  to  him  in  the 
sacred  confidence  of  grief  and  repentance,  than  his 
obligation  as  a  Visitor  of  our  Society — his  solemn 
sense  of  duty  as  a  gentleman. 

We  see  then  what  are  the  limits  to  the  Reports 
which  we  make  to  the  Society  and  which,  in  turn,  the 
Society,  through  the  press,  makes  to  the  public. 

The  meetings  of  the  Committees  have  been   regu- 
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larly  attended,  and  reports  from  both  sub-committees 
to  the  Acting  Committee  indicate  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  members  to  the  duties  assumed  by  them  in 
accepting  the  position  of  Visitors.  The  number  of 
visits  to  cells  and  individuals  shows  that  something 
was  attempted,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
much  good  has  resulted. 

A  female  of  great  worth,  who  is  a  regular  Visitor  to 
the  County  Prison,  being  asked  whether  she  really 
believed  that  she  had  produced  any  real  good  to  the 
females  whom  she  visited,  replied : — "  I  do  believe 
'*  that  I  do  good  here,  as  I  believe  others,  who  come  as 
**  I  do,  also  accomplish.  I  see  the  results  of  our  efforts 
" — I  wish  I  could  hear  also  of  the  benefits  produced 
"  by  us.  Here,  while  I  visit,  and  talk,  and  advise,  and 
**  distribute  interesting  and  instructive  tracts,  the  poor 
**  prisoners  seem  as  if  determined  to  profit  by  what 
"  they  hear  read ;  and  such  are  the  evidences  of  their 
**  good  resolves,  that  I  find  much  satisfaction  in  think- 
"  ing  that  the  women  and  girls  are  better  for  my  visit: 
•*  they  are  respectful,  decent,  and  apparently  as  happy 
"as  they  are  comfortable,  with  clean  room,  clean  dress, 
"clean  person,  and  good,  wholesome  food.  I  do  not 
"  indeed  supply  these  means  of  creature  comforts,  but 
"  1  certainly  think  I  make  them  more  enjoyable.  Es- 
**  pecially  I  hear  expressions  of  gratitude  and  promises 
"of  amendment.     May  I  not  say  I  do  some  good?*' 

'*  Undoubtedly  you  procure  a  legitimate  virtuous 
pleasure  to  the  prisoner:     But  as  to  the  permanency? 

*'. There  is  where  I  hesitate ;  tliere  is  where  I  am 
"  compelled  to  distrust.     Too  often  1  meet  in  the  cell 
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"  the  same  persons  that  listened  to  me  months  ago, 
"  and  express  regret,  while  I  feel  astonishment  at  their 
"  return  to  a  criminal  cell.  They  understand  my  feel- 
"ings  and  some  assume  boldness  and  avow  indifier- 
"ence,  but  more  frequently,  and  as  I  think  more  justly, 
"the  returning  offender  has  to  plead  the  insecurity  of 
"  the  position  which  she  had  to  take  when  she  left  the 
"prison.  The  want  of  place,  the  want  of  immediate 
"  means — to  which  I  think  I  may  add  a  want  of  suffi- 
"cient  resolution  to  endure  privations  and  contempt 
"  till  something  should  occur  to  enable  her  to  attempt 
"  the  fulfillment  of  those  resolutions  of  good,  which 
"  good  advice  and  kind  treatment  have  caused.  The 
"  work  is  to  all  be  done  over,  with  not  half  the  likeli- 
"  hood  of  success  which  marked  efforts  in  the  first 
"  imprisonment.  And  yet  I  think  I  do  good  to  the 
"  prisoner,  even  though  she  is  destined  to  renew  her 
"  occupancy  of  a  cell.  The  benefit  may  not  be  per- 
"  manent,  but  the  resolution  and  the  attempt  to  ac- 
"  complish  something  are,  to  say  the  least,  occasions  of 
"  gratification.  No  human  being  ever  resolved  to  do 
"  better  that  did  not,  for  that  very  resolve,  feel  better. 
"She  may  return  to  vice  and  then  return  to  the 
"  prison,  but  I  have  done  some  good  if  I  have  pro- 
"  duced,  in  a  single  offending  woman,  the  happiness  of 
"  feeling  resolved  to  avoid  vice ;  there  must  be  a  de- 
"  lightful  satisfaction  all  the  time  in  which  that  resolve 
"  is  entertained.  And  who  shall  say  that  after  another 
"  fall  and  another  imprisonment,  some  of  the  advice 
•*  given,  which  produced  those  good  resolves,  shall  not 
"  be  recalled  and  induce  a  renewal  of  the  resolution  ? 
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"  There  is  an  infinite  vitality  in  truth.  Let  us  have 
"  faith  that  in  the  end  it  will  prevail." 

The  remarks  of  the  female  Visitor  should  find  an 
echo  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  assumes  the  duty 
of  prison  visitation.  The  duty  of  advice,  of  encour- 
agement, exists.  The  harvest  may  fail,  but  every  stray 
grain  may  produce  a  stalk  that  shall  be  fruitful  in  an- 
other year. 

But  what  is  the  fair  deduction  from  the  remarks  of 
the  lady  Visitor  ?  That  warm-hearted,  good,  woman 
knew  that  she  accepted  a  mission  to  the  prison  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  good  to  the  prisoners,  and  through 
them  to  society.  According  to  her  statement  the  good 
which  she  did  for  the  prisoner  was  probably  limited 
in  time  to  the  expiration  of  the  sentence.  She  knew 
nothing  of  what  would  follow — she  knew,  indqed,  that 
it  is  said  happiness  follows  virtue — but  she  knew  also 
that  the  virtue  of  a  discharged  female  convict  is  in  im- 
minent danger  as  soon  as  she  leaves  the  walls  of  the 
prison.  So  that  whatever  pleasure  the  prisoner  may 
have  derived  from  the  kind  lesson  of  the  Visitor,  the 
public  in  whose  behalf  the  felon  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment,  would  derive  little 
benefit  from  the  lessons  of  virtue  imparted.  The  first 
concern  of  the  community  with  regard  to  violation  of 
the  law  is  its  own  safety ;  afterward,  of  course,  the 
community  will  require  that,  utilizing  the  imprisonment 
which  for  a  time  secured  its  safety,  the  convicted  offender 
may  become  a  good  citizen  abroad — but  it  only  knows 
that,  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  The  object 
o[  the  community  in  the  imprisonment  of  a  felon,  that 
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is,  the  security  of  the  people,  is  answered  by  the  in- 
carceration. While  the  prisoner  is  safely  locked  in  his 
cell  the  public  is  safe  from  his  depredations.  The 
moral  lesson  of  the  visitors  is  to  go  no  further  in  its 
effect  than  to  gratify  the  feeling  of  the  culprit.  The 
Turnkey  is  the  man  for  procuring  benefit,  he  insures 
the  safety  of  society,  as  it  regards  the  present  action  of 
the  prisoner,  and  if  the  future  conduct  of  the  prisoner 
is  not  the  main  object  of  the  Visitor,  then  it  would  seem 
that  the  visits  are  useless.  They  may  be  productive 
of  gratification,  of  much  private  pleasure  to  the  cell  in- 
mate, but  it  is  submitted  that  the  object  of  imprison- 
ment is  not  the  present  pleasure  of  the  convict. 

People  talk  of  new  and  enlarged  views  of  imprison- 
ment. These  do  not  come  from  any  new  affection 
for  rogues,  they  spring  from  a  new  and  enlarged  view 
of  the  sanctity  of  humanity,  and  of  the  capabilities  of 
man.  And  it  is  seen  that  the  dignity  of  man  is  de- 
graded— the  sanctity  of  what  is  formed  in  the  image 
of  God  is  desecrated,  and  that  the  great  end  for  which 
man  was  created  is  wholly  neglected  in  imprisonment 
that  has  no  relief  in  moral  suasion — and  in  discharge 
from  that  imprisonment  which  has  not  guarded  against 
a  repetition  of  crime. 

But  we  renew  the  question : — What  is  the  fair  de- 
duction from  all  this?  Though  the  interference  of 
charitable  people  on  behalf  of  prisoners  in  their  cells, 
produces  nothing  beyond  some  pleasant  conversation 
or  some  slight  resolves  of  good,  much  good  is  done  ; 
but  that  good  is  not  practical  and  too  often  ephem- 
eral.    The  man  who  yields  only  slightly  to  influences 
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of  good  in  his  cell  will  scarcely  escape  the  bad  influ- 
ences of  evil  companions  when  he  acquires  a  freedom 
to  yield  to  the  effect  of  bad  association.  When  all 
around  appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  bad  passions  and 
all  within  invite  to  the  gratification  of  bad  appetites, 
we  need  either  a  new  Society,  or  enlarged  facilities  of 
this,  for  protecting  the  discharged  convict,  with  the  mind 
and  spirit  to  devise  means  by  which  he  may  be  kept 
from  a  repetition  of  former  bad  acts,  and  with  money 
enough  to  put  those  plans  into  execution.  The  eye 
of  the  Society  should  never  be  closed  to  the  condition 
and  position  of  the  discharged  convict,  more  than  is 
that  of  the  Warden  to  the  condition  of  the  sentenced 
convict.  When  such  arrangements  are  perfected,  with 
resolution  and  means  to  carry  out  the  object,  we  may 
confidently  hope  for  almost  unfailing  good  results  from 
separate  confinement.  Many  such  societies  now  exist 
in  embryo,  but  they  need  to  be  developed,  they  need 
to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  members  that  have 
a  mission  for  the  work.  Each  committee  of  this  Socie- 
ty is  a  sort  of  protective  committee  of  discharged  con- 
victs, and  by  its  members,  or  its  specially  designated 
agents,  does  something— does  much  indeed — in  the 
good  work.  But  the  committees  are  not  organized  for 
that  special  object.  They  have  no  numbers,  no  rules, 
no  great  means  equal  to  the  duties  that  have  been  as- 
sumed ;  and  until  such  preparations  are  made — till 
the  discharged  convict  shall  have  been  prepared  in  his 
cell  for  liberty — and  until  measures  have  been  adopted, 
and  means  and  men  provided  for  the  direction  of  his 
freedom,  the  work  of  visiting  prisoners  in  their  cells. 
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and  dealing  with  them  as  moral  agents,  must  lack  a 
great  means  of  success,  and  hence  be  prosecuted  with- 
out great  hopes. 

In  other  countries  societies  for  aiding  discharged 
convicts,  known  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland 
as  Sociitis  de  patromge  des  liberis,  have  for  many 
years  been  in  existence,  and  have  been  largely  patron- 
ized by  some  of  the  governments.  They  have  always 
had  in  view  the  same  ends  ;  but  their  administration 
has  been  modified  to  suit  the  improvements  in  prison 
discipline,  which  have  been  secured  by  careful  obser- 
vation, till  the  separate  system  has  given  new  life  to 
the  plan  of  patronage,  and  in  some  countries  it  is 
deemed  useless  to  bring  a  prisoner  under  the  advantage 
of  the  patronage  until  he  has  been  prepared  by  cellu- 
lar treatment. 

We  notice  the  proceedings  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  make  division,  among  the  many  societies  pf  patron- 
age in  France,  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  voted  by  the 
Government  to  aid  these  institutions ;  and  this  sum 
was  distributed  amongst  different  patronage  societies, 
with  great  impartiality  as  it  regards  numbers  and  religi- 
ous creeds. 

We  see  in  this,  as  in  other  proceedings,  that  the 
Government  of  that  country,  as  undoubtedly  of  other 
countries  that  maintain  a  supervision  over  penal  insti- 
tutions, feels  bound  to  help  forward  the  work  which  it 
is  compelled  to  inaugurate. 

We  have,  indeed,  in  this  State,  appropriations  for 
prisons  beyond  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ing the  place,  feeding  and  clothing  the  prisoners,  and 
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maintaining  the  building;  but  those  appropriations 
are  spasmodic,  and  hence  do  not  admit  of  a  plan  for 
the  regular  application  of  the  fund.  Considering  the 
•'  patronage"  of  discharged  convicts  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  plans  of  improving  the  morals  of  pris- 
oners, we  lay  great  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of 
Societies  for  that  purpose  and  for  their  connection  with 
the  prescribed  work  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  our 
Society.  The  work  of  improving  the  morals  of  con- 
victs must  be  most  efficiently  performed,  if  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  prisoner  will  be  left  to  himself  when  he 
is  discharged  from  his  confinement — more  successfully 
done  than  is  usual.  We  do  not  doubt  that  convicts 
have  left  prisons,  even  congregate  prisons,  and  re- 
turned amended  to  society,  with  well-kept  purposes  to 
become  good  citizens  ;  but  on  inquiry  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  not  had  much  to  be  amended,  that  the 
act  of  which  they  were  convicted  was  not  in  itself  very 
heinous,  that  it  had  by  circumstances  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  a  single  false  step  had  led  from 
the  paths  of  rectitude,  and  that  the  soul  had  not  been 
debased  by  association  with  felons.  The  memory  of 
his  mother  s  lesson  of  purity  still  lingered  around 
his  heart,  and  the.  examples  of  his  early  companions 
were  rising  in  beautiful  contrast  with  the  conduct  and 
conversation  of  the  wretched  beings  with  whom  he 
had  been  brought  into  contact,  drifting  away  from 
home  and  home  precepts,  from  all  that  had  made 
his  childhood  and  youth  a  beautiful  sunshine ;  in  the 
midst  of  his  degradation  the  voice  of  his  prison  visitor 
awoke  anew  that  sunshine  which  shed  upon  the  passing 
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cloud  a  glorious  rainbow,  the  promise  of  quiet  and 
peace  that  shall  follow  the  resumption  of  virtue. 

These  tears  are  also  the  portion  of  the  unrepentant 
felon.  Men  often  weep  for  what,  while  they  regret, 
they  do  not  possess  the  resolution  to  avoid.  They 
weep,  but  there  is  no  sunshine  to  give  their  tears 
the  rainbow  of  hope,  and  so  "  the  clouds  return  after 
the  rain.*' 

It  is  desirable  to  impress  upon  all  the  idea  that  the 
interest  in  the  prisoner  should,  with  those  who  seek 
the  prisoner's  good,  extend  beyond  the  prison.  The 
nurse  teaches  the  child  its  steps  and  aids  it  with  walk- 
ing furniture  ;  if  then  her  aid  is  entirely  withdrawn  the 
young  pupil  will,  in  its  attempt  to  go  alone,  most  cer- 
tainly fall.  No  better  can  be  hoped  of  the  prisoner 
who  is  buoyed  up  by  the  counsel  and  persuasion  of  the 
**  Visitor,"  to  attempt  self-sustained  movement  beyond 
the  cell.  He  will  fall  again  unless  he  had  fully  repent- 
ed and  found  means  of  future  support,  before  the  Visi- 
tor came  to  him,  and  then  he  did  not  need  the  Visitor  s 
advice,  and  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  Society 
for  aiding  the  discharged  convict.  "  The  whole  need 
no  physician."  We  have  alluded  to  a  great  want — a 
provision  without  which  our  care,  ministration,  and 
advice  in  the  prison  is  not  productive  of  so  much  good 
as  we  anticipate.  There  are  other  impediments  to 
which  we  shall  allude,  but  this,  of  a  want  of  aid  for  dis- 
charged convicts,  is  of  special  and  of  immense  conse- 
quence— one  that  calls  for  consideration  of  philanthro- 
pists. The  Legislature  of  the  State  has  done  some- 
thing in  this  direction,  as  we  have  already  stated.     But 
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what  the  Legislature  does  in  this  way,  is  so  little  to  be 
depended  on  that  our  Committee  have  not  grounds  of 
reliance  enough  in  what  is  done,  to  undertake  plans  of 
future  action,  which,  to  be  worthy  of  the  great  cause, 
should  be  extended  forward  with  such  an  amount  of 
hope,  and  so  much  earnestness,  that  there  will  be  no 
apprehension  of  failure. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  evident  that  we  think 
that  the  **  Separate  system*'  of  prison  economy  is  neces- 
sary to  any  considerable  improvement  of  the  convict, 
and  especially  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  any 
considerable  number  of  convicts,  and  it  is  evident  from 
observations  all  around  us,  that  as  yet  there  is  not  in 
this  country  a  prison  constructed  to  answer  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  improved  cellular  system.  We 
may  hope  that  some  close  approach  to  the  true  plan 
will  be  made  in  the  Central  Penitentiary,  authorized 
by  the  legislation  of  this  State ;  but  variation  from  the 
construction  of  any  existing  prison  must  be  authorized. 
The  plan  of  separate  confinement  in  all  its  rigour  has 
not  been  attempted  that  we  are  aware.  The  "  Separate 
system,"  as  it  was  called,  was  theoretically  adopted  in 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  first,  and  the  administra- 
tion was  the  best  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  but  that 
system  was  taken  up  abroad,  and  the  circumstances  of 
social  life  gave  the  administrators  of  the  system  an 
opportunity  to  test  it  in  its  'specialties.  They  had  not 
to  direct  each  movement  by  the  uninformed  opinion  of 
the  multitude ;  but  giving  each  inquiry  a  fair  test, 
they  approved  and  adopted  any  measure  that  sug- 
gested improvement,  and  in  their  independence  pro- 
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duced  a  system,  or  rather  completed  a  system,  that 
commands  pubHc  approval.  All  this  was  done  while 
any  plans  of  perfecting  the  system  in  this  State  were 
defeated  by  so  using  the  cells  of  the  Penitentiary  that 
all  ideas  of  separate  confinement  were  confounded ; 
and  the  result  of  the  administration,  while  infinitely 
better  than  that  of  the  congregate  plan,  was  far  short 
of  what  should  have  been  produced,  painfully  less  than 
the  name  of  the  system,  and  the  character  and  devo- 
tion of  the  excellent  administrators  seemed  to  warrant. 

If  there  is  really  as  much  capability  of  good  in  the 
"Separate  system*'  of  prison  discipline,  as  we  declare 
is  to  be  found  in  its  correct  administration,  why  is  it 
that  so  many  who  seem  interested  in  means  of  public 
welfare,  and  so  many  more  who  would  much  rather 
have  good  means  used  than  bad  means,  seem  so 
strongly  opposed  to  the  cellular  mode? 

The  question  seems  to  us  most  natural — the  answer 
easy  and  satisfactory. 

The  many  have  no  means  of  judging.  They  hear  a 
decision — it  has  certainly  been  the  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  they  have 
always  heard,  and  if  they  have  ever  been  in  prison  the 
idea  of  a  lonely  cell  has  always  seemed  more  terrible 
than  the  idea  of  bad  companions.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  power  of  government  there  is  in  an  idea. 

But  there  are  some  who,  having  found  their  opin- 
ions adopted,  because  they  are  printed,  have  been 
complimented  with  extraordinary  general  faith,  be- 
cause in  other  matters  they  have  acquired,  and  justly 
acquired,  a  fame  for  excellence. 
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To  very  few  more  than  to  Charles  Dickens  has  the 
present  generation  of  fiction  readers  been  indebted 
for  wholesome  pabulum  for  their  appetites.  Dickens, 
in  one  of  his  works,  narrated  a  visit  to  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  whither  he  went  to  see  the  operation  of 
the  *•  Separate  system,"  and  he  was  sure  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  place  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the  life 
of  one  prisoner,  whom  he  pathetically  describes.  That 
was  nearly  forty  years  ago — Dickens  had  the  choice 
of  residence  and  the  choice  of  company,  and  he  died 
some  years  ago,  and  moulders,  always  regretted,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Langheimer,  whose  case  struck 
such  horror  into  the  soul  of  Dickens,  has  been  in  the 
cell  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  many  times  since 
Dickens  saw  him  there,  and  while  we  are  writing  this 
report  is  serving  out  a  three  years  sentence  there. 
Langheimer*s  survival  of  the  cellular  imprisonment, 
and  a  repetition  of  several  such  close  confinements, 
would  seem  to  speak  less  favourably  of  the  moral  than 
of  the  physical  treatment  of  the  place.  The  case  of 
Langheimer  shows  how  completely  felonized  (to  coin  a 
word)  may  men  become.  The  case  also  shows  that 
there  are  some  so  morally  debased  that  good  counsel 
avails  them  nothing,  while  they  are  so  indifferent  to 
their  condition  that  good  food  will  keep  them  fat  in 
the  closest  confinement.  There  are  many  things  in 
which  a  man  may  resemble  a  brute. 

Yet,  Dickens*  statement,  which  he  repeats  in  a  work 
of  fiction,  had  much  effect  even  in  this  city  ;  and  in 
England  it  is  quoted  at  this  day  as  an  argument  against 
the  "Separate  system  ;**  and  the  opinion  was  the  more 
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effectual  from  the  fact  that  Dickens  was  a  popular 
writer  of  novels,  as  if  that  occupation  made  him  a  judge 
of  penal  practice.  In  the  "  Spectator'  there  is  the  adver- 
tisement of  a  man  who  professes  to  cure  cancers:  To 
arrest  attention  and  secure  confidence  he  says : — "  That 
"  the  people  may  know  that  I  am  not  an  impostor,  and 
"  that  I  can  make  the  cures  which  I  profess,  I  would  in- 
"  form  them  that  I  served  five  years  in  the  army  of 
"  Frederick  the  Great." 

There  is  certainly  as  much  relation  between  the 
business  of  a  Prussian  soldier  and  the  practice  of  a 
cancer  doctor,  as  there  is  between  the  pursuits  of  a 
novel  writer  and  the  opinion  of  a  practical  penologist. 

"Oh!"  exclaims  one,  "the  rogues  when  once  caught 
ought  to  be  made  to  earn  their  own  living." 

But  how  when  they  get  loose  again  ?  They  will 
probably  earn  their  own  living  by  modes  not  intended 
to  be  taught,  though  easily  acquired  in  a  congregate 
prison.  Thousands  who  are  punished  for  small  felo- 
nies by  congregate  confinement,  owe  their  future  in- 
carceration to  tliat  which  ought  to  have  been  a  real 
correction. 

But,  some  one  may  ask,  if  the  congregate  system  is 
so  inefficient  in  attempts  at  moral  improvement,  and 
the  **  Separate  system  "  is  so  disturbed  as  to  admit  of 
few  of  the  advances  of  which  it  is  really  capable,  what 
are  the  prisoner's  friends — what  are  the  visiting  mem- 
bers of  the  Acting  Committee  to  do  ? 

They  are  to  work  more  laboriously ;  they  have  to 
meet  the  inconvenience  of  crowded  convicts,  and  to 
conquer  the  difficulties  of  associated  vice. 
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When  the  Board  of  Health  proclaims  that  the  neg- 
lect of  ordinary  hygienic  means  has  produced  and  is 
making  worse  a  yellow  fever,  the  physician  does  not 
plead  the  existence  of  the  manifest  cause  of  the  disease 
as  a  justification  of  his  neglect  of  sufferers.  He 
hastens  to  the  scene  of  misery,  and  while  he  ministers 
to  the  wants  of  the  patient,  while  his  art  is  employed 
in  prescribing  remedies,  he  joins  in  recommending  a 
prevention  that  shall  save  the  community  from  a  repe- 
tition of  at  least  a  part  of  the  distress. 

The  Visitors  of  our  Society  have  a  deep  interest  in 
all  measures  that  save  their  fellow-beings  from  prison, 
and  in  all  plans  and  systems  that  make  the  prison  a 
place  for  promoting  virtue,  while  it  punishes  and  les- 
sens vice. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  no  matter  what  is  the  system 
of  imprisonment  under  which  the  convict  is  suffering, 
the  authorized  Visitors  of  our  Society  are  bound  to 
attend  the  cell  and  minister  to  moral  wants.  The 
worse  the  system  and  the  condition  of  the  prisoner, 
the  greater  the  demand  for  visitation.  The  more  the 
danger  of  contagion  by  intercourse,  the  more  impera- 
tive the  demand  for  our  committee  man. 

The  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety understand  that,  and  while  they  advocate  the 
system  of  entire  separation  of  prisoners,  they  practise 
the  duties  of  visitors  to  the  prison,  whatever  may  be 
the  system.  The  worse  the  system,  the  greater  the 
necessity  for  visitors.  The  better  the  system,  the 
greater  the  success  of  visitors. 
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THE  ACTION. 

The  meetings  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Acting 
Committee,  which  are  commissioned  respectively  to 
visit  the  Penitentiary  and  the  County  Prison,  have 
been  regularly  held,  and  the  particulars  of  their  pro- 
ceedings been  reported  to  the  Society,  and  read  and 
approved.  The  number  of  their  visits  to  the  two 
prisons,  their  intercourse  with  convicts  at  the  doors  of 
the  cell,  and  in  the  cell,  are  faithfully  recorded,  and 
show  a  zealous  regard  for  the  important  interests  com- 
mitted to  the  two  branches,  and  to  those  devolving  upon 
their  members,  with  prescribed  locations  for  their  ser- 
vices. Some  of  these  committee  men  have  been  en- 
abled to  multiply  their  visits  beyond  the  abilities  of  their 
colleagues.  They  owe  the  frequency  of  their  calls  to 
favorable  circumstances.  But  none  of  those  who  make 
regular  reports  show  a  less  desire  to  be  useful,  nor 
any  abatement  of  effort  to  work  out  the  object  of  their 
mission. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  presents  a  ground  for 
labour  far  more  promising  of  a  generous  harvest  than 
can  be  expected  at  the  County  Prison.  The  prisoners 
at  the  Penitentiary  have  a  more  permanent  residence. 
They  rarely  receive  sentence  of  less  than  a  year,  and 
usually  for  several  years.  The  Visitor  to  whom  is 
assigned  a  particular  range  of  cells,  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  forming  a  close  acquaintance  with  all  the  mental 
characteristics  of  his  client,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  previous  life,  and  then  to 
acquire,  if  not  a  control  over  his   mind,  at   least   the 
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power  of  rightly  directing  his  intentions,  and  the 
prisoner  soon  becomes  attached  to  one  who  takes  such 
pains  to  do  him  good ;  and  thus  a  mutual  affection, 
arising  in  the  one  from  a  sense  of  benefit  received, 
and  in  the  other  from  a  delight  in  the  act  of  conferring. 
Of  the  two  perhaps  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  is 
greater  than  that  of  receiving. 

In  the  County  Prison,  especially  in  the  male  depart- 
ment, the  opportunity  of  doing  good  is  greatly  less 
than  at  the  Penitentiary.  Very  few  of  the  male  pris- 
oners have  what  is  called  long  sentences,  and  of  course 
there  must  be  frequent  change  that  mars  greatly  the 
prospect  of  extensive  usefulness.  The  good  impres- 
sion made  on  prisoners  to-day  will  be  effaced  by  the 
mockery  and  blasphemy  of  the  new  tenant  of  the  cell, 
and  no  production  is  more  easily  destroyed  in  its 
incipiency  than  the  good  resolve,  the  growing  good 
spirit,  which  is  created  by  cell  labour. 

Few  think  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  experienced  in 
the  County  Prison  from  the  constant  influx  of  the 
newly-committed.  Few,  indeed,  have  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  that  influx.  In  one  week,  last  Summer,  the 
number  of  commitments  was  very  great,  but  in  one 
day,  especially,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty 
prisoners  committed  to  the  Prison,  each  of  whom  was, 
by  law,  entitled  to  a  cell.  Each  of  them  was  put  into 
a  cell.  With  tMs  constant  tide,  flowing  and  ebbing, 
how  difiicult  must  be  the  task  of  the  Visitor. 

The  Female  Department  offers  every  inducement,  to 
those  who  attend,  for  the  moral  good  of  the  unhappy 
inmates.     The  number  of  cells  is  much  greater  than 
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the  number  of  prisoners,  so  that  separate  conversa- 
tion, individual  dealing,  is  possible  there,  though  the 
separate  system  has  never  been  practised  there  in 
all  its  requirements.  But  much  good  is  done ;  the 
visitation  is  chiefly  attended  to  by  women,  several  of 
whom  are  regular  in  their  attendance  and  faithful  in 
their  ministrations.  And  good  in  several  ways  has 
been  wrought  by  the  intervention  of  those  who  can 
more  readily  invite  to  virtue  by  gentleness  than  drive 
from  vice  by  vituperation. 

There  are  cases  of  apparent  improvement  which 
ask  the  seal  of  time,  while  they  warrant  the  hope  of 
the  Visitor.  It  must  be  confessed  that  from  several 
causes  less  favourable  results  have  generally  followed 
the  attempt  of  women  to  improve  their  lives,  than 
have  been  noticed  among  men.  An  English  poet  has 
said : — 

*"Tis  given  to  woman  not  to  sin  at  all. 
But  sinning  once,  to  stop  exceeds  her  power." 

No  doubt  the  call  of  women  to  repentance  is  of  the 
same  origin  as  that  to  man — and  from  One  who 
never  demands  that  which  He  does  not,  if  required, 

give  the  power  to  perform.     It  is  not  now  in  season 

• 

to  speak  of  the  reason  for  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
attempt  of  men  and  women  to  recover  position  in 
society.  Society  invites  men  back  to  virtue  and  ac- 
cepts the  intention  with  a  part  of  its  accomplishment 
as  a  claim  to  welcome.  Society  has  often  seemed  as 
if  it  stood  with  a  two-edged  sword  to  guard  its  en- 
trance against  the  woman  who,  having  once  forfeited 
her  position,  seeks  to  reinstate  herself.     Against  this 
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feeling  the  Visitors  to  a  female  prison  have  to  contend. 
They  cannot  assure  the  repentant  woman  reinstate- 
ment, and  so,  place,  position,  being  found  unattain- 
able— or  seeming  to  be  unattainable — it  is  not  very 
strange  that  there  is  a  relapse  to  error.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  a  relapse  is  not  always  willful. 

We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  report,  minutely,  individ- 
ual cases  of  thorough  change  among  women  convicts. 
The  bad  have  feelings  which  are  entitled  to  some 
respect.  Those  who  cease  to  be  bad  because  they  are 
trying  to  become  good,  have  claims  upon  special  del- 
icacy toward  their  peculiar  position,  claims  even  upon 
their  Visitors  who,  by  much  earnestness,  may  wound 
a  delicacy  that  may  seem  morbid  to  others ;  but  once 
wounded  there  is  danger  that  the  injury  is  irremedia- 
ble. Towards  all  persons,  but  towards  this  class,  whose 
dangerous  situation  has  just  been  discovered,  constant 
care  and  great  prudence  are  necessary.  We  are  told 
that  a  Grecian  mother  "  went  forth  to  enjoy  the  cool 
•'breezes  from  the  sea,  with  her  infant,  and  took  her 
"  seat  upon  a  broad,  lofty  rock.  In  a  short  time  she  dis- 
'* covered  that  her  darling  had  crept  away  from  her  feet 
**  and  was  upon  the  very  edge  of  a  tremendous  preci- 
"  pice.  To  call  to  the  child  would  starde  him ;  he 
'*  would  topple  down  the  fearful  plane  and  be  lost  at 
"  once  in  the  ocean  below.  So  the  mother,  fearing  to 
"  utter  a  word,  bared  her  breast  to  the  wandering  child, 
**  who,  thus  enticed,  crept  back  and  nesded  in  peace 
**  and  comfort  near  the  sacred  bosom.'* 

We  need  not  remark  upon  this  illustration  of  the 
thoughtful  and   the  kind.     We  have  seen  little  good 
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mittees  there  is  appointed  an  Agent  whose  duty  it  is 
to  receive  instructions  from  the  respective  committee, 
and  to  be  the  executive  officer  of  that  committee. 


PENITENTIARY. 

The  Committee  from  the  Acting  Committee  of  the 
Society,  upon  whom  is  devolved  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  Penitentiary  and  attending  to  the  moral  wants  of 
the  inmates  of  that  prison  while  they  are  inmates,  and 
looking  to,  and  seeking  to  supply,  all  the  wants  of 
convicts  about  to  be  discharged,  are  more  numerous 
than  the  other  Visitors  of  the  Acting  Committee,  and 
find  a  better  field  for  the  labours  that  are  assigned  to 
them  than  does  the  Committee  to  the  County  Prison. 
The  culture  is  easier,  because  the  labour  is  uninter- 
rupted, and  hope,  the  great  stimulant  of  self-sacrificing 
effort,  is  abundant. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  occupied  by  prisoners 
from  the  Eastern  Counties  of  Pennsylvania,  many  of 
whom  arrive  in  a  state  of  almost  nudity,  or  so  filthily 
clothed  that  their  ragged  garments  are  immediately 
consigned  to  the  fire,  as  only  the  human  wearer  of 
those  clothes  is  condemned  to  the  cells.  The  other 
occupants  are  not  recognized  in  the  commitment, 
though  obvious  on  their  arrival.  The  Committee  seek 
by  the  judicious  stationing  of  their  members  to  secure 
good  moral  instruction  to  the  Penitentiary  prisoners. 
An  instruction  which  includes  religious  teaching  ;  never 
denominational  unless  specially  desired  by  the  convict. 
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but  then  promptly  and  fully  supplied.  How  much 
good  results  from  these  frequent  visits,  the  kindly 
enforced  lesson,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  know 
of  much  good  that  is  professed  and  we  believe  that 
the  amendment  of  many  is  permanent  and  progressive, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  words  fitly  spoken  by  the 
kind  Visitor — though  those  words  may,  for  a  time,  be 
inoperative — will  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruits 
more  gratifying  to  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  though 
perhaps  the  patient  Visitor  may  never  learn  of  the 
golden  harvest  which  has  followed  slowly,  but  fruit- 
fully, his  careful  seeding. 

The  Visitors  make  return  to  their  own  Committees 
of  the  visits  which  each  has  made  to  prisoners  at  the 
doors  of  their  cells,  and  in  their  cells.  The  number  of 
these  visits  is  reported  to  the  Acting  Committee  at  the 
monthly  meetings,  and  the  Acting  Committee  report 
all  those  to  the  Society  at  each  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  number  of  visits  is  reported  ;  but  not  the  effect 
of  the  visits  upon  the  convict.  It  may  be  that  the 
unhappy  criminal  may  not  deem  it  best  to  yield  to  the 
instructions  and  invitations  of  the  Visitor;  he  may 
turn  his  back  upon  his  friends  in  dogged  silence,  or 
turn  his  face  towards  them  to  insult  and  abuse  them. 
The  Visitor  does  not  report  these  rebuffs ;  he  knows 
the  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  knows  that  often 
this  mode  of  avoiding  instruction  is  the  suggestion  of 
a  depraved  mind,  or  the  teaching  of  a  false  pride. 
Affection  then  has  to  hope — worse  than  he  have  been 
improved,  and  more  than  one  denial  has  resulted  in  a 
lardy  acceptance. 
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The  Visitors  do  not  specially  report  cases  where  a 
prompt  and  apparently  willing  yielding  is  manifested 
in  the  visited  prisoner.  How  weak  are  some,  who 
mean  well,  in  the  profession  of  amendment  is  known 
to  the  Visitor.  How  liable  to  be  broken  are  all  prom- 
ises to  avoid  wrong  the  Visitors  understand,  and  while 
it  is  their  duty  to  treat  the  hardened  as  if  they  were 
capable  of  amendment,  it  is  no  less  their  duty  to  treat 
those  who  are  softened  by  their  pleading  as  liable  to 
err  again.  The  Committee  have  a  well-defined  field 
of  duty,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  they  do  not  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  all  requirements.  The  field 
is  well — conscientiously,  cultivated.  We  repeat  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Penitentiary  cannot  say  how 
much  good  they  have  done  and  caused  to  be  done. 

This  Committee  has,  until  lately,  been  furnished 
with  some  funds,  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  discharged  pris- 
oners ;  to  supply  their  wants  for  a  little  time,  to  aid 
in  supporting  them  while  they  are  out  of  employment, 
or  to  pay  their  passage  from  the  Penitentiary  to  their 
homes  in  another  County.  Many  of  these  discharged 
convicts  have  received  the  means  of  procuring  tools 
to  prosecute  some  mechanical  calling.  And  the  means 
supplied  by  the  Committee  and  those  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  have  been  faithfully  and  economi- 
cally administered  by  the- Agent.  We  regret  that  we 
are  compelled  to  add  that  the  sum  furnished  by  the 
State,  for  a  few  years,  has  of  late  been  withheld — with- 
held, too,  by  the  vote  of  Representatives  of  Counties 
which  send  large  numbers  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
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to  receive  advice  and  moral  care  while  thev  are  in  the 
cells — and  to  receive  additional  aid  in  money  and 
clothes  from  the  Prison  Society  on  the  expiration  of 
their  sentences. 

We  look  to  the  action  of  our  agents  as  exponents 
of  the  duties  and  performance  of  the  committees,  and 
we  subjoin  here  the  Annual  Report  of  W.W.Walters, 
the  Agent  for  the  Penitentiary.  • 


REPORT  OF  THE  AGENT  OF  THE  EASTERN 

PENITENTIARY. 

I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  Report  of  my  labors  among 
the  discharged  prisoners  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  for  the  year 
ending  December  12,  1879. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  discharged  during  the  year  was 
four  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Of  these  there  remained  in  the 
City  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  the  remainder,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine,  went  to  homes  or  their  friends  in  the  country. 
Of  those  desiring  it  I  accompanied  to  the  depots,  and  procured 
tickets  for  eighty-five. 

I  obtained  half- fare  for  forty,  and  work  for  ten.  I  furnished  to 
those  discharged  from  December  12,  1878,  to  December  3,  1879, 
43  pairs  of  shoes,  55  hats,  and  455  pieces  of  clothing.  The 
clothing  belonging  to  six  of  these  prisoners  was  good.  The  de- 
crease this  year  in  the  clothing,  etc.,  furnished  the  prisoners,  is 
due  to  the  fact  of  my  discontinuing  to  furnish  after  Marcli  12, 
1879,  ^^"'^  Prison  authorities  then  attending  to  this  necessity.  I 
have  this  past  year  by  personal  solicitations  prevailed  uf>on  the 
authorities  of  two  of  our  principal  railroad  companies  to  grant 
the  favor  of  half- fares  for  all  the  prisoners,  in  sending  them  to  their 
homes  in  the  country,  thus  giving  the  prisoners  the  advantage  of  a 
small  sum  of  money  additional  for  their  start  in  the  world. 
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I  have  made  many  visitations  among  the  prisoners,  aside  from 
those  which  required  my  assistance,  upon  the  termination  of  their 
imprisonment,  and  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
that  they  are  not  beyond  the  pale  of  forgiveness  from  God,  or  the 
sympathy  of  good  and  just  men ;  that  an  honest  and  God-fearing 
Society  is  ready  to  extend  to  them  the  warm  hand  of  fellowship 
and  welcome,  as  soon  as  their  acts  of  repentance  have  shown  that 
they  are  worthy  of  it.  And  I  have  not  only  shown  them  how  they 
may  amend,  but  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power  have,  on  their  release, 
afforded  them  assistance  whenever  I  saw  promise  of  improvement. 

I  have  in  my  own  heart  the  assurance  that  my  labors  in  this  ' 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  are  not  unrewarded.  My  visits  have  invari- 
ably been  received  with  thanks  and  kindness,  and  I  am  assured  in 
saying  that  the  sympathy  which  I  have  manifested  in  their  cases, 
and  the  confidence  which  I  have  secured,  have,  in  many  cases,  en- 
abled me  to  instill  in  their  minds  an  abhorrence  of  their  offence 
and  a  desire,  as  many  have  expressed  it,  to  yet  make  an  honorable 
name  and  record  in  the  world. 

My  labors  for  the  past  few  months  have  received  material  assist- 
ance from  the  fact  of  there  now  being  sufficient  employment  for  all 
the  prisoners.  Not  only  has  this  made  itself  felt  by  the  increased 
harmony  and  good  will  between  the  officers  of  the  Institution  and 
the  prisoners,  but  I  have  been  more  impressed  of  its  benefits  by 
the  improved  state  of  mind  in  which  I  find  the  prisoner  who  is 
working,  over  the  one  who  is  idle. 

The  effect  of  my  counsel  to  these  may  be  fitly  illustrated  by  the 
**  seed  which  fell  among  stony  places  and  that  which  fell  in  good 
ground."  The  position  of  the  prisoner  who  has  no  work  and 
nothing  with  which  to  occupy  his  mind,  is  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension ;  we  may  give  the  same  advice,  we  may  advance  the 
same  arguments,  but  his  mind  is  not  in  a  proper  condition  to 
receive.  He  broods  over  his  supi>osed  or  imaginary  wrongs,  and 
it  seems  almost  impossible  for  good  counsel  or  advice  to  take  root 
deep  enough  to  "bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  prosperity  of  our  Country  will  continue  to 
furnish  labor  for  all,  and  that  no  mistaken  idea  of  the  injury 
which  convict  labor  does  to   our  laboring  classes   may  ever   in- 
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duce  our  law  makers  to  take  from  those  that  are  deprived  of  their 
liberty  that  labor  which  benetits  not  only  them  in  many  ways 
but  all  society,  by  decreasing  the  expense  of  supporting  our  crim- 
inal classes. 

My  labors  have  been  not  only  appreciated  but  productive  of 
benefit  to  those  who  are  still  imprisoned,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  been  discharged.  I  am  often  called  by  the  inmates  of  a  cell, 
as  I  am  passing  through  a  block,  and  the  thanks  which  I  receive 
would  serve  as  an  incentive  to  still  further  exertions,  did  I  need 
one,  and  I  am  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  from  those  I  have 
helped  on  their  discharge,  which  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
assistance  I  was  enabled  to  render  them,  either  in  procuring  them 
situations  or  helping  them  to  homes  of  their  own,  where  they 
would  be  comfprtably  provided  for.  I  have  found  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  situations  in  the  City  for  recently  discharged 
prisoners.  Very  few  will  take  in  their  employ  one  without  a  re- 
commendation from  a  previous  employer,  much  less  if  known  to 
be  a  discharged  criminal,  and  in  such  cases  where  I  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  procuring  employment  here,  I  have  generally  se- 
cured enough  money  to  send  them  where  they  were  unknown,  and 
allow  them  a  small  surplus  to  support  them  until  they  could  obtain 
work,  without  a  return  to  a  criminal  life. 

A  young  man  who  was  recently  released  was  left  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age,  and  thus  thrown  upon  the  world  with  no  one  to  care 
for  him.  He  drifted  into  bad  company  and  was  at  last  placed  in 
the  House  of  Refuge.  When  released  from  there  he  was  no  better, 
and  was  soon  sentenced  to  a  term  in  the  Penitentiary.  I  visited 
him  frequently,  and  found  hopes  of  improvement  in  him.  Upon 
his  discharge  he  came  to  me  and  evinced  a  determination  to  try 
and  live  honestly.  I  have  tried  without  success  to  obtain  a  situa- 
tion for  him  in  the  City,  but  am  now  in  hopes  that  I  shall  soon 
succeed  in  providing  him  a  good  home  in  the  country.  In  another 
recent  case  I  was  more  successful.  This  man  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  several  years,  while  he  was  in  prison.  He  behaved  properly 
and  seemed  heartily  sorry  for  the  crime  he  had  committed,  and 
determined  to  live  a  different  life.  I  placed  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  his  repentence,  and  upon  his  release  he  came  to  me,  and 
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after  a  few  weeks  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  work  for  him,  and  to 
the  present  time  he  has  conducted  himself  properly  and  is  doing 
well.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  "  one  more  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning."  In  another  case  there  was  a  man  who  had  been  in 
prison  at  different  times  for  several  years.  He  visited  me  to 
obtain  him  employment,  and  I  helped  him  into  a  business  in 
which  he  was  not  successful.  Upon  being  applied  to  again  I  estab- 
lished him  in  another  business,  in  which  he  also  failed  to  make  a 
living.  He  was  quite  an  old  man,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  pro- 
cure him  a  place  in  the  country,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing,  and 
he  is  now  there  in  a  good  home. 

Still  another  case  of  three  colored  men  who  came  from  Virginia, 
arrived  at  Harrisburg,  and  were  there  arrested,  and  received  two 
years  each,  for  stealing  chickens.  They  were  almost  ignorant  that 
they  had  committed  a  crime,  but  our  Visitor's  influence  created  a 
change  in  their  hearts,  and  one  of  them  devoutly  expressed  a  wish 
of  being  able  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  colored  brethren.  I 
sent  them  all  away  where  they  got  work,  and  when  I  last  heard 
from  them  they  were  all  doing  well. 

In  the  case  of  a  sailor  who  was  discharged  some  time  ago,  I 
have  assisted  to  a  berth  on  several  occasions.  Once  on  a  voyage 
around  the  world ;  and  I  have  also  enlisted  him,  with  his  consent,  in 
the  navy  and  marine  corps.  He  invariably  comes  to  see  me  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  and  by  thus  helping  I 
have  prevented  him  from  indulging  in  the  commission  of  new 
crimes,  and  incurring  further  imprisonment. 

A  woman  who  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  prison,  was  left  a  widow 
with  one  little  girl.  Her  husband  left  her  $i,ioo.  She  soon  mar- 
ried again,  and  her  second  husband  prevailed  on  her  to  sign  a 
check  for  fifty  dollars.  Instead  of  drawing  the  fifty  dollars,  he 
made  it  for  the  whole  amount,  and  then  left  her  destitute,  without 
money  and  without  friends.  She  committed  a  crime  and  was  sent 
to  prison.  I  visited  her  and  found  her  nearly  crazy  about  her 
child,  which  had  been  taken  care  of  by  a  woman  who  kept  a  liquor 
saloon,  and  she  wanted  it  taken  away,  as  she  had  heard  the  woman 
was  teaching  it  to  drink  liquor.  I  hunted  until  I  found  the  child, 
and  upon  showing  my  authority,  was  allowed  to  take  it  away.      I 
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took  it  to  my  own  home  until  I  was  successful  in  finding  a  place  to 
board  it,  where  it  will  receive  proper  care  until  its  mother  will  be 
released  to  claim  it. 

Another  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  from  the  country,  and 
was  discharged  last  March.  He  was  a  wild  youth  and  got  into 
trouble,  and  finally  was  sent  to  prison.  Upon  his  release  I  sent 
him  home,  and  some  little  while  afterwards  a  relative  died,  leaving 
him  some  money.  He  immediately  started  in  business  and  has 
just  been  down  to  the  City  to  purchase  goods.  The  prospects  are 
that  he  will  now  do  well. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  cases  which  I  could  enumerate,  would 
space  permit.  Scarcely  a  day  elapses  but  that  some  interesting 
case  of  a  kindred  nature  comes  before  me.  The  number  of  cases 
in  my  Report,  in  which  I  have  assisted  discharged  prisoners  to  their 
homes,  or  in  other  ways,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  results  of  my 
labors. 

I  have  endeavoured  so  to  extend  my  assistance  as  to  place  each 
one  in  such  a  situation  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
a  criminal  life  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  me,  and  I 
have  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  to  discharge  my  duties 
faithfully. 

I  have  received  invaluable  assistance  from  the  kind  and  cour- 
teous officers  in  charge  at  the  Penitentiary,  as  well  as  from  the 
officers  and  members  of  this  Society,  for  which  I  am  grateful,  and 
with  the  hope  that  my  labors  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
all  with  whom  I  am  connected,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

VVILMER  W.  WALTERS, 

Agent. 


It  is  not  for  us  at  this  stage  of  our  Report — it  will 
not  be  in  season  at  any  time,  to  remark  upon  the 
labours  of  the  Agent  of  the  Society  who  is  employed  in 
the  work  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.      He  is  not  in 
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his  character  of  Agent,  a  Visitor  oi  the  Society.  He  is 
not  a  moral  teacher,  and  his  business  is  not  found  in 
labour  prescribed  for  those  who  go  from  cell  to  cell  to 
teach.  The  Agent  at  the  Penitentiary  is  required  to 
know  what  convicts  are  about  to  be  discharored  on  the 
termination  of  their  sentences.  He  must  see  them, 
and  ascertain  their  wishes,  whether  to  return  to  their 
former  homes,  or  to  take  employment  here  or  else- 
where. He  must  seek  to  know  which  course  would 
really  be  best,  and  he  must  ascertain  also  what  means 
they  may  command,  either  to  pay  board  while  seeking 
employment  here,  or  to  pay  for  passage  and  food  while 
returning  to  their  former  home. 

In  doing  all  this  he  is  brought  into  close  relations 
with  the  prisoner.  He  ascertains  the  state  of  his  mind, 
the  strength  and  extent  of  his  resolves,  and  his  capa- 
bility of  resisting  temptation,  and  of  pursuing  a  legiti- 
mate path,  of  discharging  duties  to  his  friends,  and 
sustaining  himself,  and  in  this  position  is  almost  natur- 
ally a  moral  teacher.  He  can  apply  advice  directly  and 
specially;  he  can  direct  with  regard  to  all  circum- 
stances, and  apply  with  his  provided  means  for  physi- 
cal good,  that  instruction,  that  exhortation,  and  that 
advice  which  will  be  suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  client;  for  let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  with 
each  prisoner  a  peculiarity  of  taste,  condition,  and  hope, 
that  make  necessary  and  useful  a  special  personal  deal- 
ing. In  that  state  the  Agent  can,  and  we  believe  does, 
make  himself  useful  in  aiding  the  discharged  prisoner 
to  comprehend  his  present  conditions  and  prospects. 
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and  to  prepare  him  by  advice  and  means  to  meet  the 
new  condition  into  which  he  is  about  to  enter. 

Nor  IS  that  all.  There  is  a  duty  of  the  Penitentiary 
Agent,  not  merely  to  advise,  caution,  clothe,  and  send 
forth,  the  discharged  convict,  but  to  see  that  in  the  first 
days  of  freedom  and  responsibility  he  falls  not  on  the 
way.  The  Agent  is,  for  a  time,  a  sort  of  Providence  to 
the  discharged  convict.  He  is  the  one  to  whom,  in  sud- 
den difficulty,  he  is  to  turn.  He  is  the  one  to  whom,  in 
moments  of  deep  mortification,  the  client  is  to  look  for 
moral  support.  When  suspicions  and  insults  haunt  the 
discharged — when  they  stand  in  the  way  of  immediate 
progress — he  may,  and  does,  often  turn  to  the  Agent 
for  advice  and  aid,  and  learns  then  that  the  arms  of 
the  Prison  Society  are  stretched  for  good,  and  that 
while  they  protect  in  seasons  of  incarceration  they  de- 
fend in  hours  of  assailed  freedom. 

We  ask  attention  to  the  simple  statement  of  the 
Agent  for  the  Penitentiary.  It  shows  in  what  direc- 
tion are  the  good  intentions  of  the  Society,  and  shows 
to  what  extremity  they  are  even  now  carried,  and  how 
much  further  and  effectually  they  may  be  exerted 
when  means  are  provided  to  accomplish  an  object  that 
must  be  included  in  the  list  of  philanthropic  work. 

It  is  gratifying  that  we  find  among  ourselves  such 
evidences  of  the  capabilities  of  good  which  our  Society 
in  its  present  organization  possesses,  and  how  benefici- 
ally those  capabilities  are  employed. 
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COUNTY  PRISON. 

The  Agent  of  the  Society  for  the  County  Prison  has 
a  mixed  and  often  a  vexatious  task.  His  duties  com- 
mence with  the  first  arrest  of  one  charged  with  offence, 
charged  with  any  violation  of  law  beyond  simple  drunk- 
enness or  vagrancy.  For  the  convicted  drunkard  a  fine 
or  twenty-four  hours  imprisonment  is  demanded  by  law, 
and  that  being  a  sentence  it  may  be  fulfilled  at  any 
time  within  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  payment  of  the 
fine  will  cause  the  imprisonment  to  cease.  And  the 
endurance  of  the  twenty-four  hours  imprisonment  will 
avail,  of  course,  to  save  the  payment  of  the  fine.  The 
services  of  the  Agent  of  the  County  Prison  are  not 
called  for  in  the  case  of  simple  intoxication.  Though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  unhappy  culprit,  especially 
if  a  woman,  is  often  tempted  into  a  use  of  her  tongue 
that  calls  from  the  Magistrate  an  additional  sentence 
for  breach  of  the  peace  by  abuse,  so  that  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Agent  may  be  solicited. 

The  services  of  the  Agent  of  the  County  Prison  have 
been  so  long  and  successfully  rendered  as  to  identify 
him,  in  certain  cases  and  with  certain  persons,  with  the 
Prison.  And  the  old  offender  from  habit,  and  the  new- 
ly committed  by  instruction,  as  soon  as  they  find  the 
key  of  the  cell  turned  upon  them,  institute  the  in- 
quiry:— "Where  is  Mr.  Mullen?"  And  Mr.  Mullen, 
followed  by  his  clerk,  in  due  time  hears  the  appeal, 
takes  note  of  the  circumstances,  and  by  consultation 
with  the  Magistrate  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  offence,  and  of  the  offender.     In 
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due  time  his  exertions  are  recognized  by  the  Magis- 
trate, and  become  generally  successful,  if  the  case  be 
one  not  returnable  to  the  prosecuting  officer. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Mullen's  unfortunate 
clients  resort  to  him  generally  as  if  all  power  was  in 
his  hands,  and  even  when  the  case  is  concluded  in  the 
Court,  and  the  prisoner  pronounced  guilty,  and  is 
sentenced  to  some  months  imprisonment,  she  (for  the 
females  are  more  hopeful  and  trusting)  sends  for  Mr. 
Mullen  to  have  her  time  shortened ;  and  though  told 
that  the  Judge  has  decided,  she  seems  oblivious  or 
ignorant  of  the  powers  of  the  Judge,  and  asks  Mr. 
Mullen  to — 

"  Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Re-judge  his  justice." 

■ 

And  even  in  such  cases  where  there  is  a  little  "  after 
discovered"  testimony  favourable  to  the  convict,  or  the 
plea  of  sickness,  present  or  approaching,  numerous 
children  and  a  husband  at  home,  and  good  conduct 
to  be  pleaded,  the  Judge  considers  less  the  letter  than 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  saves  the  family  from^great 
suffering  by  restoring  the  mother  to  her  place  and 
duties,  the  pledge  of  amendment  being  given. 

The  Judges  of  our  Criminal  Courts  are  gentlemen 
who  act  from  a  belief  that  in  the  criminal  law  it  is  "  the 
letter  that  killeth,  the  spirit  that  maketh  to  live,"  and 
as  such  they  become  ministers  of  qualified  mercy. 

Subjoined  we  give  the  Prison  Agent's  Report. 
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WM.  J.  MULLEN'S  REPORT. 

Philadelphia,  Ntn^ember  24,  1^79. 

I  herewith  present  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  that  I 
have  caused  to  be  released  from  our  County  Prison  within  the  past 
year;  accompanied  by  some  particular  citations.  They  were  all 
Court  Cases,  and  were  released  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities, and  in  most  instances  with  the  consent  of  the  prosecutors. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  released  through  the  interference 
of  the  Agent,  from  November  24,  1878,  to  November  24,  1879, 
was  (2,126,)  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  This 
was  done  at  a  saving  to  the  tax  payers  of  ($26,043  50,)  twenty-six 
thousand  and  forty-three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  which  amount 
would  have  been  expended  for  the  ignoring  of  their  cases,  and 
their  maintenance  while  in  prison. 

The  amount, of  the  prisoners*  money  expended  as  costs  in  the 
settlement  of  their  cases,  which  was  paid  to  the  Magistrates  and 
others,  was  sixty-two  dollars  and  forty-five  cents,  (^562  45).  There 
have  been  975  letters  written  within  the  past  year  for  prisoners  to 
their  friends. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  released  through  the  interference 
,  of  the  Agent  within  the  last  twenty-six  years,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  agency,  amounts  to  forty-seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  (47,763). 

Please  find  annexed  a  statement  of  some  of  the  cases,  as  taken 
from  the  Agent's  Journal  within  the  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  approval. 

WILLIAM  J.  MULLEN, 

Agent. 


LIST  OF  CASES  OF  THE  PRISON  AGENT  FOR  1879. 

Number  i  : — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable, colored  woman,  who 
was  imprisoned  upon  a  capias  issued  by  the  Sheriff,  upon  the  charge 
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of  **  Slander.*'  She  got  into  the  difficulty  by  having  a  quarrel  with 
her  neighbor,  who  abused  her ;  she  boasted  to  her  prosecutor  that  she 
was  a  decent  woman  and  a  member  of  church,  and  she  would  not 

talk  to  an thing  like  her,  using  a  vulgar  epithet.     She  then 

went  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door.  Her  prosecutor  then  em- 
ployed counsel,  who  took  out  a  Sheriff's  writ  and  imprisoned  her, 
and  separated  her  from  her  little  child,  eighteen  months  old.  The 
distress  of  the  child  in  consequence  of  having  been  separated  from 
the  care  and  attention  of  its  mother,  caused  it  from  neglect  to 
go  into  convulsive  fits  from  which  it  died. 

The  Agent  supplied  her  with  counsel,  and  applied  to  the  Court  to 
have  her  released  upon  bail,  which  afforded  her  an  opportunity  to  be 
discharged  from  prison  to  see  to  the  burial  of  her  child.  Her  release 
was  attended  with  the  expense  of  one  dollar,  which  was  paid  by  the 
Agent  from  the  Society's  funds  to  the  Prothonotary  of  the  Court, 
the  husband  being  unable  to  pay  anything*  Since  the  death  of  the 
child  the  prosecutor  has  been  seen,  and  has  agreed  to  a  settlement 
of  the  case. 

Number  2: — Was  that  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  imprisoned 
upon  the  charge  of  "Breach  of  the  Peace  and  Fighting,"  an 
offence  of  which  she  said  she  was  not  guilty.  She  was  the  mother 
of  four  little  children,  two  of  whom  were  sick  at  home  with  scar- 
let fever,  and  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  a  mother's  care. 

The  Agent  went  to  the  Magistrate  and  procured  her  release  from 
Prison,  and  she  returned  to  her  home  and  cared  for  her  children. 

Number  3 : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  man  that  had  been  commit- 
ted to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  '*  Misdemeanor,"  which  consisted 
in  throwing  a  load  of  ashes  uix)n  the  pavement.  The  Agent  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  not  guilty,  and  that  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted by  some  mischievous  young  man,  at  a  time  when  the  pris- 
oner was  temporarily  absent  from  his  horse  and  cart.  He  was  a 
poor  man,  and  had  four  little,  motherless  children  to  care  for,  his 
wife  having  been  deceased  but  three  weeks.  The  Agent  procured 
his  release  from  Prison,  and  he  went  home  and  cared  for  his  little 
ones. 
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Number  4 : — Was  that  of  a  young  man,  of  temperate  habits, 
committed  upon  the  charge  of  "Assault  and  Abuse.*'  His  father  tes- 
tified that  he  was  guilty  and  insane.  The  Agent  procured  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Prison  physician,  who,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  prisoner,  decided  that  he  was  not  insane,  and  that  he  was  in 
good  health. 

The  Agent  ascertained  that  his  offence  consisted  in  his  eating 
heartily,  which  his  father  found  too  expensive,  and  the  main  object 
of  his  imprisonment  was  to  put  the  expense  of  his  support  upon  the 
County,  the  prisoner  being  unable  to  obtain  employment.  The 
Agent  procured  his  discharge. 

Number  5  : — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  poor  woman,  who  was 
wrongfully  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  **  Malicious  Mischief," 
which  consisted  in  her  breaking  a  pane  of  glass,  at  a  time  when 
she  was  resisting  a  Constable  from  distraining  her  goods  for  rent 
she  did  not  owe,  she  having  rented  apartments  from  parties  who 
were  in  arrears. 

They  seized  upon  the  prisoner's  property  for  an  indebtedness 
she  had  previously  paid.  The  Agent  went  to  the  Magistrate,  ex- 
plained her  case,  and  procured  her  prompt  release. 

Number  6  : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  colored  girl,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  Prison  by  the  United  States  Marshal  for  passing  a  coun- 
terfeit dollar.  As  she  was  unable  to  read,  and  was  not  conscious 
that  the  dollar  was  counterfeit,  and  had  taken  it  in  change  in  good 
faith,  the  Agent  saw  District  Attorney  Valentine,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  and  supplied  her  with  counsel,  who  explain- 
ed her  case,  and  the  result  was  her  acquittal  by  the  Court.  The 
prosecutor  became  satisfied  that  she  did  not  pass  the  dollar  with  a 
guilty  intention. 

Number  7: — Was  that  of  a  man  committed  upon  the  charge  of 
**  Wife  Desertion,"  his  wife  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  would  support  her  and  her  children  if  the  husband  did 
not.  She  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  authority 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  When  she  learned  she  could  not  re- 
ceive any  assistance  from  the  Guardians  unless  she  went  to  the 
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Almshouse  to  live,  which  she  did  not  want  to  do,  she  came  to  the 
Agent  and  begged  him  to  interfere  in  her  behalf,  and  have  her  hus- 
band released  from  Prison,  as  he  was  a  good  mechanic,  and  could 
earn  fifteen  dollars  per  week  if  he  had  employment  given  him. 

His  employer  was  seen  and  was  persuaded  to  give  him  sufficient 
work  to  enable  him  to  support  his  family;  the  Agent  became  secu- 
rity for  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  released  by  the  Magistrate  with 
the  consent  of  his  wife. 

Number  8  : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  old  woman  who  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  pint  measure, 
of  but  little  value  ;  her  first  offence.  The  Agent  saw  the  District 
Attorney,  explained  her  condition,  supplied  her  with  counsel,  and 
saw  that  she  was  released  from  prison. 

Number  9 : — Was  that  of  a  respectable  young  man,  committed 
to  Prison  for  "Larceny."  He  was  a  resident  of  New  York,  here 
on  his  wedding  tour,  and  was  stopping  at  a  hotel  with  his  bride. 
He  had  been  married  but  two  weeks.  Some  articles  of  jewelry 
had  been  stolen  in  the  hotel,  and  as  he  was  a  stranger  it  was  thought 
that  he  might  have  taken  them.  As  there  was  no  proof  that  he 
had  taken  anything,  the  Agent  supplied  him  with  counsel^  brought 
him  before  the  Court  on  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  and  saw  that  he 
was  honorably  acquitted. 

Number  10: — Was  that  of  an  insane  man,  who  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  six  months,  upon  the 
charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  watch,  of  but  little  value,  that  he  took 
from  a  pawnbroker's,  at  a  time  when  the  owner  was  offering  it  in 
pledge.  The  Agent  made  an  application  to  Judge  Thayer  to  re- 
consider the  sentence,  and  grant  him  a  new  trial,  for. the  purpose 
of  proving  that  he  was  insane,  and  that  he  was  not  accountable  for 
what  he  had  done.  When  a  certificate  was  presented  to  his  Honor, 
signed  by  the  Prison  physicians,  the  application  was  successful,  and 
a  new  trial  was  granted.  The  Agent  supplied  him  with  counsel. 
His  insanity  was  fully  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  before 
whom  he  was  tried.  The  Agent  then  asked  to  have  him  sent  to  the 
Insane   Asylum  at  Danville,  Penna.,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
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where  he  will  be  supported  at  an  expense  to  the  State,  instead  of 
being  confined  in  Prison. 

Number  i  i  : — Was  that  of  a  young  man  of  good  character,  who 
had  an  intelligent  wife,  the  mother  of  an  infant  three  weeks  old. 
The  prisoner  was  out  of  employment  at  a  time  when  he  was  in 
a  destitute  condition,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  as  he 
said.  He  became  desperate,  and  went  into  a  jewelry  store,  and 
asked  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  to  show  him  some  gold 
lockets.  When  the  articles  were  placed  before  him  by  the  owner, 
the  prisoner  endeavored  to  conceal  one  of  the  articles  with  a  view 
of  disposing  of  it  to  get  food  for  his  wife  and  child.  Before  he 
had  done  this,  he  had  commenced  suit  against  his  former  employ- 
er for  wages  due  him,  for  previous  services,  that  he  was  entitled 
to.  If  this  money  had  been  paid  him  as.  it  ought  to  have  been, 
he  might  have  been  saved  from  committing  the  crime  he  was  im- 
prisoned for. 

Your  Agent  supplied  him  with  counsel  who  succeeded  in  having 
him  acquitted  by  proving  his  previous  good  character,  and  requir- 
ing his  former  employer  to  come  into  Court  and  testify  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  refused  to  pay  him  the  amount  that  was  due  him.  A 
benevolent  lady  who  pitied  the  prisoner's  wife  and  child,  took 
charge  of  them,  and  offered  to  provide  for  them  until  your  Agent 
obtained  the  husband's  release  from  Prison.  A  lady  that  had  heard 
of  the  case,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Agent  the  sum  of  two  dol- 
lars, which  was  given  for  their  relief. 

Number  1 2  :— Was  the  case  of  a  woman  committed  to  Prison  upon 
the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  some  coats  that  another  woman  had 
taken  out  from  a  tailor  in  her  game.  The  Agent  supplied  her  with 
counsel,  and  saw  that  she  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and  the 
guilty  party  held  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  offence. 

Number  13 : — Was  the  case  of  a  small  boy  that  was  committed  to 
Prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  some  coal  that  he  had 
taken  off  the  track  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany. It  was  taken  at  a  time  when  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and 
his  parents  were  without  fuel.     The  Agent's  interference  in  his  be- 
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half  procured  his  release  from  Prison,  with   the  consent  of  the 
prosecutor. 

Number  14: — The  cases  of  two  poor  women  that  were  im- 
prisoned upon  the  charge  of  the  "  Larceny  of  Cabbage."  Each 
had  a  family  of  children  that  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  food. 
The  cabbage  was  estimated  to  be  worth  six  cents,  and  they  had 
taken  it  from  the  market  place.  The  Agent's  interference  in  their 
behalf  procured  their  prompt  release  from  Prison. 

Number  15  : — Was  that  of  a  young  man  upon  the  charge  of 
"  Homicide."  He  got  into  the  difficulty  by  a  quarrel  he  had  with 
a  man.  He  struck  him  with  his  fist  in  a  moment  of  excitement. 
The  effect  of  the  blow  caused  the  deceased  to  fall,  at  which  time 
he  was  so  seriously  injured  as  to  cause  his  death.  At  the  request 
of  Inspector  Chandler,  the  Agent  supplied  the  prisoner  with  com* 
petent  jcounsel,  who  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Court  and  the 
Jury  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  He  was  convicted  of  "  Manslaughter,"  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  one  year  imprisonment  in  the  County  Prison.  His  sen- 
tence was  dated  from  the  time  that  he  was  first  committed  for 
trial.  By  this  sentence  he  is  required  to  serve  but  eight  months 
from  the  time  of  his  sentence.  His  previous  character  was  good, 
with  but  few  exceptions  of  "  Breaches  of  the  Peace"  while  serving 
the  City  as  a  Fireman. 

He  has  a  blind  brother  that  is  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind ;  his 
family  is  respectable,  and  have  tendered  their  thanks  to  your  Agent 
for  his  services  in  their  brother's  behalf 

Number  16: — Was  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  one  of  four  pris- 
oners that  had  been  convicted  upon  the  charge  of  **  Larceny 
and  Housebreaking."  The  Agent  ascertained,  uf)on  a  careful  in- 
vestigation, that  this  girl  was  entirely  innocent  of  what  she  had 
been  convicted  of,  and  that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  bad  man  that 
was  respectably  connected.  He  had  gone  to  New  Jersey,  where 
she  lived,  married  her,  and  obtained  of  her  fifty  dollars  which  she 
had  earned  at  service,  where  she  was  then  living.  He  brought  her 
to  this  City  to  live  with  him,  as  he  promised,  at  the  house  of  his 
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respectable  parents.  Instead  of  doing  this  he  took  her  to  a  house 
occupied  by  thieves,  and  while  living  there,  her  husband,  in  com- 
pany with  two  girls,  committed  the.  robbery,  for  which  they  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  months 
each.  As  it  was  not  shown  that  this  prisoner  had  done  anything 
that  was  wrong,  and  that  the  robbery  had  been  committed  by  her 
husband  and  others  without  her  knowledge,  the  Judge  refused  to 
sentence  her,  and  consented  that  she  might  be  released  and  taken 
charge  of  by  her  husband's  parents,  who  expressed  considerable 
sympathy  for  her.  She  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  for 
a  divorce,  and  be  separated  from  the  man  who  has  deceived  her. 

Number  17  : — Was  the  case  of  a  woman  that  was  imprisoned  with 
her  child,  a  babe  aged  about  twenty  months.  She  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  charge  of  being  a  **  Common  Scold."  As  she  was 
sick  and  was  about  to  give  birth  to  an  infant,  the  Agent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Inspector  Chandler,  interfered  in  her  belialf,  and. became 
bail  for  her,  and  in  this  way  procured  her  prompt  release  from 
prison,  and  allowed  her  to  return  to  her  home. 

Number  18  : — Was  the  case  of  a  German  woman  upon  the  charge 
of  **  Malicious  Mischief  and  Assault.**  The  Agent  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Judge  Allison  to  her  condition,  and  asked  that  she  and  an 
insane  man  be  sent  to  the  Danville  Insane  Asylum.  The  Prison 
Physician  had  testified  to  their  insanity.  The  Agent's  request  was 
complied  with. 

Number  19  : — ^Was  that  of  a  Christian  man  that  married  a  Jewess. 
As  her  parents  were  very  much  displeased  at  the  marriage,  they 
showed  their  dissatisfaction  by  taking  from  her  the  diamond  ear- 
rings that  they  had  given  her  before  she  was  married.  As  the  lady 
considered  they  were  her  property,  she  asked  her  husband  to  go 
to  her  mother's  bureau  drawer  and  take  the  diamonds  and  return 
them  to  her.  As  he  believed  his  wife  had  a  right  to  the  articles, 
he  took  them  from  the  apartment  of  the  mother.  For  this  he  was 
sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  six  months.  The  Agent  supplied 
him  with  counsel,  and  saw  that  his  sentence  was  re-considered  and 
reduced  to  three  months.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
prosecutor,  who  regretted  having  brought  the  prosecution. 
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Number  20  : — Was  that  of  a  young  girl,  who  was  committed  to 
Prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  lamp,  valued  at  fifty 
cents.  As  it  did  not  appear  that  she  was  guilty  of  the  charge,  she 
was  acquitted  through  the  Agent's  interference. 

Number  21 : — Was  the  case  of  a  small  boy,  upon  the  charge  of 
the  larceny  of  a  board,  of  but  little  value.  At  the  request  of  In- 
spector Warren,  the  Agent  saw  the  Magistrate,  and  had  his  case 
returned  to  Court,  after  which  he  was  discharged. 

Number  22  : — At  the  request  of  Judge  Allison,  your  Agent  took 
charge  of  a  warrant,  drawn  upon  the  City  Treasurer,  for  the  sum  of 
^83  00,  which  was  due  a  prisoner  for  witness  money,  in  the  case  of 
the  Fletcher  homicide.  As  the  prisoner  was  a  pauper,  and  of  intem- 
perate habits,  and  was  an  inmate  of  a  station  house  where  the  murder 
was  committed,  the  Judge  delegated  the  Agent  to  act  as  the  custo- 
dian of  the  prisoner's  funds,  and  give  it  to  him  at  intervals,  to  meet 
his  pressing  necessities,  instead  of  giving  it  to  him  to  spend  for 
intoxicating  drinks.  The  Judge's  request  was  complied  with  by 
the  Agent,  who  saw  that  the  money  was  properly  expended  for 
clothing,  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Number  23 : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  was  committed 
to  Prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  coat,  valued  at 
{3  00.  While  he  was  detained  in  Prison  to  await  his  trial,  his 
child  had  fallen  into  the  fire  and  was  burned  to  death.  The  Agent 
informed  the  District  Attorney  of  the  prisoner's  distressed  con- 
dition, after  which  the  case  was  promptly  disposed  of,  as  there  was 
no  evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  charge  that  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  him  three  years  previous.  The  law  required  that 
the  charge  should  be  brought  within  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
Agent  supplied  him  with  some  money,  and  saw  that  he  was  promptly 
discharged  from  Prison. 

Number  24 : — Was  the  case  of  a  small  boy,  upon  the  charge  of 
the  larceny  of  a  broom.  Your  Agent  interposed  in  his  behalf,  and 
saw  that  he  was  promptly  released  from  Prison. 

Number  25  : — Was  that  of  a  seaman,  upon  the  charge  of  having 
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a  pistol  in  his  pocket.  He  made  no  denial  of  the  fact.  As  he  did 
not  use  it,  or  harm  any  one  with  it,  the  Agent  asked  Judge 
Hare  to  refrain  from  sentencing  him,  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  have  him  sent  to  sea.  The  application  was  successful,  and 
he  went,  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

Number  26  :-T-Was  also  the  case  of  a  sailor,  upon  the  charge  of 
"  I^arceny  as  Bailee.'*  Judge  Hare  requested  your  Agent  to  have 
him  shipped,  which  was  complied  with.  The  Agent  obtained  him 
a  situation  as  Steward,  for  which  he  will  receive  good  pay  for  his 
services.  The  difficulty  occurred  by  pawning  some  articles  that 
had  been  given  him,  which  had  been  stolen.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  together  with  his  previous  good  character,  the  Judge  showed 
his  sympathy. 

Number  27  : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman,  upon  the  charge 
of  **  Breach  of  Peace  and  Threats."  She  was  the  mother  of  four 
children,  one  of  whom  was  an  infant  but  three  weeks  old.  The 
Agent  went  to  the  Magistrate  and  procured  her  release,  she  having 
been  detained  in  Prison  but  a  short  time,  lliis  prompt  interfer- 
ence of  the  Agent  prevented  much  suffering  that  would  otherwise 
have  taken  place  for  the  want  of  a  mother's  care. 

Number  28 : — Was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  committed  to 
Prison  upon  the  charge  of  being  a  '*  Common  Scold."  The  Agent 
became  bail  for  her  appearance  at  Court  when  wanted.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  bring  her  into  Court  for  trial,  the  Agent  sup- 
plied her  with  Counsel  who  informed  Judge  Hare  that  her  infant 
was  in  a  dying  condition,  and  it  wouldbe  cruel  to  take  her  from 
her  home  under  such  distressing  circumstances.  The  Judge  re- 
quested her  to  go  to  her, home,  and  attend  to  her  child,  with  the 
understanding  that  she  would  leave  the  neighborhood  where  she 
was  living. 

Number  29  : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  and  her  daughter, 
who  were  committed  to  Prison  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny 
of  a  pair  of  pants  and  a  vest,  that  had  belonged  to  a  boarder 
where  the  daughter  was  a  servant.      There  were  other  persons  in 
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the  house  that  must  have  taken  the  articles.  They  were  arrested 
upon  a  mere  suspicion,  without  any  proof  that  they  were  the  guilty 
parties.  The  Agent's  interference  in  the  case  caused  them  to  be 
promptly  released,  they  having  been  in  Prison  but  two  days. 

They  were  respectable  persons  that  had  never  before  been  accus- 
ed of  doing  anything  wrong.  The  mother  was  in  no  way  connect- 
ed with  the  case. 

Number  30 : — Was  the  case  of  an  insane  colored  woman,  who 
had  been  committed  to  Prison  upon  the  charge  of  *'  Breach  of  the 
Peace."  Her  insanity  consisted  in  stripping  herself  of  her  cloth- 
ing and  going  about  among  her  neighbors  in  a  naked  condition. 
Your  Agent  procured  a  certificate  from  the  Prison  Physicians 
certifying  to  her  insanity.  He  then  presented  a  formal  communi- 
cation to  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  the  woman  be  admitted 
into  the  insane  department  of  the  Almshouse.  The  application 
was  unsuccessful.  It  was  returned  to  the  Agent,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  apply  to  the  Court  to  send  her  to  the  Danville  In- 
sane Asylum.  When  the  Court  was  informed  of  the  state  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Hagart,  the  District  Attorney,  promised  to  have  her  sent 
to  the  Danville  Insane  Asylum,  which  was  done. 

Number  31 : — Was  the  case  of  an  industrious  woman,  who  was 
the  mother  of  two  children,  who  was  committed  to  Prison  upon 
the  charge  of  **  Assault  and  Battery,"  she  having  thrown  scalding 
hot  water  upon  her  prosecutor,  at  a  time  when  he  had  entered  her 
premises,  and  attempted  to  commit  a  rape  upon  her  person.  The 
Agent  ascertained  that  she  was  a  respectable,  honest  woman,  who 
worked  in  a  mill  for  the  support  of  herself  and  children.  He 
went  to  the  prosecutor,  and  informed  him,  in  unmistakable  terms, 
that  if  he  did  not  go  to  the  Magistrate  and  pay  the  costs,  with- 
draw the  suit,  and  release  the  woman  from  Prison  immediately, 
and  allow  her  to  return  to  her  home  and  see  to  her  children,  that 
were  in  charge  of  the  neighbors,  he  would  immediately  proceed 
against  him,  and  have  him  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  the  charge 
of  attempting  to  outrage  the  person  of  an  honest  woman.  All 
this  he  consented  to  do  if  she  would  sign  a  paper,  and  take  an 
oath  that  she  would  not   prosecute  him  after  she   was  released. 
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These  conditions  your  Agent  would  not  consent  to,  but  the  case 
was  promptly  withdrawn,  the  costs  paid  by  him,  and  the  prisoner 
released,  and  left  free  to  prosecute  if  she  pleases.  She  was  in 
Prison  two  days. 

Number  32: — Was  the  case  of  a  seaman,  upon  the  charge  of 
**  Breach  of  the  Peace  and  Fighting.*'  As  his  vessel  was  about  to 
leave  the  port,  and  he  was  likely  to  lose  his  situation  and  pay,  the 
Agent  saw  the  Magistrate  and  obtained  his  release  in  time  for  him 
to  leave  with  his  vessel.  He  got  into  the  difficulty  by  the  too  free 
use  of  strong  drink. 

Number  33 : — Was  the  case  of  an  insane  man,  upon  the  charge  of 
**  Breach  of  the  Peace  and  Drunkenness.**  He  inherited  his  .insan- 
ity from  his  father,  that  the  Agent  took  from  the  Prison  fifteen 
years  ago  to  the  Insane  Asylum  at  the  Almshouse. 

The  Agent  saw  that  he  was  released  from  Prison  and  taken 
charge  of  by  his  guardian,  and  placed  in  an  insane  asylum. 

Number  34 : — Was  the  case  of  two  young  boys  who  were*  accus- 
ed of  stealing  flowers  from  a  garden.  As  they  were  of  good  charac- 
ter, and  had  respectable  parents,  and  as  they  had  only  taken  a 
flower,  the  Agent  interfered  in  their  behalf,  supplied  them  with 
counsel,  and  saw  that  they  were  acquitted.  There  was  a  suspicious 
circumstance  in  their  case,  aside  from  the  taking  of  the  flowers,  that 
would  have  proved  very  disastrous  to  their  case,  if  it  had  not  been 
properly  explained  to  the  Court.  This  circumstance  was  that  one 
of  the  boys  was  in  possession  of  twenty  keys  that  were  found  in 
his  pocket  at  the  time  of  his  arrest;  this  fact  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  had  them  for  burglarious  purposes.  The  Agent  caused 
the  boy*s  employer  to  come  into  Court,  and  prove  that  she  kept 
a  junk-shop,  and  had  given  them  to  the  boy  to  accompany  a  lady 
to  fit  a  key  to  her  door.  After  this  explanation  they  were  acquitted 
of  the  charge. 

Number  35  : — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  woman  who  was 
a  resictpnt  of  Germantown,  that  had  been  committed  to  prison  upon 
the  charge  of  being  a  **  Common  Scold,**  and  having  threatened 
to  set  fire  to  a  stable.     There  were  many  witnesses  that  testified 
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against  her.  The  Agent  supplied  her  with  counsel,  who  succeeded 
in  proving  by  her  accusers  that  she  was  a  harmless  woman,  of  un- 
sound mind,  who  spent  much  of  her  time  in  talking  to  herself, 
and  was  overheard  to  say  what  she  would  do  to  injure  her  neigh- 
bors. The  jury  having  become  convinced  that  she  was  a  weak 
minded  woman,  found  her  not  guilty  ;  after  which  Judge  Yerkes 
kindly  consented  that  she  might  be  released  from  custody,  upon 
the  condition  that  she  would  move  away  from  the  neighborhood 
where  she  was  living.  She  had  a  good  husband  and  four  chil- 
dren. 

Number  36  : — Was  that  of  a  feeble  minded  young  girl  that  had 
been  committed  to  prison  for  '*  Larceny.**  She  had  been  an  inmate 
of  a  boarding  school  in  the  West,  where  she  was  being  educated  to 
be* a  school  teacher.  She  was  in  poor  health,  and  was  subject  to 
fits  of  somnambulism.  In  consequence  of  this  affliction  she  had  to 
leave  this  Institution,  and  came  to  this  City  and  sought  employ- 
ment in  the  house  of  a  respectable  family.  She  informed  her  em- 
ployers of  her  infirmities,  and  begged  them  not  to  place  anything 
of  value  in  her  way.  During  one  of  her  fits  of  somnambulism, 
she  picked  up  some  articles  of  clothing  and  carried  them  off.  The 
Agent  supplied  her  with  counsel,  and  saw  that  her  case  was  prop- 
erly explained  to  the  Court,  after  which  she  was  acquitted  and  re- 
leased from  Prison. 


The  Report  of  the  Prison  Agent  is  somewhat  in 
exiensOy  more  perhaps  than  would  seem  consistent  with 
the  limits  which  we  are  compelled  to  prescribe  to  this 
general  report,  containing  all  that  we  may  say  in  a  year. 
But  the  Agent's  Report  is  an  exemplification  of  the 
works  of  the  Societ)^ — for  qui  fecit  per  alium  fecit  per 
se,  so  that  what  Mr.  Mullen  has  done  in  the  name  of 
the  Society,  if  well  done,  the  Society  has  done ;  and  we 
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know  from  observation  that  much  of  his  work  has 
been  well  done,  and  that  of  which  we  know  so  much, 
seems  to  justify  the  assurance  that  all  is  right. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  some  of  the  persons 
whose  freedom  Mr.  Mullen  has  procured  did  not  de- 
serve punishment  of  some  kind,  but  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  great  ends  of  justice  were  rather  promoted, 
than  defeated,  by  their  release.  Legal  punishment 
should  not,  like  the  artful  tinker,  continue  to  make 
every  exercise  productive  of  another  offence.  Public 
good  is  not  promoted  by  the  lengthened  detention  of 
an  offender  from  a  family.  Imprisonment  is  usuaily 
disgraceful ;  its  protraction  may  be  cruelty.  The  man 
or  woman  whose  spirit  is  broken  down  by  excessive 
punishment  may  never  regain  a  position  in  which 
to  do  good  to  the  family.  But  the  released  offender 
may  at  any  time  be  returned  to  the  prison  if  he  should 
deserve  it.  Not  much  is  gained  to  public  honesty  by 
closely  following  up  with  heavy  sentences  those  who 
have  been  charged  with  misdemeanor.  The  act  of 
arrest — the  fact  of  imprisonment,  might  be  made  the 
occasion  of  amendment  without  the  imposition  of  a 
sentence  that  fixes  the  disgrace.  We  admit,  then,  that 
in  some  cases  Mr.  Mullen  has  procured  the  release  of 
persons  justly  charged  with  offences — but  we  do  not 
admit  that  consequently  he  has  promoted  a  public 
wrong.  We  do  not  know  all  the  accused  whose  re- 
lease he  has  procured  before  trial,  but  we  do  know 
some  who,  though  culpable,  have,  by  their  release,  been 
led  to  a  reformation  of  life. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  what  seems  not  to  have 
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struck  some  who  criticise  and  condemn  the  efforts  of 
the  Prison  Agent  to  procure  the  release  of  persons 
charged  with  offences,  viz.,  that  the  Prison  Agent  has 
no  more  authority  or  power  to  liberate  a  prisoner,  even 
upon  the  lowest  charge,  than  has  any  other  citizen  not 
in  judicial  position.  The  Agent  procures  the  release 
of  persons  whose  cases  would  be  returned  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  and  by  him  handed  to  the  Grand  Jury. 
The  act  of  liberation  is  performed  by  the  Magistrate 
that  committed  the  prisoner.  The  Agent  presents  the 
case  to  the  committing  Magistrate  with  any  new  testi- 
mony that  may  have  offered  itself.  But  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  prisoner,  in  health,  condition, 
and  family  dependents,  are  made  the  theme  of  his  elo- 
quence with  the  Magistrate,  and  the  success  that 
attends  his  interference  shows  that  he  must  have  been 
eloquent,  when  often  it  happens  that  as  a  result  of  his 
labours,  not  only  the  Magistrate  consents  .to  the  dis- 
charge, but  the  very  prosecutor  manifests  his  willing- 
ness to  settle  the  difficulty,  by  going  down  and  paying 
the  costs,  and  witnessing  the  liberation  of  theprisoner. 
This  is  certainly  a  triumph  for  the  Agent,  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  a  part  of  his  good  works.  It  is  per- 
haps a  less  gratifying  result  of  his  official  interference, 
to  find  the  occasion  for  invoking  mercy  a  second  time 
for  the  same  prisoner,  and  probably  from  the  same 
Magistrate.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Magis- 
trate and  the  Agent  are  rarely  the  most  bitter  in  their 
denunciation  of  the  offender  who  so  soon  returns  to 
evil  ways.  The  truth  is  those  two  officers  know 
better  than  others  the  condition  of  the  persons  with 
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whom  they  have  dealings,  and  do  not  expect  exact  pro- 
priety in  their  conduct,  nor  do  they  believe  very  heart- 
ily in  the  professions  of  repentance  which  are  so 
readily  made. 

The  professor  in  any  public  institution — the  Alms- 
house, for  example — knows  why  he  receives  appoint- 
ment too  well  to  be  startled  at  the  appearance  of  a 
diseased  person,  and  he  knows  too  well  the  character 
of  that  patient  to  be  startled  at  his  re-appearance  in  the 
hospital.  He  knows  that  though  he  may  have  failed 
to  produce  a  radical  cure  at  the  first  curing,  yet  he 
feels  that  he  is  not  the  less  bound  to  try  to  effect  a  cure 
how  often  soever  the  erring  man  may  present  himself. 
The  man  who  goes  often  to  the  public  hospital  may  at 
last  acquire  health  and  reach  old  age.  The  offender 
who  is  committed  frequently  to  prison  may,  in  the  end, 
fulfill  a  good  promise  of  amendment,  and  attain  to  res- 
pectability. A  man  must  be  very  bad  in  health  when 
the  physician  will  be  justified  in  withholding  advice  and 
withdrawing  medicine ;  and  anybody,  man  or  woman, 
must  have  gone  far  down,  when  sunk  below  the  hopes 
of  friends  and  the  Mercy  of  God.  Those  hopes  and 
that  mercy  are  to  encourage  the  cell  inmate — as  they 
are  to  stimulate  the  direct  labours  of  the  Official 
Visitor. 

We  have  hinted  that  more  than  one  reformation, 
many  improvements,  have  been  produced  by  the  direct 
operations  of  those  appointed  by  our  Society  to  do  that 
great  work — we  have  referred  already  to  one  or  two 
such  cases — we  could  point  to  many — but  one  estab- 
ishes  the  principle.     One  person  turned  from  the  error 
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of  his  way  is  regarded  by  Scriptural  estimate  as  of  in- 
finite importance.  One  woman  reformed  whose  life 
seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  gross  felony  and  in- 
famous impurity,  is  a  monument  to  the  faithful  labour 
of  our  Visitors  and  to  the  usefulness  of  our  Society. 

Let  our  Visitors  weigh  well  the  estimated  value  of  a 
human  being,  and  consider  that  it  is  their  mission  to 
try  to  redeem  the  offending  from  a  degradation  that 
bespeaks  the  loss  of  human  respect,  and  betokens  "  a 
disregard  of  God  in  His  way.*' 

But  it  is  occasionally  said  by  some  Visitors  that  we 
"have  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent  our  strength  for 
naught." 

Perhaps  so.  But  has  that  labour  been  regular  and 
persistent?  Sometimes  the  labour  is  ineffectual  from 
frequent  interruption — from  failure  to  meet  the  expec- 
tation of  the  visited,  by  some  neglect,  by  some  acci- 
dental detention,  on  the  part  of  the  Visitor.  Close  at- 
tention, cheerful  appearance,  earnestness  of  manner, 
firmness  to  rebuke  the  fault,  delicacy  in  imputing  it, 
and  appearance  of  confidence,  are  requisite  to  a  Visitor. 

But  suppose  with  all  these  good  qualities,  and  with 
a  proper  use  of  them  at  the  cell,  they  should  fail  of  in- 
ducing the  prisoner  to  repent  of  the  wrong  he  has  done 
and  try  to  do  better.  Is  all  lost,  has  all  been  in  vain  ? 
Is  the  Visitor  himself  beyond  the  necessity  of  improve- 
ment ?  May  not  his  efforts,  failing  objectively,  be  use- 
ful subjectively  ?  We  may  all  suspect  some  lack  of 
zeal  or  knowledge  where  our  efforts  are  not  as  fruitful 
as  we  hoped — but  the  duty  assumed  is  not  less  obliga- 
tory, because  sometimes  it  fails  in  desired  effect. 
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There  is  such  a  vast  difference  in  the  antecedents, 
the  character,  temper,  and  hopes  of  convicts,  that  a 
"general"  address,  a  set  discourse,  usually  fails  of  any 
permanent  benefit.  It  is  here  that  the  Separate  System 
has  one  of  its  great  advantages.  Every  conversation 
with  the  separated  prisoner  is  made  to  bear  upon  his 
particular  circumstances.  He  is  not  allowed  to  retire 
as  from  a  congregate  discourse,  and  sitting  down  to 
divide  off  the  address,  giving  the  admonition  and  de- 
hortation  to  another  individual,  reserving  only  the  least 
for  himself  and  considering  them  as  quite  unnecessary 
in  his  own  case.  A  learned  penologist  has  given  to 
the  cellular  mode  of  punishment  the  name  of  '*  Indivi- 
dual System,*'  not  merely  because  the  convict  is  sep- 
arately confined,  but  because  being  thus  confined  he 
may  be  dealt  with  individually.  The  mode  of  general 
lecturing  is  not  without  some  chance  of  effecting  good, 
though  it  lacks  certainty  and  perhaps  probability. 
Something  may  be  done  by  shooting  into  the  flock ; 
birds  escape  wounded  but  not  done  for  by  this  random 
proceeding.  But  the  single  shot  denotes  the  marks- 
man and  is  usually  effective. 


SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT  AN  IMPROPER  TERM. 

■ 

While  this  Report  is  in  preparation  an  attack  is  made 
upon  the  Separate  System,  because  a  prisoner  died  in- 
sane a  few  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  in 
the  Penitentiary. 

The  person  who  pronounced  the  censure  did  not  in- 
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quire  whether  the  convict  had  really  been  subjected  to 
separate  confinement,  or  whether  he  had  passed  the 
time  of  his  sentence  in  companionship  of  other  felons ; 
the  association  enforced  by  the  crowded  state  of  the 
cells  of  the  prison-house  in  which  he  was  held. 

We  cannot  easily  understand  how  confinement  in  a 
room  without  association  with  other  criminals  would 
give  a  tendency  to  insanity,  but  it  is  ver>'  easy  to 
comprehend  that  insanity  of  a  very  bad  type  would 
be  the  natural  result  to  a  man  of  some  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  tenderness  of  conscience,  shut  up  in  a  cell 
with  some  men  of  degraded  habits,  of  depraved  morals, 
and  blasphemous  and  indecent  language ;  all  of  which 
evils  are  sure  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  thousand 
convicts  in  our  large  prisons ;  and  the  man  of  refine- 
ment of  feeling  and  tenderness  of  conscience  may  still 
be  found  a  cell  occupant  there.  But  what  do  **  separate' 
and  ''solitary'  mean  when  applied  in  penology  as  adjec- 
tives qualifying  the  noun  confinement  ?  In  medical 
treatment  we  should  at  once  suppose  that  the  patient 
was  to  be  without  the  companionship  of  any  one.  Yet, 
judging  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  sick  chamber, 
we  feel  that  the  physician,  the  nurse  and  several  of 
the  family  would  certainly  be  exceptions  to  the  sweep- 
ing sentence  of  exclusion,  and  so  the  terms  would  ac- 
quire a  modified  signification.  When  a  change  of 
prison  discipline  was  contemplated  in  this  State,  penal 
laws  were  enacted  that  rendered  the  words  **  solitary 
confinement"  expressive  of  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  such  words  entered  into  the  sentence  of 
the  Judge  in  prescribing  the  punishment  of  the  convict. 
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It  was  soon  found  that  no  such  thing  as  real  absolute 
"  solitude"  could  be  practised,  and  no  such  thing  was 
intended.  Subsequent  enactments  prescribed  more  de- 
finite treatment  to  the  convict,  and  ''separate''  was 
used  as  expressive  of  the  meaning  of  the  enactment. 
Yet  the  word  solitary  was  not  stricken  out,  but  main-- 
tained  its  place  in  the  law  and  the  sentence.  It  should 
have  been  stricken  out,  but  remaining  we  seek  its  im- 
port and  its  true  meaning  and  intent,  as  derivable  from 
the  effect  which  it  has  had  upon  the  convict 

We  have,  in  another  part  of  this  Journal,  mentioned 
the  true  meaning  of  separate  and  solitary  confinement 
as  descriptive  of  the  punishment  of  a  convicted  felon, 
but  it  will  serve  to  correct  a  false  idea  if  we  repeat  the 
explanation,  in  other  language,  here. 

In  all  prisons  the  convict  (we  are  speaking  now  only 
of  convict  prisons)  must  see  his  keeper,  he  must  see 
some  other  of  the  attendants,  and  he  may  see  his 
friends.  In  a  congregate  prison,  the  convict,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  above  noted,  may  see  every  day  all  of 
his  fellow  convicts,  and  he  must  see  all  of  the  grand 
division  with  which  he  is  associated  in  prison  labours. 
Of  course  that  is  neither  "separate"  nor  "solitary/' 

In  a  prison  where  the  "  separate  and  solitary"  sys- 
tem is  faithfully  administered,  the  convict  is  kept  en- 
tirely separate  from  every  other  prisoner.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  see  any  one  of  them,  and  the  effort  is  to 
keep  him  from  knowing  that  there  is  any  other  prison- 
er in  the  institution — or  rather,  from  knowing  any  other 
inmate  of  the  prison.  He  is  kept  in  a  comfortable 
cell,  apart  from  any  other  convict,  and  no   circum- 
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stance  is  to  bring  him  into  association  with  any  other 
prisoner.  And  that  is  what  is  understood  by  separate 
confinement:  and  while  he  is  alone  in  his  cell,  he  is  in 
solittuUy  and  that  solitude  is  sometimes  bitterly  de- 
nounced. 

But  how  much  of  the  convict's  time  is  passed  alone 
in  his  cell,  in  this  enforced  solitude? 

The  convict  undergoing  separate  or  solitary  confine- 
ment, is  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  prison,  by  the 
superintendent,  by  the  keeper  in  charge,  and  by  the 
distributor  of  his  food.  With  these  he  may  always 
converse.  Silence  is  not  a  part  of  the  sentence,  nor  a 
local  rule,  excepting  as  between  prisoners;  and  the 
separate  or  solitary  confinement  should  prevent  con- 
versation among  prisoners.  The  man  who  super- 
intends his  work  in  the  cell  may  converse  with  the 
prisoner.  The  moral  instructor  or  chaplain  is  to  have 
at  least  daily  intercourse  with  him,  and  the  teacher 
must  of  course  talk  with  him,  and  to  prisoners  sepa- 
rately confined  frequent  visits  of  friends  or  members 
of  the  family  are  allowed. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  solitude  thus  frequently 
disturbed  can  lead  to  insanity. 

But  it  is  said  that  close  confinement,  however  the 
tedium  be  relieved  by  company,  will  produce  physical 
disease. 

Why,  hundreds  in  this  country  and  thousands  in 
other  countries  voluntarily  submit  to  separate  close  con- 
finement from  religious  motives  ;  some  do  not  speak  for 
years,  and  are  allowed  little  bodily  exercise.  These  do 
not  get  consequently  insane  nor  sick.     Is  it  then  only 
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the  criminal  that  must  be  indulged  in  conversation,  and 
that  conversation  criminal  ?  Those  who  seek  a  high 
degree  of  virtue  by  voluntary  separate  and  solitary  con- 
finement, whatever  else  they  may  miss,  do  not  miss 
good  mental  and  physical  health. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  word  "  solitary  "  was 
permitted  to  retain  its  place  in  the  penal  code,  where 
a  modification  of  treatment  rendered  it  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  law,  and 
where  also  the  word  is  not  expressive  of  the  treatment 
which  the  Judge  prescribes  when  he  sentences  the  con- 
victed felon. 

The  word  is  well  enough  where  it  is  used  to  pre- 
scribe or  describe  the  relations  of  the  inmate  of  one 
cell  with  his  brother  convict  in  another. 

The  words  "  separate  and  solitary  "  lead  to  misrep- 
resentation when  busy  persons  interfere  with  prison  re- 
lations with  a  view  of  exhibiting  a  morbid  philanthropy 
— or,  under  the  guise  of  humanity,  to  say  offensive 
things. 

When  the  separate  or  solitary  system  of  imprison- 
ment is  spoken  of,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  prisoner  is  separated  only  from  his  fellow  prison- 
ers ;  that  he  sees  daily  several  persons,  and  converses 
with  them  on  subjects  that  are  calculated  to  promote 
his  moral  and  physical  good ;  that  the  **  solitude  "  to 
which  he  is  condemned  is  only  that  solitude  which  pro- 
priety requires. 

The  opposite  of  all  this  is  the  association  of  the 
vicious,  which  is  not  likely  to  promote  virtue  in  the 
prisoner  or  safety  to  society. 
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Inquiries  satisfy  us  that  the  prisoner  whose  insanity 
is  mentioned  in  this  article,  was  not  submitted  to  sepa- 
rate  confinement.  He  was  one  of  those  whom  the  au- 
thorities are  compelled  to  make  joint  tenants  of  a  cell 
built  for  the  occupancy  oi  one  person. 

Were  the  days  of  a  felon  to  be  spent  indeed  in  the 
solitude  of  his  cell,  he  might  not  even  then  be  a  loser. 

There  is  to  a  man  capable  of  thought  moments  when 
previous  guilt  and  present  thought  lead  to  other  results 
than  insanity.  The  visitor  to  his  cell  may  call  up  re- 
membrances that  shall  lead  to  soothing  meditations. 
The  convict  may  conceal  the  history  of  his  former  con- 
dition from  others,  but  he  cannot  easily  exclude  the 
pressing  remembrance  of  the  seasons  of  family  com- 
fort, of  a  mother  s  affection,  the  long-enduring  patience 
and  affection  of  an  injured  wife  ;  and  while  these  create 
regret,  they  often  lead  to  holy  resolves,  and  may  often 
produce  freedom  of  thought  and  a  gush  of  affection 
that  enlarge  confinement  and  send  the  mind  abroad  in 
holy  exercise  and  heavenly  enjoyment.  Some  writer 
who  knew  the  power  of  solitude  to  chasten,  purify  and 
elevate  the  mind,  has  said : — 

**  They  err  who  deem  the  captive's  lot  confined 
To  the  drear  scenes  within  his  prison  wall, 
For  oft-times,  to  the  dungeon's  occupant 
The  largest,  noblest  freedom  has  been  given — 
That  of  the  soul's  communion  with  its  God." 
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THOUGHTS  ON  ADMIN ISTRA.TION. 

In  another  part  of  this  Journal  will  be  found  an  essay 
upon  the  superior  uses  and  benefits  of  the  Separate 
System. 

The  intention  of  writing  that  essay  was  to  advocate 
the  Separate  System  of  imprisonment,  and  not  to  con- 
sider modes  of  administration ;  and  we  have  not  greatly 
departed  from  that  intention.  It  is  difficult  to  prescribe 
modes  of  dealing  with  convicts,  when  the  system  of 
imprisonment  is  unknown.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
designate  the  course  to  be  adopted  and  pursued  with 
prisoners  where  the  system  is  fully  adopted,  especially 
if  that  system  be  cellular.  If  in  declaring  that  a  prison 
is  to  be  conducted  on  the  Separate  System  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  interference  with  that  system  is  to  be 
tolerated ;  if  when  the  convict  arrives  at  the  prison  the 
copy  of  the 'sentence  shall  say  "separate  and  solitary" 
confinement,  and  if  the  authorities  of  the  prison  shall 
resolve  that  the  order  of  the  Judge  shall  be  obeyed,  as 
the  Judge  has  resolved  and  declared  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Assembly  shall  be  obeyed,  then 
the  administration  of  the  system  is  not  difficult,  and 
the  mode  of  procedure  may  be  prescribed  after  con- 
sultation and  experience,  and  the  evils  that  are  de- 
nounced as  results  of  any  system  may  be  avoided.  The 
administration  of  a  "  Separate  System  "  prison  may  de- 
mand a  few  more  officers,  and  those  officers  may  require 
rather  higher  qualifications  than  are  usually  found  in 
our  prisons,  but  let  it  be  understood  that  one  cause  of 
not  finding  higher  qualifications  in  the  general  perso7inel 
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of  a  prison  is  that  it  is  not  looked  for — much  talent 
lies  latent.  It  needs  to  be  called  forth  and  directed. 
It  needs  encouragement  by  commendation,  reward  and 
direction,  and  many  "  Keepers  "  do  not  know  that  their 
round  of  duties  include  much  more  than  keeping,  and 
they  fail  to  comprehend  that  their  prisoners  are  capable 
of  something  more  than  obedience. 

We  are  to  look  in  the  first  place  to  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  separate  confinement  in  our  prisons. 
We  must,  before  such  a  system  can  be  perfectly  ad- 
ministered, adopt  and  construct  prisons  upon  a  plan 
which  will  insure  the  means  to  carry  out  all  the  plans 
that  belong  to  the  full  administration  of  the  system. 
The  system  adopted  and  the  prison  built,  there  will  be 
no  deficiency  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  (like  the  poor, 
they  "are always  wnth  us.*')  And  then  the  administra- 
tors of  that  system.  These  are  the  officers  and  serv- 
ants of  the  Institution,  from  the  superintendent  or  ward- 
en down  to  the  watchman  or  errand  man.  These  per- 
sons must  one  and  all  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
work  of  their  several  stations,  and  be  able  to  under- 
stand their  own  responsibilities.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  that  does  not  at  some  time,  and  not  unfrequently, 
come  in  close  contact  with  one  or  more  of  the  prison- 
ers. Before  they  can  profitably  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  respective  places  they  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  extent  and  full  requirements  of  those  duties. 
But  it  may  be  asked  how  are  these  persons  to  know  the 
duties  of  their  places,  and  how  to  discharge  those  du- 
ties, unless  by  practice.  I  do  not  think  they  could 
eitlier  know  or  do  their  duties  without  instruction  ;  but 
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that  instruction  must  accompany  practice.  All  who 
come  to  assist  are  not  by  their  willingness  to  work  nec- 
essarily able  to  work,  nor  is  every  one  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  work  capable  of  discharging  correctly  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  office.  One  part  of  that 
duty  is  to  instruct  others  in  their  duties.  Some  in  of- 
fice, and  some  who  seek  office,  in  a  prison,  are  quite 
unable  to  teach  others.  So  important  are  these  talents 
and  their  cultivation  in  the  art  of  teaching,  that  the  Di- 
rectors of  our  public  schools  have  felt  called  on  to  es- 
tablish a  Normal  School,  by  which  the  teacher  may  be 
taught  to  teach,  and  thus  aid  the  learner  to  learn. 

And  it  is  now,  as  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  pre- 
vious years,  a  matter  of  discussion  in  one  or  two 
countries  in  Europe,  whether  it  is  not  due  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  position  of  a  keeper  in  a  public  prison 
that  he  should  have  some  special  instruction  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  situation.  In  Italy  we 
are  told  the  experiment  has  been  successfully  made, 
and  men  are  admitted  to  position  oa  the  staff  of  the 
**  head-keeper,''  or  warden,  of  a  prison  only  when  they 
show  talents  for  the  place,  and  when  those  talents  have 
been  specially  directed  to,  and  cultivated  for,  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  of  a  prison  officer.  That  is — schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  pub- 
lic prisons  have  been  established — and  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  they  have  been  proposed  and  their  necessity 
discus3ed.  Their  importance  and  great  usefulness  are 
admitted  on  all  hands.  In  this  country  we  believe  we 
must  wait  for  some  time,  and  look  to  the  prison  itself 
to  rear  officers  for  the  various  duties  of  the  place,  and 
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consider  the  bitter  lessons  of  experience  as  the  quali- 
fying means. 

The  time  was,  we  all  know,  that  the  schoolmaster 
dropped  by  misfortune  into  the  place  of  teacher,  or 
rose  by  luck  into  a  position .  that  enabled  him  to  take 
hold  on  "  something  better."  At  present  men  obtain 
learning  and  gain  experience  in  the  Normal  School, 
and  are  enabled  to  acquire  and  prosecute  the  profes- 
sion of  teachers,  and  by  a  little  economy,  such  as  for- 
merly all  professions,  that  led  to  success,  required, 
they  secure  a  moderate  competence  by  the  continued, 
constant,  exercise  of  an  occupation  that  owes  its  per- 
manent success  to  special  training,  after  competent 
attainments. 

We  repeat  that  the  prison-keeper  school  is  not  likely 
to  be  an  institution  of  the  present  age  in  this  country. 

We  speak  of  systems  in  other  countries  and  of  their 
successful  administration  there,  and  then  we  talk  of  the 
imitation  in  this  country  of  systems  and  administrations 
which  have  been  so  eminently  profitable  by  their  entire 
success.  Then,  why  not  adopt  from  Belgium  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  system  which  she  adopted  from  us  ? 

The  answer  is  plain  and  easily  found.  When  the 
law  for  adopting  the  Separate  System  of  imprisonment 
was  passed  at  Brussels,  the  whole  of  Belgium  became 
subject  to  its  provisions,  and  was  at  once  interested 
in  its  fulfillment.  The  only  delay  was  the  necessity  of 
the  preparation,  the  erection,  or  the  adaptation,  of  pris- 
on buildings;  only  the  modification  or  extension  of 
the  law  for  administration  as  experience  suggested. 
There  was  no  plan  in  one  village  to  be  discussed,  nor 
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long  attachment  to  old  schemes  to  be  respected.  As 
soon  as  it  was  apparent  by  experiment  that  the  Sepa- 
rate System  was  greatly  preferable  to  the  congregate, 
the  parliament  of  the  nation  authorized  the  adoption  of 
the  new  plan,  and  the  adoption  and  prosecution  of  the 
plan  was  the  work  of  accomplished  agents. 

It  is  not  so  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  na- 
tional prison,  and  of  course  there  is  no  national  system. 
The  man  convicted  of  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  the 
nation  may  be  sentenced  to  any  penitentiary  at  the 
choice  of  the  Judge.  He  may  spend  the  term  of 
his  sentence  in  nominal  solitude  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary of  this  State,  or  be  sent  to  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary, and  submitted  to  its  different  rigitne. 

Delaware  has  one  plan  (or  ought  to  have  a  plan)  of 
prison  discipline,  and  Maryland  another  quite  different. 
In  the  shire  town  of  Delaware,  an  offence  against  the 
law  of  meum  and  tuum  will  bring  a  man  to  the  pillory, 
the  whipping-post,  and  the  enforced  public  use  of  a 
particular  dress,  while  in  a  neighbouring  State  the  same 
offence  would  be  punished  with  trifling  imprisonment. 
How  little  must  a  Judge  in  forming  the  sentence  for 
one  convicted  of  a  crime  comprehend  of  the  nature 
and  character,  and  especially  of  the  effect,  of  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  he  is  consigning  a  felon.  Will  he  be 
incarcerated  in  a  penitentiary,  where  his  thews  and 
sinews  will  be  taxed  for  the  profit  of  a  greedy  con- 
tractor, and  his  conscience  appealed  to  by  persons  who 
know  nothing  of  conscience,  and  nothing  of  amend- 
ment that  has  not  for  its  basis  an  opinion  which  they 
entertain  of  a  creed.     The  convict  may  be  called  to 
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spend  a  few  years  where  the  impure  air  of  his  badly 
ventilated  cell  may  be  daily  exchanged  for  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  stone  quarry.  Or  he  may  have  the  daily 
retreat  from  his  prison's  solitary  dormitory  to  enjoy 
the  foul  air,  and  fouler  mo^al  atmosphere,  of  a  congre- 
gate prison,  where  the  vicious  have  and  use  opportu- 
nities to  amuse  the  young  and  less  debauched  with 
anecdotes  of  crime  and  criminal  indulgence.  Almost 
all  prisons  allow  of  that  mode  of  finishing  the  taste  for 
crime,  and  creating  resolves  for  execution.  These 
prisons,  without  the  consent  of  their  directors,  but  in 
the  necessities  of  their  construction  and  administra- 
tion,  are  school^  of  vice. 

We  copy  from  a  paper  the  following  confirmatory 
paragraph : — 

'•  A  late  convict  in  Dartmoor  Prison,  England,  writes 
•*  to  the  London  Truth  that,  in  the  conversations  of  the 
•*  prisoners  the  usual  topic  is  the  art  of  thieving ;  the 
"  causes  of  failure  in  daring  burglaries  ;  the  mistakes  by 
"  which,  after  a  successful  crime,  the  thieves  failed  to 
"  escape  detection ;  the  latest  and  newest  inventions 
**  for  picking  locks  or  opening  safes ;  the  most  recent 
"  dodges  for  successful  robberies  at  railway  stations  ; 
"  the  most  eligible  districts  for  shoplifting,  and  the 
"most  profitable  occasions  for  pocket-picking.  Notes 
"  are  committed  to  memory  by  which  mistakes  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  science  of  law-breaking  be  made 
perfect.  The  novices  are  also  instructed  into  the  se- 
crets and  mysteries  of  the  craft,  the  varied  machinery 
existing  in  thieves'  quarters  for  procuring  an  alibi, 
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"  false  evidence,  and  similar  dodges  for  the  evasion  of 
**  the  law/* 

That  last  quotation  contains  a  fact  that  is  eminentiy 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  penologist.  Numerous 
instances  of  cases  such  as  are  mentioned  in  that  letter 
might  be  adduced  from  prison  experience ;  and 
even  supposing  the  cases  are  not  as  numerous  as  they 
are  known  to  be,  yet  the  possibility  of  such  results 
should  alarm  those  legislators  who  act  for  the  cause  of 
prison  arrangement.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  life 
and  conversation  of  prisoners  in  congregate  confine- 
ment can  doubt  the  truth  of  such  a  statement;  and 
few  who  have  watched  and  listened  to  prisoners  in  a 
cell  will  deny  that  this  Dartmoor  prisoner  deals  mod- 
erately with  his  experience. 


FRIENDS  CONCERNED. 


The  adaptation  of  punishment  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  offices  that  the  penal  law  devolves.  How 
much  a  man  has  violated  the  law  it  seems  to  be  the 
duty  of  jury  and  Judge  to  comprehend. 

And  as  in  all  trials  of  capital  cases  the  Judge  charges 
the  jury  that  it  is  the  animus  that  qualifies  the  act,  so, 
that  jury  ought  to  be  able  to  comprehend  how  much 
of  intention  was  involved  in  the  act  to  make  it  one  of 
malice,  and  how  long  the  bad  intention  had  been  en- 
tertained to  make  that  malice  aforethoughL 

The  surroundings  of  an  act  fixes  very  often  the 
criminality  thereof;  and  hence,  of  late,  we   see  in  our 
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Criminal  Courts  constant  enquiries  as  to  events,  move- 
ments, or  words  that  may  have  connection  with  the 
crime  charged,  to  show  on  one  hand  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  violence,  or  on  the  other  hand  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  incense  by  insult,  and  aggravate  by  per- 
sistent wrong. 

The  motives  that  wholly  or  partially  qualify  the 
criminal  act  cannot  be  always  nor  fully  derived  from 
such  revelations  as  are  extorted  at  trials,  and  hence, 
without  some  plain  testimony  to,  or  confession  of,  crime, 
or  plea  of  guilty,  it  will  always  be  diflficult  for  the  jury 
to  find  an  exact  verdict,  and  for  the  Judge  to  pro- 
nounce a  perfect  sentence. 

Yet  efforts  are  usually  made  eliciting  from  some  one, 
with  the  statement  of  facts,  a  statement  of  correspond- 
ing circumstances,  so  that  the  act  itself  is  apparent 
before  the  motives  and  incentives  are  brought  to  light. 

In  the  uncertainty  of  motives  and  of  predisposition 
lies  the  great  difficulty  of  fixing  the  penalty  so  that  it 
may  have  the  moral  assent  of  the  public  and  the  ad- 
mitted justice  to  the  criminal. 

Among  the  considerations  that  have  weight  in  con- 
sidering the  justice  and  propriety  of  a  light  sentence 
is  that  of  friends  and  relations.  The  act  may  be  bad, 
and  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  book  may  be 
eminently  due  the  crime,  but  perhaps  the  first  fault, 
though  heavy,  may  call  up  the  sufferings  that  are  to 
result  to  others  from  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  pronounced  by  the  Judge.  The 
prisoner  has  a  distinguished  parent  to  whom  the  public 
owes  deep  obligation ;    there  are  members  of  his  fam- 
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ily,  all  of  whom  would  suffer  in  his  penalties  more 
than  does  the  ordinary  convict  in  receiving  the  fullness 
of  a  sentence; 

A  poet  presents  the  idea :  when  reproving  what  he 
deemed  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  he  makes  the  per- 
petrator reply : — 

*•  It  was  only  a^,  my  lord." 

To  which  the  questioner,  in  a  temper  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  Mr.  Bergh,  replies: — 

"  Only  a  fly ! 
How,  if  that  fly  had  father,  mother,  sister,  friend, 
How  would  they  hang  their  pretty  gilded  wings 
And  buz  lamentive  dolings  in  the  air." 

It  is  this  father,  mother,  sister,  friend,  that  make  us 
shrink  from  severity  of  punishment,  as  they  no  doubt 
lead  the  culprit  to  shrink  from  repetition  of  his  crime. 
How  well  would  it  be  if  such  and  similar  associations 
would  present  themselves  mentally  before  the  crime. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  extent  of  the  punishment, 
the  many  which  it  touches,  should  sometimes  limit  its 
severity ;  at  least,  we  believe  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  convict  temper  the  sentence,  and  without  doubt 
hasten  a  pardon. 

If  vice  is  so  disgusting,  crime  so  abhorred  as  that 
their  atmosphere  reaches  beyond  the  off*ender,  and  re- 
flects disgrace  or  suspicion  (which  is  itself  disgrace) 
upon  friends  and  kindred,  why  may  not,  at  times,  the 
virtue  and  the  excellence  of  the  family,  to  which  the 
offender  is  a  miserable  exception,  serve  to  give  effi- 
ciency to  efforts  to  save  from   conviction,  modify  the 
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sentence,  or  redeem  from  condign  punishment  the  con- 
vict that  has  to  plead  resolves  for  the  better,  and  puts 
in  pledge  the  unsullied  names  of  those  who  feel  the 
dishonour  of  his  act,  the  publicity  ot  his  trial,  and  have 
hopes  that  something  may  yet  be  done  ? 

These  ideas  may,  we  know,  be  by  mistake  carried  to 
a  dangerous  extent.  We  would  not  have  a  good  name 
made  the  shield  of  crime ;  we  would  not  have  a  good 
name,  which  has  been  sustained  through  generations, 
not  without  an  influence  to  show  that  goodness  is  pro- 
fitable unto  all  things.  But  at  any  rate  we  are  refer- 
ring to  what  has  been,  what  is,  and  what  will  be,  rather 
than  what  ought  to  be.  To  allow  reflective  goodness, 
a  restrained  reflective  influence,  is  much  less  permit- 
ting wrong  in  one  on  account  of  goodness  in  others, 
than  it  is  a  homage  which  the  thoughtful  and  the  dis- 
criminating are  paying  to  persistent  virtue;  and  how- 
ever we  may  seek  to  explain  away  a  motive,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the 
good  which  is  done  to  the  undeserving,  is  referable  to 
the  respect  which  we  owe  to  the  virtues  of  another. 
There  are  worse  motives. 

The  criminal  law  seems  to  be  provided  with  penal- 
ties suited  to  all  crimes,  but  experience  shows  that  the 
remarks  which  we  have  made  above,  relative  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  criminal  at  the  moment  of  the  crime, 
are  almost  invariably  applicable  to  the  mental  action  of 
the  Judge  when  he  is  preparing  the  sentence.  Much 
more  are  all  these  circumstances  weighed  by  the  Judge 
than  by  the  laymen  of  the  community.  The  people  in 
the  Court  House  felt  a  great  sympathy  with  the  crimi- 
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nal  who  was  found  guilty  of  stealing  a  part  of  a  cheese, 
especially  when  the  convict,  in  reply  to  the  Judge's 
question  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  why  seotence 
of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  him,  ex- 
claimed : — **  I  stole  a  piece  of  cheese  when  I  was  so 
hungry  I  could  not  go  further  and  beg  bread." 

"And  what  were  you  doing  with  an  open  knife  at  the 
time  of  arrest  ?  " 

"I  was  paring  off  the  rind  of  the  cheese." 

"  The  man  who  really  steals  cheese  to  save  himself 
from  starving  is  not  likely  to  stop  and  pare  off  the 
rind  before  eating,"  said  the  Judge. 

In  a  weightier  case,  or  rather  cause,  the  decision  of 
the  Judge  would  probably  have  been  quoted  as  an  in- 
stance of  legal  acumen. 

Count  Bertram  Scalia,  in  noticing  the  working  of  the 
criminal  law  in  Italy  from  the  Bench  to  the  penitentiary, 
refers  to  some  influencing  circumstances  which  seem 
to  be  small,  and  says: — "These  things  may  appear 
"  perhaps  too  minute,  but  where  it  is  really  desirable 
"  to  study  the  cause  of  a  crime,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
"  into  account  all  the  factors  thereof,  and  of  the  means 
"  adopted  to  repress  it"  And  if  temptations  are  admit- 
ted as  justification,  the  extent  of  these  temptations 
must  be  considered. 

Our  Visitors  to  the  cells  of  prisoners  cannot  fail  to 
discover  that  at  times  the  Court,  with  all  its  desire  to 
do  right,  has  failed  to  reach  the  ruling  motive  of  the 
convict  in  the  performance  of  an  act  for  which  he  is 
adjudged  deserving  of  imprisonment.  But  with  that 
discovery,  though  the  feelings  may  be  touched  with 
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the  condition  of  his  client,  yet  he  has  no  authority 
to  treat  the  prisoner  otherwise  than  as  a  criminal.  It 
would  not  do  for  the  official  Visitors  of  this  Society  to 
have  the  convict  to  believe  that  the  Society  had  a  duty 
to  enquire  into  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  That 
would  be  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  prison,  and  make 
our  interference  an  injury,  and  our  generalpresence 
undesirable. 

The  Visitor  from  the  Society  should,  while  in  com- 
munication with  the  convict,  avoid  all  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  feelings  of  unkindness  with  which  the 
prisoner  is  disposed  to  regard  the  criminal  law,  and 
especially  the  administrator  of  that  law  in  prison.  All 
know  that  from  mistaken  nothings  most  convicts  affect 
to  think  themselves  injured,  and  to  regard  their  im- 
prisonment as  an  act  of  great  injustice.  To  encourage 
that  feeling  by  indulging  it  is  to  do  great  injury  to  the 
prison  discipline.  Our  Visitors  should  try  to  persuade 
the  convict  to  be  better ;  they  should  not  consent  even 
by  silence  to  his  bold  assertion  that  he  is  innocent. 
He  may  indeed,  be  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  the 
jury  pronounced  him  guilty  ;  but  it  will  rarely  happen 
that  the  one  thus  pronounced  guilty  has  not  assured 
himself,  by  his  evil  associations  and  previous  infamy,  a 
general  fame  that  would  give  force  to  the  testimony 
against  him.  It  is  wrong,  we  know,  that  a  man  should 
be  punished  for  a  crime  that  he  did  not  commit,  even 
though  a  previous  life  of  infamy  should  render  proba- 
ble all  new  charges  against  him;  but  if  a  previous  un- 
impeachable character  should  be  pleaded  against  the 
probability  of  the  committing  a  criminal  act,  then  it 
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may  be  not  improbable  that  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  wrong-doing  may  influence  a  jury  to  pronounce 
guilty  a  man  whose  past  acts  were  so  consistently  bad 
that  there  could  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  while 
his  present  act  was  so  concealed  as  to  lead  to  a  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  perfect  proof  of  guilt. 

"  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  I  am  charged — and  for 
which  I  am  now  to  suffer/'  said  a  young  man  lately, 
while  proceeding  to  the  gallows — "  but  my  previous  life 
"  had  been  so  scandalous,  and  my  associations  and  my 
"conduct  so  bad,  that  I  can  understand  why  Iwaspro- 
"  nounced  guilty  ;  why  I  am  now  to  suffer  death — and 
"  I  do  not  complain/' 
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We  have  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  sought  to 
strengthen  our  favorite  theory  of  **  Separate  Confine- 
ment*' by  the  experience  of  the  practice  in  other 
countries,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to  prison  dis- 
cipline, and  where  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
and  the  nature  of  the  government  give  power  to  reg- 
ulate prisons  upon  a  general  basis  or  plan,  and  we 
think  that  our  theory  at  least  is  fully  sustained  by  their 
practice.  We  now  report  on  some  general  matters 
that  touch  prison  discipline,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the 
direction  and  show  the  progress  of  the  movement  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  use  the  Report  of  the 
Howard  Association  of  London,  for  the  year  1879,  as 
we  have  done  at  previous  times. 
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The  Howard  Report  felicitates  the  Association  that 
the  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to  prison  regu- 
lations contain  important  provisions  that  were  sug- 
gested by  the  Society. 

The  Report  notices  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Convict  Sys- 
tem, which  had  been  warmly  praised  by  many  writers, 
and  especially  by  Miss  Carpenter,  whose  name,  services, 
and  presence  in  this  City  two  years  since,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  in  the  remembrance  of  most  of  our  readers, 
has  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  working  of  that  system, 
and  the  Howard  Report  says  that  what  the  Royal 
Commission  condemns  the  Howard  Society  has  long 
previously  disapproved.  And  we  may  add  that  scarce- 
ly a  number  of  this  Journal  has  been  issued  without 
some  distinct  censures  upon  the  Irish  System. 

Spike  Island,  the  second  stage  of  imprisonment  in 
that  system,  is  condemned  as  full  of  evils  in  its  opera- 
tions. The  whole  evil  comes  from  an  adoption  in  some 
stages  of  punishment  of  the  Congregate  System. 

The  Howard  Association  Report  states  that  the  evils 
of  the  Congregate  System  are  concealed  by  withhold- 
ing a  portion  of  the  official  report  from  the  general 
statement  of  the  affairs  and  movements  of  the  Prison. 

The  Howard  Report,  after  noticing  the  operation  of 
measures  that  the  Society  had  recommended  to  the 
government,  complains  that  one  measure  had  failed  of 
adoption,  viz.,  that  permission  should  be  given  to  suita- 
ble persons  to  deliver  unsectarian  religious  or  moral 
addresses  to  convicts,  or  to  visit  them  in  their  cells, 
with  a  view  to  afford  beneficial  instruction  and  counsel. 
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Our  readers  will  see  in  the  privileges  and  duties  of 
the  members  of  our  "Acting  Committee,"  that  we  pos- 
sess a  right  in  this  State  unenjoyed  in  Great  Britain. 
In  this  matter  it  would  seem  that  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  convict  is  confined  to  the 
Chaplain.  In  the  State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  exclusive  employment  of  "  Moral  Instructors,"  or 
Chaplain,  is  not  considered  any  bar  to  the  services  of 
many  persons  who  make  frequent  visits  to  the  prison 
to  deliver  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Certainly 
in  some  things  we  are  ahead  of  the  British. 

The  error  usually  imputed  to  the  British  is  back- 
wardness in  prosecuting  improvement.  The  delay 
sometimes  affords  means  not  only  to  adopt  the  system, 
but  also  allows  time  to  prepare  for  the  system. 

The  error  in  this  country,  if  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  supposing  an  error,  is  the  hasty  adoption  of  plans, 
and  a  neglect  to  prepare  for  their  application,  or  to 
provide  against  any  evil  which  may  result  from  an  un- 
guarded or  unskillful  use. 

Many  good  plans  are  made  even  injurious  by  care- 
less or  ignorant  administration.  Some  good  plans 
have  failed  of  producing  possible  benefit  by  the  unwill- 
ingness of  people  to  adopt  them.  But  on  the  whole, 
rashness  is  even  more  dangerous  than  inertness. 

In  a  nation  maintaining  such  a  strong  standing  army 
as  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  it  seems  not  strange  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  members  of  that  army  should  find 
their  way  into  positions  not  generally  included  in  pro- 
visions. But  it  would  seem  from  the  Howard  Report, 
that  not  only  some  of  the  officers  have  found  their  way 
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into  what  are  usually  denominated  civil  branches,  but  it 
is  made  to  appear  that  the  whole  of  prison  discipline 
in  England  is.  or  is  about  to  be,  placed  under  military 
rule,  and  the  Howard  Journal  says  : — "The  great  body 
"  of  the  officers  (of  the  prison),  both  principal  and  sub- 
"  ordinate,  are  selected  from  the  army  and  navy,  to  the 
*'  rejection  of  the  members  of  all  other  professions. 
"  The  influence  of  this  military  rigime  appears  to  be 
"  paramount." 

There  seems  to  be  little  danger  in  this  country  of 
the  army  being  made  to  supply  officers  to  the  prisons. 
So  small  is  the  army  and  so  dangerous  its  employment, 
that  but  few  return  therefrom  to  act  as  keepers  or  oc- 
cupants of  the  cells.  Men  have  gone  out  of  our  pris- 
ons to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  in  times  of  special 
danger,  but  very  few  of  them  have  returned. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  given  the  dietary  of  the 
prisons  in  England,  but  it  seems  that  under  a  new  law, 
the  prisoners  in  some  gaols  suffer  from  insufficiency 
and  bad  quality  of  food.  One  thing  is  eminently  worthy 
of  notice.  Prisoners  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  serve, 
and  are  not  condemned  to  work,  get  a  much  larger 
portion  of  food  than  is  allowed  to  those  who  probably 
by  a  greater  offence  are  condemned  to  what  is  called 
"penal  diet,"  and  that  diet  is  much  less  than  the  idle 
prisoners  receive,  and  its  quality  is  miserable.  In  this 
country  generally  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  diet  of 
the  prisoners,  unless  from  some  act  under  punishment 
for  offence  against  prison  rule. 

The  '^Howard  Association  youmaV  is  one  of  the  ar- 
dent advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
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death,  and  it  uses  and  has  used  some  excellent  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  plan. 

It  notices  that  many  Nations,  and  some  of  the  States 
of  this  Union,  have  abolished  capital  punishment,  the 
taking  of  life  for  life,  and  substituted  therefor  a  differ- 
'ent  penalty.  And  there  are  some  other  reasons  ad- 
duced why,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Howard  Association, 
the  taking  of  human  life  by  way  of  punishment  is 
wrong. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  reply  to  the  argument  of  our 
esteemed  contemporary  because  it  is  not  meant  to  de- 
clare in  favour  of  capital  punishment.  But  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  argument  from  example  of  the  abolition  is 
sufficient,  because  some  of  the  States  that  abolished 
the  punishment  have  resorted  to  the  measure  again, 
and  others  are  criticising  the  measure  they  have  taken, 
and  proposing  to  re-erect  the  gallows. 

Another  argument  of  the  Howard  Association  in 
favour  of  abolishing  capital  punishment  is  'founded 
on  the  inability  or  unwillingness  to  enforce  the  pen- 
alty, and  it  mentions  a  number  of  States  and  Nations 
where  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  death  sen- 
tences, and  a  very  small  number  of  executions. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  neglect  of  duties  needs 
special  interference.  Pennsylvania  is  not  in  this  cate- 
gory this  year  Another  argument  the  Howard  Re- 
port founds  upon  "  the  sacredness  0/ human  Life!'  That 
is,  if,  as  in  the  case  in  the  north  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
men  combine,  and  go,  or  send  forth,  at  night,  and  mur- 
der citizens  who  hold  opinions  different  from  their  mur- 
derers,   those  murderers    may  plead    the  sacredness 
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of  human  life  as  a  bar  to  their  punishment  for  taking 
many  human  Hves.  Is  it  only  the  life  of  a  murderer 
that  is  sacred  ? 

One  might  think  that  something  should  be  done  to 
the  man  that  wickedly  and  wantonly  takes  human  life, 
even  though  not  for  punishment  at  least  that  human 
life  may  not  be  taken. 

We  do  not  argue  the  question  of  capital  punishment 
but  we  wish  to  shew,  what  hundreds  who  read  this 
journal  must  acknowledge,  how  weak  if  not  dangerous 
are  these  statements.  A  good  cause  suffers  much  from 
bad  argument.  There  is  a  spirit  that  has  gone  forth  in 
behalf  of  humanity  that  will  act,  and  will  not  be  de- 
feated by  strong  argument  against  its  work  nor  retarded 
by  weak  arguments  in  its  favour.' 

The  Howard  Association  takes  up  the  subject  of  the 
details  of  prison  discipline.  What  should  be  done  and 
how  it  should  be  done.  We  need  more  information  on 
that  subject,  much  more,  if  the  Congregate  System  is  to 
be  maintained.  Wherever  the  Separate  System  pre- 
vails individual  treatment  must  of  course  prevail,  and 
after  some  general  rules  have  been  adopted  the  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoner  may  be  particular. 

The  hopes  of  moral  improvement  in  a  prison  can 
be  realized  only  when  treatment  can  be  had  suited  to 
the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  feeling,  education,  habits, 
and  we  may  add  his  religious  views. 

The  statement  which  the  Howard  Association  issues 
from  time  to  time  is  a  valuable  document  by  which  to 
comprehend  the  action  of  the  Society  and  the  progress 
in  the  country  of  the  principles  which  it  advocates,  and 
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we  also  say  the  dependence  of  that  progress  upon  the 
labours  of  the  Society. 

The  Howard  Association  issues  sheets  or  extras 
from  time  to  time,  which  contain  arguments  or  state- 
ments relating  to  questions  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  great  subject  of  penology.  It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Tallacb*s  hand  is  active  in  these  side  issues  as 
well  as  in  the  main  question.  He  is  a  thorough-going 
man,  and  speaks  right  out  when  there  is  anything  to 
say. 

One  of  these  extras  is  filled  with  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  prison  labour.  The  author  is  of  the  idea 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  employed  upon  work  that 
is  most  remunerative,  and  the  idea  that  outside  interests 
are  to  be  regarded  where  the  profit  of  prison  labour  is 
to  be  considered. 

The  extra  now  before  us,  or  rather  one  of  the  extras, 
for  there  are  many,  is  filled  with  an  argument  contained 
in  a  dialogue  between  two  workmen,  in  which  the  one 
that  opposes  prison  labour  is  entirely  demolished. 
While  reading  that  paper  we  were  struck  with  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  style  and  the  spelling,  which  seemed  so 
un-English  as  to  lead  us  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
argument,  and  we  discovered  that  it  was  an  extract 
from  a  New  York  Journal — written,  of  course,  to  de- 
fend the  abominable  policy  of  New  York  prisons,  by 
which  politics  are  partly  managed  and  some  enterpris- 
ing firms  made  rich  by  prison  contract  labour,  a  system 
now  universally  condemned. 

We  have  written  and  published  in  this  Journal  one 
or  two  articles  on  prison  labour,  and  do  not  now  intend 
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to  renew  the  subject,  although  we  must  regard  it  as  only 
a  postponed  question.  The  idea  that  because  there 
are  only  few  in  prison,  compared  with  those  out  of 
prison,  prison  labour  cannot  injure  the  honest  work- 
man is  untenable. 

There  are  very  few  shoemakers  in  prison  compared 
with  the  number  of  that  branch  of  manufacturers  out 
of  prison,  in  this  City.  But  let  the  nearly  two  thou- 
sand prisoners  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  and 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  be  set  at  work  at  boot 
and  shoemaking,  and  they  would  soon  spoil  the  market 
for  the  article  made  by  honest  artisans.  Let  it  be  re- 
collected that  when  the  two  penal  establishments  have 
been  at  work  a  few  months  at  the  rate  of  four  pairs 
of  boots  or  eight  or  ten  pairs  of  shoes  a  day  for  each 
prisoner,  the  store  will  begin  to  show  a  plethora  that 
will  call  for  a  little  help  to  circulate.  This  great  accu- 
mulation must  be  disposed  of  at  any  price  ;  their  cost, 
it  is  said,  has  been  only  the  cost  of  the  material,  because 
the  establishment  is  maintained  by  a  general  appro- 
priation from  the  State  (for  the  Penitentiary,)  or  from 
the  City  (for  the  County  Prison,)  and  therefore  every- 
thing obtained  over  and  above  the  cost  of  stock  is 
profit  to  the  prison.  Now  let  the  produce  of  (not  two 
thousand)  only  one  thousand  three  hundred  prisoners, 
for  three  months,  be  thrust  upon  the  market,  say  there 
are  thirteen  weeks  in  three  months,  and  six  hundred 
prisoners  are  making,  at  established  task,  four  pairs  of 
boots  a  week,  they  would  turn  out  thirty-one  thousand 
and  two  hundred  pairs,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners 
would  make  thirty-six  thousand  and  four  hundred  pairs 
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of  boots,  or  pegged  shoes,  in  the  same  time.  Now 
throw  these  suddenly  upon  the  market,  and  what  would 
be  the  effect  upon  the  price  ?  It  is  true  that  sixty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes 
do  not  make  a  great  show  among  the  many  millions 
required  for  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  but 
let  it  be  remembered  that  almost  every  State  at  this 
time  has  more  than  one  penitentiary,  while  every  Coun- 
ty in  every  State  is  furnished  with  one  or  more  prisons, 
and  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  production  in  so  many 
prisons  will  affect  the  market,. and  affect  it  injuriously 
where  it  is  the  best  policy  to  protect  it,  viz.,  where  the 
work  of  the  labouring  man  should  realize  a  fair  re- 
compense. 

But  it  is  said  all  through  the  argument  for  extensive 
prison  labour  that  the  effect  is  not  so  great  as  the 
opponents  imagine ;  perhaps  not — but  it  is  great  and  it 
is  injurious  to  the  honest  labouring  man.  Honest  la- 
bouring shoemakers  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. The  man  in  prison  has  already  provided  for 
his  employment;  he  is  sure  of  bed,  board,  clothing 
and  fuel ;  these  are  paid  for  by  taxes  that  are  levied 
proportionately  on  the  honest  labouring  men. 

The  honest  shoemaker  has  himself,  his  wife  and  his 
children  to  maintain.  He  has,  by  taxes  upon  his  earn- 
ings, to  maintain  the  public  schools,  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  management  of  the  City.  He  will  look 
that  his  pew  rent  or  his  contribution  at  church  be  paid, 
and  what  is  more,  he  must,  by  taxes,  support  the  prison. 
That  is  not  much,  it  is  said ;  well,  the  sum  which  a  jour- 
neyman shoemaker  makes  over  and  above  the  bare  sup- 
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port  of  his  family,  house  rent,  marketing,  fuel  and 
clothing,  is  very  small,  make  that  smaller,  and  you 
cut  off  something  of  all  these  necessities  and  make  the 
condition  of  the  imprisoned  culprit  more  supportable 
than  that  of  the  honest  working  man  with  a  family. 
You  seem  to  invite  him  to  crime. 

Two  broomsellers  met  in  the  streets  of  London  one 
day,  and  one  of  them  reproved  the  other  for  under- 
selling : — "  Why,"  says  he,  **  you  sell  your  brooms  for 
"  a  shilling  a  piece,  and  I  cannot  sell  mine  for  less  than 
"fourteen  pence,  though  I  steal  all  the  materials/* 
"Why,"  said  the  other,  "I  do  better,  because  I  steal  the 
brooms  all  ready  made." 

Be  careful,  while  we  punish  crime,  that  we  do  not 
provoke  it. 

The  Howards  are  earnestly  pressing  the  abolishment 
of  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  it  denominates  a  relic 
of  the  barbarous  ages.  So  are  the  saddle-bags,  and 
the  mule  for  conveying  persons  and  freight  to  a  dis- 
tance, but  they  all  gave  place  to  invention  which  ren- 
dered such  affairs  no  longer  necessary.  The  passage 
across  the  great  desert  is  made  now  upon  the  camel's 
back,  and  was  in  the  time  of  the  prophets,  when  the 
camel  was  called  the  "  ship  of  the  desert."  It  will  not 
be  long  before  that  living  ship  will  give  place  to  the 
steam  engine  and  the  car;  just  about  as  soon  as  all 
circumstances  shall  render  such  a  change  profitable. 

The  abolishment  of  imprisonment  for  debt  must 
come  in  Europe  as  it  has  come  in  some  of  the  United 
States ;  business  men  will  learn  that  there  is  no  alli- 
ance between  the  counting-house  and  the  jail.     The 
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efforts  of  the  philanthropist  must  precede  the  convic- 
tions of  the  business  man,  and  those  convictions  must 
precede  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  Reso- 
lution, effort,  zeal,  must  open  the  way  for  improve- 
ment, and  there  must  be  patience  in  awaiting  the  fa- 
vourable result,  which  will  com^. 


CRIME  CAUSE. 

We  have  in  other  Reports  especially  dwelt  upon 
the  neglect  of  parents  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
towards  the  young  child ;  the  indifference  with  which 
certain  acts  of  the  child  were  regarded  if  those  acts 
did  not  produce  loss  or  inconvenience  to  parents.  We 
have  several  times  noticed,  and  shall  probably  induce 
our  successors  to  notice,  the  influence  of  regular  occu- 
pation upon  the  habits  of  a  boy.  The  advantage  of 
acquiring  a  mechanical  trade  as  lifting  the  boy  above 
the  temptations  that  beset  youth,  and  giving  disciplined 
employment  that  saves  from  bad  association,  and  thus 
withholds  from  vice  and  crime.  We  cannot  too  ear- 
nestly impress  upon  the  minds  of  parents  who  know 
that  their  children  will  have  to  labour  hard  to  earn  a 
living,  the  vast  importance  of  a  mechanical  trade,  of 
an  education  with  profitable  and  virtuous  use  of  tools, 
by  which  the  mind  and  hands  may  easily  find  some- 
thing to  do.  The  time  when  the  lad  would  be  acquir- 
ing that  trade  is  the  season  of  great  danger,  and  every 
hour   not  dedicated  to  some  good  purpose  may  be 
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used  to  enlarge  bad  association,  and  fix  the  character 
for  a  career  of  crime. 

In  urging  upon  parents  more  careful  attention  to  the 
mental  formation  of  their  children,  we  aim  at  a  work 
which  shall  alleviate  the  miseries  of  pnblic  prisons, 
because  it  will  lessen  the  number  of  prisoners.  We 
do  not  now  present  instances  of  crime  cause,  for  we 
wish  to  look  for  a  moment  to  a  view  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Hon.  Richard  Vaux  in  a  pamphlet  lately 
issued  by  him. 

Mr.  Vaux  has  almost  a  life-long  acquaintance  with 
prison  discipline,  prison  usages  and  prison  effects.  He 
has  noticed  the  connection  between  idleness  and  crime ; 
he  has  pointed  out  the  vast  injury  to  a  youth  to  be  des- 
titute of  means  to  acquire  an  honest  living,  and  how 
little  even  education  has  done  for  virtue,  compared 
with  the  ability  and  will  to  work — indeed,  he  has 
shown  that  education  not  connected  with  moral  train- 
ing is  rather  a  means  of  crime  than  an  inducement  to 
virtue.  We  have  followed  Mr.  Vaux  in  those  views, 
knowing  from  experience  that  they  are  right  But  Mr. 
Vaux  has  naturally  advanced  a  step.  He  has  seen,  as 
most  others  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject, 
that  felony  is  imputed  to,  and  proven  against,  men  who 
seemed  to  have  no  obvious  call  to  vice.  Ignorant  or 
learned,  with  or  without  a  mechanical  trade,  they  be- 
came vicious  in  early  childhood,  and  grew  early  into 
felony.  There  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  families 
almost  all  the  members  of  which  are  tenants  of  pris- 
ons, unless  the  succession  should  be  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  the  gallows.  Father,  mother  and  children 
7 
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are  tenants  of  the  same  cells  that  were  occupied  by 
their  ancestors. 

Now  one  on  trying  to  explain  this  peculiarity  in  fami- 
lies, the  general  tendency  toward  crime,  would  perhaps 
refer  it  all  to  the  education  which  the  son  received  from 
his  parents. 

Mr.  Vaux  in  his  essay,  which  is  truly  philosophical, 
has,  after  admitting  the  evil  tendency  of  neglected  child- 
hood, and  the  danger  of  trusting  to  accident  for  a  sup- 
port, instead  of  a  thoroughly  acquired  trade,  and  the 
greatest  danger  of  all,  learning  without  morality,  has 
given  his  view  upon  hereditary  crime.  A  backward 
look,  one  or  two  steps  further  than  most  other  penolo- 
gists have  taken.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  hereditary  crime 
seems  only  to  have  been  floating  in  the  mind  without 
any  attempt  to  fix  it  and  give  it  utility  by  proof  until 
Mr.  Vaux  propounds  the  opinion  and  then  sustains  it 
by  figures  drawn  from  the  records  of  experience.  We 
do  not  now  profess  to  have  adopted  the  view  so  well 
sustained  by  Mr  Vaux,  but  without  shrinking  from  the 
attempt  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  crime  may  be 
hereditary ;  Mr.  Vaux  says : — 

"  Such  are  the  intimate  relations  between  the  triune 
"  human  character,  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  con- 
"  dition  which  constitute  it,  that  crime  is  a  consequence 
"  of  the  disharmony  of  these  conditions  in  their  opera- 
"  tions,  or  of  the  subordinating  power  of  one  over  the 
"  other." 

We  readily  comprehend  that  insanity  may  be  heredi- 
tary, but  we  only  understand  it  because  it  is  discovered 
that  insanity  is  found  in  children  whose  parents,  one  or 
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both,  were  insane,  and  on  examining  closely  it  is  found 
that  the  exception  to  the  cases  are  less  than  are  the 
departures  from  hereditary  disease  or  physical  disease. 
One  may  almost  say  that  in  the  light  in  which  Mr. 
Vaux  presents  the  subject,  the  proclivity  toward  crime 
is  itself  a  disease.  Mr.  Vaux  fortifies  his  doctrine  of 
hereditary  crime  by  numerous  instances  drawn  from 
authentic  statements  of  the  condition  of  Penitentiary 
prisoners.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  many  in- 
stances corresponding  to  his  theory  may  be  considered 
as  sustaining  it.  An  examination  of  the  statement 
made  by  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  inmates,  develops  the  fact  that  very 
few  of  those  prisoners  who  could  have  acquired  a  trade 
were  even  apprenticed;  a  vast  proportion,  nearly  half, 
impute  their  fall,  and  continued  wallowing,  to  bad  asso- 
ciation— undoubtedly  the  proximate  causes  of  crime  are 
to  be  found  in  the  evil  of  bad  association,  and  the  want 
of  a  regular  trade — these  are  crime  causes — but  may 
there  not  be  a  cause  for  causes ;  how  came  the  boys  to 
be  without  an  art  education ;  how  came  they  to  be  the 
companions  of  the  unruly,  the  vicious  and  the  criminal? 
We  must,  it  would  seem,  fall  back  upon  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Vaux,  and  admit,  if  possible,  that  the  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  have 
been  set  on  edge.  Our  business  has  been  to  deal 
with  the  proximate  cause  as  sufficient,  but  the  philoso- 
phy which  Mr.  Vaux  propounds,  and  which  he  sustains 
by  experience  and  example,  induces  the  opinion  that 
the  proximate  cause  is  if  not  the  effect  of,  at  least  it  is 
affected  by,  a  remote  cause. 
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Twenty  years  ago  weather-wise  people  would  pro- 
claim with  apparent  certainty  that  to-morrow  would  be 
fair,  or  it  would  be  foul,  and  they  would  mention  the 
signs  which  warranted  the  opinion,  which  opinion  often 
proved  false ;  the  signs  here  had  been  affected  by  some 
circumstance  of  the  weather  abroad.  Now  the  Bureau 
at  Washington  takes  into  its  calculation  the  phenom- 
ena at  a  distance,  and  judges  of  their  effect  on  the  sit- 
uation here,  and  is  usually  correct  The  remote  causes 
interfere  with,.and  influence,  the  nearer  causes,  and  we 
cannot  judge  of  the  coming  weather  unless  we  know 
how  much  the  distant  is  to  affect  the  present. 

Mr.  Vaux  thinks  that  the  character  of  the  man  is 
largely  affected  by  the  character  of  the  parent. 

All  this  is  curious  and  interesting  as  influencing  at- 
tempts to  prevent  crime. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  criminal 
prisoner ;  whatever  may  have  been  with  him  the  crime 
cause,  and  we  admit  that  there  are  remote  circumstan- 
ces that  are  "  causative,"  we  have  one  great  duty,  we 
must  seek  to  diminish  the  suffering  of  the  convicted, 
and  try  by  all  persuasion  to  make  him  understand  the 
nature  of  his  offence  and  the  cause  and  effect  of  his  im- 
prisonment ;  to  persuade  him  to  adopt  a  resolution  for 
good,  and  to  seek  to  provide  means  to  prevent  him 
from  falling  into  evil. 

The  kindly  action  of  the  good  Samaritan  did  not 
cease  with  the  binding  up  of  wounds  and  the  pouring 
in  of  oils,  but  he  commended  the  sufferer,  who  had 
fallen  among  thieves,  to  the  care  of  the  nurse,  and  prom- 
ised to  pay  all  additional  expense.     Let  not  our  chari- 
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ties  close  with  the  closing  cell  door  of  the  discharged 
convict.  We  have  visited  his  cell  to  promote  his  future 
good.  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  do- 
ing well."  Let  us  do  our  work  well  by  following  the 
released  offender ;  let  us  see  that  he  does  not  again 
"  fall  among  thieves ;"  for  the  discharged  convict  finds 
in  his  new  unguarded  liberty  a  most  effective  "  crime 
cause." 


OBITUARY. 


As  the'  number  of  members  increases,  it  is  natural  to 
look  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths.  We 
have  no  exemption  from  that  law  which  commands  us 
to  the  grave,  "earth  to  earth,"  and  accordingly  this  year 
we  present  another  chapter  chronicling  the  death  of 
our  members,  and  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  those 
who  have  so  far  escaped  execution  of  the  law  of  nature 
yet  stand  lingering  upon  the  edge  of  life  awaiting  **  the 
great  teacher  death." 

We  do  not  know  that  we  should  greatly  lament  the 
death  of  an  active  member  of  this  Society  on  his  account. 
His  life  has  been  solemnly  devoted  to  the  work  of  al- 
leviating the  miseries  of  prisons ;  while  that  life  lasts  and 
the  object  to  which  it  is  devoted  pursued,  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  prisoner  that  the  Visitor  should  be  found 
at  the  cell.  When  that  life  is  withdrawn,  it  is  the 
prisoner,  grown  familiar  with  the  ideas  and  language 
of  the  Visitor,  who  suffers  the  loss  of  him  who  cheered 
the  dreary  hours  of  confinement,  who  added  consola- 
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tion  to  commonition,  who  awakened  to  penitence  and 
urged  to  good  resolves ;  who  whispered  of  a  better 
life  possible  here,  and  a  happy  eternity  to  be  secured. 
When  such  a  Visiting  Member  of  this  Society  is  called 
home  by  death 

«< '  Tis  the  sanriTor  dies." 

And  while  we  thus  record  the  mortality  among  our 
members,  we  ask  from  their  clients  in  prison  a  recog- 
nition of  the  worth  and  services  of  their  Visitors,  and 
the  only  compensation  possible  to  them,  viz.^  a  profit- 
able use  of  the  lessons  and  advice  which  they  have 
bestowed. 

The  certainty  that  our  obituary  chapter  is  destined  to 
have  a  place  in  each  successive  number  of  this  Journal, 
announces  the  probability  that  some  who  have  tried  to 
do  honour  to  their  deceased  companions,  will  be  them- 
selves candidates  for  similar  record  in  an  early  future 
number.  Perhaps  the  pangs  of  death  will  be  alleviated 
by  the  remembrance  of  some  good  done  in  a  pure  mo- 
tive ;  some  youth  coaxed  back  from  vice  by  care  and 
kindness ;  some  erring  one  persuaded  by  reason  and 
affection  to  regain  the  path  from  which  he  had  wan- 
dered ;  and  some  erring  one  sent  on  his  way  of  refor- 
mation with  advice  to  sustain  his  resolution  of  good 
and  with  means  to  aid  him  to  avoid  the  temptations  to 
bad. 

The  hand  that  pens  this  paragraph  trembles  with 
the  infirmities  of  disease,  of  which  age  permits  no  cure 
but  consciousness  that  while  the  hand-power  lasted 
the  mind  was  strengthened  to  suggest  what  that  hand 
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found  to  do ;  there  is  neither  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ment nor  distrust  in  the  motives  of  action. 

It  is  the  consolation  of  survivors  that  with  all  the 
good  results  that  may  have  flowed  from  the  ready  ser- 
vices of  the  departed,  there  are  of  those  that  are  left 
enough  to  perpetuate,  perhaps  improve,  the  work. 
That  consolation  while  it  sustains  the  full  hope  for 
the  future  should  not  restrain  gratitude  for  the  past 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  those  that  in  the  year 
1879  were  withdrawn  by  death  from  our  Society. 


EDWARD  H.  BONSALL. 


At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  "  The  Society  for  Alle- 
viating the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  held  April  24, 
1879,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  in  the  following  remarks, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  great  loss 
which  it  had  sustained  in  the  recent  death  of  that  good 
man  and  useful  member, 

Edward  H.  Bonsall. 

We  are  called  on  this  evening  to  hear  the  formal  an- 
nunciation of  the  death  of  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  for  a 
long  time  an  active  and  a  most  efficient  member  of 
this  Society,  as  all  who  frequent  our  meetings  fully 
comprehend. 

Mr.  Bonsall  entered  this  Society  with  an  intention 
of  doing  good  to  others.  The  spirit  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy was  upon  him,  and  his  was  not  a  temper  nor 
a  conduct  to  grieve  that  Holy  Spirit 
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It  is  hot  my  intention  to  make  a  "  roll  call  "  of  the 
virtues  of  our  deceased  colleague,  nor  to  present  the 
instances  and  the  character  of  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  our  Society  in  the  full  discharge  of  the 
various  duties  devolved  upon  him  by  his  fellow-labour- 
ers, who  fully  appreciated  his  great  abilities  to  advise 
in  all  ordinary  and  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
comprehended  his  willingness  to  assist  not  only  with 
his  advice,  but  with  his  unstinted  labour,  sustaining  in 
large  proportion  his  share  of  the  work  which  his  sa- 
gacity suggested,  and  in  completing  which  his  sense  of 
right  often  led  him  to  extraordinary  efforts. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  Philadelphia  to  inform  men  of 
enlarged  general  intercourse  of  the  character  and  use- 
fulness, of  the  good  works  and  pure  intentions,  of  Ed- 
ward H.  Bonsall.  Remarkably  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
in  his  habits,  he  was  yet  found  aiding  a  project,  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  intercourse  between  our 
City  and  its  suburbs,  and  when  the  plan  was  accepted, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  main  direction  of  a  work  now 
deemed  of  the  highest  civic  necessity. 

To  the  power  of  designing  and  producing  physi- 
cal good,  Mr.  Bonsall  added  the  literary  accomplish- 
ment that  made  his  description  or  defense  worthy  the 
object  to  which  they  were  devoted. 

Mr.  Bonsall's  active  mind  led  him  to  much  travel 
in  our  country  and  in  foreign  nations.  His  was  a 
faculty  to  profit  by  such  means  of  knowledge,  and  to 
make  his  intercourse  more  gratifying  by  conversation 
enriched  by  careful  observation. 

These  characteristics  and  achievements  of  Mr.  Bon- 
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sail  are  not  now  mentioned  as  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership in  our  Society ;  but  they  show  the  general 
value  of  the  possession,  as  reflecting  credit  upon  our 
institution  by  an  associate  who  brings  to  us  an  en- 
larged social  estimate.  But  knowing  that  our  colleague 
had  qualities  for  general  respect,  we  were  gratified 
rather  than  surprised  to  find  that  all  his  attainments  as 
a  citizen,  as  a  man  of  business,  as  a  man  of  strictest 
integrity,  were  made  subservient  to  our  purpose,  were 
indeed,  willingly  dedicated,  with  all  their  worth,  to  the 
advancement  of  our  cause. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  stately  form  of  our  friend 
rising  in  our  midst  to  advance  a  truth  or  to  correct  an 
error.  Prompt  to  discover  the  slightest  aberration 
from  the  prescribed  line  of  our  duties,  he  was  cau- 
tious, prudent,  and  delicate  in  pointing  to  dangers,  or 
tiie  existence  of  an  error  in  proceedings..  Often  our 
members  have  been  gently  drawn  into  the  right  path 
by  his  monition,  with  scarcely  a  suspicion  of  the  wan- 
derings upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter. 

Mr.  Bonsall  understood  well  the  aim  of  our  Society, 
and  delighted  to  contemplate  the  means  prescribed  for 
carrying  those  aims  into  practice.  But  he  understood 
too,  the  circumstances  of  Society  at  large  in  which  the 
greatest  portion  were  indifferent  to  our  views,  and  some 
aggressively  hostile  to  our  existence.  He  manifested 
prudence  where  matters  concerning  our  objects,  and 
means,  were  openly  discussed. 

Mr.  Bonsall  was,  for  some  time.  Chairman  of  what 
by  the  Society  is  denominated  the  "  Editorial  Board," 
and  in  that  position  he  gave  instructive  interest  to  our 
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"  youmall^  and  added  to  the  many  obligations  under 
which  his  associates  rest  to  him  for  his  useful  sacrifices 
to  the  cause  of  sound  philanthropy. 

It  is  eminently  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bonsall, 
that  testimony  should  be  borne  to  his  constant  zeal  for 
the  usefulness  and  honour  of  the  Society,  but  especially 
is  to  be  noted,  the  judgment  which  he  manifested  in 
the  execution  of  any  duty  devolved  upon  him.  He 
knew  well  how  important  it  was  that  our  Society 
should  gain  credit  to  its  plans  by  assuring  general  ap- 
proval of  them.  Wild  schemes,  that  would  not  bear  the 
judgment  of  time,  he  condemned  by  the  propriety 
of  his  own  plans  or  by  the  moderation  which  he  sug- 
gested in  the  execution  of  the  schemes  of  others  ;  and 
his  great  care,  his  clear  judgment,  his  admirable  fore- 
sight, lead  his  co-labourers  to  acknowledge  that  with 
him  : — "  Wisdom  dwelt  with  prudence.*' 

Mr.  Bonsall  was  not  regarded,  or  rather,  did  not  wish 
to  be  considered,  elequent  of  speech.  And  yet,  how  all 
of  his  colleagues  saw,  and  confessed,  the  marked  influ- 
ence of  his  efforts  to  persuade  or  dissuade.  He 
"  spake  right  on,'*  where  the  subject  was  one  that  re- 
garded the  interests  or  the  objects  of  our  Society ;  and 
with  a  quiet  earnestness  he  spoke  unfalteringly,  cor- 
rectly, and  feelingly,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  language 
enforced  the  truth  which  it  conveyed.  He  loved  to  as- 
sist our  councils  with  his  experience,  and  members  de- 
lighted to  be  instructed  and  convinced  by  the  matter 
and  manner  of  his  argument 

*'  Truth  from  his  lips,  prevtdled  with  double  swaj." 
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Mr.  Bonsall  was  constant  in  his  works  of  usefulness, 
and,  without  ostentation,  he  made  his  knowledge  of 
business  subservient  to  interests  that  might  have  lost 
their  value  but  for  his  interference.  His  example  was 
most  beneficially  operative  ;  he  invited  and  encouraged 
others  to  be  good  in  their  own  way,  by  doing  good  to 
■  them  in  his  own  way. 

With  qualities  like  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bonsall, 
the  best  of  which  was  his  readiness  to  employ  them  all 
usefully,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  Society  should  feel 
and  lament  his  loss.  His  withdrawal  from  our  midst 
must  long  leave  a  void,  never  perhaps  to  be  entirely 
supplied  by  one  individual  ;  yet  each  separate  quality 
will  probably  be  exercised  by  some  succeeding  member, 
whose  desire  to  do  good  may  be  augmented,  and  whose 
ability  to  serve  our  Society  will  be  increased  by  the 
beautiful  and  practical  example  of  our  deceased  friend. 

Whoever  it  may  be  that  shall  come  to  occupy  the 
seat,  and  undertake  the  office,  of  our  departed  member, 
the  chastened  zeal,  the  candid  language,  and  the  wel- 
come presence  of  Edward  H.  Bonsall  will  not  be 
forgotten ;  his  memory  will  be  embalmed  with  us  in 
grateful  recollections  of  his  services,  and  in  the  con- 
stant recognition  of  the  honour  reflected  upon  our  So- 
siety  by  his  social  worth  abroad,  and  by  the  advantage 
resulting  to  us,  his  associates,  by  his  constant  efforts  for 
good  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  C 
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who  was  respected  for  an  unremitted  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
our  Society,  and  for  his  faithful  discharge  of  the  many  duties  de- 
volved upon  him  by  his  membership. 

Resolved: — ^That  the  Society  cherishes  the  memory  of  its  late 
active  member,  not  alone  for  the  value  of  his  services  in  the  pre- 
scribed functions  of  his  place,  but  especially  for  the  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  his  life,  and  his  prudent  affectionate  counsel,  and  the  good 
spirit  in  which  all  his  work  was  undertaken  and  accomplished. 

Resolved: — That  in  paying  this  tribute  to  the  services  of  one  of 
its  oldest  and  most  efRcient  members,  bearing  in  mind  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  his  language,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  services,  and 
his  retiring  deliqacy  when  his  own  work  enforced  attention,  the 
Society  limits  the  expression  of  its  estimate  of  Edward  H.  Bonsall's 
worth  to  language  which  suggests,  but  does  not  fally  express,  the 
affection  of  its  members  for  the  man  living,  nor  their  regret  for  the 
death  of  so  useful  a  colleague. 

Resolved: — That  these  Resolutions  be  spread  at  large  upon  the 
record  of  this  evening's  proceedings,  and  that  a  Committee  of  three 
members  be  appointed  to  convey  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Bonsall. 

After  some  interesting  and  appropriate  remarks  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Saul  and  Alfred  H.  Love,  the  Resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Chandler, 
Laing  and  Love  were  appointed  to  convey  a  copy  of 
these  proceedings  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary, 


We  look  in  our  obituary  chapter,  naturally,  for  a  re- 
cord of  the  death  of  some  of  our  elder  members  and 
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a  transcript  of  proceedings  that  our  loss  and  their  pro- 
tracted service  suggested.  It  is  painful  to  part  with 
those  with  whom  we  have  long  taken  counsel,  and 
whose  services  have  honoured  our  Association  and 
stimulated  our  efforts.     The  old  must  die. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  aged,  who  full  of  good  works 
die,  and  leave  us  mourners.  The  young  also  die. 
And  we  have  this  year  to  refer  with  peculiar  emphasis 
to  the  great  loss  which  our  Society  has  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Henry  G.  Townsend,  an  active  member 
who,  in  all  entrusted  to  him,  acquitted  himself  with  a 
willingness  and  efficiency  that  entided  him  to  the 
grateful  regards  of  his  fellow  members. 

But  Mr.  Townsend  was  useful  among  us  in  all  his 
varied  relations  with  the  Society.  He  was  a  working 
man,  ready  and  willing  to  do  whatever  was  placed  in  the 
line  of  his  duty.  He  was  prompt  and  faithful  in  his 
acts,  sparing  only  in  his  words.  We  all  had  opportu- 
nity to  hear  of  his  attention  to  all  that  by  our  Society 
was  devolved  upon  him,  but  very  few  heard  him  speak 
of  his  exertions. 

Mr.  Townsend  was  courteous  towards  his  fellow 
members,  regardful  of  the  rules  and  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety, whether  he  gave  or  withheld,  applauded  or  re- 
proved, it  was  in  that  spirit  of  gentleness  which  won 
confidence  and  affection.  Nor  was  the  charity  of  his 
manner  and  the  purity  of  his  mind  less  agreeable  to 
his  associates  because  they  seemed  hereditary.  The 
inclinations  of  his  heart  towards  good  were  derived 
from,  and  directed  by,  one  who  sought  rather  to  make 
his  son  useful  than  conspicuous.    Our  Society  could  not 
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be  deprived  of  the  labour  and  example  of  such  a  mem- 
ber without  great  loss,  a  loss  of  which  it  was  due  to 
itself  to  make  strong  emphasis. 

The  active  members  of  our  Society,  especially  those 
who  frequented  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings, 
cannot  fail  to  recall  the  modest  deportment  of  the 
young  man  who,  with  no  habit  of  pressing  himself  into 
general  or  special  duties,  was  usually  found  where 
those  duties  were  to  be  discharged;  and  he  fulfilled 
all  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  upon  his 
character,  and  justified  the  seeming  partiality  that 
placed  him  where  work  was  to  be  performed.  Mr. 
Townsend  worked  willingly  and  faithfully;  he  had  the 
usual  experience  of  willing  men ;  there  was  devolved 
upon  him  many  responsibilities.  He  shrank  from  none, 
and  redeemed  them  all.  When  the  Society  heard  him 
say,  "I  must  decline  that  appointment,"  they  were 
greatiy  moved,  not  so  much  that  such  an  amount  of  la- 
bour must,  if  it  be  accomplished,  devolve  upon  another, 
not  so  much  on  that  account,  though  that  circumstance 
was  one  of  regret,  but  rather  because  they  saw  that 
the  hand  of  disease  was  on  their  brother,  and  that  his 
withdrawal  from  labour  could  have  been  induced  only 
by  that  physical  inability  that  must  soon  end  in  death. 

Mr.  Townsend's  death  brought  grief  beyond  our 
Society.  The  generation  above  him  must  take  the  re- 
membrance of  his  filial  virtues  for  their  comfort  in 
such  a  loss,  and  a  wife  must  mourn  in  lasting  grief  the 
loss  of  "  lover  and  friend,"  that  is  put  far  from  her,  and 
children  be  reared  in  the  sweet  recollection,  rather  than 
in  the  beautiful  example,  of  parental  love. 
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Notice  was  taken  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Townsend  by 
the  Society,  of  which  the  following  record  is  made : — 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of 
The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons,"  held  6  mo.,  19,  1879,  the  following 

in  relation  to  the  death  of  Henry  G.  Townsend  was 

offered  by  Alfred  H.  Love  : — 


<c 


« 


The  record  of  our  departed  co-labourers  is  not  per- 
mitted to  close. 

A  month  ago  we  paused  over  the  decease  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  faithful  of  our  members,  now  we 
note  with  affectionate  hand  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
youngest  of  our  body.  "  A  sower  who  lived  to  see  the 
reapened  grain,"  followed  by  one  awaiting  the  har- 
vest his  early  manhood  promised. 

Henry  G.  Townsend, 

inheriting  the  noble  qualities  of  his  father,  the  es- 
teemed Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  mani- 
fested an  early  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners, 
and  proved  a  valuable  member  of  this  Committee,  both 
to  those  he  visited,  and  to  us  whom  he  served  as  Sec- 
retary, with  unfaltering  devotion  and  marked  ability 
until  his  strength  failed  him. 

His  retirement  was  as  reluctantly  proposed  by  him, 
as  it  was  deeply  regretted  by  us.  We  yielded  because 
he  asked  it,  and  because  we  had  become  sorrowfully 
convinced  of  his  failing  health. 

He  was  peculiarly  gifted  with  discretion  in  speaking 
of  others,  and  tenderly  kind  in  referring  to  the  short- 
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comings  of  those  he  visited  in  prison,  as  to  those  he 
mingled  with  outside.  He  was  always  on  the  side  of 
charity  and  mercy,  and  surely  the  blessings  thereof 
shall  follow  him,  and  he  shall  be  remembered  as  one 
whose  interest  gave  promise  of  a  long  and  useful  con- 
nection with  this  beneficent  work ;  and  one  who  could 
sometime  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by  the  garnering 
hand  of  time. 

In  adding  that  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  of  our  young  member  and  recently  one 
of  our  officers,  is  saying  very  much  less  than  our  feel- 
ings prompt. 

As  we  shall  miss  him  from  the  post  he  honoured,  we 
shall,  to  a  greater  extent,  feel  his  absence  from  the 
circle  of  the  endeared  friends  of  our  daily  walks  in 
life. 

We  sincerely  blend  sympathy  with  appreciation  in 
tendering  to  his  bereaved  family  this  small  token  of 
our  affection,  and  in  directing  a  copy  of  these  pro- 
ceedings to  be  presented  to  them  and  recorded  upon 
the  Minute  Book. 

On  motion  the  above  was  adopted,  and  a  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  to  present  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Alfred  H.  Love,  Henry  M.  Laing,  and  Edwin  Craft, 
were  appointed  the  committee. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary. 
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CONCLUSION. 

All  our  Annual  Reports  have  concluded  with  recom- 
mendation of  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  the  re- 
newed attention  and  increased  zeal  of  those  who  are, 
or  may  become,  joint  labourers  in  the  cause  of  prison 
philanthropy.  It  is  especially  meet  that  this  statement 
of  plans,  views,  motives,  and  labours  should  finish 
with  earnest  recommendation  to  the  conductors  of 
the  affairs  of  our  Society  that  they  be  earnest,  per- 
sistent, zealous  ^n^ prudent  Earnest  all  must  be,  who 
feel  an  inclination  towards  our  work,  less  than  full 
satisfaction  as  to  the  importance,  almost  the  neces- 
sity, of  the  work  would  be  an  inadequate  stimulant  to 
earnestness  of  exertion,  once  undertaken  it  must  be 
pursuttd  perststent/y.  There  must  be  felt,  and  acknowl- 
edged, a  zea/  in  the  work,  or  efforts  against  such  dis- 
heartening experience  as  is  found,  will  result  in  cold- 
ness and  disgust ;  but  that  zeal  must  be  according  to 
knowledge,  it  must  not  be  a  blind  effort  with  only  an 
end  in  view  without  regard  to  means,  or  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  object.  It  must  be  directed  by  a 
wisdom  that  is  the  companion  of  prudence,  an  ingre- 
dient or  quality  that  is  a  sine  qua  nan  to  permanent 
success.  This  produces  an  element  in  our  labour  for 
extensive  permanent  success  without  which  the  suc- 
cess shall  not  be. 

We  feel  bound  in  recommending  our  Society  to  the 
special  care  of  those  to  whom  its  management  is  com- 
mitted to  press  upon  their  minds,  we   might  add  their 

consciences,  the  vast  importance  not  only  of  doing  the 
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good  work  for  which  we  associate,  but  also  and  especi- 
ally of  doing  it  that  the  manner  shall  commend  to 
public  approval  the  great  matter  we  have  in  hand. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  Association  has  at  times 
suffered  in  public  esteem  by  the  imprudent  zeal  of 
some  who  were  not  approved  representatives  of  our 
sentiments,  though  of  our  number;  and  the  Society 
and  its  great  objects  have  been  made  to  suffer  still 
more  by  persons  who  pretend  to  be  acting  from  the 
same  motive  with  us,  but  not  of  our  Association,  and 
who  present  themselves  for  admiration  and  applause 
by  affecting  to  be  missionaries  of  truly  philanthropic 
sentiment.  The  cause  of  true  active  humanity  suffers 
by  such  ill-judged  movements,  and  it  behooves  this  So- 
ciety to  disavow  all  connection  with  such  independent 
efforts.  The  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons  has  in  its  publications,  and  in  its  in- 
structions to  its  agents,  set  forth  work  to  be  performed 
under  its  sanction,  and  it  has  pointedly  declared  against 
certain  work  which  would  hinder  its  good  influence. 
The  agents  of  this  Society,  as  well  the  agents  of  com* 
mittees  as  the  members  of  the  committees  themselves, 
are  forbidden  to  interfere  in  the  work  of  gaining  par- 
dons for  convicts ;  the  pardon  broker  ought  not  to 
have  any  right  to  claim  affinity  with  the  Society,  or  to 
increase  his  means  of  self-service  by  being  able  to 
plead  his  relations  with  us.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  So- 
ciety to  see  that  everything  done  in  its  name  be  done 
in  decency  and  in  order,  and  to  see  that  nothing  good 
or  bad  be  referred  to  the  Association  that  is  not  done 
by  its  order,  or  approval. 
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The  permanent  usefulness  of  the  Society  is  less  de- 
pendent upon  erratic  zeal^and  single  and  unexpected 
influx  of  pecuniary  means,  than  upon  that  decorous 
and  dignified  action  which  builds  slow  and  rears  for 
permanence ;  which  gathers  the  income  in  small  con- 
tributions, rather  than  in  sudden  and  solitary  infusion. 

The  torrent  that  rushes  with  noisy  haste  adown  the 
mountain  side  startles,  perhaps,  by  its  grandeur,  but 
appals  by  the  waste  which  it  creates  and  the  ruins  which 
It  leaves,  while  the  accumulated  drops  that  percolate 
slowly  through  the  natural  caves  form  gentle  streams 
that  in  noiseless  progress  enrich  and  beautify  with 
permanent  usefulness 

**  The  meadow,  that  with  a  livelier  green, 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course." 

Nor  does  the  remark  apply  alone  to  the  funds  of  the 
Association.  Our  very  undertaking  should  be  spared 
the  ideas  of  rashness  and  excessive  inclusion,  which  are 
so  often  connected  with  individual  views.  We  need 
the  pure  percolation  of  modest  desire  and  effort.  The 
excess  of  plan  defeats  our  object  and  leaves  traces 
which,  if  not  expressive  of  ruin,  are  usually  suggestive 
of  ridicule.  Our  condition  has,  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Society,  been  steadily  progressive.  The  found- 
ers of  our  institution  had  great  objects  in  view  in  which, 
of  course,  they  had  scarcely  an  appreciation  as  to  the 
extent  of  labour  or  the  benefit  of  persistence.  The 
spirit  of  Bishop  White  was  in  the  incipiency,  and  that 
spirit  pervaded  all  plans  and  all  efforts.  What  was 
practicable  the  founders  of  our  Society  considered,  and 
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they  made  success  an  incentive  to  future  efforts,  and 
one  by  one  was  corrected  piany  of  the  penalties  and 
provisions  that  marked  the  penal  statute  book  of  the 
State ;  and  one  by  one  was  corrected  the  errors  of  dis- 
cipline that  painfully  distinguished  the  administration 
of  our  prisons. 

Let  us  hope,  let  us  believe,  that  in  this  spirit  of  pru- 
dent zeal  the  affairs  of  our  Society  will  hereafter  be 
conducted.  Let  us  resolve  to  make  each  success  a 
point  of  departure  for  odier  efforts ;  and  while  our 
founders  could  not  have  dreamed  of  the  eminent  suc- 
cess which  has  resulted  from  their  earlier  efforts,  let 
us  not  forget  that  **  success  is  the  parent  of  success  ;" 
many  objects  become  plain  as  we  view  them  in  the  light 
of  experience;  many  beneficent  plans  for  the  future 
lie  concealed  in  the  scheme  of  the  present  hour,  and 
the  achievement  of  one  good  work  is  the  parent  of  a 
glorious  progeny. 

Take  the  various  plans  of  the  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Prisons,  and  it  will  be  confessed  that  they 
were  scarcely  considered  possible — rather  they  were 
scarcely  considered  at  all,  by  the  workmen.  Did  our 
early  predecessors,  who  laboured  so  earnestly  and  suc- 
cessfully to  abrogate  the  chain  gang  of  convicts  in  the 
street,  foresee  that,  instead  of  the  open  and  indelible 
disgrace  stamped  upon  the  prisoner  as  he  rattled  his 
chain,  and  with  his  birchen  broom  and  his  wheelbarrow 
in  the  street,  the  convict  would  be  treated  like  a  man, 
with  evidences  that  his  relation  with  humanity  was 
recognized ;  that  legislation  would  give  to  imprison- 
ment the  character  of  improvement,  and  the  offenders 
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against  the  law  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming,  if 
not  "law  makers,  at  least  not  law  breakers."  If  these, 
our  predecessors,  are  permitted  to  see  and  know  the 
progress  of  the  principles  which  they  adopted,  they 
must  be  gratified  at  their  acceptance,  and  at  the  great 
success  which  has  followed  their  plans.  In  that  case 
they  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  grateful  affection  with 
which  they  are  regarded  by  those  who  profit  by  their 
efforts,  and  by  those  who,  taking  up  to  advance  their 
work,  feel  how  much  is  due  to  those  who  established 
such  a  means  of  usefulness. 

"  For  if  the  freed  spirit 

Heedeth  aught  beneath  the  brightness  of  its  new  existence, 

It  must  be  joyful  in  the  parted  ones  to  know. 

That  earth  remembers  them  in  love." 

A  rich  reward  awaiting  those  successors  who  faith- 
fully and  fully  discharge  the  duty  assumed  by  active 
membership  in  our  Society. 

This  Annual  Report  is  sent  forth  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  induce,  in  reading,  enlarged  feelings  of  sympathy 
in  our  work ;  that  it  will  be  one  means  of  attaining  the 
end  which  the  Society  proposes  to  achieve.  No  hope 
is  entertained  that,  by  any  sudden  effort,  or  fortunate 
result,  universal  approbation  and  general  cooperation 
will  be  secured  for  our  efforts.  It  must  be  the  gen- 
eral movements  of  the  Society,  and  the  good  results  of 
those  movements,  that  are  to  operate  in  its  favour.  Eb- 
ullitions of  suddenly  excited  zeal  may  shew  an  evan- 
escent popularity,  but  that  would  rather  retard  than 
advance  true  progress.  The  officers  and  acting  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  have  sought  to  avoid  unavailing 
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contests  and  unprofitable  altercations.  Their  wishes, 
their  efforts,  have  been  to  have  everything  connected 
with  its  administration  *'  done  in  decency  and  order/' 

We  have  had  less  occasion  this  year,  than  in  former 
years,  especially  last  year,  to  speak  of  great  efforts  by 
States  and  Nations  to  establish  penal  and  reformatory 
Institutions.  Each  year  furnishes  ample  subject  for 
our  Journal.  But  this  year  we  have,  for  special  rea- 
sons, dwelt  with  unusual  earnestness,  at  an  unusual 
length,  upon  the  question  of  "  Systems^  And  we  have 
sought  to  sustain  our  arguments  in  favour  of  the  "Sep- 
arate System  *'  by  examples  of  enlarged  adoption  in 
consequence  of  carefully  noted  experience  of  its  su- 
periority. 

We  commend  our  statement  to  the  approval  of  the 
public,  whose  interests  we  mean  to  serve,  in  correcting 
the  principles  of  an  important  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  we  commend  our  labours  to  the  consideration 
of  the  philanthropist,  and  to  the  blessing  of  Him  from 
whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY, 

PresidenL 

Attest : — 

Edward  Townsend, 
John  J.  Lytle, 

Secretaries, 

Philadelphia,  January  /,  1880. 
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HENRY  M.  LAING,   Treasurer,  in  account  with 
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To  Balance 

Cash  rcc'd  from  Subscriptions, 

for  Interest  on  City  Loan, 

"   Ground  Rents, 
"  •*   Randolph  Fund, 

•«   Jesse  George  " 
City  Warrants  paid. 
Interest  on     "         "     '* 


<• 


'  from  Estate  of  David  Milne,  per  C'.  J.  M 
'        "    Balance  Interest,  . 
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Philadeiphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.       Cr. 


1880. 

s  Mo 
ai. 


i     By  Cash  paid  Agent  of  Penitentiary,    . 

**      "        "  "      **  County  Prison, 

\      *•      •*        ««  Committee  on  Penitentiary,    . 

I       '•      "        "  "            "  County  Prison, 

j       **      *'        **  Secretary,         .        .        .        . 

"      "        •*    Rent, 

"       "        *'  for   printing  Journal,  etc  , 

To  Balance,  ....... 


Phitadflphia,  1  J/«»  ,  21,  1880. 


^300  00 
400  00 
234  96 
300  00 
too  00 
50  00 
351  32 


Having  examined  the  Account  of  Henry  M.  Lning,  Trea- 
surer, and  the  Vouchers  in  his  possession,  we  find  the  above 
to  be  correct,  leaYing  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents ;  also,  a  balance  of 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents  due  to 
the  Barton  Fund.  I 

I 

P.  R   HOOPES,  )  i 

>  Auditors . 
THOS.  J.  WHITNEY,] 

PhILADSLPHIA,  3  J/tf.,  10,  1880. 
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THE  Society  met  at  109  North  Tenth  street,  at  five  P.  M., 
First  Month,  22nd,  1880.  James  J.  Barclay  presided, 
^Qd  submitted  the  Annual  Report,  which  was  adopted,  and 
^vcn  hundred  and  fifty  copies  ordered  to  be  published  and 

circulated,  . 

The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

^fsolved: — ^That  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  our  esteemed 
'fiend  and  Vice  President,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  who  is  con- 
fined at  home  by  ijlness,  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
^ne  Annual  Meeting,  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  the 
deepest  interest,  expecting  to  have  been  present,  as  has  been  his 
custom  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  whose  absence  now  de- 
pnvcs  us  of  his  wise  counsel  and  genial  communication  \  and  we 
tnnsmitour  heartiest  desire  for  his  speedy  restoration  to  health  and 
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to  those  duties  in  behalf  of  the  reform  of  prisons  and  the  prisoners, 
for  which  he  is  so  happily  qualified,  and  which,  with  all  their  dif- 
ficulties, afford  him  peculiar  pleasure. 

Resolved : — That  we  cannot  appropriately  close  the  ninety-fourth 
year  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  oF 
Public  Prisons  without  referring  to  the  decease,  in  his  74th  year, 
of  our  late  valued  coadjutor,  E.  E.  Wines,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Prevention  and  Repression  of  Crime.  Dr.  Wines  had  acquired 
a  national  and  international  reputation  by  his  long  and  eminent  ser- 
vices in  behalf  of  penal  jurisprudence  and  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals. He  had  proposed,  organized  and  attended  the  Prison  Con- 
gresses of  this  and  foreign  countries.  On  his  last  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, to  present  his  report  in  the  Congress  of  Stockholm,  he  se- 
cured the  adhesion  of  President  Hayes,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  felt  his  physical  strength  giv- 
ing way,  and  his  last  communication  said,  in  touching  and  eloquent 
terms : — '*  Individual  activity  has  its  limits,  which  are  fixed  immu- 
"tably  by  a  Divine  decree.  These  limits  have  been  reached  in  my 
**  case.  Others  must  take  up  the  work  at  the  point  where  it  now 
**  stands,  or  its  progress  must  be  arrested.  For  the  little  remnant 
**  of  life  that  remains,  I  cast  myself  on  the  goodness  of  Divine  Prov- 
"idence.  Instruments  are  nothing.  What  becomes  of  them  is 
**  nothing.  The  work  itself  is  the  supreme  interest,  and  my  su- 
**preme  desire  is  for  its  steady,  onward  progress. .  Let  but  this  be 
"assured,  and  I  shall  be  content." 

Resolved : — That  although  Dr.  Wines  did  not  throw  his  influence 
in  favor  of  the  Separate  System,  which  we  hold  as  the  most  efficient, 
he  still  opened  the  way  for  its  being  better  known,  and  we  feel  his 
services  in  the  general  subject  of  prison  reform  are  entitled  to  our 
recognition. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  of  ^770  78  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  a  credit  of  $1,187  30  to  the  "  Barton  Fund." 

An  election  was  then  held  for  officers,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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PUBLIC  ANNIVERSARY. 

I'^HE  public  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
L       J.  Y.  Ashton,  and  music  by  the  choir.     The  President, 
]ames  J.  Barclay,  stated  that  the  object  of  the  Society  was  the 
reformation  of  criminals,  the  protection  of  society,  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  and  the  obtaining  of  employment  and  homes 
for  those  who  are  discharged  from  prison  servitude. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  Philadelphia  had  a  society  that 
devoted  its  efforts  to  the  support  and  encouragement  in  well- 
doingr  of  discharged  criminals.  The  prison  of  the  City  was  the 
old  Walnut  Street  Jail,  in  which  debtors  were  confined  along 
with  criminals  of  all  gfades.  There  was  no  effort  at  separa- 
ting the  offenders,  and  the  result  was  found  to  be  the  harden- 
ing  of  the  wicked  and  the  deterioration  of  those  who  were 
taking  their  first  lesson  in  crime 

The  Society  organized  regularly  in  1787.  They  saw  that 
sending  prisoners  out  to  clean  the  streets  subjected  them  to 
the  jeers  and  contempt  of  passers-by,  and  by  destroying  the 
"^niains  of  self-rqspect  left  very  little  reformative  material. 
The  prisoners  were  hardened,  and  satisfied  the  law  only  to  re- 
turn to  its  custody  within  a  brief  time  after  their  discharge. 
To  ameliorate  their  condition  in  this  respect  became  one  of 
^c  principal  objects  of  the  Society,  and  along  with  it  the 
^nielioration  of  the  penal  code,  which  was  all  too  thickly 
studded  with  offenses  made  capital.  Their  efforts  resulted  in 
'^dical  prison  reform.  Instead  of  herding  them  together, 
often  with  a  common  dormitory,  cells  were  introduced,  and 
^nat  was  regarded,  by  all.  as  a  model  prison,  was  built.  The 
humanitarians,  who  were  devoting  their  time  to  this  great 
purpose,  saw  that  true  reformation  of  the  prisoners  could 
he  accomplished  only  by  the  Separate  System  of  confine- 
"^cnt  Unfortunately,  the  law  authorizing  such  an  institu- 
tion introduced  the  word  "  Solitary."     That  was  not  the  pur- 
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pose  of  the  Society ;  neither  is  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  their  efforts,  a  place  of  solitary  con- 
finement. 

Again,  the  Society  interested  itself  in  preventing  the  incar- 
ceration of  children,  and  the  House  of  Refuge,  established  ir» 
1828,  is  another  of  its  achievements. 

The  County  Prison  has  been  conducted  on  as  much  th^ 
same  plan  as  the  crowded  condition  of  the  prison  permits. 

The  reformatory  work  of  the  Society  is  accomplished  by^ 
visits  to  the  prisoners  in  their  cells,  conversing  with  them  and 
exhorting  them  to  better  ways,  and  by  giving  them  neededL 
assistance  when  they  come  out.  The  County  Prison  is  nowr- 
too  crowded.  The  beneficent  objects  of  the  Society  cannot::: 
be  compassed  as  long  as  there  are  three  or  four  prisoners  in^ 
each  cell. 

He  mentioned  as  pressing  needs  of  the  Society,  to  perfect: 
its  reformatory  labor,  more  room  for  prisoners,  so  that  their" 
separation  will  be  complete  and  the  State  law  on  the  Separate- 
System  observed ;  a  fund  for  assisting  discharged  prisoners^ 
who  prove  themselves  especially  deserving,  to  obtain  tools, 
etc.,  to  aid  them  if  sick  or  suffering;  to  help  them  reach  dis— 
tant  homes  and  to  relieve  necessary  wants. 

Letters  were  read  from  Hon.  John  W.  Forney,  Rfv.  H- 
W.  Hellows,  and  Hon.  D.  J.  Morrell,  regretting  their  ina- 
bility to  be  present. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in- 
troduced, and  said  that  he  came  to -the  meeting  in  the  attitude 
of  a  learner,  and  did  not  wish  to  speak.  He  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  discipline  of  prisons,  and  he  was  there  td  get  the  re- 
sults of  the  experience  of  those  benevolent  gentlemen  who 
were.  It  was,  he  said,  a  great  satisfaction  that  humane  men 
and  women,  in  establishing  agencies  for  the  alleviation  of  hu- 
man misery,  attention  to  those  undergoing  punishment   had 
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not  been  overlooked.  The  Society  which  he  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  was  a  credit  to  the  beneficence  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  People  are  apt  to  think  the  punishment  of 
criminals  self-imposed.  The  result  is  that  they  are  slow  in 
giving  them  either  sympathy  or  aid.  It  was  an  eminently 
proper  and  humane  thing  that  some  one  should  get  access  to, 
or  help  those,  whose  bodies  the  State  owns  for  the  time  being, 
but  whose  souls  are  free,  and  to  which  neither  the  State  nor 
any  one.  except  the  owners  themselves,  have  a  right. 

Hon.  Richard  Vaux  alluded  to  the  organization  as  the  first 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Convict  punishment,  he  said, 
lias  become  a  science,  and  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  must 
get  out  of  the  humanitarian  way  of  thinking,  and  leave  behind 
all  benevolences  when  dealing  with  or  discussing  the  question. 
As  it  is  a  science,  you  must  look  at  it  in  a  scientific  light.  It 
is  the  people  outside  of  prisons  who  must  be  considered,  not 
alone  those  who  are  inside.  Causes  of  crime  must  be  regula- 
ted and  governed.  Thirty-eight  years  experience  in  dealing 
with  criminals,  will  convince  one  who  will  give  that  time  to 
it,  that  of  all  things  now  needed  in  Pennsylvania  is  an  institu- 
tion that  will  teach  young  men  that  labour  is  no  degradation. 

Statistics  show  that  of  all  the  convicts  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  seventy-five  per  cent,  are  what  they  are  because 
they  received  a  smattering  of  education  and  tried  to  get  a  living 
without  work.  I  don't  believe  in  a  House  of  Refuge  or  a  Re- 
formatory. I  want  a  school  where  young  men  may  be  taught 
^  trade.  Take  care  of  the  young  men  who  are  becoming 
Criminals.     The  convict  question  will  then  regulate  itself. 

Hon.  Wm.  S.  Peirce,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Phila- 
delphia, spoke  on  the  question  of  "  convict  labour  "  as  a  re- 
formatory influence  in  connection  with  prisons  and  prisoners. 
He  thought  that  the  importance  of  the  subject,  in  this  connec- 
tion, had  been  sadly  overlooked.  He  advocated  the  working 
of  convicts  so  hard  as  their  physical  condition  would  allow 
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for  while  heart  education  was  also  good,  it  was  not  as  import- 
ant at  the  outset  as  the  education  of  the  body.  When  Adam 
fell,  God  did  not  put  a  tract  in  his  hand  or  talk  religion  to 
him.  He  told  him  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
The  records  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  1 879  showed  that 
of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  convicts  received  there 
four  hundred  and  five  were  unapprenticed  and  knew  no  trade. 
Of  the  remaining  eighty-two,  there  were  twenty-two  who  had 
served  only  a  portion  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  only  sixty 
who  had  really  acquired  trades.  Four  hundred  had  attended 
the  public  schools.  So  much  for  head  education.  It  certainly 
did  not  keep  them  out  of  prison. 

There  is  too  much  taught  in  the  public  schools.  There  are 
too  many  books  and  too  many  pages  to  a  book.  More  money 
must  be  spent  in  industrial  education. 

It  may  be  asked  what  are  all  the  mechanics  to  do  ?  How 
are  they  to  be  employed  ?  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  there 
are  fifty  thousand  English  mechanics  employed  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  in  this  City.  They  came  here  because  there 
is  a  demand  for  skilled  labour.  Now  as  to  the  employment 
of  convicts  in  skilled  trades  there  are  various  opinions.  In 
the  speaker's  opinion  they  should  be  so  employed,  even  though 
the  product  of  their  labour  had  to  be  destroyed.  Keep  him 
so  hard  at  work  that  the  intervals  must  be  spent  in  rest. 
Give  him  no  time  to  be  idle  and  study  vice.  Teach  him  that 
his  work  is  worth  something,  and  when  he  gets  out  he  will 
probably  find  it  better  to  labour  in  liberty  than  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  risk  of  doing  it  again  by  compulsion. 

William  N.  Ashman,  Judge  of  the  Orphan's  Court  of  Phil- 
adelphia, presented  the  Annual  Report  of  William  J.  MuUin, 
the  Agent  of  the  Society  at  the  County  Prison,  and  spoke  of 
the  good  work  that  gentleman  had  accompli.shed  during  the 
past  year  in  securing  the  release  from  prison  of  innocent  per- 
sons, and  those  confined  for  offenses  not  worthy  of  punishment. 
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Charles  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee,  was 
introduced,  and  touched  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
of  the  Society  was  conducted,  and  its  urgent  need  of  funds. 
In  referring  to  the  question  of  whether  convict  labour  was  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  the  honest  working  classes,  Mr. 
Rogers  showed  that  the  total  value  of  the  products  manufac- 
tured in  prisons  is  only  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  products  manufactured  by  free  labour. 

Benjamin  L.  Agnew,  D.  D.,  spoke  eloquently  in  favour  of 
exercising  kindness  toward  convicts,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  a  criminal,  in  all  the  world,  so  hardened  or 
depraved  that  tender  words  and  kindly  deeds  would  not  soften 
and  elevate  his  nature. 

•  He  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  as  he  presented  the 
whole  subject  of  prison  discipline. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  trustees  of  the  Church,  to  the 
QYio'w^  and  to  the  speakers,  for  their  acceptable  and  voluntary 
oflfering-s,  were  adopted. 

HENRY  M.  LAING, 

Secretary  pro  tent. 
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At  a  Stated  Meeting  c/^The  Philadelphia  Society 
FOR  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons/* 
held  First  Month,  2jth,  i88iy  the  Editonal  Board  {ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  yoiirnal  and  papers,  and 
the  Annual  Report,)  consisting  of  James  J.  Barclay, 
Edward  Townsend,  Alfred  H.  Love,  Charles  Rogers 
and  Henry  M.  Laing,  presented  the  Annual  Report, 
whuh  was  read  by  the  Chairman,  considered  and  approved 
and  refer7^ed  to  the  Committee  ivho  prepared  it,  to  have 
seven  Anndred  and  Jifty  copies  printed,  with  authority  to 
make  sue  A  alterations  and  additions  as  they  might  think 
proper ;  and  tluy  were  also  authorized  to  distribute  the 
Report. 

T^he  Heport  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary, 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary, 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING 
THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


AS  nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  the  Society 
was  organized,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  briefly 
to  notice  some  of  the  important  measures  she  has  ad- 
vocated, and  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing.  Prior 
to  the  Revolution,  a  Society  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  relief  to  the  prisoner.  Then  the  unfor- 
tunate debtor,  the  unhappy  accused,  the  luckless  child, 
and  the  hardened  felon  were  indiscriminately  herded 
together.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of 
the  debtor,  or  the  accused.  No  physician  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  them  when  sick.  Such  a  condition 
of  things  was  deplorable.  In  1774  a  jail  was  com- 
menced on  a  lot  on  the  South  side  of  Walnut  Street, 
East  side  of  Sixth  Street  and  North  side  of  Prune 
(now  Locust)   Street.     It  extended   Eastward  about 
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two  hundred  feet.  When  the  British  Army  oo 
pied  Philadelphia  in  1777  this  building  was  occup 
by  them  as  a  hospital.  After  the  evacuation  of  1 
City  it  was  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  prisons 
the  purpose  for  which  was  designed.  The  condit 
of  the  prisoner  was  not  improved.  Disorder  still  p 
vailed.  A  number  of  the  prisoners  were  taken  out 
clean  the  streets  and  thus  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
public.  Each  prisoner  had  a  ball  and  chain  attacl 
to  him.  They  were  taunted  by  the  unfeeling,  jee 
by  the  reckless,  pitied  by  the  humane,  and  feared 
the  timid.  They  were  exasperated,  and  feelings 
hatred  and  revenge  were  engendered.  The  untow; 
condition  of  the  prison  at  length  roused  general  att 
tion.  A  number  of  intelligent  and  benevolent  citiz< 
met  to  consider  what  measures  should  be  adopted 
remedy  the  existing  evils.  After  consultation  it  ^ 
determined  to  found  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
leviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.  This  1 
done  in  1787,  and  that  eminent  divine,  and  ex( 
plary  citizen,  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D.,  1 
chosen  President,  and  was  annually  re-elected  until 
death,  in  1836.  Among  the  early  members  of  the 
ciety  were  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Benjamin  Rt 
M.  D. 

The  lirst  efforts  of  the  Society  were  directed  to 
form  the  discipline  of  the  Prison,  and  many  salut 
measures  adopted.     The  prisoners,  no  longer  expo 
to  public  view,  in  the  street,  were  employed  within 
walls  of  the  Jail,  the  dungeon  was  no  longer  us 
Bibles  were  procured  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  v 
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could  read.     Physicians  were  chosen  by  the  Society  to 
attend  the  sick,  and  continued  to  be  so  chosen  until 
the    Inspectors  made  appointments   of  such   officers. 
Visiting  Committees  were  also  appointed  by  the  Soci- 
ety.    These  Committees  were  cordially  approved  by 
the  Inspectors,  and  were  allowed  full  opportunity  to 
see  the  prisoners.     On  their  discharge,  deserving  pris- 
oners, who  stood  in  need,  were  assisted.     To  the  cases 
of  poor  and  unfortunate  debtors  much  attention  was 
given.     The  reforms  introduced  into  the  management 
of  the  prison  were  highly  salutary.     Order  arose  out 
of  chaos  ;    severity  became  unnecessary. 

So  great  was  the  improvement  in  the  management 
of  the  Jail,  that  it  was  held  up  by  foreigners  who  visited 
It,  as  a  model  prison.     Perhaps  it  was,  when  compared 
'With  other  prisons.     So  much  having  been  accomplish- 
ed, the  Society  turned  their  attention  to  procure  an 
amelioration  of  the  Penal   Code  of  the   State,  which 
vas  considered  as  unnecessarilv  severe      The  Law  of 
1794  was    prepared   for   this    purpose    by  that  emi- 
nent jurist.  William   Bradford.*     Murder  in  the  first 
degree  was  the  only  crime  to  be  capitally  punished, 
the   use  of  the  lash  was  prohibited,  the  whipping  post 
was  abolished,  the  pillory  disappeared.t     Close  obser- 

-^ —  _^^ ^^    ^^^    _ 

*He  became  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

t"  Force  your  scholars  to  improve,"  said  the  celebrated  Anselm,  Archbishop 

(M  Canterbury,  to  a  teacher  who  relied  011  l»lo\v.s  and   compulsion.     **Did  you 

•*eversce  a  Craftsman  fashion  a  fair  imajijc  out  of  a  j^olden  plate  by  blows  alone  ? 

"Does  be  not  gently  press  and  strike  it  with  his  tooU,  now  with  wise  art,  more 

**  gently  raise  and  shape  it?      What  do  your  scholars  turn  into  under  this  cease- 

"less  l)eaiing  ?  "     <•  They  turn  only  brutal,"  was  the  reply .     ♦'  Vou  have  had  bad 

•lick  in  a  training  which  turns  men  into  brutes." 
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vation  convinced  the  members  of  the  Society  that  th 
congregate  system  had  inherent  and  grave  defect: 
To  place  children  committed  for  a  petty  offence  wii 
those  who  had  perpetrated  atrocious  crimes  Wc 
unjust,  as  such  association  could  not  fail  to  be  mo: 
injurious  to  the  young.  To  incarcerate  the  accused,- 
who  are  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  found  guilty,- 
with  those  who  are  adepts  in  crime,  is  calculated  I 
ruin  many,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  offenders. 

The  Society  was  satisfied  that  the  great  design  ■ 
penal  law  and  prison  discipline  should  be  the  pubL 
welfare,  but  was  convinced  that  that  great  desig 
would  be  made  more  successful  by  reforming  the  crim 
nal.  Deep  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  pe 
son  discipline.  Great  and  inherent  defects  appeare 
in  the  Congregate  System.  The  free  intercourse 
the  prisoners  with  each  other  could  not  fail  to  produ* 
contamination,  plots  could  be  formed  to  escape,  ar 
insurrections  might  occur ;  and  the  prisoners  cou- 
recognize  each  other  on  their  discharge. 

That  system  which  most  effectually  secured  the  we 
fare   of  the    Public,   and   promoted   the    reformat!* 
of  the  prisoner,  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  be 
After  close  enquiry  and  careful  consideration  the  Sep 
rate  System  appeared   to  possess   these   requisites 
a  much  higher  degree  than  any  other. 

Many  objections  were,  however  urged  against  t: 
System.  It  was  asserted  that  it  was  cruel  to  plac^ 
human  being  in  cell  in  solitude,  that  he  would  becor 
enfeebled  in  mind  and  body,  and  if  he  chanced  to  su 
vive  his  sentence,  he  would  on  his  discharge  be  an  ir 
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bicile,  incapable  of  supporting  himself,  and  that  thus 
while  he  lived  would  be  a  burden  on  the  community — 
tha.t  it  was  far  more  expensive,  as  no  profitable  labor 
could  be  performed  in  a  cell. 

These  objections  were  duly  weighed  and  answered. 
It  was  denied  that  the  System  was  solitary.     It  was 
shown  that  the  prisoner  would   be   frequently  visited 
by  the  Warden,  overseers,  moral  instructor  and  by  hu- 
mane and  judicious  persons  ;   that  the  prisoner  would 
be  supplied  with  instructive  and  attractive  books,  that 
ne  >vould  have  ample  time  to  reflect  on  his  past  life,  that 
he  would  have  no  evil  examples  before  him,  and  could 
receive  no  bad  council,  that  on  his  discharge  he  could 
'^ot   be  recognized  by  any   fellow   prisoner,  that    full 
Opportunity  would  be  afforded  him  to  acquire  habits 
o*    industry,  and  the  knowledge  of  some  useful  trade, 
*^y  means  of  which  he  would   be  enabled   to  gain  an 
'^Onest  livelihood;    that    by  wholesome    diet,  regular 
"^Urs  of  employment  and  sleep,  and  a  restraint  from 
^^bauchery  his  health  would  be  improved. 

So  fully  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  Sepa- 
^^te  System  the  Society  earnestly  urged  its  adoption 
^'^  Pennsylvania.  The  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  was 
^*"ected,  and  was  opened  in  1829. 

All  the  just  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  friends 
^f  the  System  were  fully  realized,  and  it  was  proved 
^^  be  less  severe  than  was  by  many  anticipated. 

The  incarceration  of  children  appeared  not  only  un- 
wise but  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  humanity.     They 
k         ^re  objects  of  sympathy  and  judicious  training  rather 
\        than  of  punishment.    Most  frequently  the  victims  of  evil 
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example  and  vicious  instruction,  they  deserve  compas  - 
sion,  and  those  lessons  of  moral  instruction  which" 
would  guide  them  in  the  paths  of  rectitude.  Th^ 
attention  of  the  Society  was  given  to  the  important 
subject  of  providing  a  School  for  this  class  where  they^ 
should  be  taught  the  way  they  should  go. 

Not  possessing  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  de — 
sired  object,  an  appeal   was  made   to  the  public.     iW 
town  meeting  was  held  in  February,  1826,  at  whichi 
that  distinguished  Jurist,  William  Tilghman,  the  Chietf 
Justice  of  the  Commonwealth,  presided,  an  address 
was  presented  by  the  venerable  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  Right  Rev.  Bisliop  White.    Resolutions  were 
offered    by  the    Hon.  John  Sergeant,  and  advocated 
by  him   in  impressive  remarks,  and  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  with  his  accustomed   elo- 
quence.    The  Resolutions  commendatory  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the    proposed    School  were   adopted. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Resolu- 
tions.    An  Act  of  Incorporation  was  procured.     On 
the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1829,  the  School  was 
dedicated,  and  on  the  eighth  of  December  following, 
the  first  inmate  was  received.     Since,  upwards  of  thir- 
teen thousand  young  persons  have  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  the  charity.     Of  these    the    Society  has  been 
assured  that  owing  to  careful  training  a  majority  have 
become  useful  and   respectable    citizens.      Thus    the 
State  and  the  City  have  been  amply  repaid,  and  the 
Managers  amply  rewarded  for  their  labors. 

The  experience  of  the  Society  convinced  her  that 
there  was  another  class  yet  to  be  cared  for. 
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The  gentle  discipline  of  a  School  intended   for  the 
ireful   training  and  education  of  wayward   children 
was  not  suitable  for  those  who  had  reached  or  nearly 
reached  maturity.     For  this  class,  a  more  extended 
detention  is  requisite,  a  more  exact  discipline  needed, 
^  and  yet  they  are  too  young  to  be  placed  in  a  jail,  from 
which  stain  is  left  which  is   not  often   effaced.     The 
Society  has  become  convinced  that  an  Institution  in- 
termediate between  the  rerformatory  school  and  the 
prison  is  very  desirable  in  which  those  who  have  not 
long  been  in  a  career  of  crime,  and  are  between  the 
agfes  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  may  be 
placed,  and  detained  long  enough  to  acquire  the  rudi- 
inents  of  a  fair  education  and  a  competent  knowledge 
of    a  good   trade,  and  where   habits  of  industry  and 
principles  of  morality,  may  it  is  hoped,  be  permanently 
fixed.     In  the  establishment  of  such  an  Institution  the 
Society  feel  the  deepest  solicitude.     It  would  promote 
public  security,  by  lessening  the  number  of  criminals, 
diminish  pauperism  by  rendering  the  idle  industrious, 
enlarge  the   sphere   of  happiness,  by   reclaiming  the 
profligate  and  restoring  him  to  paths  of  virtue. 

It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  the  public  should 

be  presented  with  a  general   view  of  the  condition  of 

^11  the  prisons  of  the  Union.     Such  information  would 

^^  valuable  on  many  accounts.     It  would  tend  to  show 

the  effects  produced  by  the  different  penal  laws,  and 

the   various  modes  of  prison  discipline,  the  condition 

^f  crime  in  the  different  States,  and  which  crimes  are 

^ost  prevalent.     Remedies  would  be  suggested,  and 
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more  uniformity  in   the  penal  codes,  and   discipline, 
would  probably  follow. 

To  obtain  this  information  the  Society  requested  the 
Wardens  and  Keepers  of  different  prisons  to  furnish 
the  Society  with  their  Reports.  It  is  regretted  that 
this  request,  with  rare  exceptions,  was  not  complied 
with.  To  those  gentlemen  who  did  transmit  their  Re- 
ports the  Society  tender  their  thanks. 

The  following  suggestion  is  made,  as  the  information 
alluded  to,  is  important,  that  the  general  Government 
should  establish  a  Bureau  of  General  Criminal  Statis- 
tics, that  the  Commissioner  should  ascertain  and  re- 
port annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the 
condition  of , the  jails  of  the  United  States,  and  of  such 
foreign  countries  as  he  may  be  able. 

The  value  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  of  Agri- 
culture is  admitted.  Would  not  a  similar  advantage 
result  from  a  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics? 

Another  suggestion  is  ventured.  Should  not  a  crim- 
inal on  his  third  conviction  be  deemed  incurable,  and 
subjected  to  a  different  term  of  confinement  from  that 
of  his  first  or  even  second  commitment.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  suggest  that  this  detention  should  be  per- 
petual, nor  that  the  inestimable  prerogative  of  execu- 
tive mercy  should  in  any  way  be  interfered  with,  all 
that  is  now  asked  is  that  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  subject  by  legislators  and  philanthropists. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  Visiting  Committees 
discharge  their  duties  with  commendable  assiduity, 
and  advantage  to  prisoners  by  imparting  wholesome 
council,  and  kind  encouragement  to  those  disposed  to 
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do  well,  and  admonition  to  the  obdurate,  by  endeavor- 
ing- to  convince  him  that  not  only  his  duty  but  his  self 
interest  should  induce  him  to  act  uprightly. 

The  Agents  are  both  performing  their  duties  in  a 
satisfnctory  manner.  They  seek  to  obtain  places  for 
deserving  prisoners  on  their  discharge,  and  aid  those  in 
need  from  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

The  duties  of  the  Agent  of  the  County  Prison,  Mr. 
Mullen,  are  exceedingly  arduous,  and  by  his  indefatig- 
able  efforts,  he  not  only  saves  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the     City  but  great  misery   to   the   families  of  those 
not     properly  committed,  or  committed  for  very  venial 
oflfences.     The  funds  of  the  Society  are  very  slender, 
and    far  from  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  accomplish 
the     good  that  might  be,  if  they  possessed   more  am- 
pJ^     means.     They  ask  the  generous  and  humane  to 
aid    tJiem,  and  they  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.    Grinding  poverty  and  extreme  dcstitu- 
tioo   will  induce  those  of  not  strong  principles  to  devi- 
ate     from   the  path  of  virtue.      Timely    relief  would 
sav^  such.      Self  interest  and  humanity  unite  in  solic- 
itiri  g  aid  in  behalf  of  such. 

The  higher  crimes  appear  to  be  on  the  increase. 
During  outrages  seem  to  be  more  frequent.     If  the 
question  should  be  asked  what  are  the  causes  of  the 
mcrease  of  crime,  it  might  be  well  answered  that  the 
two  prominent  causes  are  the  defective  education  of  the 
young,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Apprentice  System. 
In  many  public  Institutions  manual  labor  should  form 
a  part  of  the  education  of  the  young,  where  ever  prac- 
ticable.    Those  who  have  received   the  elements  of  a 
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fair  English  education,  and  have  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  good  trade,  rarely  become  the  inmates  of  a 
prison.  In  all  our  schools  Moral  Science  should  form 
a  branch  of  instruction. 

Penal  law  and  prison  discipline  are  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  States- 
men and  Philanthropists  of  Europe. 

In  Italy  the  distinguished  Signor  Scalia  presides 
over  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics.  His  arduous 
labors  are  producing  valuable  results,  and  a  vast  body 
of  important  information  widely  diffused.  The  Society 
tender  him  their  warm  acknowledgements  for  the 
works  he  has  presented  to  them. 

M.M.  Fernand  Despertes,  Secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  France,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  C.  Lucas, 
of  Paris,  are  very  deeply  interested  in  promoting  im- 
provements in  prison  discipline. 

The  Howard  Association  of  London,  of  which  Mr. 
William  Tallack  is  the  Secretary,  is  actively  engaged 
in  this  great  work. 

In  Belgium,  Denmark  and  Sweden  great  attention  is 
paid  to  this  object,  so  interesting  to  the  Philanthropist 
and  wStatesman,  and  so  important  to  the  community. 
M.  Stuckenberg,  of  Copenhagen,  is  the  Editor  of  the 
Danish  and  Scandinavian  Prison  Maoazine. 

As  it  is  very  desirable  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  progress  now  making  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  various  Penal  Codes  and  systems  of 
Prison  Discipline,  the  Society  will  endeavor  to  open 
a  correspondence  with  other  Societies. 

Some  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library. 
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The  members  of  the  Society  mourn  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  one  of  the  most 
valued  of  their  colleagues. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  demands  more  than  "  the 
passing  tribute  of  a  sigh." 

He,  for  many  years,  gave  life,  energy,  and  utility  to 
our    labors.     Although  we   shall    no    longer   see    his 
genial  smile,  nor  listen  to  his  instructive  and  encoura- 
ging remarks,  we  have  still  his  example  to  cheer  us 
irk     our  path  of  labor  and  duty.     Some  notice  of  this 
e^ccellent  citizen  is  due  to  his  memory.     To  do  justice 
to    it,  would  require  far  larger  space  than  we  can  com- 
n^a.nd.     Therefore  a  brief  sketch  of  him  is  all  we  are 
able  to  give.     He  was   born   on   the   twenty-fifth  of 
A.  u  gust,   1792,  at   Kingston.  Massachusetts.     He  re- 
ceiv^ed  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  village 
scrViool.     But  dependent  on  his  own  exertions,  at  an 
tiarly  age  he  went  to  Boston  to  enter  on  the  strug- 
gles of  life.     He  attributed  much  of  his  success  in  it, 
t-o   the  careful   training  he   received,  in    his   childhood, 
from  his  excellent  mother.     In   Boston  he  entered  a 
store  much  frequented  by  gentlemen  of  intelligence, 
who  were  there  accustomed  to   discuss   the   general 
topics  of  the  day.     They  were  attracted  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  young  Chandler  ;  soon    took   an    interest  in 
hirn,  conversed  with   him,  and   lent  him   books.     He 
^^gerly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  thus  affor- 
ded him,  and  greatly  improved  his  education,  and  ex- 
tended his  information.     By  close  application,  he  fitted 
himself  to  become  a  successful  teacher.     He  married 
a  lady  of  superior  education  and  fine  attainments. 
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Not  long  after  his  marriage  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  opened  a  School,  in  1815,  for  young  men. 
After  a  few  years  he  changed  his  School  for  that  of 
young  ladies,  and  was  ably  supported  by  Mrs.  Chandler. 
In  his  career  as  a  teacher  he  was  eminently  successful. 
In  1822  he  became  connected  with  ''Tlie  United  States 
Gazette!'  Owing  principally  to  his  exertions  and  abili- 
ty the  "  Gazette ''  became  a  leading  paper  of  the  City. 
His  exertions  as  a  teacher  and  editor  were  too  labori- 
ous for  him.  To  instruct  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then 
to  engage  in  the  responsible  duties  of  editor  until  far 
into  the  night,  were  labors  more  onerous  than  he  could 
endure.  He  therefore  relinquished  his  school  and  ap- 
plied himself  exclusively  to  the  **  Gazetted  The  rapid 
increase  of  its  circulation  rewarded  his  labors. 

His  conduct  of  the  Journal  met  with  general  appro- 
bation. Though  decided  in  politics,  it  was  courteous, 
always  contained  the  current  news  of  the  day,  pleas- 
ant literature,  and  agreeable  anecdotes.  • 

Incessant  toil  told  upon  his  health,  and  in  1847  ^'^ 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  active  occupation,  and  he 
disposed  of  his  "  Gazette!^ 

Taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
adopted  City,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  in  1832,  and  continued  to  serve  her  in 
that  capacity  until  1848.  He  conscientiously  dischar- 
ged his  duties  as  her  representative. 

In  1836  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Convention 
for  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth, 

When  the  Girard   College   was   organized   he  was 
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elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  of- 
fice he  continued  to  hold  for  many  years,  and  to  take 
a  deep  interest  in  its  success,  until  his  death.  He  fre- 
quendy  addressed  the  pupils,  impartingr  wise  counsel 
to  them. 

In  1849  ^^  was  elected  to  represent  Philadelphia  in 
the  National  Councils,  and  was  several  times  re-elected. 
During  the  period  of  his  Congressional  life  several  mo- 
mentous questions  agitated  the  country.  He  pursued 
a  judicious  and  conservative  course  as  a  firm  Whig. 

In  1858  he  was  appointed  Envoy  to  the  Court  of 
Naples,  where  his  conciliatory  manners  made  him  very 
popular.  He  continued  at  Naples  until  after  the  Revo- 
lution there. 

On  his  return  to  his  home  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  devoted  himself  to  works  of  benevolence. 

He  took  especial  interest  in  the  welfare  and  refor- 
mation of  prisoners  and  the  improvement  of  Prison 
Discipline. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  and  its 
Vice  President,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  until 
his  death. 

In  1857  he  was  appointed  an  Inspector  of  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Prison,  and  was  continuously  re-ap- 
pointed during  his  life.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  John  B. 
Biddle,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors. 

He  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  different 
systems  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  he  was  convinced, 
after  mature  consideration,  that  the  Separate  System 
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was  the  wisest  and  best.  For  this  system  he  became 
strenuous  advocate.  His  zeal,  as  a  member  of  tKe  S 
ciety,  and  as  an  Inspector,  to  raise  the  fallen  and  i 
claim  the  culprit,  was  unceasing.  He  considered 
efforts  too  great  to  infuse  into  those  who  had  deviat 
from  virtue's  path  sentiments  of  self-respect ;  to  cc 
vince  them  that  honest  industry  is  commendable,  a 
that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  For  t 
purpose  his  visits  to  the  Prison,  while  health  permitt< 
were  almost  daily. 

He  introduced  into  the  Prison  some  very  useful  i 
provements.  Through  his  instrumentality,  the  De 
ors'  Apartment  was  appropriated  for  the  female  pr 
oners. 

He  earnestly  urged  upon  the  Councils  of  the  C 
the  necessity  of  providing  further  accommodations 
the  prisoners.  That  self-interest  as  well  as  humani 
demanded  them.  He  showed  that  reformation  v* 
hopeless  when  two  or  three  prisoners  were  placed 
the  same  cell.  He  gave  his  full  support  to  the  Ag< 
in  caring  for  discharged  prisoners. 

At  much  personal  inconvenience  he  attended,  as  t 
representative  of  the  Society,  several  Conventions 
Officers  and  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  and  those  inte 
ested  in  their  improvement. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Journal,  1 
gave  the  aid  of  his  admirable  pen  in  diffusing  valuab 
information  on  Penology. 

He  was  very  regular  in  attending  the  meetings 
the    Board  of  Inspectors,  of  the  Society,  and  of  t 
Acting  Committee.     His  presence  gave  pleasure, 
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he  always  had  something  interesting  or  useful  to  im- 
part. He  made  allowance  for  the  frailities  of  human 
nature,  and  kindly  sought  to  admonish  rather  than 
to  censure. 

In  1832  he  met  with  a  severe  trial  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Chandler.  He  again  married.  His  second  wife 
>vasa  lady  from  Maryland,  Mrs.  Maria  Jones.  Happy 
in  his  domestic  relations,  possessed  of  a  competent 
fortune,  and  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens,  he  may 
t>e  considered  as  more  fortunate  than  most  people. 

His  firmness  and  religion  enabled  him  to  bear  the 
trials  of  life  with  fortitude  and  Christian  resio^nation, 
During  his  severe  illness  he  was  calm  and  patient, 
cheered  by  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality,  and 
having  been  faithful  unto  death  we  devoutly  hope  he 
"^s  received  the  crown  of  life. 

He  left  two  sons,  Mr.  James  B.  Chandler,  by  his 
"f'st  wife,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Chandler,  by  his  second 

The  Society  also  regrets  the  death  of  their  asso- 
cia.t^^  Samuel  W.  Jacobs,  and  the  following  tribute 
soo^vs  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held : — 

Iri  the  fullness  of  a  useful  life,  and  when  the  ties 
^\  a.ffection  are  the  strongest,  and  our  admiration  of 
"^^  character  the  highest,  Samuel  W.  Jacobs  is  re- 
'^ovcd  from  our  midst,  and  the  Philadelphia  Society 
lOr  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  sustains 
^  *oss  of  one  of  its  most  valuable  members. 

If  to  us  the  removal  is  sad  and  severe,  what  shall 
^^  say  for  the  prisoner,  who  watched  cai;erly  for  his 
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accustomed  visits,  and  felt  comforted  and  strengthens 
by  his  advice,  so  plain,  judicious  and  practical,  that  h: 
was  moved  to  repentance,  impressed  with  the  impo- 
tance  of  faithfully  performing  his  daily  duties,  and  i 
spired  to  noble  resolutions  for  a  better  life ;  whL 
we,  his  associates,  were  made  wiser  by  his  counsel  ar 
stimulated  to  greater  activity  by  his  devotion. 

It  was  peculiarly  his  pleasure  to  look  after  the  ma 
terial  interests  of  those  prisoners  who,  after  servic 
their  terms  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  a  satisfs 
tory  manner,  manifested  a  determination  to  refor 
and  to  earn  their  living  by  industry,  sobriety  and  nr: 
rality. 

He  had  so  much  faith  in  human  nature,  and  so  mu 
true  Christian  feeling,  that  he  confided  in  the  promis 
made  by  such  prisoners,  and  found  them  situation 
sometimes  by  taking  them  into  his  own  employ ;  an< 
although  on  some  occasions,  he  may  have  been  disap 
pointed  in  them,  and  his  noble  generosity  imposec 
upon,  still  his  charity  would  rise  above  it,  and  he  woul< 
again  try  to  restore. 

It  stands  prominently  in  the  memory  of  many  of  u 
that  by  his  unceasing  efforts,  a  poor,  misguided  youn 
njan  was  returned  to  his  parents  from  prison,  and  th 
whole  family  sent  to  the  far  West,  where  they  reii 
stated  themselves  in  a  life  of  virtue  and  usefulness. 

It  was  by  such  well  proportioned  acts  that  Samu< 
W.  Jacobs  proved  his  truly  religious  character.  H 
humanity  and  benevolence  seemed  of  that  practic 
value,  that  by  contributing  to  the  material  condition  « 
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the  fallen,  he  gave  them  a  better  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing their  spiritual  welfare. 

He  becomes  an  example  to  us  all,  and  well  may  we 
direct  the  prisoner  to  walk  in  his  footsteps.  The  life 
of  such  a  man  is  blessed  indeed,  it  carries  a  blessing 
with  it  to  the  close,  for 

"The  works  of  such  do  follow  them." 

By  order  of  the  Society. 


JAMES  J.  BARCLAY, 

President. 


Attest  :■ 


John  J.  Lyile, 

Secretary, 

'^nuary  /,  1881. 


N  OTE. 


^'^^^^'<ict  from  ^*  A  further  Supplement  to  an  Act  entitled.  An  Act  to  reform  the 
■^enal  Latvs  of  ihii  Commonwealth^ — Sec.  VIII.,  Ait.  7. 

OF  VISITORS. 

^0  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prisons,  or  who  has  not  a 
*^^^^di  permission  according  to  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt  as  afore- 


shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  same ;  the  official  visitors  are  the  Governor ; 

P^^lcerand  Memliers  of  the  Senate;  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House 

^Representatives ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth;  the  Judges  of  the 

^^preme  Court;    the  Attorney  General   and   his  Deputies;    the  President  and 

^^ociate  Judges  of  all  the  Courts  in  the  State ;  the  M.iyor  and  Recorder  of  the 

^^Ues  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Pittsburj^h  ;  Commissioners  and  Sherifls  of 

t^e  several  Counties,  and  the  "  Acting  C«>mmittee  of  The  Philadelphia  Society 

*«  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 
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NINETY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE 
MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


IT  is  a  pleasant  duty  of  your  acting   Committee,  in  the  full 
tide  of  its  labors,  to  submit  the  ninety-fifth  annual  report. 
Very  few  organizations  can  boast  as  venerable  an  age,  or 
a  record  as  memorable,  for  unostentatious  and  disinterested 
philanthropy. 

Comparatively  few  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  authorit>'' 
under  which  the  society  e.xists  and  the  high  purposes  of  its 
organization,  and  we  fear  fewer  are  familiar  with  the  importance 
of  the  work,  and  the  faith,  patience  and  time  required  for  its 
performance. 

It  was  in  1787  that  the  Society  was  founded,  and  the  highly 
esteemed  Rt.  Rev.  William  White.  D.  D.  was  chosen,  and  for 
almost  half  a  cent ur}'  continued,  its  president. 
The  constitution  contains  these  emphatic  words  : 

*•  When  we  consider  that  the  ol»lijj;ations  of  bencv«ilciicc  which  arc  fnuiukd  on 
the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  .Author  of  Christianity,  are  not  canceled  hy  the 
follies  or  crimes  of  our  felhiw  creaturo ;  and  when  we  rencct  upon  the  miseries 
which  penury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  severity,  innvholesome  apartments,  and 
auilc  (the  U">ual  attendants  of  prisons,)  involve  with  tlicm,  it  bec<'ine.>  us  to  ex- 
tend   our  compassion  to  that  part  of  mankind   who  are  the   subjccls  of  those 
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miseries.  By  the  aid  of  humanity  their  undue  and  illegal  sufferings  may  b^^  P 
vented ;  the  link  which  should  hind  the  whole  family  of  mankind  tog^^  ^  ^< 
under  all  circumstances,  be  preserved  unbroken  ;  and  such  degrees  and  mo«^  ^^ 
])unishmcnt  may  be  discovered  and  suggested  as  may,  instead  of  conti  w~m.  »J»i 
habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow  creatures  to  virtu*::^  ^ 
happiness." 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  April  23,  1829,  conferred     '^ 
full  power  of  visiting  the  prisoners  in  their  cells  by  the  fol  1 
ing  language  :     **  No  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor 
the  prisons,  or  who  has  not  a  written  permission  according" 
such  rules  as  the  inspectors  may  adopt  as  aforesaid,  shall 
allowed  to  visit  the  same.     The  official  visitors  are  the  G( 
ernor.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  ai 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Judiciary  oftl^^ 
Commonwealth,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attoi 
ney  General  and   his  deputies,  the   President  and  Associat 
Judges  of  all  the  Courts  in  the  State,  the  Mayor  and  Recorde 
of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and   Pittsburg,  Com 
missioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the  several  counties,  and  the  Actinj 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Alleviation  0I 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 

"  None  but  the  official  visitors  can  have  any  communication 
with  the  convicts." 

With  these  provisions  the  Society  provides  for  an  Acting 
Committee,  which  the  constitution  declares  **  shall  consist  of 
the  officers  of  the  Society  ex  officio,  and  fifty  other  members, 
who  shall  visit  the  prison  at  least  twice  a  month,  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  prisoners  and  report  such  abuses  as 
they  shall  discover  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  to  remedy 
them.  They  shall  examine  the  influence  of  confinement  on  the 
morals  of  the  prisoners. 

These  extracts  from  the  constitution  might  seem  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  but  there  are  duties,  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities which  the  Visiting  Committees  appointed  by  the  Acting 
Committee,   or  rather  into  which  the  Acting   Committee  is 
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divided,  that  no  clause  in  the  constitution  seems  to  compre- 
hend. The  words  **visit  the  prison"  mean  more  than  a  visit  to 
the  institution  or  institutions  to  which  those  visiting  committees 
may  be  delegated,  they  arc  intended  to  insure  the  visiting  of 
prisoners  at  or  in  their  cells.  The  visits  ///  the  cell  with  the 
outer  door  partially  closed,  when  work  is  suspended,  are 
preferable  to  those  made  at  the  doors.  There  is  need  of  a 
quiet,  personal,  private  interview,  when  the  confidence  of  the 

• 

prisoner  is  more  easily  secured,  and  when  the  opportunity 
ofifers  for  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  life  with  the  highest 
purposes. 

The  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylva- 
'^'a,  located  on  Fairmount  Avenue  and  21st  Street,  covering 
some  ten  acres  of  ground  and  containing  about  one  thousand 
prisoners,  and  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  in  the  old 
**^oyamensing  district,  covering  the  square  from  loth  to  12th 
streets,  and  Wharton  to  Dickinson  Streets,  are  the  institutions 
receiving  the  immediate  care  of  the  Acting  Committee.  Their 
labors  and  privileges  are,  however,  not  necessarily  confined 
^o  those,  simply  because  they  are  located  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, many  interesting  and  valuable  visits  have  been  made  to 
^"O  county  jails,  and  where  there  has  been  need  of  reform  that 
'^'^ed  has  been  brought  to  our  notice,  and  efforts  have  been 
*^ade  to  secure  the  desired  changes. 

Apart  from  these  important  visits  made  beyond  the  limits  of 

"hiladelphia,  there  have  been  reported  385  different  visits  to 

■the  penitentiary  during  the  year    i<S8i  ;  3097   interviews  have 

^^r^  reported  in  the  cells  and  2317  at  the  cell    doors.     An 

average  of  318  separate  or   individual   prisoners  were  visited 

^^ch    month,  some  doubtless  receiving  a   number  of  visitors 

^ch  year,  as  the  Acting  Committee  divides  and  subdivides,  a 

^^sitor  will  be  delegated  to  a  certain  corrider  or  part  of  such, 

'^  3s  to  insure  all  being  visited,  and  if  possible  each  twice  a 

month. 
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These  reports  during  1881  were  made  by  the  visitors  of  the 
Acting  Committee,  or  such  thereof,  as  could  attend  to  the  duty. 
Some  and  indeed  most  of  these  reporting  each  month,  or 
rather  each  meeting  of  the  committee. 

From  the  County  Prison  there  were  144  visits  reported, 
with  some  made  that  were  never  reported,  while  there  were 
doubtless  twice  as  many  made  to  each  institution  as  are  noted, 
and  each  item  can  safely  be  doubled,  from  the  fact  that  some 
members  though  visiting  faithfully  fail  to  make  reports.  In 
addition  to  these  visits  a  few  of  the  visitors  have  held  public 
service  with  the  prisoners,  which  is  done  by  taking  a  stand  at 
the  head  of  a  corridor,  opening  each  cell  door  about  ten  inches 
so  the  sound  can  enter,  and  yet  not  permitting  thepri.soners  to 
see  each  other,  or  to  be  seen  by  any  unofiicial  visitors  who 
might  happen  to  be  present. 

These  opportunities  are  considered  fruitful  of  good  results. 
The  subjects  arc  those  of  temperance,  honesty,  and  such  as 
are  practical  and  religious  in  their  character  and  tendency, 
without  being  sectarian. 

The  assembling  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  9  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  each  week,  under  the  care  and 
charge  of  the  moral  instructor.  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ashton,  of  about  75 
persons,  comprising  a  few  speakers  and  many  singers,  is  a  re- 
markable feature  of  reformation.  Of  this  number  there  are  old 
and  young  persons  of  various  denominations,  and  they  divide 
off  into  corriders,  with  some  one  to  speak  to  the  prisoners, 
and  then  the  different  choirs  select  such  well  known  hymns  as 
the  prisoners  can  unite  with,  each  being  furnished  with  a  book, 
the  prisoners  of  course  in  the  cells,  but  the  doors  so  arranged 
that  they  can  hear  without  being  seen.  At  a  quarter  past  10 
o'clock  all  these  companies  reassemble  in  the  centre  and  sing 
in  concert,  causing  the  whole  institution  to  .seem  to  be  filled 
with  a  religious  fervor  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  favorable 
results.     In  visiting  the  prisoners  at  the  time  or  immdiately 
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after  these  exercises  there  has  been  found  a  deep  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  and  sincere  aspirations  for  a  better  h'fe ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  in  minghng  among  the  singers,  the  men  and 
women  who  thus  dev^ote  their  time  to  bless  the  prisoners, 
there  has  been  discovered  the  reactionary  feeling  of  good.  No 
one  can  dispense  the  "bread  of  life,"  be  it  by  word  or  song, 
by  gift  or  visit,  by  touch  or  by  hearing,  but  there  will  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  giver  that  will  be  true  nourishment  to  the  soul, 
and  these  friends  go  forth  to  the  duties  of  the  week  profound- 
ly impressed  with  the  knowledge  that  they  leave  behind  the 
thick  walls,  human  beings  who  are  not  wholly  lost  to  such 
humane  attentions,  and  who  appreciate  these  almost  unseen 
and  sacred  offerings  brought  to  the  altar  by  those  with  whom 
the  **  cruse  of  oil  *'  doth  not  fail. 

Long  may  it  continue  to  animate  the  best  impulses  of  man- 
kind, to  thus  care  for  those  who  mav  not  have  cared  for  them- 
selves,  and  heed  the  injunction  with  the  comforting  promise  : 
*'  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  mc." 

These  religious  exercises,  so  earnestly  encouraged  by  Rev. 
J.  Y.  Ashton,  deserve  commendation.  We  have  seen  him 
after  qvctv  corridor  has  been  shut  off,  standing  in  the  centre 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thankful  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  per- 
fect this  work,  and  have  heard  him  say.  "See,  here  are  eight  dif- 
ferent persons  holding  religious  services  with  these  poor  people 
in  their  own  way,  and  representing  perhaps  as  many  different 
denominations,  and  none  of  them  receiving  any  compensation 
except  that  inward  satisfaction  which  says  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 

A  system  that  thus  regards  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  prisoners,  would  be  incomplete  without  a  well- 
furnished  library,  containing  books  suflficiently  varied  in  kind 
to  interest  and  instruct,  and,  at  the  same  time,  selected  with 
care,  and  while  not  coldly  religious,  are  standard  and  liberal. 
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From  this  fountain  of  knowledge  the  prisoners  can  draw, 
and  they  are  at  liberty  to  select  the  books  suited  to  their 
tastes. 

As  to  employment,  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  wisest 
part  of  the  management  of  a  prison,  to  introduce  such 
work  as  will  constantly  employ  the  prisoners,  and  we  find  they 
generally  desire  it,  and  when  deprived  of  it,  the  time  hangs 
heavy  and  they  grow  morose.  Labor  is  good  for  us  all.  and 
the  blessing  seems  increased  where  liberty  is  denied. 

At  the  same  time,  those  who  become  inmates  of  the 
prison  are  often  without  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  and  unac- 
customed to  habits  of  industry.  If  the  setting  to  work  such 
persons  had  no  other  object  than  to  teach  them  how  to 
labor,  it  would  of  itself  be  a  gain  ;  but  when  added  to  this  is 
the  learning  of  some  branch  of  industry,  that  may  be  the 
means  of  affording  a  livelihood  when  discharged,  the  system 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  not  only  dignifies 
the  workman  to  be  able  to  work,  but  emulates  labor  as  the 
evangel  that  aids  in  restoring  and  elevating  man. 

As  a  further  encouragement,  there  has  been  established  a 
schedule  of  prices  for  the  work,  enabling  the  prisoner  to 
make  something  for  himself  after  his  task  has  been  com- 
pleted. This  **over-work  system"  has  the  effect  of  interesting 
the  prisoners  in  their  work  ;  they  not  only  strive  to  perform 
it  well,  but  rise  early  and  continue  late  that  they  may  lay  by 
something  to  start  with  when  discharged.  Others  will  send 
out  to  their  families  or  friends  in  indigent  circumstances  the 
results  of  their  labor,  and  the  Warden  is  always  pleased  to 
assist  them,  either  by  depositing  the  amount  or  forwarding 
it  as  requested.  The  prisoners  who  make  overwork  must 
first  pay  their  keep,  which  is  credited  to  the  county.  During 
1881  about  $20,000  was  earned  from  overwork,  of  which 
about  $10,000  was  sent  out  to  the  families  of  prisoners  or 
their  friends,  or  credited  to  them  to  be  paid  them  when  dis- 
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charged,  the  result  of  this  overwork,  and  which  seems  a  very 
large  sum  when  we  consider  the  prisoner  is  allowed  only 
one-half  of  all  work  performed  over  his  alloted  task,  the  other 
half  being  credited  to  the  respective  county  from  which  he  was 
received. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  sympathy  one  prisoner  may  feel  for 
another,  and  at  the  same  time  manifest  it  by  practical  aid, 
there  were  in  one  cell  two  men  (a  necessit>'  which  exists  at 
times  of  placing  two  together  because  of  the  over-crowded 
condition  of  the  Penitentiary),  one  had  been  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  and  was  too  old  and  too  unused  to  work  much,  and 
did  not  fully  understand  the  kind  of  work  alloted  him,  while 
the  other  was  young  and  a  good  workman.  The  old  man 
had  a  family  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and  he  occa- 
sionally heard  of  their  distress ;  the  young  man  had  no 
family,  but  feeling  so  deeply  for  his  fellow-prisoner,  although 
an  entire  stranger  to  him,  arose  very  early  and  applied  him- 
self with  the  greatest  diligence,  performed  his  daily  task, 
and  was  enabled  to  make  a  very  fair  amount  above  it.  This 
amount  he  gave  to  the  wife  and  children  of  his  companion 
in  prison,  although  he  had  never  seen  them. 

Notwithstanding  there  are  cases  where  from  incompatibility 
of  disposition,  as  well ,  as  from  other  causes,  there  are  dis- 
turbances between  prisoners  thus  forced  to  share  the  same 
apartments,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an  encouragement  to  those 
who  visit  them  and  labor  to  do  them  good,  to  find  that  gene- 
rally there  is  praiseworthy  consideration  shown.  For  instance, 
when  the  meals  are  handed  in  one  will  very  often  pass  it  to 
the  other,  seldom  .striving  for  the  largest  share,  and  when  one 
is  sick,  the  other  will  faithfully  nurse  and  minister,  even  to 
.sitting  up  all  pight. 

Recently  an  evidence  of  the  tenderest  care  was  manifested 
to  a  dying  prisoner,  his  companion  giving  him  the  best  at- 
tention, his  pillows  and  anything  sent  him  from  his  family 
and  contributing  as  far  as  possible  to  all  his  wants. 
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Another  instance  of  sympathy  was  exhibited  in  a  prisoner 
who  had  a  clock  given  him,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  a  clock 
is  a  species  of  company  and  a  real  comfort  to  one  in  confine- 
ment ;  his  term  of  imprisonment  was  about  to  expire,  while 
his  companion  had  a  number  of  years  to  remain,  and  feeling 
that  deep  sympathy  for  his  companion,  he  gave  the  clock  to 
him,  saying,  "  I  shall  soon  be  out  and  you  will  want  company, 
I  may  never  see  you  again,  but  you  may  have  my  clock,  for 
though  I  am  poor,  I  shall  now  have  a  chance  to  make  some- 
thing." 

It  is  these  encouraging  cases  that  stimulate  the  visitors, 
and  indeed  every  one  connected  with  the  institution. 

The  shortening  of  sentences  by  good  behavior,  was  one 
of  the  wise  reforms  of  several  years  ago.  and  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  which,  our  deceased  friend  and  Vice-President,  Town- 
send  Sharpless,  gave  many  years  of  his  life.  He  did  not  live 
to  see  his  proposition  finally  adopted  and  in  successful 
operation,  but  we  can  record  many  remarkable  cases  where  it 
has  stimulated  the  prisoner,  and  indeed  been  the  means  of, 
as  we  believe,  permanent  reformation. 

There  may  be  an  advanced  view  of  even  this  reform,  oE 
offering  premiums  for  well-doing — we  should  say  theses 
reforms  of  premiums  for  being  good,  in  contradistinction  tc^ 
the  old  style  of  penalties  for  wrong-doing,  for  the  giving  ofl 
books,  the  frequent  privilege  of  writing  home,  the  pay  foe* 
overwork,  and  the  shortening  of  time  by  good  behavior,  ar^ 
all  among  the  premiums,  as  well  as  the  change  of  diet  ^ 
with  some  .little  additions  of  food  on  the  holidays.  We: 
say  there  may  still  be  a  larger,  broader  view  of  this,  fox" 
we  should  never  rest  satisfied  and  feel  that  there  can  be  no 
improvement  We  mean  by  this,  the  doings  away  of  titfr^ 
sentences,  and  treating  crime  as  we  would  disease.  Now,  the 
judge  sentences  according  to  the  book  or  the  law :  so 
many  years  for  this  or  that  offence ;  he  does  not  study  the 
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character  of  the  person  convicted  of  crime;  he  does  not 
look  into  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  h'fe.  and  can 
not  tell  how  long  it  may  be  before  the  person  may  reform. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  he  will 
be  fit  to  be  discharged  when  he  shall  have  served  out  his 
time. 

If  the  convicted  person  were  to  be  sentenced  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary for  an  indefinite  period.and  a  Committee  or  Commission 
appointed  to  act  in  conjuction  with  the  Inspectors,  Warden  and 
other  officers,  they  could  tell  when  the  prisoner  was  in  a  suit- 
able condition  to  be  discharged.     We  have  seen  cases  where 
there  was  apparently  entire  reformation,  and  at  least  evidence 
sufficient  for  another  trial  at  liberty,  and  yet  the  sentence  wouTd 
still  stand  for  years.     With  such  there  is  discouragement  and 
necessary  tax  upon  the  public  and  the  institution.     On   the 
other  hand  there  have  been  prisoners  whose  terms  are  about 
to  expire,  and  they  feel  full  of  revenge  to   their  persecutors, 
and  declare  they  will  have  what  they  call  **  satisfaction,"  and  go 
out  with  the  intention  of  committing  crime.  They  can  demand 
their  liberty  under  the  law.     Such  persons  have  not  had  the 
reformatory  treatment   long   enough  ;  their  disease  has    not 
o^^n  c tired  ;  they  should  remain  until  there  is  a  change. 

**^re  is  a  thought,  that  may  ripen  into  perfecting  even  our 
present  good  system,  and  evcrthing  we  can  do  from  our  ex- 
PC'ence  in  this  work  should  be  presented  to  a  thoughtful  and 
philanthropic  public. 

"  Experience  joinc«l  to  commi)n  sen>e 
To  mortals  is  a  providence." 

''^niong  the  gratifying    reports    that    have    come    to    our 

Knowledge  is  t^at  from  the  Matron  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 

^"^^s.  Susan  McCoy.     She  states  that  after  an  engagement  of 

3"0ut  ten  years   she  has  known   of  but   one  recommitment 

among  the  women.     True,  there  are  but  some  25   females  in 
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the  Penitentiar)",  while  there  is  an  average  of   \QQO   iras^a-l^^- 
Still,  the  fact  is  worthy  of  special  recognition,  and  is  impo  T"tZB^^^ 
as  an  evidence  of  wise  management  and  the  beneficial  inflia^  '^ 
of  the  separate  system. 

Perhaps  no  event  since  our  last  report  proves  more    c  ^-^  ^^ 
clusively  the  value  of  separation  than  the  startling  incident 
the  first  of  the  year.  o^ 

It  was  between  7  and  8  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  ist"  \§ 

January,  1882,  the  first  day  of  the  weekf  that  a  fire  was  d 
covered  under  the  roof  of  the  seventh  block  of  the  Penitentiar" 
Some  of  our  Committee  had  been  there  in  the  morning  holdii 
religious  service  with  the  inmates,  and  visiting  from  cell  to  cet 
ahd  when  the  report  came  that  the  Penitentiary  was  on  fire 
hurried   to  the   spot,  thinking  there  might   be  need  of  oir- 
services.     Although  the  fire  was  subdued  in  an  hour,  and  w; 
confined  to  a  small  space,  still  the  alarm  of  fire  had  been  giver*^ 
and  the  falling  of  parts  of  the  roof  into  the  corrider,  and  th-^' 
rushing  of  torrents  of  water   into  the    block  where  the  fir^ 
originated,  naturally  alarmed  the  prisoners    in  this    localil 
where  nearly  200  were  confined.     At  first  they  screamed  ai 
pounded  for  help,  but  when   the   Warden   went  through    tl^- 
corridor  and  assured  them  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  I' 
should  be  mindful  of  their  lives,  they  became  quiet  and  await( 
the  result.     A  few  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  immedia 
proximity  of  the  fire  for  fear  of  suffocation,  but  there  was  r: 
attempt  to  escape,  and  nothing  but  implicit  confidence  in  tl 
officers.     After  the  fire  was  extinguished,  in  conversing  wi' 
the  prisoners  of  the  seventh  block  they  .said,   **  We  were  ve  " 
much  alarmed,  being  so  closely  and  securely  confined,  but 
knew  there  was  humanity  enough  in  you  to  take  care  of  us 
there  was  any  danger."     The  prisoners  in  other  parts  of  tr  --^  '' 
Penitentiary  remained  perfectly  quiet,  as  few,  if  any,  of  thr^^   ^^^ 


knew  anything  of  the  fire  at  the  time,  thus  showing  the  cont*^  ^r::^-* 
that  the  officers  had  over  the   place,  and  how  readily  suclv.       ^ 
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cala.mity  can  be  managed.  Had  this  fire  occurred  in  a  congre- 
gate prison,  and  especially  in  the  day  time,  with  over  1000 
pri*5 oners,  who  can  tell  the  consequences  that  might  have 
ensued  ? 

I  n  addition  to  these  excellent  arrangements  there  had  been 
intrcxJuced  by  the  late  warden,  Edward  Townsend,  and  con- 
tinuecl  by  his  present  efficient  successor,  Michael  J.  Cassidy, 
a  practice  which,  no  doubt,  has  contributed  to  the  good  order, 
confidence  and  general  prosperity  of  the  Penitentiary,  and 
whicli  enabled  the  Moral  Instructor  to  say,  in  his  address 
oa  the  first  of  the  year:  **That  the  record  of  1881  was 
Perhaps  the  best  that  had  ever  been  made  since  the  Peniten- 
tiary was  built.'*  This  practice  or  order  is  the  assembling  by 
the  \varden,  in  the  early  evening  of  five  days  of  the  week,  of 
the?  CMnployes  of  the  institution,  and  his  conferring  with  them, 
reading  to  them,  and  addressing  them  on  the  philosophy  of 
prison-keeping.  As  he  very  pertinently  remarked  :  **  Persons 
^^^  not  born  prison-keepers."  '*  They  need  to  be  taught 
"*«^ri>' things."  To  every  reflecting  mind  it  will  be  apparent 
tria.t  here  is  a  wide  field  for  labor,  and  must  be  accepted  as  a 
"^^^'vremeut  in  the  right  direction  to  introduce  it  everywhere. 
^^•y  it  go  forth  to  the  world  as  an  excellent  example. 

I  Instructive  works  can  always  be  found  from  which  to  read, 

^^     p^enal  servitude,  and  how  human  beings  can  best  be  man- 

^S^cJ,  with  a  view  for  their  reformation  ;  and  the  calling  upon 

^*^^      Iceepers  to  give  any  experiences  they  may  have  had  dur- 

^'^ff     the  day,  develops  a  high  standard  of  humanity,  and  tends 

^^  I^erfect  the  system. 

V'iewed   intelligently  and  humanely,  it  is  no  small  matter 

^^*"    one  class  of  men  to  have  entire  control  of  another  set  of 

"^^n,  and  to  have  them  behind  great  iron  doors.     It  is,  there- 

f'^^e,  a  remarkable  innovation,  in  prison-keeping,  to  have  such 

^  regulation   as  that  which  has  been    introduced  but  a  few 

y^rs,  and  has  been  found  worthy  of  continuance. 
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As  we  have  referred  to  this  one  act  of  the  former  warden, 
Edward  Townsend.  we  rep^ard  it  as  an  opportune  time  to  pre- 
sent the  Memorial  Resolution,  adopted  during  the  past  year, 
in  relation  to  his  eminent  services  : 

MEMORIAL. 

Resolutions  of  the  Aciing  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  the  Public 
Prisons. 

Whereas,  Edward  Townsend,  a  faithful  member  and  officer  for 
over  thirty  years  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  now  nearing  the  one  hundredth  year  of 
its  existence,  has,  for  eleven  years,  served  as  warden  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  with  com- 
mendable devotion,  and 

Whereas,  The  duties  of  this  position,  always  severe,  became 
too  onerous  for  his  condition  of  health,  and  induced  him  to 
resign,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  while  we  are  aware  that  any  mere  laudation  of 
his  services  would  be  distasteful  to  him,  we  feel  it  a  duty  and  a 
pleasure  to  record  our  appreciation  of  them,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
benefited  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners,  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  Penology  throughout  the  world,  strength- 
ened the  respect  for  the  separate  system,  and  conferred  credit 
upon  our  Society. 

Reso/vetfj  That  we  regard  Edward  Townsend  as  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  the  responsible  position  to  which  he  was  called,  without 
his  solicitude  or  knowledge ;  his  long  acquaintance  with  the 
work  ;  his  sympathy  for  the  misguided  and  fallen  ;  his  judgment 
in  treatment ;  his  patience  ;  his  firmness ;  and  his  keen  perception 
of  the  moral  and  religious  duty  we  owe  mankind  everywhere,  ren- 
dered him  eminently  fitted  to  meet  the  demand  upon  him  ;  and  at 
a  time  when  the  Penitentiary  contained  more  inmates  than  at  any 
previous  period. 
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J^^solvedy  That  we  have  ever  felt   thankful  that  the  Board  of 

'bspectors  had   the  wisdom  and  judgment  to  appoint  one  of  our 

^etrk  bers  to  the  office  of  warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and 

'''at    ^ve  had  in  Edward  Townsend  one  who  could  fill  the  situation 

^^    £><3.  t  isfactorily ;    who   always  solicited    their    co-optration   and 

^esii-^cl  to  carry  out  their  suggestions  ;  offering  his  own  when  con- 

^'incrcrol  they  were  right,  and   having  the  encouragement  of  finding 

thenn     approved. 

constant  desire  was  to  develop  the  manhood  and  womanhood 

prisoners,  by  increasing  their  own  self-respect. 

especially   encouraged    the   greatest   cleanliness,  and  early 

uced  bed  linen  and  its  frequent  change,  and  the  more  gene- 

*  of  knives  and  forks  at  meals  ;  he  regarded  even  the  looking- 

sind  the  little  amenities  of  life,  as  important  auxiliaries  to 

at  ion. 
'vious  to  his  appointment,  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  write 
oftener  than  once  in  three  months ;  but  he  felt  that  it  would 
nducive  to  good  order  and  reform  to  allow  them,  if  well- 
ed, to  write  monthly,  although  this  greatly  increased  his 
'•  • 

introduced  a  more  frequent  change  of  diet,  as  a  wise  sanitary 
1-  cition. 

increased    the    number    of    cells   by    the    wise    economy 

"•Tiploying    the   inmates   of  the  Penitentiary  as  builders  and 

'knen,  and  returned  to  the  Sta!e  a  portion  of  the  a[)propriation 

^^^  Vi  he  found  was  not  required. 

^^  removed  the  women  from  cells  on  the  second  floor  to   those 

^  "^"lie  first,  where  they  could  have  the  opportunity  of  a  change 

^    ^^<it-door  exercise. 

*^^gave  additidnal  and  varied  employment,  having  in  view  the 
^  ^^ Auction  in  such  trades  as  would  help  the  discharged  in  earning 
•'iving,  among  them  the  manufacture  of  their  own  flour.  He 
^^^ished  all  corporeal  punishments,  permitted  none  of  his  officers 
^  ^arry  deadly  weapons,  and  for  some  three  years  had  few  or  no 
^^^Xiinitments  to  the  dark  cells. 

ttis  treatment  for  correction  was  to  deprive  the  disobedient  of 
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their  few  comforts  and  privileges,  until  they  yielded  to  discipline, 
that  they  might  learn  **  it  paid  to  be  good." 

*  He  heard  complaints  patiently,  and  treated  those  who  imagined 
themselves  aggrieved  with  that  consideration  that  eventually  won 
their  obedience  and  tended  to  their  reformation,  resulting,  as  we 
believe,  in  a  decrease  of  the  number  of  commitments. 

His  will  power,  and  the  respect  prisoners  showed  him,  permitted 
him,  on  one  occasion,  to  send  to  Pittsburg,  through  our  city^  and 
on  the  railroad,  twenty-seven  notorious  prisoners,  in  the  public 
conveyance,  with  but  six  overseers,  and  they  unarmed. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Richard  Vaux,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Inspectors,  he  assembled  the  officers  of  the  Institution  ^\^  evenings 
each  week,  and  instructed  them  in  the  true  philosophy  of  prison- 
keeping  and  the  requirements  of  their  position. 

Resolved,  That  we  can  testify  fo  a  feeling  of  regret  among  many 
of  the  prisoners  at  the  resignation  of  one  whom  they  regarded  as 
a  friend,  and  who  had  a  remarkable  control  over  them  ;  and  we 
sincerely  trust  he  will  be  long  preserved  to  continue  a  member  of 
the  Acting  Committee,  and  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary, and  to  those  confined  therein. 

« 

It  has  been  asked,  Mow  do  we  manage  with  German  priso- 
ners ?  True,  there  arc  nearly  one  hundred  Germans  who  do 
not  converse  in  English  ;  these  are  visited  by  one  of  our 
German  members,  and  they  arc  taught  to  read,  write  and 
speak  our  language. 

The  questions  have  also  been  asked,  are  there  any  insane 
prisoners,  and  if  there  are  any,  do  they  receive  competent 
treatment  ?  Our  reply  to  these  is,  that  it  is  sadly  true  there 
are  some  insane  prisoners.  Not  that  the  system  of  separating 
one  bad  man  from  another  and  treating  prisoners  individually 
produces  insanity,  for  that  would  be  farthest  from  the  truth. 
The  separate  system  does  not  produce  it!  But  persons  are 
sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  either  insane  at  the  time,  or 
having  all  the  elements  of  insanity  about  them  from  their 
habits  or  circumstances,  and  when  placed  in  confinement  such 
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a  state  is  sometimes  developed,  but  fici'cr  originated.  However, 
to  avoid  having  insane   prisoners  in    the  Penitentiary,  as  it 
is  no  place  for  them,  earnest  efforts  were   made  in  February 
of  iSiSi   to  relieve  not  only  the  prison   of  such,  but   relieve 
the   prisoners  of  a   condition   of  treatment  entirely    unfitted 
for  their  diseased  minds.     A  resolution  was  adopted  looking 
to  interesting  the  Board   of  Public   Charities  and  the  Legis- 
lature  and  all   persons,  in    their  removal    to    Norristown  to 
the  new  Insane  Hospital.     A  lively  interest  was  awakened,  and 
a  few  removals  took  place,  but  not  at  all  sufficient.     It  is  very 
clear  that  more  labor  must  be  spent  in  this  direction.     The 
fornurr  Warden  said  emphatically  insane  perst)ns  could  not 
have  at  the  Penitentiary  the  treatment  they  rc([uired.     He  en- 
deavored to  do  the  best  he  could  with  them.     He  has  taken 
them  out  of  the  cells  and  walked  up  and  down  the  corridors 
with  them  to  give  them  a  change,  but  he  had  not  the  time  for 
this  ;  was  never  appointed  to  take  care  of  insane  persons,  and 
they  cannot  have  that  medical  and  other  treatment  they  re- 
quire.    We  trust  further  efforts  will  be  made  in  this  direction. 
I.S  it  fair  to  place  the  insane  criminal  in  the  small  cell  and  under 
the  rigid  treatment  that  is  given  the  criminal  that  has  full  pos- 
session of  his  mental  powers  ?     We  greatly  need  more  care  of 
those  unfortunate  beings  who  may  be  classed  as  insane  crimi- 
nals.     In  every  one  there  are  some  sane  qualities  ;  let  those  be 
worked  upon  and  developed,  and  let  such  as  are  insane,  while 
guarded,   be    if  possible    ignored ;    in   other  words,  more  of 
wise  liberty  and  less  of  straight-jacket  restraint. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  on  the 
subject : — 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  2d  mo., 
17th,  1881,  Alfred  H.  Love  offered  the  following  Preamble 
and  Resolution,  which  were  approved  : — 

Whereas  :  We  are  informed  that  there  are  u  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  who  were  at  the  time  of  their  commit- 
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raent  insane,  and  believing  that  such  an  institution  is  not  the  proper 
place  either  for  their  treatment  as  insane  persons  or  for  their  refor- 
mation as  criminals,  and  that  imprisonment  of  such  was  not  con- 
templated in  the  establishment  of  this  Penitentiary,  and  their  care 
imposes  an  unjust  burden  on  the  Warden  and  other  officers  ; 
therefore 

Resolvedy  That  we  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  to  the 
public,  for  their  removal  from  the  said  Penitentiary  to  such  an 
asylum  as  shall  give  them  the  care  required,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  society  from  their  acts  of  criminality,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Chas.  £.  Cadwalader  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  above  resolution. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Cadwalader,  A.  H.  Love  and  William  J.  Mullin  were 
appointed  the  committee. 

There  had  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  a  bill  to 
establish  "  the  whipping  post  for  husbands  who  beat  their 
wives,"  and  regarding  this  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  high 
standard  of  the  treatment  of  criminals  that  this  state  had 
attained,  prompt  action  was  taken  in  opposition  to  its  adoption, 
and  the  following  memorial  sent  to  the  Legislature : — 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  3rd 
mo.,  17th,  1 88 1,  the  following  memorial  to  the  Legislature 
was  adopted  : — 

To  the  Senate  atid  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  : — 

Whereas,  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  **  whipping  men  with  thirty  lashes  who  beat 
their  wives  or  other  females  ;*'  and 

Whereas,  The  **  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Mise- 
ries  of  Public  Prisons  '*  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  any  such  law, 
and  hold  that  it  would  be  a  retrogade  step  for  the  State  to  take, 
that  the  present  system  is  a  far  better  remedy ;  that  it  would  brutal- 
ize the  law,  the  executioner  and  the  victim,  and  counteVact  the 
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ni'inil   ii^rliionros  th:it   .in*  now  thrown  aro'i'.Kl  liur  iirisoni/r,  lliere- 

A't.fi'/,'/-./.  'I'll  u  wc  pr-v-^iMil  this  MK/niori.ii  with  ihi-  iioji'-  ti.at  the 
s.\:il  bill  A\A\  nor  !»••(  ■.im-  a  law. 

Rrsoii'f'J,  Th.it  il:-j.rv'(\iiin,4  ih"  whipping'  ofa  uii..*  or  ff  a  tcnialc, 
\vc  >':all  laviir  liu*  '*:ia.- tnuMit  nf  r%'i(h  a  law  a^  will  nuLjci  i  thr  wife 
beater  to  ajhlitinnal  iiuj»ri^"ninLMU  upDii  a  sc,  nml  nr  third  <;on- 
vic  ti<»n. 

AVyc/Vv./,  Thai  a  (H)nnnillcc  ut"  tiircc  siiall  bi*  appninlcd  who  shall 
liavc  }.mwer  to  write  to  onr  trllow  mcniluT,  (I«.-orL'<-  U'.  Hall,  of  the 
Hrv,3Nt:  <«!' Rt.'jireschlalives :  an. I  it'  ne<e>>ary  to  prevent  the  lussaiie 
r.f  ti't.'  r)ili.  to  procetd  to  H  ir:  :^!)n^L,'  ami  nj<»re(lire  lly  prcv-.-ni  our 
uiiec  iii«n-*  to  it. 


Wc  w ^xi\  i^Mtifi'Ml  to  Kmiii  of  th«'  difiMt  •»!'  tin*  j)rnj)ositic)n. 
:\.\\i\  it  hi-c«'»mts  ii^  to  wateh  all  ^^nch  lc'.'i'-l.it!«»n,  aii'l  to  W.  rcadv 
V>  maintain  (nir  jnesenl  syst'in  of  reiDrniatinn  ihroiiL^h  tliose 
mc.^ral  nii-aiis  wiiieli  will  elevate  the  cliaraol-r  of  the  [irisoiicr, 
and  thcitwill  developean;!  not  de^i-ade  .still  lower  the  manhood 
and  wonianhoocl  of  a  sin^I*:  liinnan  ln-in-'.  At  the  same  time 
\vc  \\s\,^\  W'i^c  >iiL;;^e>ti»»ns  pre-^ented  f«»r  tii«-  beti«r  j)r«»l'«;tioii  <>f 
\vi\*c>.  who  ina\'  be  «i!)n^eil  i»\'  hn-.i>and>.  the  nn.-^t  ;»i.)'ninenl  of 
whicli  wa-;,  that  up<ai  .^uii-^.  ipient  C"n\ietion>  the  !«Tm  of  im- 
prisj.)nnient  hhouiti  bv-  inere.i-j-d. 

In  the  early  part  of  tlie  pa^t  ye.ira  (h"'  a«ilnl  lrj!^»d\'  ociairrod 
in  one  «»f  tlie  eells.  clearl)'  tin-  lesult  ofplaein;^  two  bad  men  in 
tli»-  Stiinc  aiiartnienl.  Tin's  br«>ui;ht  pr«'min«-ntl\'  to  onrnotict; 
the  im j)r(.)priety,  and  indeed  the  iile;,a:ity  .-nd  ^  riminalit}- on 
tht:  part  of  oiVici.ils.  of  the  tii^lom  ol  nhu  ii'i,;  more  than  one 
person  \\\  a  cell.  Where  ti'.f.f  is  n«»  Lh.in;.;"e.  an«l  no  stmnj^ 
m<'>ral  foundation,  it  is  not  s'Mn;^e  tiia'  tiieie  miL;ht  be  tiu.ir- 
redincf  between  tho^«-  loeh- d  l«'r\'ear.-  in  .1  -mall  eell.  .NtranL'er.s 
to  cacli  other,  and  with  di-^p'>>iiii«Mi-  \\\  n''^^^\^y\\\y  in  ••>;npati!>le. 
it    s-»-ms    here  wa*i  a   want   of  e«»n"enialil\'.  .111  1   luiiee  tronblo 
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was  likely  to  come.  We  record  with  pleasure  that  the  Warden 
endeavors  to  avoid  these  unhappy  occurrences  by  selcctln«» 
persons  of  similar  dispositions,  whenever  it  becomes  nccessar}' 
to  place  more  than  one  in  a  cell  ;  but  the  difficulty  must  be  ap- 
parent to  everyone  who  will  contemphite  the  continuous  living 
together  in  these  cells  without  change,  partaking  of  food  to- 
gether, sleeping  in  the  same  apartment,  dressing  and  working 
together.  What  monotony  !  It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  legal,  it 
is  not  "  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,"  and  it  ought  to  be 
stopped  ! 

We  sent  the  following  Memorial  to  Harrisburg,  adopted  3d 
Month  17,  1881  : 

To  the  Scfhitc  dtid  House  of  Rcprcsentaiives  of  the   Commonivcalth 
of  Pcnnsylvatiia : 

Again  a  icrrihle  tragedy  lias  occurred  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
tlu*  result  of  a  dei)arture  from  the  Seijaralc  System,  and  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  law  of  the  State — one  prisoner  brutally  mur- 
den'd  his  c  cll-mate,  and  then  cunimitled  siii(M<]e. 

\Vc   carnostiy  petition    for  a  return  to    the  Separate  System,  for 
whi<.:h  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  built,  and  which   is   in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  either  by  another  building,  or  by  requiring  tlie 
counties  to  i)rovide  for  county  |)risoncrs.     We  cieem  it  unnecessary 
to  extend  remiirks  exi.)ressive  of  our  condemnation  of  the  practic  e 
of  putting  two  bad  men   together  in  a  small  cell  intended  for  but 
one  person.     Think   for  a  moment  of  strangers,  stee])ed  in   crime, 
plated    in   the  same   (ell,  day  in   and   day  out,  compelled   to  eat, 
sleep,  and  work   there  ;  and  then   imagine    the   controversies  that 
may  arise  between  them,  as  they  (\o  between   those  who  have  their 
freedom  ;  the  anger  and  passion  ;  the  strong  over   the  weak  ;  the 
]K)ssil)le  insanity  ;  and   then   the   impossibility  of  assistance  being 
rendered  to  tlie  weak  and  injured  i>arty,  and  we  cannot  escape  the 
conviction   that   the   State   that   will   allow  this  condition,  is  no 
entirely  without  blame,  and  is  wanting  in  a  common  humanity  n(i 
to  relieve  it,  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  repetition  of  the  horror. 
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Last  <unmicr  wo  a])n«M!Ui.'iI  iioU:<4.it«.'«^  to  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Charities  and  Corrections,  held  at  I^o^ton.  .ind  re- 
ceived intcrestini]^  ami  valuable  reports.  Anion^-  those  who 
attemlcil  were  Hon.  Richard  Vaux.  Dr.  Chailcs  \l.  Cadwal- 
ader  i\\\\\  Joseph  (j.  Roscnij^arten,  ]vs(].,  the  last-named  of 
whom    contributes  the  following  paper  : 

The  I-1o>tox  Societv  of  Chakitiks  anh  Cc)kkection,  and  it> 

LkSSOXS  in   PKNOI.O'iV. 

^1k?  pirt  liken  by  the  IMiiladelphia  Society  for  Alleviating:  the 
Mi>ori,^>s  of  Public  Prisons  in  the  Ijo^ton  Conference  just  jfu-s  a  full 
•^i'<<i'!n.  t  (H'  ii.^  pioccedin.i^N. 

"e:iMsylv;Miici  was  repre^'iited  by  a  St  ite  D.-k  ^atii)n  appointed  by 

Governor  Iloyt,  who  sbr)wed  hi^  interest  in  the  >'ibiccl  by  seleclini; 

l'»r  this  ofth.e  those  who  are  ksmwn  in  various  branches  of  Ciiarity 

»'^'''i  C<.;rrc.  lion.      The  State  P>«>ard  ot''Cli.iritieh.  th.-  Prison  Soc  ietv, 

tr-^*    E.jstcrn    and    the    NWs'ern    lVireiitiarie>,    the   State   Lunatic 

•^^yhiTii,  tl.e  ('haiitv  Orijaniziit'iMi    Sot  iav,  tiie  S.')«  ietv  to    Protect 

^'''••'Irfu  from   C'ruclly,  ar.<l  a   nunjher   of  lor.-.l    in->titutions.  were 

'^''''**  *■<-  prt<«er;ted.     Olh.er  States  were  nuK  h  more  iar,m  ly  rej)resenled, 

^^■•'    the   lunnber    of    lio^ton    and     ^h'^^^^achu.-Ltt^    representatives 

•'"■''.uht  the   total   of  those   in  atterdarue  up  to  a  very  re^pci  table 

^"'''•e!ic«.'.  wliile   the   Piincty  persons  wli.)  spoke  tlurin-  the  -ix  days 

ot  thi;   Cont'erence    had  much   to  say  that  is  well    worthy  of  beinii 

preserved,    ]iermai;entl\ ,    in    the    h.ar.d-sonje    vt)itnne    ol    its    Pro- 

ccalin-N. 

^'^^  Seventh    Section   ot'    its    Contents     •.  j»p.    2:^0-2701    is  e>])e- 

c'.aUy  devoted  to  the  subitn  I  (»f  Crime  au«l  ii>  Pen  dlies,  with  e^sa\s 

ami  lUjKTS  jieitinent  to  that  headini;  ;  "  Ti..:  Nb>dci  Priviu,"  by  'I'. 

H.  ^evi:l :   **  Some  ThouiilK^  on   Convii  t   l''r5i>l!'n-v*ut>,"  l»v  Rich- 

ardVaux;   **  Suggc^titnis    ahout    the    R«'|..ruKi!iii:i    ot'   ('iiiiiinai>," 

by  W.  F.  Spaldin^u:  :  an   cxtentK«l    ic|M.it   of  tiic  dchate   on    these 

topics,  in  which  many  who.se    names  are  f  .miliar  to  all  s'utl-Mits  of 

penology   took     J^art  ;     and,    tlnally.    a     l""!:!!     de-^triptiou     ot'    tlie 

\Vome!i*s  Prison  at  Sherborne,  wiiii  an  a  ••.•iM  oi'  the   vi-it    ot"  tlie 

irj<?»d>''*rs  of  the  Confereme   to  th;«t    ins':fi:T'on,   one   ot"  the   mo^t 
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interesting  of  all  that  were  thrown  open  to  the  visitors  in  and  n 
Boston. 

Small  as  is  the  proportion  of  the  volume  in  question,  devoted 
the  special  subject,   it  mist   be   borne  in   mind   that  the  genei 
interest  is  more  actively  directed  to  the  topics  better  fitted  for  pu 
lie  discipline.    The  Organization  of  Charities  in  Cities,  Imniigi 
tion,  Preventive  Work  Among  Children,  and  such  highly  technic 
matters  as   Insanity,  Epilepsy,  and  the  Organization  and  Work 
State  Boards  of  Charities,  were  all   discussed   at  length,  both 
carefully-prepared  essays  and  in  debates,  that  have,  no  doubt,  be 
benefited  by  the  pruning  hand  of  the  reporter  and  the  editor, 
is    at   least  satisfactory  to   find  that  Prison  Work  is  assigned 
proper  pLice   in    the  proceedings  of  an   association   organized 
^ecure  the  best  results  for  those  who  are  working  in  the  broad  fi« 
of  philanthropy,  and  to  invite  all  who  labor  for   the   public  we 

Mr.  Nevin  and  Mr.  Vaux  are  too  well  known  in  Pennsylvania 
representative  men,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  two  great  Pcnit< 
liaries  of  the  State,  to  require  any  restatement  of  their  views.  T 
paper  of  Mr.  Spalding  may  be  said  to  embody  the  plans  and  p 
poses  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Commissioners,  whose  Secret; 
he  is.  He  urges  an  increased  introduction  of  a  system  of  indet 
minate  sentences,  and  a  greater  provision  for  following  discharf 
))risoners,  alike  as  a  means  of  help  to  the  reformed  criminal,  if  he 
such,  and  as  a  matter  of  protection  to  tiie  public.  A  system 
thorough  police  supervision  has  worked  with  wonderfully  good 
suits  in  F^ngland,  and  if  it  could  be  successfully  introduced  h( 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  protec  t  a  man  desirous 
returning  to  honest  courses,  from  the  evil  influences  of  his  ( 
associates,  and  thus  give  society  a  self-supporting  member, 
stead  of  a  new  subject  for  public  expenditure  in  the  cosily  proces 
of  recapture,  retrial  and  reim|)riM.)iiment.  The  experience  of  1 
])rison  agents  of  P.oston  and  of  otlier  cities,  reported  to  the  C( 
ference,  is  nearly  that  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  difficult  di 
of  protecting  discharged  prisoners  alike  from  the  temptations  put 
their  way  by  their  old  asson'ates,  and  from  the  difficulties  that  n 
essarily  environ  the  elTorls  of  such  men  to  get  back  to  their  < 
])laces  among  men  not  willing  to  receive  on  a   footing  of  equal 
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those  who  have  been  branded  by  the  law.  stifjmatized  by  conviction  , 

sentence  and    imprisonment  for  crime.      Perliaps  the  most  sirikin{:( 

event  rjfthe  Boston  Conference  was  the  unanimous  agreement  ot'its 

members  as  to  tbe  great  excellence  of  tlie  Reformatory  Prison   for 

^Uiuien  at  Sherborne,  twenty    miles  from  Boston.     The  members 

^^  the  Conference  spent  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  July  28,   in  a 

^''sit  to  the  jirison,  and  it   was   thoroui^hly  inspected  by   others  at 

nifferent  times  when  there  was  nothing  of  a  holiday  guise  about  it, 

and  the  actual  working  could  be  seen  to  greatest  advantage.     It  is 

entirely  a  wotnan's  institution,  as  the  Hon.  Thomas  Parsons.  Chair- 

n^'*n  01*  the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  said, 

and  the  plan  originated  in  the  min<ls  of  women,  while  its  execution 

and  the  entire  charge  of  its  administration  have  been  successOdly 

cj^ecntcd  by  women.     It  is  largely  cared  for  by  the  two  women  who 

3''e  riitfiTibers  of  the  State  Prison  Hoard,  and  all  its  officers,  superin- 

tcndeiit,  chaplain,  physician,  teachers  and  prefects,  are  women.    It 

's  a  capital  e.vample  of  llie  actual  operation  of  the  system   of   i)ro- 

gi'^-^ssi  ve  classifiraiion  of  convicts,  regulated  by  works  and  extended 

t^^yoiKl  ihe  walls  of  the  prison,      it  is   by  a  continued  supervision 

t»at  the  inmates  are  under  its  control  even  after  they  have  left  the 

pusoii ,  and  their  care  even  then  is  entrusted  only  to  persons  fitted 

^'"  tile  oversight  of  discharged  prisoners.     The  system  in  force  pro- 

*''nes    for  a  total  seclusion  of  each  ])risoner  during  the  first  week  of 

"^pris;oninent,  and  for  a  sej)arate  treatment  of  the  oKl  habitual  and 

^K*  1  ^?ss  offenders,  who  are  as  far  as  possible  sent  to  common   jails, 

""^  ci  t  the  work  of  reformation  may  be  t  arried  on  with  ctTct:tive  re- 
sults. 

*  ^  Plough  there  is  no  formal  legislation  provided  for  indeterminate 
sentt?-  t-^cts,  the  same  result  is  attained  by  a  wise  experience  of  the  large 
poutir  *"  conferred  upon  the  State  Board,  which  authorizes  the  trans- 
fer of"  prisoners  who  have  earned  sufficient  good  marks,  from  con- 
nnew-^^jj^^  to  homes  supplied  by  visitors  appointed  by  the   Sta»e, 
v.ne"rQ.  under  the  daily  supervision  of  well  selected  families  and  with 
ue*\v\^m  reports  to  some  person  near  at  hand,  the  work  of  rcslora- 
I'vo^^    to  honest  and  clean    lite  is  rapidly    completed.     As  ag.iin>t 
^uo'^  a  system,  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  fact,  that 
even  in  an  institution  as  well  ordere<l  as  the  Ka.-.iern   Penilentiarv, 
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there  arc   found   in   its  cells,   or  from  mere  over  population,  th« 

fault  of  the  State,  and  not  of  the  management  or  the  system,  wome: 

confined  by  twos  and  threes,  with  so  little  discrimination,  that  pri 

soners  who  are  professionjil  and  hardened  criminals,  are  found  com 

panions  of  persons  sentenced  for  infanticide.     The  very  first  eh 

ments  of  reformation  by  jirison  discipline  are  violated  wlien  offendei 

against  the   law,  known  and  easily  distinguishable  as  hopeless  c 

any  improvement,   are  made    the  instructors   of  those   who  ha\ 

sinned  in  youth,  and  under  the  influence  of  an    overpowering  fe; 

of  the  results  of  an   offence  against  morals.     Of  course,  until  tl 

State  provides  sufficient  prison  accommodation  to  give  the  Pennsy 

vaina  system  room  for  its  enforcement,  the  evils  of  overcrowdii 

at  Cherry  Hill  must  continue,  but  at  least  the  worst  evils  of  tl 

congregate  system  ought   not    to    be   introduced    there.     No   oi 

could  go  to  Massachusetts  from  Pennsylvania  to  attend  the  Prise 

Conference,  without  learning  a  lesson  of  the  necessity  of  providii 

for  a  State  Uoard,  which  shall  have  a  large  bhare  of  visitatorial  ai 

even  executive  authority  over  all  the  i)risons  of  the  State.     Tl 

State    Board  of  Charity  of   Pennsylvania  needs  the    support  ar 

hearty  endorsement  of  the  managers  of  every  well  governed  Pcnr 

Reformatory  and  Charitable  Institution  throughout  this  State. 

is  now  only  an  advisory  board,  with  loo  little  power  to  enforce  a 

tention  to  its  suggestions  upon  the  officers  of  such  institutions,  ai 

with  doubtful  hold  upon  ihe  legislature,  to  secure  that  instant  ai 

ready  acquiescence  in  its  matured  judgments  and  its  well  found 

recommendations,  that  are  freely,  and  gladly,  and  gratefully  giv 

in   other  States.     Pennsylvania  gives  its  State   Board  a  nomin; 

legal  status,  and  denies  it  that  strong   moral  support  which  nial 

other  States  so  much    more  efficient    in   their   reformatory  woi 

The  section  of  the  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Cc 

forence  (pp.  37,  97"),  which  deals  with  Boards  of  State  Charities, 

full   of  instruction  on  this  subject,  and   Pennsylvania  owes   it 

itself  and  to  its  old  reputation  as  the  leader  in   nearly  all   phil: 

thropic  work,  to  seek   out  its  best   men,  to  |)ut   them  on    its  St 

P>oard,  to  clothe  them  with  large  power,  and  to  give  heed  to  its  : 

vice  and  to  its  warning,  until  this  is  done,  we  shall  continue  to  * 
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time  and  money  *^pent  in  doforen.c  to  political  .m-l  local  intluenres 
to  little  or  no  g  rjil  resnlis. 

It  :s  jjratifvinj;  to  find  that  Governor  Hoyt  has  set  to  work 
thoroMjL^hly  to  investiirate  the  jkmkiI  and  reformatory  institutions  of 
tne  State  and  to  introduce  such  existing  methods  as  have  ]>rovc(l 
surct^ssfnl  elsewhere.  His  recent  visit  to  ihe  New  York  Reforma- 
l'»rv  :»t    Flmira  has  been  fruitfid  of  insini' tii)n. 

*•'*  piirsuanre  o^  his  wishes  an<I  eximph*,  the  (^)mmission  chari^ed 
with  the  erection    (^f  a    Middle    Penitentiary,  have   exanii!ie<l   Mr. 
Rroc:k:i way's  work   at    Klmira,    and  will    no  rio>d)t   a->k  and  obtain 
from  the*  Legi>lature  authority  tf)  nj)ply  the  system  of  indeterminate 
^cntenoc-s  in   tlieir   new  i^rison   at   Holli(laysburL(.      It   is,  pj^rhaps, 
to  .)c    rc;Trott(Ml  that   even   a   j)artinl  introchution   (^f  the   Crofton 
inot.'ioil     could  not  have   be<m  effected  in   the   way  pointerl   O'al    by 
tnnse  ^v]  10  asked   tin?    Legislature   to  buv  the    House  of  Refuije  in 
rhjlnd^-.  ]|j|^j,^  for  a  Reformatory  for  first  offenders  between  th«^  ni-es 
of  ^ixtti^cn  and  twenty-five.     The  State  would  thus,  in    a  comi).ira- 
tivdy  sliort  time  and  at  small  (^\p?iHe,  have  ar(]uire«l  a  propi^'ty  well 
>it'^u'ite<.l  and  well   fitted  tor  the    inlroluction  of  a  system  that  cnn 
no  lorijg^.r   be    called   experimental,   while    the    Hou>e   of    Ret'u,L:e 
could,     with  the  proceeds,  have   mov  "d  out    intr)   the  country,  and. 
Oil  a  Si«ai»able  site,  have  intriiduced  the   syslem  found  so  effecti\e, 
both   i:\ Inroad  and  at  home,  of  small    Family   Homes,   with  Farm. 
^'•^^^^  ^ ,  Industrial  Training,  antl  all   the  elements  of  ref«)rmj!ion 
^^'*  **'^"*  I'^crvision  im[)Osslble  within  city  limits,  wli  »re  t!ie  evil  influ- 
ences    ^y[  home  antecedents  are  reallv  never  out  of  icich,  or  under 
the  cot^  trol  of  the  otTicers  of  the  law.  "• 

^^^^      House   of  Refiigc,  of  necessity,  limits  its  work   to  c  hihiren 
under     sixteen,   but    the   cx])jrioni'e    of   its   m  un^^ers    and    officers 
shows    \i\^\^  there  are  nianv  over  that  ai^e  who  onlv  need  a  ijuidiji^ 
hand   ixnd  judicious  care  to  be  reformed. 

Now,  there  is  really  no  provision  for  such  ca^es.  other  than   the 
reaUy  clangerous  influences  of  tlie  House  of  Correr  tion,  the  C^)m1ty 
PooT  House  or  Prison,  and  tlu*  Penitentiary. 

'^'^e  IJoard   of  Managers,  in    a  fiill    and  extensive  report  on   the 
3\ib]<.'ct,  presented  to  the  Governor  and  the   lAgi:^laiure  in  iSSi-i, 
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made  a  detailed  statement  of  tlie  commitments  of  iliis  class  in  i 
eastern  counties  of  the  State  ;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  far  fror 
thousand  are  annually  distributed  throui^hout  the  State,  in  just  sue 
way  as  to  y)revent  any  reformation,  and  to  secure  an  almost  cert 
and  absolute  return  to  crime. 

Mr.  Richard   Vaux,   rec  ognized   wherever  penal   reformation 
made  a  matter  of  earnest  inquiry  as  its  chief  exponent,  fixes 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  commitments  as  the  p 
portion  of  those  under  twenty-one. 

It  is  poor  economy  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  negl 
any  opportunity  of  curing  this  growing  evil,  and  to  cut  ofi*  at 
source  that  stream  of  crime  which  grows  greater  each  year,  carry 
off  in  its  swelling  current,  those  who  might  be  saved,  and  subjc 
ing  the  State,  and  each  of  its  counties,  cities  and  townships,  to 
expense  of  which  the  aggregate  is  vastly  beyond  what  wouhl  ] 
vent  crime,  as  well  as  save  i)roperty,  and  even  life. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correct 
will  be  held  at  Madisnn,  Wisconsin,  in  July,  1SS2,  and  it  is  not 
soon  to  begin  to  i)rej)are  material  for  iis  i^ession,  and  to  invite 
tention  to  the  importance  of  its  work,  and  its  advantage  to  all 
gaged  in  the  kind  of  employment  what  comes  within  its  sec 
Abroad,  the  governments  of  France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy  h 
set  on  foot  annual  meetings  of  its  prison  otTicials,  thev  have  t' 
special  organs,  and  they  give  evidence  of  the  great  advantages 
rived  from  useful  training  of  prison  officers,  of  the  ajiplication  oft 
best  intelligence  and  zeal  to  (piestions  of  Hygiene,  .\r(*hitect 
Physiology,  and  the  other  matters  of  such  importaiue  in  PenoU 
In  England  a  great  step  has  been  taken  in  putting  all  prisons  und 
general  administrative  supervision  from  the  central  authority,  w 
still  leaving  to  local  visitors  large  i)ower  for  benefitting  the  inm; 
by  help  during  imprisonment  and  assistance  after  discharge.  H 
tlie  General  Government  has  advanced  too,  so  far  at  least  a 
undertakes  an  exhaustive  Census  Report  on  the  Statistics  of 
Defective,  Dependent  and  Delin(iuent  (lasses;  at  pp.  196.  204 
the  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  lM)ston  Conference.  Mr.  F. 
\Viin>>,  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  Tenth  (\misus,  gave  a  \ 
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full  :in<]  (Ic.ir  account  of  llu-  work  in  \\\\\A.      He  lK*.i::in  with  a  plan 
ol  mqtiiry,  with    seven   spe(  ial  siij)j)Ienu'niary  s<heflnlos,    this  wa-i 
tollowcM]  by  an  aj)pcal  to  over  one  Inniilred   tlH)U>antl  jjliysirians, 
and  with  the  help  ot"  the  thirty-two  tliousand  esiunierators,   it   was 
ascertained  that  tlie  nun. her  of  thos'r  iiu  huleil  in  the  del'ec  live,  de- 
|)en<!cnt  and  delintpient  (■l.ir>se>  now  irn«>uni  to  abo'it  thn^e  iiiin.lreii 
ami  fitly  thijiisand.      A  hundred  and  fiTiv  clerks  worke«l  at  the  cor- 
rect:c>ii  r.ii(l  c  lassificatii-n  of  this  J^icat  arin\,  and  of  the  institiitiiMis 
provi fled  for  them,  about   seven    thousand    homes,  asxhmis,  alms- 
houses,  jails  and   lock-u]!-*.     Aj^art   iVom  nu-re  statistics,  the  census 
will   ;?ivtf  a  report   on    c:rime   and    the   treatinent    of  criminals,  an 
au.jijiit(*f  the  prisoners  and    the    jnison  .-^Nstoms,  ol"  the  criminal 
sta'uics  and  c  rimiral  <  ourl-,  of  ta;  h  Stale,  iiicludinj;  the  ]>olice  de- 
pariUfcnt,    and    s!il)t.)nlinate    ma.uistr.res    a'ld    their    work.       It    is 
tnrnotly  to  be  hoju'd  that  the   Vrisnn  S'.iciety  as  the  oldest  organi- 
zation   rngaLjed    in    the    practical    and    theoretical    application  of 
Per.cdo^ry  as  a  science,  to  tlie  t  verydav  ncccK  ot*  the  p'ablic  and  the 
pn^niier,  will    ^et  to  work  to    j)reiiare  t».r    pre->entalion    at    the  next 
ar.c  .It  each  si:«  <  e->^'\e  mcetir.L;  of  ti.e  (.'onlerence,  a  full  acc^junt  of 

• 

i'^'owr  history,  as  showinu  the  pro^re>s  that  it  has  made  in  its  lon^ 
^^r^'rirnce,  and  of  the  labf>is  that  it  l:as  on  h  md,  and  of  the  jjlins 
^':th  wjii,  ii  jt  means  to  k»'ep  to  the  front  in  all  measures  that  (an 
•^'kA -.ii^*  [|j^,  condition  c.>f  jnisons  and  rcf>rm  tiieir  inmates. 

^'J«-'reare  iiianv  incidents  that  occur  in  our  labors  that  cii- 
couninr^*  y^^  ,^p(j  pjovc.  I.uryond  ibc  power  <»f  contradiction, 
*^htit  they  are  blessed,  and  that  tlm  Se[)arate  System  is  the 
hot  ever  adopted. 

^^^^  value  uf  liavinL:  an   AihmH  who  uiii  attend  lo  the  dis- 

^"'^^'j^ed  prisoners    is  vciy  fr.  iiucnl'y  coniii  ined.      This  .ittcn- 

tK'U  ci insists  in  .secin''   that  lh«.\'  have  suitable  cii'thinL:  ;  that 

^'^'**y  are  directed  fo   I'md  «':n:'lo\"nii  nt,  and   assist. -ij  in  u!)t.:in- 

'"i^^t;  that  if  they  wish  to  ^••.)  to   distant  bonirs,  tick'  ts  are 

pi'C'Cisred  lor  them,  many  of  th«:   rai'i'nd  and  -teamboat  com- 

jiaiiics  i^ncToiisK'  co-ooeiatin-j  with  u^  ;   .md.  adihd  to   tbi:<c 

Kind  attentions,  that   .idvii:-/    and    a>  i^lance   that    c  ..n  si  aicelv 
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be  set  to  rules  or  expressed  in  words,  but  which  comes  sp 
taneously,  with  a  good  and   earnest  spirit,  **  to  bear  one 
other's  burdens,"  **  to  give  freely."  and  that  can  say,  "  Thi« 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."     This  office  is  satisfactorily  filled    t 
Wihiier  \V.  Walter,  who  furnishes  us  monthly  with  a  detail    « 
account  of  the   number  discharged,  and  how  they  have  be  -* 
cared  for. 

lie  reports  as  follows  : 

CiEN'JLF.MEN  : — 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  dischar^^'ed  from  the  Penitent i;^ 
during  the   year  was  404,  of  these  there  remained  in  the  eiiy  19 
Went  to  their  iiomes  or  their  friends  in  the  coiKilry,  20S  ;  uf  tht 
desiring  it,  I  ai^compdnied  to  the  depot  and    procured    lii  kets 
iransportaiion  for  53. 

For  some  yrars  past  1  have  been  able  to  procure,  through  t::^ 
generosity  of  tlie  ofti<  ers  of  the  railroad  comi)anie>,  tickets  for  iK- 
charged  prisoners  ai  one- half  the  regular  rate  of  fare  ;  but  I  cii>' 
sorry  to  report  that  the  issue  of  these  tickets  has  been  discontiniiL-:^ 
owing  to  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  by -discharged  prisoners  proc"^ 
ing  these  tickets  and  afterwards  disiHjsing  of  them  to  other  part  * 
at  an  advance  over  th.e  pri'.e  paid  for  them  by  themselves. 

I  have  aide'l  quite  a  large  number  of  tiis.^harged  convicts  fr^^ 
the  funds  of  the  Society  and  thri)ugh  the  assistance  of  its  frientl- 
by  j)rociuing  them  cloliilng  and  transportation  to  various  parts  C^ 
this  country  and  England,  all  of  whom  have  reached  their  destin:* 
tion  safely,  and  as  far  a>  I  am  able  to  as<.cri  li  ;,  arc  doing  well,  afK^ 
promise  to  beconu*  good  and  useful  citizens 

The  following  are  two  of  tlie  many  cases  to  which  I  haver* 
extended  assistance  during  the  past  year,  all  of  which  will  ])r()Vd 
that  your  agent  has  not  labored  in  vain,  and  that  his  labors  have 
been  blessed  with  the  a^uranc  e  from  those*  wl^.o  have  derived  beiic- 
tlls  from  his  hands,  that  he  has  cncomaged  ihem  to  live  honest  and 
rc-jjet  table  lives  in  the  fnlure. 

No.  1,  was  iliat  of  a  man  who  had  been  incarcerated  in  the  Peni- 
tei;tiary  for  ipiile  a    period,  and  who  was  rej)rescnted  to  me  bv  his 
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ovtrrst-er  as  a  ]KTson  wortliy  of  our  aid.  Upon  his  discliar^c,  [ 
assisted  him  to  reach  his  friends  in  the  West.  Upon  his  arrival 
there  his  friends  procMired  for  him  a  situation  upon  a  steam  railway. 
Througli  competency  and  industry  tliis  man  lias  been  i)ronioted 
from  time  to  time,  until  he  now  holds  the  rtspon.-ible  i)()siti(»n  of 
sui>erintentlent  of  one  of  the  hranrju's  of  thi->  road.  Widle  in 
rhilat'.tlphia  on  business  a  short  time  <in<"e,  he  eame  to  >ee  me, 
ami,  in  most  glowing  lanjLiuage,  thanked  me  and  the  Society  for 
wliich  I  labor,  t'c^r  the  great  benefit  wc  ha<l  rendered  him  in  rcstor- 
hiin  to  his  frier.ds,  and,  to  U'>e  his  own  ex])re.s^ion,  **  Knc  oura^ing 
him  to  shun  evil  comj-anions,  as  well  as  the  ways  that  aie  dark 
ai^ti  tricks  that  are  vain." 

No.  2  is  the  rase  of  a  young  man  wh.o  was  sent  to  the  Penitentiary 

from  cme  of  the  rural  districts  of  this  Stite,  u|)op   his  discharge  I 

jiFi cured  liim  a  situation,  abotit  seven   miles  from  the  city,  with  a 

{irocei,   at  $12.00  per    month  aiul   board.      liy  strict  attention  to 

»lvUy  and  prnmj)tness  in  performing  the  same,  th.is  man  has  gained 

t'"t  confidence  of  Ids  emph^ver  10  the  e.xtc-nt  of  being  entiusii.-d  with 

ll'.L- Hillection  of  bills   and   other  moneys,  and    with   the  deposit  of 

•W  same  in  the  bank,  besifles  many  other  duties  not  ^^ciwuilly  en- 

^^^tilcti  to  an  ^^  cx-ronn'ity     When  1  became  a<«piainted   with    the 

<o;.fiikr.(f  rej-o^ed  in  this  man   by  his  enijiloyrr,  I  felt  it   my  duty 

^^  iiilonu  I'.im  «lhe  emplo\er',  whi«  ii  1  did,  uf  his  assistant's  pie- 

vious  record,  fearing  that  the  temptations  thrown  in   his  way  miglu 

f.auk'  him  to  out  e   m<.»re  sir.iy  from   ih.e   p;ilh  (»f  re(  liir.de.      L'p>n 

tny  rclatinL;  t(^  his  emploNcr  w!  al  1  knew  «  oi.<  crnii.g   ilu-   (MsI  lite 

m  my  *' cxt  or.vn:t."    he  remaikcd   to   11. e.    that    in-   was   j:cr;"crlly 

sn;>fial  to  keep  the  man,  and  wuuld  coniinuc  to  r'-j.'-i.-c  <  or.fidc.1.1  e 

'"  "'im  ui.til  lie  pro\ed  himself  u:iwoiih\  ct"  tlir  sauu-. 

•^•l  wlifi  are  seiU  to  il:c  I\  r.ilcitiai  \"  aie  n^l  di.-hiMust  liv<ii":(f, 
llu'lr  circumstances  in  life  hcivcli.id  mu-  h  loilo  in  their  biing  <  om- 
»'i"':'l  to  llic  felon's  .ell. 

'•  "^nch  (an  be  providc«l  with  emphtymrnt,  or  wi:li  s^rh  uumi'.s 
y^  wilU.i,3|,i^.  tliem  to  profiire  the  s:.nu'  !«ir  tlicnist-lvcs,  I  ;iin  satis- 
l"i«l.  li;e  inuuber  who  are  seiit  in  ih--  I'c:  iic-iitiary  i:jnn  ihrir.svc  .-iid 
'^'■■'iM'a-.cMi,  would  be  grc.-.tly  dinii;iisiic<i,  as  well  a-  ll.cii  eiiliic 
rii'..:n:.i:iun  esiabhslicd. 
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The  labors  of  the  ofliccrs  and  members  of  this  Society  are  be 
coming  more  and  more  np|)reciated,  and  1  trust  that  we  may  be  able 
to  Lontinue  our  work  with  greater  success  than  ever  before,  proving 
to  the  world,  that  a  helj^ing  hand  iind  a  kind  word  can  be  a  saving 
power  to  those  who  liave  been  unfortunate  in  being  known  as 
criminals. 

I  have  received  invaluable  assistance  from  the  kind  and  courte- 
ous officers  in  charge  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  well  as  from  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Society,  for  which  I  am  truly  gratefid, 
antl  with  the  hope  that  my  labors  may  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  all  with  whom  1  am  connected, 

I  remain. 

Yours  truly. 

W.  \V    Waltfr, 

Anion^j  the  iiianv  incidents  that  illustrate  the  value  of  this 
department  of  the  Society,  is  the  following: — 

A  lad  of  14  had  been  a  tow-path  boy,  and  we  cannot  pass 
the  coincidence  without  alludinj]^  to  the  fact  that  the  beloved 
and  lamented  President  of  the  United  States,  lames  A.  Gar- 
field,  was  once  a  ])o()r  tow-path  boy,  teachin^^  us  that  every  one 
is  worthy  of  our  tendercst  care.  This  boy  had  been  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary  for  three  years.  When  he  came  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  He  was  taught  the  trade  of  shoemaking,  and 
turned  out  a  good  workman,  lie  became  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  one  of  the  visitors  took  a  lively  interest  in  him.  Since  his 
discharge  he  has  written  tc;  one  of  our  members,  stating  that 
he  had  arrived  home  safely,  and  hat!  deposited  already  $25  in 
the  savings  bank,  and  was  expecting  to  procure  a  permanent 
situation  in  a  shoe  factory. 

As  illustrative  of  the  value  c>{  the  visits  by  our  committee,  we 
quote  from  a  htter  received  from  a  prisoner  who  had  been  re- 
garded as  almost  beyond  reformation  : — 


*'  Kver  since  yuu  have  been  talking  to  me  about  stealing  I  hav 
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betrn  tlunking  about  it,  an«l  the  more  I   think  about   it,    and   the 

misery  il  has  bron^ht  on  nic  and  mvi»oor  faiiilv,  I  am  ■cttini'down 

on   it,  for  1  can  sec  yonr  advice  is  ^oud  .   ;ind  if  1    iiad   had   you  to 

ail  vise  me  before,  I  would  not  be  here  the  seconii  time,  for  I  can  >ee 

yoii  mean  good,  and  that  yon  are  trying  kj  ^ave  my  soul  and  b.xly, 

and  by  the  help  ot  (Jod  I  am  going  to  lake  your  advice.     I  ilid  not 

understand  you  at  fir.^t,.  but  1  <lo  now,   for    I   see  you   come    to   us 

liiieves  to  <lo  us  «jood.  and  \  on  iiave  ijonv  mv  lieart  Lro'..)d  ;   vo:i  iiave 

aliiiti^t  got  the  feebng  of  tiiett  woikc<l  out  of  my   j)oor  heart,    and 

dt.Hi't  be  afraid  to  talk  to  me  a>  jjUiinlv  as  vo'i  feel  like  doiu'^" 


A  prisoner  who  canu-  o';t  with  a  d.terniinati<.)n  to  do  ri[j[lit, 
went  to  Chicago  ihroiiLib  llu?  lu.li.)  lmv.mi  him  bv  the  a"ent,  and 
<inc  <.»f«.>ur  visitors  ;.^l■v•e  iiiin  sunie  articles  to  sell  and  peril. ips 
to  order  from.  He  wrote  cbecrfuilv  from  ChicaLTO  :  **  I  will 
remain  here  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  start  on  foot  for  Wis- 
consin. The  Lord  will  direct  \uy  ste[)s  ;  I  know  if  1  do  not 
forget  Ilim,  he  will  not  for^^et  ni;,  of  that  1  am  assured." 

Another  case  shows  the  value  of  the  visit.s  i^iven  bv  the 
Committee.  One  of  our  visitors  was  on  tin;  streetcar  and  tiie 
conductor  beckoned  to  him,  and  he  sj)oke  up  :  '*  I  have  [)a:d 
my  fare,"  and  looked  away.  Jn  a  little  while  he  saw  the  con- 
ductor motion  to  him  a^.u'ii.  and  i:roin<j  to  him  said  :  *'  I  have 
p.iid  you  ni\^  fare."     Tiie  conductor  wbisjKued,  "  Do  \'(>u  not 

know  No.  ,  whom  vou   visited  for  sev.-ral   \'ears   in  the 

Penitentiary,  and  with  whom  ycni  j>lead  to  abanrlon  the  habit  of 
stealin<j  and  ^oin<^  with  bad  companions  •  Well,  I  was  that 
man.  and  I  resolved  to  take  your  advice;  \'ou  saved  me.  I 
have  been  on  this  line  a  conductor  for  two  years,  and  have 
faithfully  performed  my  duty,  and  have  never  cheated  the 
company  out  of  a  cent  and  never  will." 

One  of  the  most  conclusive  incidents  provin<;  the  value  of  the 
.separate  system,  whereby  discharged  prisoners  do  nt^t  know 
each  other,  occurred  \yhen  the  WardvMi  stood  at  the  corner  of 
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a  street  and  a  i:]^cnteel  looking  man  c;ime  uj)  and  inquired  after 
his  health.  The  Warden  nrco^^nizMi  him  as  havinj^  been  a 
prisoner,  and  while  the\'  were  eni^ai^cd  in  conversation,  another 
man  approachetl  with  pleasant  remarks  to  the  Warden,  and  re- 
mained talking  a  few  moments,  durin'c^  which  time  a  third  gen- 
tlemanly-dressed person  came  from  another  street  and  joined 
them,  as  he  too  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  Warden.  The 
Warden  knew  each,  ashavinfj  been  in  the  Penitentiary,  but  not 
one  of  tlie  three  knew  the  others  had  been,  and  of  course  the 
Warden  made  no  introductions,  but  treated  them  all  civilly,  and 
they  respected  him,  and  were  doing  well  in  their  social  and 
business  relations. 

While  we  could  go  on  and  narrate  other  cases  which  prove 
the  valuv*  of  the  system  so  peculiar  to  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the 
very  presentation  of  these  simple  ficts,  give  the  highest  com- 
mendation to  it,  we  turn  to  the  Report  on  Industries,  and  we 
have  to  regret  that  there  is  one  so  called  Industry  that  ranks 
second  on  the  list  of  pecuniary  value.  We  refer  to  cigar- 
making,  including  labor  and  profit.  This  amounted  in  iSSoto 
$3,346.27;  while  cane  work  was  $2,513.65;  weaving^, 
$1,876.08,  and  other  similar  and  valuable  employments  or 
trades  taking  rank  below  this  of  cigar -making.  Shoeniaking 
is  the  only  industry  that  exceeds  it.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  the 
the  best  judgment  ?  May  it  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  fifty 
prisi'jners  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  ?  Certain  it  is 
to  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  that  there  are 
trades  that  would  be  far  better  for  them  to  follow  when  dis- 
charged. They  contract  habits  that  will  be  expensive  to  them 
when  out.  as  indeed  it  is  while  in,  for  contrary  to  that  judicious 
economy  which  they  should  be  taught  while  confined,  they  are 
|)ermitted  to  buy  tobacco  with  their  earnings.  It  should  be 
our  object  to  elevate  the  prisoner  with  employments  that  will 
secure  for  them  such  positions  in  life  that  will  be  above  temp- 
tation, as  well  as  to  instruct  them  in  making  that  which  is  in 
usr  b\'  all  persons  and  in  all   places. 
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Shocmakinji[,  cane- work,  woavinj^,  stockin<i^-makin^-,  and  the 

like,  are  general   industries,  patronized  by  all,  in   use  ever\'- 

whcrc.  and  .shut  out  from  no  place  ;  while  cii^ar-makini^"  must 

be    limited  to  a    trade  with  less  than  one-half  of    mankind. 

The  article  is  fortunately  not  in  use  by  all.  and,  indeed,  many 

men  do  not  patronize  it  ;   it  is  not  pernn'tted  to  be  used  in  all 

places,   and  is  productive  of  sickness,   and   a^i^ainsl  which  a 

protest   is  presented   In'  hiijjii  authority,  and    by  very  many 

respectable  persons.      Hence,    we  suijmit,  is  it  creditable   or 

wise   to  pander  to  this  cinployiiienl,  and  "  to  teach  men  so?" 


('ol\  I  V   PRISON'. 

Winle  the  labor    to  be   p-.-riuriued   in    the  County    Pri><.in 
hy  the  Visiting  Commillee  is  essentially  the  same  as  at  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,   there    are    difllcuili'.s    antl   embarrass- 
ments in  the  wav  that  render  it  less  encoura'-inir  to  visit. 

This  conies  from  the'  nect.-s^arilv  sJKjrter  sentences  of 
prisoners,  tlieir  more  Irecjuent  change,  and  the  over-crowdeil 
condition  of  the  prison. 

The  few  faithful  visitors  who  render  their  monthly   repoits 

are   to   be    kindlv    strenLfthened    and    encouraued,    beeause 

their  labor  is  liard.      We    are    of   the    opinion  that  beciiuse 

the  population  of  the  County  Prison  tlucluates,  because*  the 

tL*rms  of  imj)risonmcnt    are    ct)mparalively    short — and    the 

Jargc   number   of  commitments   make   it  necessary  lo  place 

more  than  one  in  a  ceil — that  the  number  of  visitor.s  should 

be  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  in  the  l^astern  Penitentiary. 

We  learn  there  are  man\-  who  have  no  work,  an^l  <ome 
who  crave  to  learn  a  trade  are  disappointed. 

True,  there  are  propositions  for  improvement,  and  we  re- 
gret Councils  did  not  agree  to  accept  the  ground  ,it  the 
House  of  Correction  for  a  new  pri-^on.  It  seems  the  Pjouil 
of    In.spectors    agreed   upon   a   site    that    w.is    dry   and    well 
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adapted  for  the  purpose,  hut  wIk-u  tlio  proposition   rcachc«r~  . 
the  Council   Chamber,  delays  and  ])()stponcinonts,   nearly,    i  i 
not  quite,  defeated  it.     ^lay  it  be  revived,  and  we  see   l:)efor«:ir 
lon^.  a  new  prison  built  U[)on  reform  principles.     Let  ther<? 
be  but  one  storv,  and  each  cell    furnished   about  as  thev  arc 
now,  but  with   the  addition   of  a  little  yard  to  each  cell,  into 
which  the  prisoners    may   go  every  day  for  a  certain  time, 
and  where,  in   the  season  of  gai den inf(.   they  may  cultivate 
somethinir  that  ma\'  i^row  and  vield  llowers  or  fruit.      (lood 
results   may  confulently  be  ex|)ected  from    looking  into  the 
sk\',  digging  in  the  ground,  cultivating  something  green  and 
getting  into  the  open  air — nature's  true  ministers.     The  pre- 
sent objection  is,  that  those  on  the   upper  floors  cannot  have 
this  needled  change  ;  they  do  not  put  their  feet  upon  **  mother 
earth  ;"  they  do  not  have  the   ministering  power  of  open  air 
and  growing  plant. 

In  connection  with  the  overcrowding  in  the  male  depart- 
ment of  the  County  Prison,  and  the  large  number  of  v.icant 
cells  in  the  female  department,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  it 
would  be  well  to  make  such  a  change  in  that  part  of  the 
prison  as  would  utilize  the  uno(.:cu[)ie(l  portion  for  the  males. 
It  seems  unfiir  that  wonu'n  sluudd  have  room  anil  to  spare, 
and  the  men  be  crowded,  in  some  cases,  three  and  four  in  a 
cell. 

This  chanire  can  be  as  iutliciouslv  mana-^ed  as  it  has  been 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  It  has  beiMi  ascertained  by  seve- 
ral years  of  experience,  and  especially  since  the  wise  adminis- 
istration  of  our  late  and  and  ever  revered  friend  and  co- 
laborv  r,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  whose  scholarly  hand  so  recently 
gave  life,  aiul  even  enthusiasm,  to  these  annual  reports,  tha^ 
I  he  number  o^  women  prisoners  is  materially  lessened,  and 
likeh'  to  continue  so,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  use  for 
the  unv)ccui)ied  cells. 

The   labors   of  the    Committee    on  the   County  Prison,  as 
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Well  as  the  management  of  the  prison  itself,  have  been 
greatly  lessened,  and  the  good  work  of  the  system  under 
which  we  work  very  much  enhanced,  by  the  unremitting  phi- 
lanthropy and  humanity  of  the  prison-agent,  William  J.  Mul- 
len, who  seems  to  accept  the  injunction,  as  of  old,  **  They 
shall  comfort  you  when  ye  seek  their  way." 

He  continues  to  do  all  in  his  power,  investigating  the  cases 
of  hardship,  to  prevent  suffering,  and  where  there  is  hasty  or 
unjust  action,  his  sense  of  propriety  is  aroused,  and  he  is  on 
the  side  of  the  weak  and  the  friendless.  His  long  connec- 
tion with  this  work  has  made  him  familiar  with  it,  and  we 
gratefully  record  his  victories  for  the  right,  in  that  battle 
for  homes  and  freedom,  that  fiir  transcend  all  that  is  carnal  or 
selfish. 

As  time    fastens   upon    him   his    impartial    and    unerring 

hand,  and  the    physical    condition    seems   to  wane,   neither 

h/.s  wisdom  nor  his  anxiety  to  do  his  part  diminishes  in  any 

res])ect  whatever ;  but  when  he  needs  a  helping  hand,  he  is 

/avored  to   have,  and    we   are  happy  to    note  that   his  son, 

Albert  H.  Mullen,  schooled  to  the    labor    by  the  foresight 

and  ardor  of  his  father,  comes  to  his  aid,  and  we  trust  he 

may  wear,  and  never  mar,  the   mantle  of  human  sympathy 

which  has  graced  the  sire  for  nearly  half-a-century. 

P'rom  the  reports  of  the  Prison-Agent  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  agent  herewith  submits  for  the  inforination  of  the  Society 
his  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Rt'j)t)rt.  From  this  it  will  ai)pe:ir  that 
of  the  22,478  persons  connnittcd  to  the  PliiLuIelpiiia  C^ounty  Prison 
during  the  year  1881,  there  were  white  mal---.  17,332;  white 
females,  3,978 ;  black  males,  868  ;  black  females.  300. 

The  agent  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the  reWase  from  prison, 
with  the  approval  of  the  legal  constituted  authorities,  of  3040  within 
the  past  year,  many  o I"  whom  were  either  entirely  iunoci-iit  ot' what 
they  were  accused    or  were   unnecessarily   detained    in  i)rison,   as 
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was  shown  by  the  Agent's  interference  in  their  behalf,  which 
suited  in   their  prompt   release.     In   most  instances  without  c 
Of  the  number  that  were  liberated,  there  were  38  children,  w 
were  imprisoned  with  their  parents.     There  were  11  insane  perso 
whose  cases  were  promptly  investigated,  after  which  they  were 
to  the  insane  asylum  by  order  of  the  court. 

This  was  done  at  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  city  of  $37>5 
This  would  have  been  required  to  be  expended  for  the  ignoring 
their  cases,  and  for  their  support,  and  maintenace  while  detained     ' 
prison,  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  term  of  the  crimin^-^ 
court,  which  was  the  earliest  period  that  their  cases  could  have  been 
regularly  disposed  of. 

The  whole  number  of  arrests  made  by  the  police  in  our  city 
during  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  that  department, 
amounts  to  45,126  persons. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  acted  upon  by  the  grand  jury  for  the 
year  of  1881,  were  6167,  of  which  there  were  4655  found  true,  and 
1512  ignored. 

Of  the  whole  number  acted  upon  by  the  grand  jury  within  the 
year,  there  were  1253  convicted  and  returned  to  our  County  Pri- 
son ;  these  do  not,  of  course,  include  those  sentenced  to  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary.  Of  those  sent  to  the  County  Prison,  855  were  to 
labor,  and  398  not  to  labor,  making  in  all  1253  persons.  Of  this 
number  there  were  76  women  to  labor,  and  35  not  to  labor,  con- 
victed out  of  the  whole  number  of  6167  acted  upon  by  the  grand 
jury.  Of  the  number  convicted  and  sentenced,  there  were  1142 
males,  and  11 1  females. 


AGENT'S   OPERATIONS. 


The  agent  with  this  large  amount  of  crime  and  consequent  misery 
before  him,  followed  necessarily  with  much  inconvenience  to  inno- 
cent persons,  who  had  been  wrongfully  accused  of  what  they  were 
not  guilty,  has  made  it  his  instant  endeavor  to  discriminate  between 
the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  and  to  ascertain  correctly,  what  cases 
there  were  before  him  which  were  within  his  power  to  give  relief 
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to,  l3>  a  truthful  investigation  of  the  circumstances  which  caused 
their  committal  to  pris  n,  and  when  all  the  facts  in  their  cases  were 
made  known  to  the  magistrate,  or  to  the  court,  there  w^as  but  little 
difficjuhy,  in  obtaining  their  release  from  custody. 

I-J  is  occupation  is  at  all  times  laborious  and  perplexing,  requiring 
tlie  oxercise  of  good  judgment  and  care  in  the  selection  and  dis- 
position of  the  cases.  He  has  often  been  greatly  encouraged  to 
persevere  by  the  beneficial  and  happy  results  to  the  poor  and 
frit^ndless  prisoners,  as  well  as  to  their  suffering  families;  these 
considerations  have  stimulated  and  encouraged  him  to  devote  him- 
>elF   'with  renewed  zeal  to  the  good  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

'l^lie  prisoners'  cases  have  been   carefully  examined  and  inquired 
in  to    ;  magistrates  and  other  officers  of  the  law  have  been  consulted, 
together  with  the  prosecutors,   and   over   1200    letters   have  been 
wri  t  ten  and  mailed  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners  within  the  last  year. 
Tlitrre  were  but  17  jjersons  out  of  the  whole  number  liberated,  w'uo 
^vere  able  to  pay  costs,  and  they  paid  but  $58.50,  making  an  aver- 
age   of  $3.40  for  each  of  the  17  persons  released  on  the  payment  of 
costs,  which  sum  was  given  to  the  mngistrates,  district  attorney  and 
otHer  officials. 


HISTORY  AND  CHARACTER. 

^Vhile  some  of  the  number  were  guilty,    their   cases   presented 
"***"* y  extenuating    circumstances,     which    rendered    the    agent's 
ClTortsin  their  behalf  proper,  and  were  such  as  met  with  approval 
01  tlie  authorities.    In  this  way  he  has  saved  numerous  families  from 
n>^ri.    The  whole  number  of  persons  released  through  the   inter- 
ference of  the  agent,  during  the  last  29  years,  since  the  commence- 
^^^t  of  the  agency,   has  been   54,225.     This  has  been  done  at  a 
Saving  of  $636,752.20,  a  fact  taken  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
^One  would  seem  to  make  his  mission  one  of  importance. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PRISON. 

The  good  management  and  economy  of  the  prison  by  the  Board 
of  Insi^ec tors  is  such  as  commend  and  deserve  universal  approval. 
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Mr.  Howard  Perkins  maintains  proper  discipline,  and  gives  efficient 
care  and  management  of  the  different  departments  of  the  prison. 
Notwithstanding  its  crowded  condition  the  health  of  its  inmates 
continues  good.  Dr.  Butcher  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  Sharp,  arc 
faithful  and  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  continue  to  give  their 
valuable  services  to  all  who  need  them. 


DISCHARGED  CONVICTS. 

The  agent  has  given  particular  attention  to  the  relief  of  dis- 
charged prisoners;  1042  have  been  assisted  with  small  sums  of 
money,  or  railroad  tickets  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  friends, 
or  go  where  they  could  obtain  employment. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  moral  instruction  given  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  under  the 
direction  of  your  agent,  continues  to  be  satisfactory. 

This  instruction  is  given  mainly  by  the  Methodist  local  preach- 
ers, who  are  constant  and  faithful  in  their  attendance.  One  Sab- 
bath of  the  month  the  services  are  attended  by  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  prisoners  have 
been  greatly  benefited. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  of  the  Orthodox  denomination,  have 
given  your  agent  a  bountiful  supply  of  almanacs  and  tracts  for  the 
use  of  the  prisoners.  Other  denominations  have  also  given  libe- 
rally of  their  reading  matter.  The  prisoners  have  also  been  sup- 
plied with  Bibles  when  advised.  It  is  gratifying  for  the  agent  to 
know  that  he  still  continues  to  have  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
prison  inspectors. 

There  are,  at  this  time,  three  or  four  persons  in  a  cell,  that  was 
intended,  by  the  requirements  of  the  law,  to  accommodate  but  one 
person.  The  four  hundred  cells  of  the  prison  have  been  used  to 
provide  at  different  times  within  the  past  year  for  22,478  persons. 
The  three  thousand  and  forty  persons  that  were  released  through 
the  intercession  of  the  agent,  not  only  gave  relief  to  the  prisoners, 
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who  were  unnecessarily  detained  in  prison,  as  was  sliown.  but  have 
in  all  probability  prevented  sickness  antl  disease  in  the  f)rison  dur- 
ing tiie  summer  months,  when  the  judges  of  the  court  and  che  dis- 
trict   attorney  were  absent  from  the  ritv  during  the  licated  term. 

Voiir  agent  remained  in  the  city  during  the  summer,  and  pro- 
cured a  prompt  release  of  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  persons  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  detained  in  j)rison  until  the  c^urt  re- 
sum  e-cl  business  in  the  fall.  It  is  grati tying  for  the  agent  to  know 
that  lie  continues  to  have  tlie  confidence  and  support  of  the  Prison 
'?ocit?ty,  which  has  at  all  times  been  ready  to  aid  him  by  giving  of 
their    money  to  relieve  the  distressed. 

THe  agent  feels  gratified  tliat  he  can  say  that  he  continues  to 
meet  with  fiivor  at  tlie  han<ls  of  the  judges  of  the  court  and  the 
t>»strict  Attorney,  who  have  shown  a  willingness  at  all  times  to 
facilitate  him  in  the  good  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

^rom  mv  observation,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  ninety  cases  out 
ox    every  hundred  of  those  committed  to  the  Philadc'ljjhia  (bounty 
*  rison,  within  the    past  ]jcar,  were   clearly  traceable   to  intemper- 
^'^ce,   either  directly  or   indirectly;  ami   if  any   fierson   doubling 
^*^*s,    will  come    to   the    prison,   they  can  see   for   themselves   the 
^'^c.Tntiating  sulTering   from   mania  poti4  of  some   confined    in  the 
<"eiiry  cells  ;  there   behoUi   the  house-breaker,  the  lelon,  the  mur- 
"^rcr,  the  outlaw  who  fears  neither  God  nor  man.     These  have  be- 
come so  from  tlie  too  free  use  of  intoxicating  li(|uors.     The  re(  ent 
effort  made  by  the  authorities   to  suj)press  the  tratTic  of  litpiur  on 
the  Sabbath  Day  has  been  productive  of  much  good. 

^he  committee  from  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Soricty,  upon 

•nom  is  devolved   the   duly  of   visiting  the  County   Prison   and 

ittending  to  the  moral  wants  of  the  inmates  of  that  j)rison,  (  ontiniie 

lopfcrform  their  labors,  both  among   the   convicts  and  the  untried 

prisoners. 

'^^ese  visits  are  looked    forward   to  with   nnu  h    intcicst   by  the 
inmates,  and  we  trust  good  has  been  accomplished.      It  is  the  um 
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of  the  visitor  to    endeavor    to    persuade   the   prisoner  to  lead  a 
better  life,  so  that  he  may  become  a  useful  member  of  society. 

William  J.  Mullen, 


Prison  Agent 


The  visiting  committee  in  prosecuting  their  labors  of  philan- 
thropy, have  the  most  favored  opportunities  of  learning  the 
causes  and   circumstances  that  have  conspired  to  bring  those 
they  find  in  confinement,  to  their  low  estate.     Confessions  arc 
made  and   past  lives  arc   opened  and   reviewed  in  the  fullest 
confidence.     The  deductions  made  from  these  experiences  arc 
valuable,  and  should  be  used  to  remove  causes  or  modify  cir- 
cumstances as  far  as  possible,  that  repetitions  may  not  occur. 
What  is  the  agency,  that  to  a  very  large  extent,  misleads  from 
the  path  of  virtue  and  uprightness  ?     We  are  forced  to  reply, 
intoxicating    liquor  is  that  agency.       Eighty  out    of  every 
hundred  prisoners  have  been  misled  by  it,  and  while  under  its 
demoralization,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  committed  criminal 
acts. 

Call  intemperance  a  '*  crime  cause,"  or  any  other  term  or 
agency,  penologists  may,  it  is  nevertheless  sorrowfully  true, 
that  tlie  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  destroys  the  power 
of  the  individual  for  self  control,  and  this  condition  is  at  once 
susceptible  of  being  misled  by  evil  temptations. 

These  temptations  are  prominent  in  the  drinking  places  in 
our  midst.  They  entice  the  discharged  prisoner,  the  moment 
he  is  released.  It  sometimes  happens  when  prisoners  are  dis- 
charged, those  who  assume  the  name  of  *'old  friends/*  but  who 
are  the  farthest  from  being  worthy  of  so  cherry  an  appellation, 

"  For  a  friciul  in  need. 
Is  a  friend  in<loc<l," 

meet  them   at  the   outer  gate  of  the    Penitentiary,  and   escort 
them  to  the  brothel  and  treat  to  the  intoxicating  cup. 
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A  i-cri:>ctition  of  criminal  life  almost  always  follows  this  dan- 

geroias    ^tep,  and  recommitment  in  due  course  of  time,  follows. 

TWi»    proves  two  important  points.     One  we   have  already 

aUudecl    to  when  recommending  the  abolition  of  time  sentences 

and  tho    substitution  of  a  Commission  on   Discharge.     If  this 

were  adopted  these  old  companions  would  not  know  the  day 

and  thcr    hour  when  their  comrades  in  crime  would  be  released, 

and  CO  n  sequently  would  not  be  lying  in  wait  for  them  to  take 

them  td^  the  nearest  drinking  place,  and  thus  prepare  them  for 

the  coc-x-^ mission  of  fresh  crimes. 

T/ie    ^r>ther  is  tlie  urgent  demand  for  closing  all  such  places 
wh^^t      this  demoralizing  agency  exists,  in   short  the  discon. 
t/n uancir  ^  whether  by  prohibition  or  by  moral  suasion,   or  by 
both  fc>  x-ces  combined,  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxica- 
ting ^*^l  ^»or. 

\V''e    ^>.ppend  as  usual  the   report  of  our  treasurer,  Henry  M. 

•f  3.inS»      ^ut  we  have  one  gratifying  item  to  report,  which  may 

-    »  c'*^^^^  dan  unusual  one,  but  one  which   we  trust   will  be   re- 
X>^  -1 

^-x'^^^         3S  an  example  to  be  followed    and  repeated  by  those 

*',YiO  •^'^"^  blessed  with  the  substantial  means  of  doing  good,  and 

•^^$  ^tnable  the   Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Mis- 

^\c5  ^f  Public  Prisons,  to  carry  out  the  longcherishetl  project, 

-ad  ^^^  so  much  needed  as  an  adjunct  to  its  work,  the  care  of 

•  \"iC  ^Jcserving  and  reformed  discharged  prisoners,  in  finding 

^licHi  homes,  empluyment,  tools,  etc.     We  allude  to  that  entry 

^ti  the  debit  side  of  the  cash  book,  August  i,  iSSi,  **  Received 

0{  the  executors  of  Jesse  Gec^rge  .S500." 

While  these  receipts  come  to  gladden  our  hearts,  and  these 

reviews  of  the  departed  year  pass  before  us,  teeming  with  that 

labor  that  is  sweet,  and  showing  that    "  the  fields  are  already 

white  unto  the  harvest,"  we  find  one  laborer  less  than  was  with 

us  a  year  ago,  one  w-hose  hand  was  ready  for  its  work  in  binding 

up  the  broken-hearted,  \\\  restoring  the   lost,  ami  in  sending 

forth  from  his  darkness  the  liberatv.'d  brother,  with  a  new  light 
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wherewith  to    guide    his    feet.     Penrose    R.  Hoopes  pass 
on  to  his  eternal  reward  during  the  past  summer,  and 
following  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
the  month  of  October : 

Memorial  Tribute  to  Penrose  R.  Hooi»es. 

Whkreas,  Our  late  faithful  member  and  attached  friend, 

Penrose  R.   Hoopes, 

has  been  removed  by  death  from  our  midst,  and 

Whereas,  **  The  memory  of  the  good  is  blessed,**  not  alone 
the  one  so  worthy,  but  to  us  who  are  taught  lessons  of  uprigli 
ness,  benevolence  and  humanity,  by  his  life  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  this  friend  of  the  prisoner,  w< 
have  lost  one  of  our  most  regular  and  faithful  visitors  at  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  one  who  was  constant  in  his  attendance 
at  our  meetings,  and  on  committees  of  business  willingly  con- 
tributed time  and  attention,  and  whose  wise  counsels  and  profound 
judgment,  while  we  will  be  dei)rived  of  them,  will  be  appreciated 
for  their  value,  as  manifested  in  their  beneficent  results. 

It  is  thus  that  we  **  mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  up- 
right, for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  '*  They  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  tollow  them." 

The  prisoner  will  miss  his  regular  and  frequent  visits  to  the  cell, 
but  m^y  well  dwell  upon  the  recollection  of  that  ad  vie  c,  which, 
from  a  life  of  rectitude  and  habits  of  usefulness,  he  was  so  com- 
petent to  bestow;  while  we  can  all  profit  by  the  fact,  that  although 
in  manners  he  was  retiring  and  unassuming,  yet  in  the  life  that 
was  vouchsafed  to  him  through  many  years,  that  life  was  as  **  ihc 
tree  that  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,"  and  that  abundantly. 

The  Secretary  furnished  an  account  of  a  visit  he  had  made 
to  the  Prison  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  county.  -On  motion  lie 
was  rc(piested  to  enter  it  on  the  minutes,  and  to  communicate 
ti)c  result  of  his  visit  to   the   IJuard  of  Public  Charities,  with 
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tfie  request  that  as  the  Eastern    Penitentiary  is  overcrowded, 

many  prisoners   being   from  Carbon  county,  and  as  there  are 

a    Jargc  number  of*  cells  in  that  prison    unoccupied,  that  niea- 

sii  res  may  be  taken  to  retain  prisoners  there  instead  of  sending 

them  to  the   Penitentiary;  also,  that  the   la\y   in   relation   to 

so|3^rate  confinement  be  carried  out. 

Tlie  following  is  the  report: — 

VISIT  TO  THE  PRISON  AT  MAUCH  CHUNK. 

CL>  n  the  2Sth  of  yih  month,  I  visited  the  above  Prison,  and  was 
sHox%n  through  by  the  Sheriff.  There  are  28  cells,  14  on  each 
tlooi";  it  being  two  stories  high.  The  cells  are  14  feet  by  7, 
he  i  ^  ht  9  feet.  The  ventilation  is  good,  water  in  cells,  and  a  register 
for-     located  air. 

'X^liere  were  but  three  prisoners,  two  males  and  one  female  ;  the 

n^iem  were  sixty  and  eighty  years  of  age  respectively,  and  were  sen- 

ttriic-ed  for  six  months,  the  one  for   Ntealing,  and  the  other  for  re- 

cr  ^^  t  ^'' ing  stolen  goods.     The   woman  was   only  the  second  one  who 

^•'»-^    been  there  during  eighteen  months.     'I'he  SherilT  informed  me 

'"•*t  ihey  had   rarely,  if  ever,  more  th:in   four  or   five   prisoners  at 

^**  *y   One  time.     The  worst  feature  was  that  the  men  and  the  women 

"^^'^  free   intercourse  during  the  day.     The  cells   were  open  and 

*•  f^ey  Were  allowed  to  roam  together  in  the  corridor  whenever  they 

*^**^**sed,  in  fact,  they  were    locked  in  the  corriilor   without  any 

^■^Parent  supervision  whatever  ;  probably  the  Sheriff  does  not  see 

''^ni,  except  at  meal  times,  or  wiien   liiere  is  an  0(  casional  visitor. 

^^nionstraied  with  him,  upon  the   impropriety  of  allowing   them 

c>e   together,  he  did   not  seem    to    think    anything    of    it,  said 

^   nien  were  loo  old,  to  fear  any  i:npro|)riety,  but  I  did  not  agree 

*^*"^    him.     The  Sheriff  receives  thirty-seven  and  a-hulf  cents  for 

^^^ing  each  prisoner. 

•-^iet  was:  Breakfast,  four  ])ieces  of  bread,  one  pint  of  coffee  and 
^lasses;  dinner,  three  pieces  of  dry  bread,  five  potatoes,  beef  or 
^^^»  soup  two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  supper,  four  ])!ei  es  of  bread, 
L         ^^^ asses,  tea  or  coffee, 
m  John  J.  Iaile. 
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PRISON  DISCIFLINK. 

The  full  import  of  these  words  is  not  generally  understood. 
Some  interpretations  are  too  narrow ;  others  wholly  inapplic- 
able.    The  general  idea  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  subject 
is.  that  they  describe,  in  some  sort,  the  routine  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  prison.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  words  themselves, 
taken  in  the  ordinary  sense,  seem  to  imply  the  regulation  of 
the  inside  of  a  prison,  or  the  rule  of  its  government.     But  in 
the  broad   and  comprehensive  application  of  the  term    Prison 
Discipline,  as  it  is  used  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  penal  jurisprudence,  the  methods  and  systems 
of  convict  punishment  are  included  to  this  teTm.     The  rule  of 
government  of  a  prison  or  penitentiary,  must  of  necessity  de- 
pend on  the  system  on  which  the  institution  is  based. 

To  hire  out  convicts,  to  contractors  of  their  physical  labors, 
the  contractor  has  the  almost  exclusive  control  of  the  con- 
victs, whose  lal)or  he  thus  owns  by  purchase.  In  some  cases, 
the  contractors  take  the  convicts  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Prison,  to  work  them  on  various  industries.  In  other  ca.ses, 
the  contractors  confine  the  convicts,  whose  labor  they  have 
bought,  inside  the  Prison,  in  shops  or  work-rooms.  In  both, 
the  contractors  have  the  chief  care  and  custody  of  the  indi- 
viduals ;  they  supervise  their  labor,  direct  and  control  it,  and 
the  State  or  county  which  ever  pretends  to  take  the  custody 
of  these  prisoners,  is  left  to  lock  them  up  at  night,  and  feed 
I  hem  by  day. 

To  apply,  therefore,  a  Prison  Discipline  to  either  of  these 
systems,  is  simply  impossil^e.  The  only  rules  which  the  public 
authorities  cmu  enforce  for  the  administration  of  either  system 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  physic.il  control  of  the  convicts, 
their  pimishnient  for  non-ijerformance  of  the  contractors' 
orders,  the  police  order  of  the  men  while  at  work,  eating  and 
sleeping,   is   all   th.it   the   public   authority   has   to   do.     The 
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Sunday  is  the  only  day  of  the  week  when  the  contract«)r  is 
not  the  governing  power  in  prisons  or  penitentiaries,  based 
oa  these  systems  of  convict  punishment.  Prison  Discipline 
in   these  instances  is  computed  in  our  word — P'orce. 

It  may  be  true,  that  certain  perfunctory  attempts  are  made 
to     utilize  Sunday  for   instruction,  but   the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  of  the  convicts'  bou^^ht  labor  is  little  likely  to  be  seized 
upon  by  the  human  machine  for  mental  or  moral   improve- 
ment. 

The  Prison  Discipline  of  such  institutions,  is  really  but 
assiniiilating  bought  toil  with  security  and  subordination,  and 
the  certain  agency  is  force.  Therefore,  such  a  Prison  Discip- 
line can  onlv  be  described  bv  force  irovernment. 

^t  i.s  sad  to  think  that  such  a  discii)line  is  a})proved  by  many 

^'ho  j  ustify  it  on  the  specious  pretext,  that  it  pays.     The  cost 

i^  ill  Li,s  the  first  element  in  maintainin-;:  this  svstem  of  convict 

puni*=5l anient,  .so  that  the  test  of  what  is  called  this  system  of 

P"''' -^  liment,  is  the  false  theory  that  a  system  that  costs  least, 

is  tl  1  ^  best. 

1  I\  e  truer  definition  of  Prison  Discipline,  comprises  the  in- 
ve>t  1  5;:fation  and  determination  of  the  best  system  of  convict 
P^"*  aliment,  as  well  as  incident  thereto,  the  methcKl  and  gov- 
crnrt-i^,^  of  convicts  under  such  a  system  during  their  m- 
carcc>  nation. 

^  *^ til  the  best  .system  is  ascertained,  the  regulation  or  dis- 

cipl  I  i-jc  of  convicts  during   imprisonment   is    reduced    to   the 

si^p> lest  proposition,  subordination.     Subordination  is  the  ob- 

jectvveaini   of  this  discipline.     It   involves  all    efforts,  and    is 

^^*5ified  with  those  which  decrees  this  rrsult. 

*^t.  is  the  first  duty  of  society  to  evolve  out  of  the  necessity 
•0^  the  incarceration  of  offenders  against  law,  the  best  svstem 
for  punishment  for  their  crimes.     It  is  the  first  duty. 

*  he  experience  of  now,  over   half  a  century,  ought  to  be 
enough  to  enable  those  who  are  enira^/ed    in    the    siutlv    of 
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methods  for  the  punislimcnt  of  convicts,  both   theoretically 
and  practically,  to  elevate  the  subject  of  prison  discipline    t,o  a 
far  higher  standard  than  it  now  takes.     The  emotional  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  is  no  longer  tolerable.  The  advance  nnci.  A 
in  discussions  and  thought  which  belong  to  the  subject  in      its 
broadest  consideration  leaves  the  benevolences  far  away    fc>c- 
hind  and  out  of  sight,  for  true  philanthropy  is  inherent  in    ^*" 
views  that  are  now  taken  of  reformation  as  an  essential  of  t  '^^ 
best  system.     It  is  primarily  relative  to,  not  the  sole  ainn      ^" 
any  method  of  convict  punishment,  which  the  wise  and  xf  -^ 
scientific  students  of  prison  discipline  are  now  engaged  in  cli-^'^=^ 
cussing. 

The  scope  of  any  system  which  relates  to  crime  punishmen  ^ 
is  not  limited  to  the  governments  of  the  place  where  it  is  ad-^ 
ministered.       It   embraces    the    social,    personal,  educational 
moral,  and  inherited  characteristics  of  each  convict.     If  incar- 
ceration is  not  punishment,  then  during  incarceration  the  pun- 
ishment must  be  ascertained   which   ought  to   be   adapted  to 
each  convict.     Properly  to  determine  what  that  punishment 
should  be,  demands  an  invesligatiou  of  the   causes   and  influ- 
ences that  led  to  the  commission  of  the  violation  of  law,  the 
mental  and  moral  power  to  resist  the  effect  of  these  causes, 
and  how  far  the  punishment  should  be  directed  to  strengthen 
the  forces  through  the  weakness    of  which   the   impulsion  to 
crime  was  irresistible.     If  the  mental  power  was  lacking,  or 
the  want  of  moral  or  physical  instruction  left  the  individual  an 
easy  prey  to  plausible  temptations,  then  the  character  of  the 
punishment  .should  be  adapted  to  these  defects.     Incarceration 
is  the  condition  in   which   these  forms  of  puni.shment  can   be 
best  applied.     The   reform   of    the  criminal   becomes   of  the 
highest  importance,  as  it  is  a  curative  process    for  the   causes 
of  crime,  aiul  society  has  the  strongest  claim  on  the  adminis* 
tration  o{  a  punishment  which  conduces  to  so  important  a  re- 
sult. 


O OR  PENITKNTIAR  Y  S YSTEM.  5  3 

A  system  of  applied  punishment  which  is  founded  on  this 
in iJividualization  of  its  principles  to  the  convict,  is  so  directly 
antaj^onistic  to  that  which   regards  incarceration  and  labor- 
profit  as  the  chief  aim  of  such  punishment,  in  the  as?<ociation 
of  prisoners,  or  rather  is  the  only  expression  of  it,  that  it  is 
easily  seen  how  next  to  impossible  it  is  to  define  prison  disci- 
pline: until  the  method  of  punishment  is  first  established.     To 
do  tliis  is  the  first  duty  of  States.     Not  only  the  first  duty,  but 
the    imperative  obligation  on  all  who  take  enlightened  interest 
in  the  subject,  is  to  determine  which  method  is  the  best.     Tlie 
cssc^xitial  elements  that  enter  into  this  determination  must  be 
the    developed  necessities  for  the  proper  treatment  of  individ- 
ual*^, considering  their  char.ictertics,  the  crime  cause,  their  re- 
form, and  the  safetv  and  securitv  of  societv.     When   such  a 
sys-tLcm  is  established,  then   prison   di.'^cipline  will   be  an   art 
founded  on  principles. 


OUR  FKNiTE.VriARY  SYSTEM. 

There  does  not  appear  to    be   any   reasonable    doubt    that 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State  to  originate  a  practical    jjlan 

for   the  alleviation  of  thuse  miseries  in  the   common  j.iil.  or 

prison,  which  marked  and  disgraced  those  institutions  over  a 

I  _ 

century  ago.  This  is  true  not  only  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
true  as  to  England,  l^efore  Howard  brought  to  the  notice  of 
some  kind-hearted  folks  in  London  the  abuses  in  the  jails, 
^'*^h  any  purpose  for  their  redress,  here  in  Philadelphia  a  so- 
ciety was  gathered  of  earnest  men,  few  in  number,  very  few, 
who  organized  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  county  jail.  The 
first  efforts  were  paralyzed  by  the  English  army  entering 
Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

After  peace  had  driven  away  wars  and  alarms,  this  original 
organization  was  re-established.  And  then  till  now,  the  said 
society,  the  first  of  all  organizations  for  the  definite  object  of 
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alleviating  the  condition  of  prisoners  in  prison,  worked,  and 
works  yet.  It  is  true  of  latter  times  in  a  quiet  way,  and  wit:li- 
out  extraordinary  vigour,  yet  it  still  lives,  this  old  society 
and  still  works. 

What  has  been  done  by  this  society  is  history.  The  pa^c^: 
of  this  Journal  will  attest  not  only  what  has  been  accorn 
plished,  but  also  by  whom  the  results  were  attained.  Mo  r 
than  this,  these  pages,  for  the  past  half  century,  will  show  1 1"^ 
steady  progress  that  has  been  made  from  the  first  rude  pL-*-  ^ 
pose,  to  the  realization  of  the  inner  philosophy  of  the  logics ^ 
treatment  of  the  subject  as  the  outcome  of  this  progress. 

The  types  of  this  progress  can  be  most  strikingly  presented 
in  the  first  county  jail  in  Philadelphia,  in   1776,  and  the  Eas 
ern  State  Penitentiar)'  of  1882.     These  landmarks  define  the>^ 
beginning  of  the  efforts  to  improve  prison  systems,  and  the^ 
end,  what  up  to  this  time,  has  come  out  of  these  efforts.     A 
century  of  progress  has  these  two  line  stones  to  mark  as  the 
boundaries  of  this  advancement.     One  is  the  alpha  and  the 
other  the  omega  of  the  thought  and  the  labors  of  those  moral 
teachers,  and  modern  scientists,  in  systems  of  convict  punish- 
ment which  belong  to  the   imprisonment  of  individuals,  for 
crimes  against  the  security  of  society. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  civilized  world  has 
looked  on  these  efforts  and  this  progress  with  earnest  interest; 
Since  1800  England,  France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  have  observed  and  investigated  the  efforts  and 
their  consequences  which  originated  in  Pennsylvania,  to  de- 
vise and  successfully  establish  a  scientific  method  by  which 
individuals  convicted  of  crimes  should  be  treated  during  their 
imprisonment. 

Newman,  Dc  Tocqueville,  Beaumont,  the  earliest,  and  suc- 
ceeding European  investigators,  who  examined  our  incipient 
plans,  and  have  since  witnessed  our  extraordinary  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  Pennsylvania,  were  impressed  with  the 
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possibilftics  of  its  thoroujijh  adaptation  to  the  philosophy  of 
convict  punishment,  the  real  and  reasonable  results  that  were 
thus  to  be  obtained. 

Yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  at  this  day  there  is  less  known 
of  our  Penitentiary  system  than  there  was  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tur\'  a<jo. 

In  some  sort,  this  may  be  ex[)lained  by  the  profit-makinf^ 
features  of  congregating  convicts  in  work- shops,  selling  their 
time  and  toil  to  greetl-seeking  and  money-making  agencies, 
satisfying  the  public  by  the  delusive  pretences  that  convicts  in 
prison  should  support  themselves,  and  relieve  society  of  the 
cost  of  their  imprisonment. 

^50  mercenary  a  theory  was  attractive.  It  paralysed  the 
advocates  of  a  system  for  the  profier  treatment  of  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  crimi-s  against  tin.-  juiblic  welfare,  which 
system  sought  to  apply  the  most  suitable  means  to  each  con- 
vict as  a  punishment  for  his  (>ffence.  looking  to  his  rehabilita- 
tion witii  society  on  his  restoration  to  frecdi)m. 

Ihis  system  was  described  as  theoretical.      It  was  sought  to 
ixiflucnce  the  public  mind  by  urging  if  even  it  was  practicable, 
it  cost  too  much.      It  rested  in  the  i)<>pular  sentiment,  that  the 
thi^f.  ^nd  the   burglar,  the   forger,  and   murderer,  were   inca- 
pable of  reform,  or  at   least  the  cost   of  reformation  was  too 
crreat  a  tax  to  be  paid  for  the  gain  to  tlu?  public.      While  thus 
iiiiprcgnating  the  mind  of  the  public  with  the  doubtful  charac- 
ter of  this  system,  it  was  easy  to  effect  a  lorlgment  in  minds 
thus  directed  to  doubt,  if  the  plausible,  and,  as  it  was   cdled. 
the  common  sense,  practical  iilea.  that  profit-making  prisons, 
jfi  which  these  outcasts  were  to  labor  for  their  support,  was 
the  system  that  the  every-day  life  e.\'i)erience  of  men  bitst  com- 
prehended, and  were  thus  predisposed  to  ap[)rove. 

Kven  in  Pennsylvania  this  plan  had  able  and  zealous  advo- 
cates. The  young  States  of  the  l.'nion  were  most  likely  to 
accept  this  method.     It  was  especially  suited  to  nt^w  societies 
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struggling  to  estiiblish  themselves.  In  this  State  it  is  to  be 
found  that  the  strongest  reason,  which  was  a  powerful  agent 
in  directing  some  to  sustain  this  prison  plan,  was  the  promised 
relief  it  afforded  to  the  tax-payer  ;  a  relief  that  was  promised, 
but  which  it  is  believed  the  experience  of  the  citizens  has  not 
yet  realized,  and  never  will. 

Self  interest,  gain,  profit,  money-making,  are  seductive  in- 
fluences. The  financial,  smothers  the  moral  instincts,  often, 
if  not  generally.  At  last  in  Pennsylvania,  the  system  of  con- 
vict punishment,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  our  great 
Commonwealth,  lost  in  part  in  this  conflict  ol  opinions,  its 
original  character. 

This  State,  thus  divided  in  opinion,  made  it  a  labor  to  keep 
our  system  from  retrogression,  because  elsewhere,  it  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  Pennsylvania  system.  Those  who 
advocated  the  profit-making  system  pointed  to  Pennsylvania 
for  their  strongest  arguments,  and  suggested  even,  that  this 
State  in  fact  abandoned  its  great,  distinctive  method. 

The  teachings  and  experiences  of  half  a  century  were  thus 
impaired  in  so  far  as  the  superficial  observer  had  a  judgment. 

During  the  while,  Belgium  and  PVance  and  even  England 
were  adopting  our  system  and  making  it  subserve  its  primary 
purposes.  It  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  our  system  was 
accepted  as  best  for  those  peoples,  but  its  adaption  to  the 
social,  political,  industrial,  and  educational  conditions  of  the 
people  of  those  countries  was  attended  with  some  difficulties. 
This  was  natural.  This  was  necessary.  It  was  the  truest 
test  of  the  great  value  of  our  system,  that  these  alterations 
were  possible  to  its  integrity  as  a  system. 

The  original  method  introduced  into  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  has  itself  been  markedly  modified 
from  the  experience  gained  in  its  practical  administration. 

Of  course  this  was  not  only  expected,  but  was  diligently 
and    earnestly  sought  after,  this   modification    of  its    untried 
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features,  as  first  expressed  at  its  opening  in  1829.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  accept  the  proposition  that  ex[)erience  would  teach. 
He  wlio  denies  that  experiment  is  not  tr)  be  perfected  by  ex- 
perience and  observations  and  continued  study,  is  unworthy 
of  confidence  or  support. 

Improvements  have  been  made,  very  signal  and  important 
improvements,  on  the  Pennsylvania  system,  as  administered  in 
the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  at  Philadelphia,  since  1850. 

The  term  that  is  now  used  to  desijjnate  this  improved  sys- 
tem in   itself  shows  the  advance  that  has  been  made.     At  the 
beginnincrit  was  for  want  of  a  sufliciently  significant    name 
called  by  those  who  tried  to  understand  it,  the  "  solitary  sys- 
tem ;"    then,  as  experience  taught,  it  was  called  "  the  separate 
system. "     But  since  a  more  thoroughly  scientific  development 
of  the  purposes  of  the  method,  and  the  ])r.ictical  knowledge  of 
its  capabilities  as  a  punishment  have  been  reached,  it  is  desig- 
nated, '•  The  individual  treatment  system   of  convict  punish- 
ment."     This  term  embraces  all  the  instrumentalities  and  the 
necessities  and  needs  which  attach  to  the  true  svstem  of  deal- 
mg  witli  convicts  during  incarceration,  subject  to  the  remedial 
influences  which  are  essential  to  their  punishment. 

Jnco-fccration  is  not  punishment.     The  time  of  incarceration 
IS  no  element  in  punishment.     Labor,  prr  st\  toil,  as  a  penalty, 
IS  not      necessarily  in  all   cases   punishment.      Deprivation  of 
pcrsorie^l  freedom,  restraint,  is  not  punishment.     Hiest!,  com- 
bined ^s  operating  on  convicts  associated  in  ])risons,  may  be 
cruelt  v^  but  only  so  is  it  penalty. 

Thtircfore,  it  is  manifest  that  outside,  beyond  these  limits  of 

conv^^t  treatment  during  incarceration  there  is  to  be  found 

\vh^^   really  constitutes  the  punishment  to  which  each  indi- 

^\d^^^  is  condemned,  who  is  sentencetl  to  prison  for  crime. 

A  system  of  puni.shment,  to  be  what  it  purports,  must  se[)a- 

ra^c  from  association  ;  remove  from  temptatif)n  ;  prevent  com- 

jjitiation;  i.solatc  for  reflection;  segregate  for  instruction  ;  .set 
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apart  for  the  ascertainment  of  individual  characteristics,  crime — 
cause,  motives,  inducements  and  allurements  that  were  prece- 
dents to  crime.  When  this  knowledge  is  obtained  and  this 
course  adopted,  then,  yes,  then,  and  then  only  can  the  punish- 
ment be  applied  ;  for  punishment  is  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  the  correction,  restoration,  reform  and  re-establishment  of 
the  character,  and  the  true  understanding  of  the  convict  which 
will  render  his  future  life  free  from  the  weaknesses  that 
brought  him  into  crime. 

This,  in  a  degree,  explains  the  **  individual  treatment  "  sys- 
tem of  convict  punishment.  • 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary 
there  is  not  now  full  opportunity  so  to  treat  each  prisoner. 
The  large  number  of  prisoners  there  confined  does  not  permit 
the  entire  separation  of  each  from  all  other  prisoners.  Yet  a 
very  large  number  are  in  entire  separation  from  all  convict  as- 
sociation. Those  who  are  not  so  separated  are  chiefly  men 
who  have  been  confined  together  in  county  jails  before  trial, 
or  of  such  physical  and  mental  weakness  as  to  be  beyond  the 
influence  of  any  evil  from  their  association  together.  There  is 
quite  a  number  sent  yearly  to  that  institution  whose  mental 
state  is  so  abnormal  on  a  admission  as  to  render  their  con- 
finement in  prison  the  best  substitute  for  restraint  in  a  hospital 
or  asylum. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  so  superficial  is  the  personal 
judgment  of  some  men,  who  make  the  most  excited  efforts  for 
notoriety  as  teachers  in  Penology,  that  these  ex-cathreda  pro- 
fessors fail  to  comprehend  that  the  exception  is  not  the  rule. 
Some  of  these  leaders  of  opinion  rest  satisfied  on  the  com- 
plaisant assumption  that  the  little  they  know  is  past  finding 
out  by  those  they  undertake  to  enlighten. 

The  duty  now,  therefore,  of  the  advocates  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System  is  earnestly  to  express  their  opinions.  It  is 
by  quiet,  undemonstrative  exposition  of  these  principles    on 
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^^'nich  our  system  of  convict  punishment  is  founded,  that  the 

^^Ughtened   mind  is  to  be  impressed  witli   the  truth.     Con- 

^'*nce   by  reason,   inform,   instruct,   so  that   the   facts   bein^j 

•^^own,  conversion  may  come  from  conviction,  thus  secured. 
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from  time  to  time  some  agitation  exists  as  to  the  effect  of 
'^bor  as  a  penahy  in  prisons,  on  the  prodirttion  of  those  in- 
dustries by  the    general   trade.     It   is   said   that  convicts  in 
prisons  and  penitentiaries,  being  engaged  in  certain   specific 
^abor,  their  product  injuriously  affects  the  same  products  by 
theso  trades. 

C>n  the  one  hand  there  are  people  who  demand  that  con- 
^'^t<5  must  support  themselves  by  their  labor  while  in  prison 
uricic^r  .sentence  for  crime:  on  the  other,  the  trades  directly 
corn>^.cted  ^vitli  these  industries  complain  that  the  sale  and 
prices    of  their  products  are  injured  by  this  competition. 

'^I'xis  diversity  of  opinion  raises  questions  of  much  import- 

^^  ri  the  industries,  the  skilled  labor,  the  productions  of  a 
•^^^t:^^  Its  prosperity  mainly  depends.     Labor  is  wealth.     Labor 
P^^cl  uces  commodities.     These  commodities  have  values  which 
^"^^^fjy  depend  on  the  labor,  or  skill  in  the  production  of  this 
\«>Or.     The    proportion  of  value  between  the  raw   material, 
^nd  tiie  industry  that  changes  it  into  product  is  very  marked. 
^^on  of  iron  ore  has  no  proportionate  value  to  the  manufac- 
tured iron  or  steel  of  commence  contained  in  the  ton. 

It  is  labor  which  gives  value  to  the  products  of  this  ton  of 

ore,  and  so  as  to  all  other  transformations  of  raw  material  into 

productions.      The    State   then    should,  by  no  act  of   hers 

depreciate  or  degrade  or  lower  the  .standard  of  labor,  as  it   is 

on  this  labor  her  prosperity  so  greatly  depends. 
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To  make  labor,  industry,  skilled  handicraft,  a  penalty  for 
crime  in  so  far  degrades  it.  If  the  individual  convicted  of 
felony  is  sentenced  to  *'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,"  then 
the  penalty  of  labor  and  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  are 
equally  part  of  the  sentence  for  crime.  If  one  is  a  degrada- 
tion so  is  equally  the  other.  Thus  labor  and  imprisonment 
are  made  penalties  for  crime,  and  whatever  of  degradation  at- 
taches to  one  brings  the  other  to  its  level. 

It  is  certainly  unwise  in  any  state  thus  to  stamp  on  manual 
toil  this  mark  of  a  penalty  for  offences  against  her  laws.  If  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  a  State  arc  dependant  on  the  industry 

» 

of  her  citizens,  is  it  not  prejudicial  to  the  industrial  classes,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  workman,  to  be  told  by  public  laws  that 
their  vocation  is  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  the  acts  of 
criminals. 

Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  young,  who  are  trained  in 
public  schools  where  nothing  is  taught  inducing  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  trade  knowledges,  or  those  who  graduate  in  the 
High  Schools,  where  the  course  of  study  neither  encourages 
nor  stimulates  the  desire  for  instruction  fitting  its  possessor 
for  mechanical  vocations,  will  ever  be  free  from  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  this  impolitic  inactment  in  the  statutes  of  the 
State. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune,  that  with  all  the  laudations  of  pub- 
lic education,  not  a  single  public  institution  for  instructing 
the  youth  has  engrafted  on  it  the  flicilities  for  affording,  even 
those  who  seek  it,  the  least  theoretic  or  practical  instruction  in 
mechanical  trades.  While  it  is  asserted  by  political  economists 
and  statesmen,  that  industry  is  the  source  of  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  State,  yet  Pennsylvania  has  never  expended 
a  dollar  of  money  to  establish  trade  schools.  Millions  are  ap- 
propriated for  public  .schools,  and  not  in  one  of  them  is  to  be 
found  any  instruction  which  tends  directly  to  emphasize  this 
primary  economical  principle.     The  mind  of  our  youth  is  im- 
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pressed  with  the  wonderful  benefits  of  knowlcd;j^e,  while  the 
very  knowledj^e  wliich  is  tlie  foundation  of  public  prosperitv 
is  ignored  in  the  te.ichin<rs  of  these  schools. 

It  need  not  be  offered  in  excuse  that  no  one  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  law  makers  of  P(.'nnsylvania  to  this  subject. 
Time  and  again  it  has  been  su;^;^a*sted  to  our  Lci^islature,  but 
the  legislative  mind  has  been  too  intent  on  great  problems  of 
statecraft  to  listen,  or  to  heed. 

A  bill  to  incorporate  an  artificial  bod\'  and  give  it  great 
franchises  at  the  cost,  it  may  be,  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  will  find  ardent  and  earnest  advocates.  Hut  a  law  to 
in.struct,  train,  invite,  encourage  our  youth  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  skilled  trade  knowledge,  on  which  the  real  welfare  of 
our  State  so  much  depentls,  has  neither  ailvocates  nor  sup- 
porters. 

Singular  as  it  is,  the  Legislature  never  Iiesit.itos  to  pass 
laws,  for  the  protection  of  society,  of  property,  of  life  or  in- 
dividual rights,  which  enact  as  a  penalty  and  a  punishment 
that  the  convict  shall  labor  while  in  prison,  as  though  labor 
was  the  only  fit  and  proper  occupation  for  a  convict  under 
sentence  for  crime. 

It  is  believed  bv  some  thinkers,  that  labor  is  not  in  anv  sense 
the  sole  element  in  convict  punishment.  This  is  clearly  the 
correct  view  of  crime  punishment.  Labor  cannot  be  made  a 
penalty  for   certain  violations   of  the   laws   of  society  or  the 

State.  Certain  physical  toil,  like  the  old  fashioned  *'  tread- 
mill "   may  be  considered  a  penalty  for  convicts  in  j)rison.     It 

w.'i.s  so  regarded  for  a  long  time.     It  was  frequently  used  as 

a  punishment,  but  it  never  partook  of  the  character  of  l.ibnr. 

it    was   punishment   inflicted  at   the    cost    of  nu-re    physical. 

muscular  cfTort. 

Kut  to  sentence  a  convict  to  hard  labor,  and  to  iiicarcrra- 

tion.  to  be  co-equal  and  co-continuous,  as  part  of  the  intlicted 

punishment  for  crime,  and  both  in  their  joint  openition  to  be 
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by  law  doclarcd  to  be  the  measure  of  punishment,  is  pre- 
eminently unwise,  imj)olitic.  unjust  and  wholly  ineffectual  Xo 
attain  the  true  purpose  of  w-hat  is  now  sought  by  the  enlight- 
ened comprehension  of  crime  punishment. 

The   following  quotation   is  from   recognized  authority  on 
this  subject. 


*'  It  i>  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  misunderstanding  exists 
to  what  is  generally  understood  as  a  profit-paying  system  of  co 
vict  Ial)or. 

**'rhe   popular   impression   seems  to  be  that  prisons  should 
j)rofit -making    institutions,    and    therefore    they    ought    to   be 
governed  and  regulated,  that  the  labor  of  the  convicts  must  p> 
not  only  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  support,  but  yiel 
profit  to  the  State. 

**  Labor,  as    the   primal    ordinance    for    man's    life-needs 
decreed*  *  l)y  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt   thou  eat  bread.'      Bu 
must  l)e  observed  that  this  injunction  was  made  to  foreordain 
fac  t,  that  labor  was  the  destiny  of  the  race.     Labor  though  de 
nated  as  man's  destiny  under  all  circMunstances,  involved  the  c 
ditions  under  which  it  was  imposed. 

*•  Volunlarv  toil  as  the  necessilv  of  man's  condition  was  inten 
to  be  a  duty  wliich  was  ever  to  attend    his  life,  as  necessary  t 
When  the  duty  was   thus  expressed   it   made  the  voluntary  act. 
the  nece>-ity  for  the  act,  j^aramount  to  all  other  incidents  to 
act.      Labor  as  a  duty  from  necessity,  is  not   labor  as  a  i)enalty 
crime.     To  c(jn found  these  relations  is  possibly  to  misunderst.^ 
the  intent  and  purpose  <»f  the  injum^tion. 

'*  When  society,  or  the  State,  inflicts  labor  as  part  of  the  penC 
or  the  punishment  for  crime  against  its  laws,  it  takes  from  labo« 
hi.i.:hesi  character,  and   reduces  it   to  the  level  of  a  punishmen 
l»enaliy  inflicted  by  human  law  for  a  violation  of  social  order. 
emnot  be  admitted  that  lal)r)r,  as  a  human  punishment,  is  to  be 


I  ty 
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equal   of  labor   as  a  divinely  im])osed  duly  in(*ident  to  man  ii-^ 
condition  of  his   existence.      It  may  be  claimed  that  society     *  *  **"* 
a-sutned  the  right  to  iiiflii.t   l.d)or  a>  part   of  human    punishmt^' -     «• 
bL(  :ui>e  there  are  tho>e  who  interpret  the  divine  ordinance  to  be     '  ' 
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1^  nnliirc  of  a  penalty,  and  on  such  au.hority  this  right  is  per- 
littdl  to  States.  This  is  not  disputed  in  its  most  comprehensive 
iea.ti  i  iirr.  It  is  objected,  however,  to  the  sj^ecial  and  direct  appli- 
ttioii  of  this  authority,  that  it  does  not  permit  the  distinction  to 
•  Tinde  between  labor  as  a  voluntarv  act,  enforced  by  universal 
''^^^ari  necessities,  and  labor  as  a  penalty  for  crimes,  inflicted  by 
*''*"*  a- n  law  as  an  element  in  the  jmnishment  of  individuals. 

1 1  is  the  duty  of  man  to  toil,  since  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
^"■^riiand.  In  this  obedience  lies  the  duty.  The  necessity  for 
^OT*  is  the  accompanying  condition  which  makes  the  duty  im- 
•^«^t  i  ve.  Therefore  labor  is  one  of  the  highest,duties  required  of 
"^^^ind,  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Creator. 

'l"he  involuntary  labor  inflicted  on  a  convict  as  part  of  his  sen- 

^^<^t^    for  violation  of  human   laws,  his  punishment  by  imprison- 

^'"it    with  labor,  is  so  far  less  than  a  ciuly  that  it  is  reduced  to  the 

"vel      of  a  penalty,  a  condition   of   involuntary  servitude  to  the 

^«^^<^,  to  which  he  is  sentenced,  as  an  expiation,  in  part,  for  crime. 

**   While  the  general  idea  created  by  the  command,  it  istrue,  is, 

A^at    mankind  by  necessities  which  surround  the  human  family  are 

^^^  Tree  from  the  need  of  labor,  yet  might  it  not  be  interpreted  to 

wean  that  such  labor  from  necessity  became  a  universal  duty,  and 

tuat  the  injunction  to  labor  was  in  the  nature  of  such  duty. 

Vet,  can  it  be  supposed  that  in  the  limited  an<l  restricted  sense 
<^^  imposed  involuntary  labor  as  a  part  of  a  sentence  of  punish- 
ment for  crime  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  is  a  duty  which  dig- 
niftes  the  toil,  or  raises  in  the  ethical  view,  to  a  penalty  inflicted 
by  human  authority  for  the  benefit,  welfare,  or  security  of  human 
society?  If  the  interpretation  of,  'By  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou 
shah  eat  bread,'  is,  that  it  inflicts  a  penalty  on  tlie  whole  human 
family,  to  be  suffered  as  inflicted  penalties  are  suffered,  then  the 
obedience  is  compulsory,  and  labor,  in  all  senses  and  under  all 
%-iews,  is  a  punishment. 

*"Can  there  not  be  a  more  reasonable  construction  ?  As  man's 
necessity  for  labor  is  the  condition  imposed  on  him,  then  the  obe- 
ffience  to  the  condition  is  a  duty  which  his  moral  nature  recognizes  ; 
but  if  he  merits  by  his  crime  a  punishment  of  which  labor  is  an 
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element,  then   disobedience   to  his  moral  obligation,  as  well  ^\  -^^     a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  make  his  imposed  toil  a  pen^^X  ty. 


**  No  one  who  has  considered  carefully  the  subject  of  pun  "■.  isli- 
ment  for  crime  ever  has  suggested  that  individuals  under  such  p>  -u.^- 
ishment  should  not  labor. 

"Labor,  however,  is    not  always  the  only  element  in  pun  m  sf^n- 
ment ;  it  is  an  important  incident,  but  not  the  exclusive  and   c^  ''^  ^ 
means  of  applying  the  penalty  for  crime.     If  prisons  are  to 
simply  State  manufactories,  and  the  profit  to  be  made  is  the  only  ^ 
of  the   State   in   creating  them,  then   convicts,  on  their  senten.      ""l^d 
are  condemned  to   be  slaves  for  a  certain  lime,  and  the  State  a--- 
the  contractor  are  their  masters. 

**  Society  rejoices  that  this  servitude  costs  the  State  no  mon 
and  civilization  is  solaced  when  beholding  such  an  anomaly — t 
it   is  the  congregate   profit-making  system  of  prison  managerae 
— which  pays." 

To  make  labor  by  law  the  prominent  part  of  the  punishme 
for  crime,  is  not  politic,  it  is  injurious  in  its  general  effect, 
tends  to  degrade  labor,  it  is  no  element  in  the  real 
of  punishment  for  crime. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject  that  requires  atte 
tion. 

Convicts  sentenced  for  offences  to  incarceration,  are  plac 
by  law  under  the  care  of  the  State.     They  are  imprisoned 
State  or  public  institutions.     This  deprivation  of  liberty  is  t 
mode  in  which  punishment,  other  than  imprisonment,  is  to 
inflicted.     What  the  particular  kind  of  punishment  to  be 
ministered   during   imi)n  son  ment   is  to  be,  must   necessar 
depend  on   the   individual   to  be  punished.     Deprivation 
liberty  to  some  is  the  greatest  of  punishments — to  others  i 
without  effect.     To   be  taught  a  trade,  to   receive  mental 
struction,  to  obey  rules,  to  live  an  orderly,  quiet  life  wither:^  *' 
excitement,  or  the  indulgence  of  habits  that  gratify  the  sens^^-^-^^ 


m 
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li^  non-association  with  congenial  people,  the  deprivation  of 
>xv-  tastes,  the  instruction  in  some  useful  work — these,  if  pro- 
c^rly  enforced  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  punishment,  become 

powerful  agent  in  making  imprisonment  what  the  law 
"itc^nds. 

15  ut  if  a  convict  on  entering  a  prison  is  sold,  that  is  the  real 
nd  true  meaning — is  sold — or  his  labor-producing,  physical 
o\rV€rs  are  sold  by  the  State,  to  a  person  who  pays  the  State 

0  much  a  day  for  this  physical  toil  of  the  convict,  then  labor 
^  fLj  rther  degraded  by  the  State's  selling  it  for  profit,  and  labor 
5  £1.  profit-making  investment  by  the  State  of  its  own  crimi- 
-i£i.l<>,  during  their  imprisonment. 

I3y  the  most  forced  construction  could  such  labor  be  called 
p VI n  ishment.  a  legal,  statutable  punishment  for  crime.     The 
nvict  is  transformed  bv  this  method  from  one  who,  treated 
liis  crime  and  his  character  requires  during  his  term  of  sen- 
tt:nce,  into  a  convict-machine,  forced  for  a  profit  to  the  State, 
Anci  a  profit  to  his  purchaser,  to  toil,  to  labor,  not  as  a  punish- 
ment, but  for  money-profit,  money-grccd  of  his  two  owners, 
the  State  that  sells  his  labor,  and  the  person  who  buys  it — both 
for  money. 

Is  not  this  a  degradation,  not  only  of  the  man,  but  of  labor 
as  the  creator  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  I  low 
can  the  youth  who  desire  to  be  taught  trades  fur  their  sup- 
P^^'t,  the  very  few  of  such  young  people,  who  have  this  desire, 
and  seek  to  learn  handicraft  skill  vocation,  regard  thepositi<jn 
^^  State  assigns  them,  when  it  thus  enacts  by  law  that  labor 
IS  the  punishment  for  crimes  of  convicts? 
^  prisoner  who  is  required  to  learn  a  handicraft  during  his 

■ 

^"^prisonment,  as  part  of  his  daily  duty — to  learn  it  for  his 
<Jfvn  benefit,  to   qualify  him  to  gain  an  honest  living  when  he 

1  leaves  the  prison,  is  subjected  to  a  punishment,  but  his  labor 
I  *5  not  a  degradation.  It  becomes  thus  an  instruction  for  his 
ft        advantage  and  the  advantage  of  the  State  or  socictv.    It  tends 
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to  elevate  the  man  to  the  position  of  a  workman,  one  who  is 
united  with  the  labor  of  the  State,  the  voluntary,  useful, 
essential  capacity  of  the  producers,  on  whom  the  welfare  of 
society  depends. 

This  labor  is  not  made  punishment,  absolute  and  exclusive; 
it  is  instruction,  teaching,  traininj^.  elevating.  It  takes  from 
the  man  no  part  of  his  position  as  a  laborer.  Going  out  of 
the  incarceration  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  has  gained  in 
his  own  respect  for  himself,  and  has  been'taught  that  labor  is 
the  true  foundation  for  reform,  the  attribute  of  manhood,  re- 
lying on  himself  for  his  own  support,  lie  becomes  a  factor  in 
the  production  of  the  prosperity  of  his  State,  or  the  population 
into  which  he  may  go  to  start  life  anew. 

It  mav  vet  be  that  convict  labor  will  be  so  reformed  and 
impiovicl  that  it  will  at  least  not  tend  to  degrade,  while  it  is 
made  by  law  the  exclusive  element  in  convict  punishment. 


THK  DANISH  PRISONS. 

TRANSLATED    IJY    LAWRENCE    GRONLUND. 

The  Scandinaviau  Prison  Magazine,  for  1 88 1 ,  demonstrates 
that  good  men  in  Northern  Europe  also  have  come  to  per- 
ceive that  crime  is  an  evidence  of  the  neglected  responsibili- 
ties of  society,  just  as  the  plagues  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
evidences  that  the  laws  of  health  had  been  neglected.  It 
contains,  first,  a  very  interesting  article  :  "  The  Treatment  of 
Insane  Criminals,"  by  K.  Pontoppidan,  in  which  the  author 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  insane  asylums  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  greatly  need  to  be  enlarged  and  increa.scd 
in  number.  It  is  a  work,  not  of  superficial  generalties,  bift 
of  profound  reflections,  that  would  deserve  extended  notice 
in  this  journal,  if  space  permitted. 

The  other  essav.  "  A  Scheme  of  a  Rational  Treatment  of 
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Neglected  Children  and  Youthful  Criminals,  conformable  to 
the  Spirit  of  the  Aj(e."  by  Mr.  Stuckenber^,  the  editor  of  the 
magazine,  is  an  effort  to  aj)ply  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  other  more  progressive  countries  to  the  >tate  of  affairs  in 
Denmark. 

The  spirit  of  the  Essay,  as  in  fact  of  the  Maj^azine.  is  well 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  author — '*  The  science:  of  Penol- 
o^y.  like  all  social  sciences,  is  a  child  of  our  a;^e  and,  like  so 
many  other  creations  of  this  aj^e,  has  j^rown  and  i)rocured  for 
itself  a  hearinij  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Criminal  juris- 
prudence, with  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  centuries,  has  per- 
haps often  been  somewhat  disposed  to  treat  with  some  cool- 
ness this  upstart  youngster,  oftentimes  fiery  and  receptivi;  to 
sentiment.  But  as  fiir  as  the  question  under  consideration  is 
concerned,  criminal  jurisprudence  has  clasped  hand  with 
Penology  in  token  of  a  co-o])eration  which  in  many  countries 
has  been,  and  in  all  can  but  be,  a  blessiniz  to  socielv.  J5ut 
there  is,  also,  in  the  whole  of  the  science  Penology  no  finer 
te>tiniuny  of  the  humanity  of  the  age,  no  truer  expression  of 
its  practical  sense  than  the  endeavor  of  educating  the  morally 
neglected  child  and  the  youthful  criminal  to  becoming  good 
citizens,  instead  of //////>/// z/;'- them." 

The  author  notes  first,  the  defects  of  the  penal  legislation  in 
Denmark  in  these  classes,  as  follows  : 

It  fails  to  point  out  that  the  prevention  of  greater  moral 
corruption,  and  not  punishment,  should  be  the  (object  of  all 
judicial  treatment  of  children. 

It  makes  the  law  take  no  notice  whatever  of  childnMi  under 
ten  years  of  age,  unless  a  very  serious  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

It  leads  to  the  necessary  consequence,  that  children  between 
ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age  have  gi.-nerally  descen«led  very  tar 
down  in  the  mire  of  moral  degradation,  when  tin  y  arc  grasped 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
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It  permits  these  latter  simply  to  be  whipped,  and  they  natu- 
rally go  back  to  their  old  haunts. 

It  does  not  punish  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  for 
beggary,  though  experience  teaches  that  professional  beggary 
often  leads  to  other  offences. 

It  does  not  subject  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  eighteen  to  any  educational  treatment,  at  all.  but  only  to 
punishment,  though  this  age  is  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
child's  life,  and  specially  needs  training. 

It  does  not  lay  sufficient  stress  on  repeated  truancy,  as  a 
reason  to  interfere  with  the  child,  though  truancy,  is  often  but 
the  threshhold  to  other  vices. 

Mr.  Stackenberg  then  proposes  and  gives  his  reasons  in  de- 
tail for  a  very  extensive  scheme  for  molding  all  badly-behaved 
children  into  useful  members  of  society.  He  wants  the  law 
to  take  notice  of  all  offences  of  children  from  six  years  old 
upwards,  including  truancy,  beggary,  mendacity,  and  disobe- 
dience to  parents  and  those  who  stand  in  the  place  of  parents, 
evt-n  such  occurring  in  the  privacy  of  home,  but  brouglit  to 
the  notice  of  the  authorities  by  the  parents,  as  also  of  all  im- 
moral and  unhealthy  home  surroundings  of  children.  In  no 
case,  ordinarily,  is  the  child  up  to  eighteen  years  to  be  pun- 
ished, but  it  is  either  to  receive  a  solemn  warning  by  the  judge 
with  closed  doors,  or  be  placed  not  less  than  six  months  or 
more  than  one  year  under  the  supervision  of  officers  similar  to 
the  truant-officers  of  Massachusetts,  or  be  given  till  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  into  the  care  of  a  good  family  or  a  gov- 
ernmental training  institution,  or,  at  last,  if  necessary,  under 
the  severe  discipline  of  a  reformatory. 

Such  is  the  scheme  in  outline,  and  whatever  may  be 
judged  of  its  details  it  may  well  give  rise  to  serious  thought. 
Kven  in  our  blessed  country  we  have  a  daily  birth  of  so  many 
infants,  so  imbedded  in  criminality  that  you  might  lay  your 
hands  on   each  and  say,  that,  if  not   rescued  by  somcthin«T 
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akin  to  a  miracle,  this  child  is  inevitably  destined  to  a  cri- 
minal career.  Yet  tlie  State  .stands  bv  with  folded  arms, 
cares  not  a  straw  for  them,  in  the  vast  maj<^rity  of  instances 
permitting  them  to  be  trained  to  crime,  furnishin*^  them  even 
temptations  until  it  catches  them  with  its  implacable  arm, 
and — strangles  them. 

The  Magazine  further  containing  the  debates  which  took 
place  at  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  Danish  prison 
societies,  at  Vilburg,  August  ist  ami  2d,  iScSl. 

It  appears  from  thvjse  debates  that  there  are  in   Denmark 
two   kinds  of  prisons  for  punishment — one  kind  where  per- 
sons convicted  of  felonies  are  punished  with  hard  labor,  and 
another,  where  such  who  are  convicted  of  misdemeanors  are 
punished  simply  with  deprivation  of  liberty,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committing  judge,  also,  with  a  diet  of  bread  and 
water.     The   reform   of  the   former,  the   i)enitentiaries,   dates 
from  1S64-5,  and  since  then  the  **  cellular  "  system  has  been 
adopted  in  these.     One  of  these  j)enitentiaries,  that  of  1  lorsens. 
Jutland,   is   only  destined    for  liardeneil   criminals,   convicted 
more   than    once.     The    prison    societies   of   Denmark    have 
liitlierco  confined  their  activitv  to  criminals  detained  in  and 
th'-icharged  from  these  penitentiaries,  and  at  the  conference  one 
of  the  questions  debated  was  (which   certainly  seems  curious 
to  Americans),  whether  the  societies  also  should  assist  those 
wlio  had  merely  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  tiues- 
tion  was  left  an  open  one. 

Another  question  of  debate  was  what  should  be  done  to 
procure  employment  for  the  discharged  convicts.  This  is 
naturally  a  subject  of  great  difficulty  in  a  lillK:  country  like 
Denmark,  where  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceal  the  record  of 
convicted  persons  for  any  length  of  time.  A  proposition  to 
mafntafn  a  House  of  Detention  where  such  convicts  might 
voluntarily  enter  and  stay  under  a  sort  of  prison  disci{)line  till 
some  place  was  found  for  them  was  almost  unanimously  tlis- 
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carded,  and  so  also  another  to  appoint  paid  agents  to  do  the 
work  that  the  penitentiary  agent  of  this  society  does.  It  came 
out  during, the  discussion,  that  the  rival  communes  of  Den- 
mark are  in  the  habit  of  giving  those  discharged  convicts  who 
otherwise  would  be  a  charge  on  the  commune  a  couple  of 
dollars,  and  telling  them  to  go  and  seek  work  elsewhere. 

The  following  statistics  are  of  interest  : — 

In  the  period  from  1871-75  there  were  convicted  in  Den- 
mark of  larceny  for  the  first  time  6,063  persons  ;  of  these  there 
were  convicted  a  second  time  1,053  or  17  per  cent. ;  of  these 
again  a  third  time  528  or  51  per  cent.  ;  and  of  these  a  fourth, 
fifth  or  more  times  526  persons  or  100  per  cent. 

In  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  the  crimes  com- 
mitted during  the  year  1880  can  be  scheduled  as  follows  : — 

Of  crimes  against  decency  there  were  4.19  per  cent. 

the  person       "         2.26       " 

property  "       90.40 

Forgeries,         .         .         .         .    **         1.24       '* 

Breaches  of  the  peace,       .         .    *'         0.02       " 

Other  offences,  .         .         .    "         1.89       " 


100.00       '• 


Ninety  per  cent,  were  crimes  against  property !  and  so  it  is 
in  all  countries.  Yes,  the  more  enlightened  the  nation  is,  the 
greater  is  the  percentage.  Is  not  the  defective  arrangement 
of  society  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  that  class  of  crime  ? 
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ROOMS    OF   THE 

PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY 

FOR 

ALLEVIATING     THE    MISERIES     OF     PUBLIC    PRISONS. 

No.  I603  Chestnut  Street. 


Ai  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  op 
Public  Prisons,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First  Month 
{January)  18th^  1883^  the  Editorial  Borird,  ( appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  JoumcU  and  pipers^  and  the  Annual  Report^)  con- 
sisting of  Alfred  II.  Love,  Charles  Rogers,  John  J.  Lytlb, 
Horace  W.  Pitkin  and  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  presented 
the  draft  of  the  Annual  Report^  whirh^  heing  read  by  t/ie  Chair- 
man^ was  approved  by  the  Committee^  and  direded  to  be  laid 
before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society. 

At  the  Ninety-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society^  held 
First  Month  Sbth^  1883^  the  Report  was  presented  by  Alfred 
H.  Love,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Boards  considered  and  ap- 
provedy  and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  ity  to  have 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  printed,  with  anthority  to  make 
such  alterations  and  additions  as  they  might  think  proper  ;  and 
they  were  also  authorized  to  distribute  the  Report, 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHNJ.LYTLE, 

Secretary. 


^ 
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NINETY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT   OF  THE   PHILADEL- 
PHIA SOCIETY   FOR    ALLEVIATING    THE 
MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


AS  we  close  the  volume  of  another  year,  and  present  with 
the  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy, 
oar  ninety-sixth  annual  report,  the  Acting  Committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,  finds  it  none  the  less  interesting  and  instructive 
than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  evidences  of  the  necessity  of  this  philanthropic  labor 
are  even  more  manifest  than-«ver  before.  The  true  econ- 
omist and  lover  of  his  fellow  men,  finds  continued  occasion  for 
a  closer  study  of  penology,  and  those  who  follow  that  in- 
junction of  high  authority  "  Visit  those  in  prison,"  feel  in 
obedience  thereto,  the  duty  to  present  the  results  of  such  vis- 
itation, that  the  science  may  be  perfected  by  introducing 
from  time  to  time,  such  modifications  as  experience  teaches 
•i^  beneficial  and  in  accordance  with  an  enlightened  civili- 
sation. 

It  remains  one  of  the  di£Bcult  problems  of  life,  how  to  pre- 
y^nt  crime  and  how  to  treat  criminals  properly.  Whether 
^  be  the  province  of  mankind  to  punish,  and  if  so  how  it 
^^^  be  aooompliBhedy  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the 
r^  and  the  protection  of  society. 
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The  idea  of  punishment,  simply  aa  an  act  of  revenge 
vindictive  feeling,  is  passing  away.  Where  there  has  be 
a  departure  from  the  right,  the  purpose  of  a  true  a 
advanced  humanity  is  to  secure  the  correction  of  the  wroi 
the  reformation  of  the  wrong-doer,  and  the  preservation 
the  right.  Efforts  in  this  direction  prove,  beyond  the  pov 
of  successful  contradiction,  that  this  can  be  done,  and  tl 
Longfellow  was  right  when  he  said  a  year  ago: 

"It  i?i  too  late  !  Ah  !  nothing  is  too  late. 
Till  the  tired  heart  has  ceaj^ed  to  palpitate." 

If  the  continuous  visits  of  the  Acting  Committee  to  1 
prisoners  in  their  separate  cells  teaches  nothing  more, 
confirms  the  fact  by  this  opportunity  of  discovering  1 
true  nature,  and  through  that  sacred  confidence  that 
reposed,  that  there  are  aspirations  for  something  better  a 
higher  in  every  created  being ;  that  after  the  clouds  of  e 
doing  have  been  dispelled,  there  is  a  divinity  that  will  as» 
itself,  a  spirit  of  good,  and  of  comprehending  the  good,  tl 
proves  that  man,  no  matter  how  low  he  may  have  fallen 
susceptible  of  being  moulded  and  restored. 

The  prison  is  the  place  of  all  others  to  prove  that  man  n 
be  led  astray  by  circumstances  and  surroundings,  that 
proper  influences  would  have  restrained  and  controlled  h* 
and  if  such  influences  would  have  served  so  high  a  purp 
then,  we  are  assured  they  are  capable  of  restoring,  prese 
ing  and  strengthening  even  a  convict,  for  future  usefuln 
The  statistics  show  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  those  on  fi 
conviction  are  reformed,  while  only  seven  per  cent,  of  tb 
belonging  to  the  crime  class,  or  those  who  have  been  sev< 
times  convicted  and  imprisoned,  and  seem  unwilling  toyi 
to  these  influences  at  once,  can  be  classed  with  safety  as  har 
reformed.  It  is  diflicult,  however,  to  tell  with  certainty, 
there  may  be  many  more  than  this,  for  we  cannot  follow 
after  their  discharge,  but  we  do  know  that  the  individi 
treatment  of  prisoners  produces  more  reformations  than  ai 
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otber,  and  that   the  interest  awakened  in  them,  and  the 
kindl  J  feeling  they  have  for  the  institution  and  its  officers, 
brinpr  about  often  a  regular  correspondence  after  they  go  out, 
and  some  of  the  letters  received  ai'e  filled  with  grateful  ex- 
pressious  of  regard,  commendation  for  *the  system,  and  earnest 
desires  to  lead  an  upright  life.    This  is  the  best  kind  of  con- 
necting link,  and  the  warden  is  always  glad  to  reply  to  such 
letters.    Several  cases  could  be  mentioned  where  even  from 
the  crime-class,  such  reformation  has  taken  place.    So  that 
they  are  moving  in  our  midst,  conducting  business,  and 
applying  the  information  they  received  while  incarcerated, 
the  separate  system  protecting  them  from  being  known  as 
^v^r  having  been  convicts. 

It  has  been  declared  that  liberty  brings  responsibility. 
-^^n^  responsibility  of  visiting  those  who  have  been  deprived 
^*  liberty,  and  of  ministering  unto  them  such  practical  aid 
*^  Vill  mould  their  present  and  future  lives,  is  only  satisfied 
">'  the  wisest  judgment  and  most  self-sacrificing  interest.  If 
^e  have  duties  devolving  upon  us  as  freemen,  with  the  right 
^*  thus  visiting  prisoners,  it  will  be  found  of  the  first  im- 
l^^rtance  to  hold  out  to  them  that  the  lo.^s  of  Uhertf/ does  not 
^^^llify  responsibilities,  Not  only  are  there  duties  to  be  per- 
'^fm^  within  and  unto  the  institution,  but  duties  to  them- 
®^lves.  If  there  be  one^condition  above  another  that  should 
^^  recognized  in  that  prison  discipline  which  comprehends 
^^th  the  care  of  the  prison  and  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
Pi'iaoners,  it  is ^  to  keep  alive  the  manhood  and  womanhood, 
^*^d  have  them  feel  their  individual  responsibility  to  their 
Creator,  and  to  themselves. 

The  protection  thrown  around  the  |>crson  by  the  separate 
^y^tem,  and  the  individual  treatment,  a  treatment  that  rec- 
ognizee that  each  prisoner  is  a  person  and  worthy  of  separate 
^i«,  and  not  to  be  herded  together  and   worked  by  a 
^*^hinery-like  process,    which  detracts  from   the  person- 
^Uty  of  the  imprisoned,  is  calculated  to  uphold  this  respon- 
^^ility,  and  so  exalt  the  feeling  that  every  one  is  worth 
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saving ;  it  strengthens  the  hope  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
man,  and  confirms  the  sacredness  and  inviolability  of  human 
life. 

This  feature  of  the  separate  system  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, deserves  attention,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  and 
encouragement  we  refer  to  the  late  message  of  Gk>v.  Henry 
M.  Hoy  t,  of  this  State. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  not  long  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, he  attended  the  public  meeting  of  this  society,  aad 
modestly  alluded  to  his  desire  to  become  better  acquainted, 
with  its  objects  and  workings.    We  very  soon  found  he  ha^ 
this  cardinal  idea,  which  underlies  the  principle  of  the  %&^ 
arate  system. 

He  said  on  this  occasion : 

"  That  he  came  to  the  meeting  in  the  attitude  of  a  learner.    He 
not  acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  prisons,  and  he  was  there  to 
the  results  of  the  experience  of  those  benevolent  ji^entlemen  y 
were.    It  was  a  great  satisfaction  that  humane  men  and  women.^ 
establishing  agencies  for  the  alleviation  of  human  misery,  had 
overlooked  those  undergoing  punishment.    People  are  apt  to  thi 
the  punishment  of  criminals  self  imposed.    The  result  is  that  th'^oy 
are  slow  in  giving  them  either  sympathy  or  aid.    It  was  emineiL  ^J 
proper  and  humane  that  some  one  should  get  access  to,  or  help  th(^^*^* 
whose  bodies  the  State  owns  for  the  time  being,  but  whose  souls  i^V'^^ 
free,  and  to  which  neither  the  State,  nor  any  one,  except  the  own^^*^ 
themselves,  have  a  right."  # 

If  we  felt  thankful  for  this  encouragement  Ihen,  we  f5^^^^ 
the  more  grateful  now,  for  his  message  sent  to  the  Legis"^  ^' 
ture  at  the  opening  of  this  year,  and  which  we  hearth-  ^J 
commend. 

He  says : 

"The  penitentiary  system  has  reached  about  its  limit  of  cells 
capacity.    It  is  conducted  on  the  separate  confinement  or  Individ 
treatment  system.    It  has  not  met  with  the  uniform  approval  of  th 
who  claim  to  be  specialists  in  this  branch  of  political  economy  a** 
social  science.    Congresses  occasionally  assume  to  condemn  its  m 
of  dealing  with  its  inmates. 

"  It  has  for  more  than  fifty  years  held  consistently  to  the  stat 
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creating  it  Much  as  the  system  has  been  controverted,  I  deem  it 
juat.  as  one  who  has  g^ven  some  attention  to  the  subject,  to  say,  that 
for  convictB  who  have  deliberately  joined  the  criminal  class,  for  those 
whose  age  or  repeated  conviction  render  them  amenable  to  punish- 
ment rather  than  reformatory  methods,  and  for  those  against  whose 
violent  passions  or  confirmed  habits  society  can  find  no  protection 
but  in  incarceration,  the  separate  system  affords  most  complete  oppor- 
tunities of  treatment  and  yields  the  most  attainable  results. 

'^  There  is  no  occasion  to  enter  into  the  controversy  which  has  long 

been  carried  on  between  the  advocates  of  the  congregate  and  separate 

systems  of  prison  discipline,  but  to  the  Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  who  for 

-forty  years  has  continuously  exercised  the  ofRce  of  Inspector,  and  to 

bis  associates,  is  due  the  credit  of  demonstrating  that  the  system  of 

anlitary  confinement,  as  practiced  in  the  Eastern   Penitentiary,  is  not 

oitly  not  a  reproach  to  the  civilization  of  Pennsylvania,  but  that  as  a 

penitentiary  and  for  certain  classes  of  criminals,  it  is  wise,  humane 

*nd  effective  as  any  yet  devised.    In  neither  of  the  penitentiaries  of 

^e  State  has  there  ever  been  an   attempt  yet  made  to  administer 

^bem  on  the  vulgar,  wicked,  unworthy,  consideration  of  making  them 

^If  sustaining.    In  neither  of  them  has  it  been  forgotten  that  even 

^he  convict  is  a  human  being,  and  that,  his  body  and  soul  are  not  so 

the  property  of  the  State  that  both  may  be  crushed  out  in  the  effort 

t^  I'eimbarse  the  State  the  cost  of  hid  scanty  food,  and  at  the  end  of 

**^  term  what  there  is  left  of  him  be  dismi-jsed  an  enemy  of  human 

Society." 

It  is  wise  that  this  separate  system  and  individual  treat- 
pi^nt  system  be  understood.  We  must  argue  from  the  system 
^^  its  perfection,  and  not  from  that  abused  and  disordered 
^odition  that  comes  from  overcrowding  our  prisons  and 
P^'iitentiaries  bo  that,  in  some  instances,  more  than  one  per- 
^'i  18  forced  to  occupy  a  cell. 

^  lu  its  perfection  as  we  may  find  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
^^^I'y,  there  are  cells  20  feet  long,  8  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high, 
^^th  ample  ventilation  at  top  and  floor.  The  windows  at 
^*^e  top  are  6  feet  long  and  h\  inches  wide,  and  can  be  opened 
^^  closed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prisoners.  There  are  two 
^^rs,  the  outer  one  being  of  thick  wood,  which  is  generally 
^ilowed  to  stand  open  ten  inches,  and  the  inner  is  a  grated 
iioq  door,  which  remains  locked,  and  has  an  opening  large 
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enough  to  pass  the  food.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  every 
convenience  which  cleanliness  and  the  best  sanitary  arninge-  '  '^ 
ments  can  suggest.  There  is  a  spiggot  for  water,  and  no 
limit  as  to  the  supply.  There  is  a  gas  burner,  and  all  the  light 
required  or  desired.  A  bed,  table  and  stool,  and  sometimes 
an  additional  chair,  a  small  closet  mirror,  plate,  knife  and 
fork,  towel,  etc. 

There  is  no  objection  made  to  the  adorning  of  the  walls  V3V 
suitable  pictures  and  ornaments,  and  the  ingenuity  of  t  i^^ 
prisoners  is  frequently  wonderful  in  framing  pictures  a  "*^^ 
arranging   brackets.     Sometimes   those  with   artistic  t 
fresco  their  walls  with  beautiful  designs  and  mottoes.    Oi 
for  instance,  contains  thej=»c  impressive  words:  "In  God 
trust."    '^  Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well." 

Yards  nearly  the  size  of  the  cells  are  attached  to  those  ^^ 

the  firet  floor,  and  we  recommend  all  ]>enitentiaries,  prise — z:m^va 
or  jails  to  be  constructed  but  one  story  high,  so  that  ea— ^f^^h 
cell  may  have  a  yard.  This  yard  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  w  ^*^all 
about  the  height  of  the  ceiling  of  the  cell,  and  the  prisoi^  »er 
is  allowed  half  an  hour  during  seasonable  weather,  for  e: 
cise  or  gardening.  Generally  they  have  their  flower 
vegetable  beds,  and  take  pleasure  in  producing  so.methi" 
There  is  a  grated  window  in  the  door  leading  into  the  ya- 
which  is  opened  on  pleasant  days.  There  are  times  wl 
they  have  a  few  plants  in  their  cells.  They  are  allo\'' 
clocks  and  musical  instruments,  if  provided  by  themseL 
or  friends,  and  occasionally  we  find  birds  and  other  pets. 

They  can  procure  books  from  a  well-stocked  library,  »=~«"d 
can  subscribe  to  one  weekly  paper  of  the  county  from  wl»^  ^^^'h 
they  came.  Relatives  or  friends  may  visit  them  once  in 
three  months  or  oftener  on  special  permission. 

They  may  write  home  or  to  friends  once  a  month  ^^ 
weekly  if  important — all  letters  passing  under  the  sup©  «^  Y^' 
sion  of  the  warden.  They  work  in  their  cells,  except  * " 
special  cases.  The  keepers  and  others  oversee  this,  and  *"® 
moral  instructor  and  teacher  visit  them.     Besides  this,  *"^ 
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Acting  Committee  of  this  Society  have  the  chartered  right, 
the  same  as  any  State  officer,  to  visit  sis  often  and  at  any 
time,  as  is  desired. 

^'e  are  thus  particular  in  describing  these  cells  that  it  may 
be  understood  how  well  adapted  this  system  is  for  reforma- 
tion. The  idea  is  to  start  with  home  life,  to  introduce  clean- 
liness, good  order,  obedience  and  a  personal  and  direct  inter- 
^t  in  the  object  of  imprisonment.  That  it  is  successful,  we 
<^n  attest  by  finding  in  almost  all  cases  entire  cleanliness 
and  Bometimes  considerable  care  and  taste  exercised,  and  the 
expression  often  made:  "  We  want  to  make  our  little  home 
look  as  inviting  as  possible,  that  you  who  visit  us  will  come 
^ften,  and  that  we  may  learn  to  take  care  of  what  wo  have, 
*^d  then  perhaps  we  will  take  better  care  of  ourselves  and 
^ot  return."  Some  opponents  take  exception  to  this  treat- 
'^^Ut  and  to  these  privileges,  but  we  tind  the  more,  we  emulate 
*^c  self-respect  of  prisoners^  the  more  ice  keep  them  from  recom- 
^i^ment  and  insure  them  a  successful  future.  The  deprivation 
^f  liberty  is  enough.  The«better  educated  they  are,  the  more 
they  experience  the  comforts  of  life;  the  oftener  they  are 
^ken  by  the  hand  and  recognized  as  human  beings,  the 
^ore  they  tind  there  are  those  who  are  willing  to  associate 
^ith  them,  and  the  greater  confidence  there  is  reposed  in 
them,  the  more  they  desire  to  keep  out  of  prison.  There  is  no 
^^©  in  but  craves  to  be  out ! 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  contrast  the  condition  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania system  with  that  of  other  States,  though  we  do  it 
^^th  no  invidious  desire.     We  are  favored  by  Mr.  George 
Y  •  CaWe,  who  is  nobly  taking  up  the  question  of  i>rison  dis- 
^^pUne  in  his  State,  of  Louisiana,  with  a  report  of  the  first 
^^niversary  ot  the  "  Prisons'  and  Asylums'  Aid  Association  of 
^^W  Orleans.     There  are  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  jails 
^^  forty-four  of  the  fifty-nine  parishes  of  the  State.     But  two 
^"^e printed  rules.     In  only  eight  are  such  books  kept  as  will 
V^^tfCHt  fraud*    In  eighteen^  men  and  women  are  at  times  placed 
^'l  the  same  cdls.    One  jail  is  simply  a  pen  of  logs,  having  na 
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door.  Prisoners  are  lovoered  into  and  lifted  out  of  it  through  a 
hole  in  the  top.  Many  of  the  prisoners  are  too  loathsome  foi 
description.  Fifteen  jails  are  reported  as  plojces  of  boisterotu 
and  indecent  ribaldry.  Eight  are  badly  drained  and  ten  badlj 
ventilated. 

The  following  sentences  are  from  some  of  the  reports 
received  by  Mr.  Cable  giving  descriptions  of  jails:  "jTawi 
ashamed  to  describe  our  insane  celU^  ^^A  great  lack  of  humane 
ness  in  moral  and  physical' treatment."  '*A  lack  of  food 
and  drink."  ''  Unjit  for  any  human  being  to  be  confined  in.'' 
*'  A  log  building  of  two  cells,  where  in  summer  no  persoc 
could  live  a  month."  Another  gives  an  account  oi  fourteen 
men^  being  confined  in  two  cells^  each  16  by  16  feet ;  every  foui 
men  thus  being  limited  to  a  supply  of  air  necessary  to  the 
health  of  one.  Another  says :  "  A  true  account  would  be 
too  disgusting  for  recitalJ^  The  parish  prison  in  this  city  Mr, 
Cable  describes  as  a  disgrace  and  a  nuisance.  It  is  so  foul 
that,  if  the  wind  be  in  the  right  direction,  you  smell  it  be- 
fore you  reach  it.  He  proceeds  to  Joint  out  glaring  defect! 
in  its  management. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  con- 
ducted on  as  correct  principles  as  are  those  of  Philadelphia, 
but  in  this  statement  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  jails  ol 
Louisiana,  though  they  may  be  more  like  station-houses,  is 
occasion  for  serious  comment,  and  we  trust  the  Society  or 
ganizedin  New  Orleans,  and  managed  by  persons  of  known 
ability,  will  correct  the  startling  abuses.  We  should  have  a 
National  Prison  Society  to  take  into  consideration  the  con- 
dition and  management  of  prisons  throughout  our  country. 
Our  fellow  member,  Edwin  Craft,  during  the  year  visited  a 
number  of  the  county  jails,  and  made  the  appended  report 
which  shows  we  are  taking  a  wide  range  of  this  sabject,  and 
the  facts  elicited  prove  the  necessity  for  greater  efforts  being 
put  forth,  and  that  every  county  should  have  an  auxiliary 
prison  Fociety : 

Tt  is  often  asked  what  punishments  are  visited  upon  thoM 
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in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  Connty  Prison  of  Phil- 
adelphia. In  the  former  especially,  where  the  system  has  a 
fuller  opportunity  for  bein^  tested,  there  is  virtually  no 
punishment,  but  rather  a  deprivation  of  what  may  be  denom- 
inated comforts — ^the  withholding  of  the  privilege  of  writing 
home,  of  the  little  variety  of  food,  of  going  into  the  yard, 
of  receiving  books,  and  very  occasionally  the  taking  away 
of  the  bed  and  chair,  and  giving  merely  a  blanket  to  lie 
apon — all  in  keeping  with  the  command:  "If  any  would 
not  ^svork,  neither  should  he  eat."  These  means  are  success- 
ful. There  are  no  corporal  punishments.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  any  one  was  placed  in  the  dark  cell.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  no  serious  insubordination,  and 
■^^  ctt  tempted  escape. 

^Vhat  is  done  to  stimulate  a  feeling  of  interest  and  of 
^^If  respect,  and  to  induce  reformation  ? 

lo  the  first  place  there  is  no  contract  system  of  labor.  The 
thought  as  to  whether  the  penitentiary  shall  be  self-sustain- 
^^R  or  not,  never  enters*  into  the  Ciilculation,  for  that  is 
purely  mercenary,  and  this  is  a  humane,  protecting  and 
'^^ormatory  system. 

It  gives  work,  for  work  is  wholesome ;  it  sells  the  results 

^     labor,  because  that    brings   in  a  revenue,    it   teaches 

^^l>loyment8,  because  with  a  knowledge  of  trade,  the  dis- 

charged  may  feel  a  self-reliance  that  will  support  life  and 

prevent  crime.     But  it  imposes  simply  a  task,  and  says  all 

^^r  that  task  belongs  to  the  prisoner  after  a  small  percent- 

*S^   to  the  county  from  which  he  came.      This  over-work 

P^y  stimulates  industry,  and  the  amount  of  earnings  to  the 

8^^^  workman  is  frequently  large,  and  has  been  known  to 

^^b  several  hundred  dollars;  of  course  this  is  contingent 

^Uiewhat  upon  the  term  of  imprisonment. 

L  We  have  known  prisoners  rise  very  early  and  work  as 

i       «te  as  the  officers  would  permit,  even  taking  the  holidays 

«     ^^  it,  for  then  all  would  be  clear  gain,  in  order  to  lay  aside 

\     *<)v&ething  for  their  families  outside,  or  to  sustain  them 

i  *"'''*^ 
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This  is  the  best  of  pay  to  the  state :  Encourage  men  to  be 
industrious,  prevent  crime  and  recommitments,  give  employ- 
ment and  stimulate  all  to  taking  care  of  themselves. 

Wc  feel  assured  that  this  reform  is  taking  hold  in  other 
states.    Governor  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  said  in  his  recent 
inaugural  that  "  he  believed  that  state  prisons  should  l>^ 
self-sustaining,  but  the  state  should  not  seek  for  a  proi^^ 
from  prison  labor."    The  Economist  of  his  state  thus  char»-  <^" 
terizes  the  contract  system : 

"The  result  is,  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  irritation,  didconter^^-  **-  • 
insubordination  and  punishment  in  our  State  prisons  is  due,  direct—  ■-  V 
or  indirectly,  to  the  baneful  intluence  of  this  system. 

"The  contract  system  obstructs  and  renders  nugatory  all  influenc 
and  agencies  looking  or  tending  to  the  reform  of  the  prisoners, 
former  times,  the  moral  amendment  of  criminals  was  regarded  as 
impo^ibility.    Tlirust  away  from  public  view,  they  were  abandon 
as  irreclaimable,  to  the  mercv  of  men  often  more  wicked  than  the 

selves.    Happily,  this  hard,  cold,  cruel  doctrine  hivs  been   explode '  "• 

Experience  has  shown  the  possibility  of  reformation  even  within  t^  "^k-ie 
walls  of  a  prison,  and  h:is  brouijht  thinking  men  to  the  convicli-  ^K^jn 
that  the  proper  object  of  prison  discipline  is  to  cure  the  bad  habil»-  ^^ 

criminals,  and   make   them   honest,  industrious,  useful  member*-  ^^ 

society.  But  reformation  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  uj^  ^5^" 
imprisonment.  It  can  be  eifected  only  through  a  system  of  agenc^  "^C8 
wisely  planned  and  patiently  carried  out.  The  chief  of  these  ■ — ^  ^^ 
religion,  e»lucation,  and  industrial  education.     It  is  at  this  point  t^    ^* 


the  contract  system  infringes,  with  a  crushing  force,  upon  the  gr  ^"^ 
work,  and  too  often  the  collision  proves  fatal  to  it.  Contractors^.^ 
such,  have  no  interest  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners.  Their  inter^  "^-^ 
and  the  interest  of  reformation  not  only  do  not  run  in  parallel  lii  ^^  "**• 
but  are  repellant  and  antagonistic.  Thus  does  the  system  of  contr  ^_^^^- 
labor,  by  an  instinct  of  its  very  nature,  oppose  itself  to  all  those  r  "^  "^ 
forces  of  reformation,  by  which,  if  at  all,  the  inmates  of  our  pris-   ^^^^^^^ 


must  be  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  re-absorbed  into  the  majL_»        ^ 
upright  and  honorable  citizens." 

And  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  iim  ^^u- 

gural  says : 

"Might  not  a  certain  percentage  of  the  earnings  of  the  prisoned  '^ 
invested  in  a  fund,  apportioned  according  to  his  deserts  and  lengtl*^  ^^ 
service,  ami  be  given  the  prisoner  when  he  is  discharged,  to  start  13. »  ^ 
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ft  the  world  again — this  percentage  to  be  enlarged  when  the  prison 
e comes  self-supporting?  Would  not  such  provision  be  much  better 
^r  the  self-respect  of  the  convict,  being  his  own,  than  the  pittance 
"^WkX  is  now  doled  out  to  him  by  an  officer  known  as  the  '  aj2:ent  for 
Idling  discharged  convicts  ? " 

Ve  are  gratified  that  our  State  has  inaugurated  tliis  prin- 
iple  of  partnership  in  the  prison  duties.  There  is  nothing 
squired  of  a  prisoner  in  a  properly  conducted  Pennsylviiuia 
rison  but  that  it  reacts  to  the  advantage  of  the  prisoner. 
te  thus  has  a  direct  interest  in  his  own  behavior,  hibor, 
noe  and  life. 

In  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  a  sort  of  Savings  Bank  is 
>trodaced,and  in  1882  there  was  earned  by  overwork  by  the 
rtaoners  about  $20,000,  and  about  $10,000  either  sent  out  to 
^©ir  families  or  deposited  for  their  use  when  discharged. 

There  mav  be  a  still  further  division  of  the  results  of  this 
^bor  that  would  be  in  the  line  of  justice.  If  the  prisoner 
^8  defrauded,  robbed  or  dejirived  any  one  or  any  faniily  of 
^^ans  of  support,  lei  hira  make  restitution  for  such^  and  aid  in 
^©  support  of  such  a  family.  There  is  much  true  philoso- 
^y  in  able-bodied  men  who  have  committed  injuries  upon 
^©ir  fellow-men  working  in  prison,  as  well  as  out  of  prison, 
^  Daaking  amends  for  the  wrong  committed,  directly  to 
*Oee  who  have  been  wronged,  and  many  good  results  would 
^^^  from  this  reform. 

Eepecially  would  this  be  wise  in  cases" where  the  jjrisoner 
^d  removed  the  head  of  a  family,  or  so  injured  any  one  on 
^Om  the  support  of  a  family  depended.  Instead  of  putting 
^^li  a  person  to  death,  how  provident  it  would  be  to  employ 
^^t  life,  with  its  strength  and  vigor,  in  providing  for  that 
^titute  family  in  whole  or  in  part. 

^Ve  have  found  that  prisoners  are  better  for  being  eni- 
^yed,  and  we  urge  most  strongly  that  work  shall  be  given 
Ore  generally  to  those  in  the  County  Prison.  Better  to 
^p  them  employed  and  give  away  or  destroy  the  results 

tlieif  labor  than  not  to  have  them  work  at  all. 
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There  should  be  a   Commimofii  on  EmploymenL    Trades 
should  be  taught  those  who  know  no  trade  or  have  no  bu^v 
ness  traits  or  callings.  Above  all,  good  paying  employmeo-'ts 
should  be  introduced — ^those,  that,  if  followed  when  the  dsi^T 
of  discharge  comes,  will  aftbrd  a  living.    The  mistake    Sn 
prison  employment  is  that  the  old  hackneyed  work  is  fSd- 
lowed  year  after  year.    There  are  turned  out  hundreds    ^f 
shoemakers,  weavers,  cane-seaters  and  the  like,  rather  th^sn 
those  who  have  been  taught  the  trade  or  the  business  tb-^t 
is  not  overdone.     An  employment  commission  would  go  CSbt 
to  obviate  this  as  well  as  any  deleterious  effect  of  pris^i^o. 
labor  upon  free  labor. 

The  United  States  Economist  understands  this,  in  the  ft 
lowing: 

*'  Let  our  prison  officials  study  the  policy'  of  that  enlightened  a» 
noble  prison  reformer,  Colonel  Monteninos,  of  Spain,  who  i 
into  his  great  prison  at  Valencia,  averaging  a  thousand  inmates, 
less  than  forty-three  distinct  trades,  and  allowed  each  man  to  d^ 
the  trade  he  would  learn,  at  the  same  time  encouraging  his  indo^ 
by  remitting  to  him  from  one-third  to  one  half  of  the  earnings  of 
labor.    And  what  were  the  results?    A  prison  administration 
ducted  mainly  through  convict  sub-officers;  a  prison  wholly  suppers 
ing; -prisoners  diligent,  cheerful,  obedient;  disciplinary  punishm 
almost  unknown;  and  re-committals  brought  down   from  fifty 
cent. — the  proportion  to  which  they  had  risen  before  his  incumbei 
— to  zero;  for  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  administration  n 
man  came  back  who  had  been  in  the  prison  before. 

*'  The  declaration  *  tliat  no  skilled  mechanic  arts  should  be  in 
duced  among  convicts  '  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  Carlyle's  *  Mc^-*-^® 
Prisons  *  It  is  a  sentiment  which  belongs  to  a  former  and  more  L^^^^ 
barous  age,  and  indicates  a  policy  as  foreign  to  the  wisdom  as  it  i^^  ^^ 
the  humanity  of  our  own;  for  its  inevitable  tendency  and  aln^^^^ 
certain  result  would  be  to  force  every  man  who  has  onoe,  no  xxit/^'^^^ 
under  what  stress  of  circumstances,  deviated  from  the  strict  lin^^  ^' 
right,  to  follow  crime  as  a  business  lor  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  s^^  ^ 
open  upon  society  the  very  fiood-gates  of  wickedness  and  maoalL^*:?^* 

To  stimulate  the  feeling  of  self-respect,  the  manageiii.^^^ 
•of  the  separate  system  recognizee  the  principle  that  piimi^^^ 
have  rights.    Under  a  former  warden  this  was  exempliftedL    ^ 
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'tlie  Eastern  Penitentiarj.    A  keeper  complained  that  a  cer- 
tain prisoner  was  using  abusive  language,  declined  to  do  the 
'W'ork  given  him,  and  threatened  to  kill  any  one  who  entered 
bis  cell.     He  volunteered  the  advice  and  demanded  that  he 
should  be  placed  in  the  dark  cell.    The  warden  replied, 
**  When  I  want  your  advice  I  will  ask  it.     I  will  go  into  the 
cell  and  see  the  man."    The  keeper  begged  he  would  go 
armed  or  take  two  keepers  with   him.    "No,"  said  the 
^^arden,  "  I  allow  no  one  to  carry  deadly  weapons,  and  I 
'^ant  no  one  to  go  in  with  me.     You  may  stand  back  out- 
side the  door,  if  you  choose."    Then  quickly  opening  the 
door  and  as  quickly  approaching  the  prisoner,  taking  him  by 
surprise,  placing  his  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder  he  said: 
*'  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter.    You  are  a  good  worker,  and 
generally  do  your  duty."    The  man,  trembling  with  rage, 
'^plied :  "  I  am  imposed  upon.     T  am  willing  to  do  m}''  task, 
^ut  the  keeper  is  pushing  me  to  do  more  than  I  can."    The 
''harden  said :  "If  you  are  imix)8ed  upon  you  shall  be  pro- 
jected.    Although  you  are  a  prisoner,  you  have  your  rights. 
^    Will  investigate  it,  and  if  you  are  wronged,  I  will  take 
y^Ur  part,"  The  convict,  a  great  strong  man,  weighing  over 
*-O0  pounds,  leaned  against  the  wall,  with  his  head  bowed  on 
^»8  arm,  and  wept  bitterly,  saying:  "Mr,  Warden,  do  you 
'^^an  to  say  that  I  have  any  rights,  and  that  you  will  take 
'^^'  part?    I  will  do  anything  for  you.     If  you  want  me  to 
e  these  extra  pairs  of  shoes  I  will  get   up  earlier  and 
later  but  what  I  will  do  it." 
I'he  warden  went  out  and  called  the  keeper  aside  and 
^tid  that  there  was  an  order  for  shoes,  and  the  party  wanted 
^^^ertain  number  by  an  early  date,  and  that  he  was  pressing 
^^^  ^a  prisoner  and  requiring  more  of  him  than  his  task,  and 
^t*e  than  he  could  do;  so  he  told  the  keeper  if  any  one 
reprimanding  he  did,  and  not  the  prisoner.     He  then 
t  to  the  convict  and  explained  wherein  he  had  done 
*^iig  in  using  offensive  language  and  threats  to  his  keeper, 
^^t  that  he  would  see  that  he  was  not  imi)osed  uf)on.     The 
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prisoner  promised,  and  faithfully  kept  his  word,  to  be  v^^^^I- 
behaved  and  to  work  steadily.  This  point  of  the  right^^  oi 
prisoners  is  further  confirmed  by  a  convict  having  the  opt  ion 
of  receiving  visitors,  even  from  the  Acting  Committee.  Jf 

he  does  not  want  a  visit,  or  objects  to  a  certain  visitor,  s-^Jicb 
visit  is  not  forced  upon  him. 

This  provision  was  made  many  years  ago  by  the  Prl  ^on 
Society.     It  regards  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  St:«i,t« 
upon  the  society,  and  those   given  by  the  society  to       its 
Acting  Committee,  as  so  important  and  responsible  that  th^y 
should  be  used  with  the  greatest  judgment.     The  first  c^oii- 
sideration  is  not  to  lower  the  convict  still  lower;  not  to  tsi^lce 
away  his  spirit  of  individuality  ;  to  try  and  recognize  soi3ae 
rights,  and  to  let  him  feel  that  he  has  them.     In  a  word 
that  hd  is  a  man.     Hence  his  willingness  and  pleasure     to 
receive  visits  are  consulted.  It  is  verj*  seldom  that  the  visits 
are  denied.      He   is  grateful   for  them  and   desires  trbicir 
repetition.     The  privilege  is  only  exceeded  by  the  opportu- 
nity of  doing  good  and  to  fulfill  the  duty  requires  a  olose 
reliance  upon  the  Divine  guidance. 

That  this  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  prisoner  'with 
added  kindness  will  win,  was  illustrated  during  the   year 
with   a   self-willed,  reticent   Swiss  prisoner.      At  first    he 
wanted  no  visit.      Upon  the  door  being  opened  he  would 
exclaim,  "  Have  you  that  whisky — that's  all  I  want."      By 
proper  reply  and  declining  to  force  visits^  and  yet  by  offering 
him  reading  matter,  and  in  the  spring  by  giving  him  aecda 
and  plants  for  his  little  yard,  and  by  appropriate  references 
to  his  condition,  friendly  visits  were  made  and  an  improve- 
ment became  manifest. 

Among  the  rights  conferred   upon  prisoners  is  that  of 
shortening  their  sentences  by  good  behavior. 
The  Pennsylvania  law  on  this  subject  is  as  follows: 

''  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  all  prisonera  who  have  been  or  aball  hK^ 
ailer  be  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  State  of  VH!^ 
sylvahia  and  confined  in  any  State  prison  or  penitootiAiji  iaiSllip!^ 
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le  judgment  or  sentence  upon  such  conviction,  who  so  con- 
aselves  that  no  charge  of  misconduct  shall  be  sustained 
tem,  shall,  if  the  Governor  shall  so  direct,  have  a  deduction 
>Dth  on  each  of  the  first  two  years ;  of  two  months  on  each 
g  year  to  the  fifth  year,  and  of  three  months  on  each  follow- 
to  the  tenth  year,  and  of  four  months  on  each  remaining 
18  term  of  their  sentence  ;  and  shall  be  entitled  tn  their  dis- 
>  much  the  sooner,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  warden  or 
keeper  of  such  prison  or  penitentiary,  with  the  approval  of 
I  of  Inspectors  of  the  same. 

171^  Table  mill  exhibU  the  artwunt  of  time  in  years  and  months 
which  m^y  be  earned  by  convicts  under  the  above 

Commutation  Tmw. 
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— ^The  Commutation  Law  of  the  United  States,  (applicable 
.  S.  convicte),  which  was  approved  March  2(1,  1867,  allows  of 
on  of  but  one  month  in  each  year  from  the  term  of  their 

prisoner  has  the  further  right  to  object  to  the  person 
ip  with  him  when  this  duplication  becomes  necessary 
t  of  cells.  His  right  to  decide  on  the  kind  of  work 
what  respected,  being  governed  by  that  which  is  ap- 
ted  to   his  corridor.     He   may   thus   be   frequently 

ood  habits  that  prisoners  have  are  encouraged.  For 
J,  a  carpenter  was  accustomed  to  bathe  daily.  Soon 
ing  in  he  asked  i^ermission  to  build  a  bath-tub  in  his 
i  it  was  granted.  Then  he  wished  to  put  up  a  closet 
18  allowed.  He  made  himself  a  table,  and  being  an 
it  workman,  he  has  his  tools,  and  is  furnished  lumber, 
mes  from  a  study  of  the  character  and  ability  of  each 
ual  prisoner,  and  who  will  not  say  it  is  the  best  sys- 
jp  devised. 
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A  case  of  wise  discrimination  occurred  when  a  miller 
received.    The  Warden  utilized  him.    Previously  the  fl 
was  bought  for  the  institution.     A  mill  was  erected  and 
miller  put  to  work  grinding  grain  and  teaching  other  p^ 
oners  the  art  of  milling,  so  that  when  his  term  expi 
there  would  be  a  succession  of  millers,  thus  introducS.  "v^g 
another  and  valuable  industry,  and  saving  money. 

In  this  connection  we  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to 

refer  to  the  able  administration  of  Michael  J.  Cassiday,  'ft^  1^ 
present  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

It  was  natural  for  us  to  feel  that  in  the  resignation  of 
late  Warden,  Edward  Townsend,  so   long  a  member 
officer  of  this  society,  and  so  efficient  in  every  departm 
that  he  filled,  that  we  would  bo  unable  to  fill  his  place, 
fortunately  for  the  cause  in  which  we  are  interested, 
successor  has  proven  not  only  competent  but  satisfacto 
He  has  introduced  the  weekly  bath  for  each  prisoner.     Thi 
are  about  1,000  inmates  at  this  time,  and  by  judicious  ncm 
agement,  having  several  bath-rooms,  he  succeeds  in  secur* 
to  each  prisoner  the  opportunity  of  a  bath. 

Some  prisoners  being  gardeners,  he  has  had  greater  att ^^" 

tion  paid  to  cultivating  flowers.  The  spaces  between  trrrihe 
corridors  admit  of  flower  beds  and  conservatories,  a^^nd 
having  good  mechanics  he  put  them  to  work  and  bu — -JJlt 
several  greenhouses.  One,  quite  large,  has«a  fine  dispK^  '^7 
of  roses  and  other  flowers,  which  are  for  sale  for  the  ben^^^^^ 
of  the  institution.  He  makes  a  tasteful  display  of  them  -•  *^ 
convenient  places  in  the  building. 

He  continues  the  plan  of  gathering  the  employes  of  i,:^^^^ 
institution  five  evenings  of  each  week,  especially  duri*^ -^^^S 
the  winter  months,  in  his  office,  for  conference  and  instri]^^  *^^?' 
tion  in  prison  discipline  and  a  proper  understanding  of  th^^-^^^^ 
duties.  Books  and  papers  on  the  subject  are  sometim*  0:^^^^ 
referred  to,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  th^r:^^  .  J^ 
system  of  making  good  prison  kee^^rs.     In  connection  ynW  -^ ' 
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mbject  we  quote  from  an  esteemed  correspondent  who 
allades  to  this  principle  in  the  State  of  New  York : 

» make  the  discipline  of  our  prisoos  effective  in  the  reformation 
dr  inmates  the  standard  of  official  qualification  in  the  officers 
be  advanced  to  a  higher  point  than  has  ever  yet,  as  a  general 
»een  attained.  There  should  be  on  the  part  of  the  officers  a 
^  desire  and  intention,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  this  great  result. 
\  Udeling  and  purpose,  really  existing  and  operating  in  the  minds 
prison  officers,  would  of  itself  revolutionize  the  prison  mana^^ 
of  our  State— yes,  of  our  country  and  the  world.    It  is  not  so 

any  specific  apparatus  that  is  needed,  as  it  is  the  introduction 
eally  benevolent  spirit  into  our  entire  prison  arrangements.    It 

exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues  as  related  to  man  that  is 
d,  exhibited  under  the  control  of  principle  and  conscience,  not 
re  sentiment  and  impulse.  Once  let  prison  officers  understand 
tieir  business  is  to  reform,  and  not  merely  to  punUh,  their  fellow- 
ind  let  their  intention  be  conformed  to  this  conviction,  and  they 
>eedi]y  become  inventive  as  to  specific  methods. 

le  warden  seems  gifted  in  very  promptly  deciding 
equeets  of  prisoners.  He  gives  a  full  and  ready  hearing 
Aswer  to  each,  and  has  co-operated  in  keeping  out  of 
enitentiary  that  injurious  literature  that  infests  society, 
horrible  illustrations  and  sensational  stories. 
!  sees,  as  does  every  visitor  of  the  Society  and  the  able 
1  of  Inspectors,  the  necessity  for  additional  cells^  so  that 
I  shall  not  be  more  than  one  prisoner  in  a  cell.  The 
>f  the  State,  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  the  expo- 
se of  every  one  accustomed  to  visiting  the  penitentiary, 
re  for  a  separation  of  one  convict  from  another, 
lere  are  several  means  of  effecting  this  requirement, 
is  to  give  us  more  cells ;  this  is  the  first  thought,  but 
he  best.  Let  the  counties  have  proper  jails,  and  visiting 
nittees  in  each,  and  keep  at  home  their  convicts,  except 
treme  cases.  We  know  many  county  jails  that  are  not 
and  yet  their  convicts  are  sent  to  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
•  Another  is  to  make  the  sentences  shorter.  Long 
B  discourage ;  the  prisoner  grows  morose ;  he  loses  hope, 
rmation,  if  at  all,  takes  place  generally  in  the  first 
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three  years ;  but  we  submit  as  the  better  plan,  to  abdXA  aU 
time  sentences.  When  the  person  charged  with  crime  is  proven 
guilty,  sentence  to  the  penitentiary — a  place  for  repentance. 
He  is  morally  sick ;  he  requires  medicine.  Treat  him  as  we 
would  a  diseased  person.  Give  the  medicine  until  he  is 
cured/and  cease  giving  it  when  restored. 

As  it  is  now,  the  court  goes  by  the  law  book,  and  not  by 
the  individual.  There  are  circumstances  and  conditions  in 
every  convicted  person  that  cannot  be  generalized  by  a 
written  law;  and  it  is  not  fair  that  it  should  be.  The 
Howard  Association  of  England  says : 

"All  prisoners  of  the  habitual   misdemeanant  class  should  be 
liberated  only  on  such  probation,  or  during  good  behavior.   Tbii 
failing,  they  should  be  promptly  remitted  to  prison  for  a  further 
degree  of  training.    And,  if  necessary,  the  original  term  of  liability 
should  be  extended  or  repeated  if  no  real  evidence  and  proof  of 
reformation  were  forthcoming  at  its  expiration.    In  his  own  interests 
and  those  of  society,  every  criminal,  after  a  first  imprisonment^  shoold 
be  safely  ''  put  through  "  into  industrious  and  honest  habits.    And, 
like  a  damaged  boat,  he  should  be  overhauled  again  and  agun,  ontft 
able  to  float  safely  along  the  social  stream.    For  it  is  utter  folly, 
morally  and  financially,  to  discharge,  as  at  present*  thousands  of  pris- 
oners annually,  with  the  certainty  that  they'^re  not  qualified  to  cease 
their  depredations  or  to  live  honestly." 

This  principle  of  imprisonment  which  we  present,  as  a 
remedy  for  crime,  must  be  supplemeted  by  a  committee  or 
commission  composed  of  those  familiar  with  the  daily  lives 
of  the  prisoners,  certain  officials  of  the  institution  and  such 
visitors  who  are  qualified  by  their  judgment  and  their  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duties.     Thus  a  very  safe  and  laudabl 
system   would  be   introduced  for  protecting    society  an 
reforming  the  criminal.     It  is  directly  in  the  line  of  tb 
separate  and  individual  treatment. 

There  is  a  manifest  increase  in  the  category  of  crim 
without  being  an  actual  increase  of  criminals.     It  may 
that  an  advanced  civilization  characterizes  as  crimes  wbas^t 
were  at  one  time  classed  as  misdemeanors.    The  ooanti* 
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Bending  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  convicts  sentenced 
for  one  and  two  years  for  being  tramps,  and  against  whom 
no  other  charge  had  been  made  than  vagrancy,  the  parties 
ipeere  seeking  employment  and  were  simply  arrested  because 
oat  of  work  and  without  a  home.  Three  came  lately  from 
Sucks  County,  and  two  each  from  several  others.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  penitentiary  continues  to  be  over- 
crowded. 

The  Moral  Instructor,  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ashton,  ably  continues 
liis  Sabbath  morning  exercises.  The  singers  and  speakers 
appear  with  ^marked  regularity  at  nine  o'clock,  and  divide 
off  into  the  different  corridors,  giving  acceptable  interest 
and  instruction  to  the  prisoners,  who  are  allowed  to  unite 
with  the  singing,  each  one  being  furnished  with  a  hymn 
book. 

The  popularity  of  these  gatherings  became  so  great  last 
year  that  the  number  of  persons  admitted  had  to  be  limited 
to  those  procuring  tickets,  about  seventy-five,  and  compris- 
ing members  and  those  sympathizing  with  them,  of  almost 
^V'^ry  denomination. 

rVhe  oldest  keeper,  still  active  in  his  duties,  and  very 
eflS^cient,  is  WJlliam  Noble.  He  has  held  his  position  under 
ev'^ry  warden  that  has  been  in  office,  and  now  has  the  com- 
plixnentary  mark  on  the  left  shoulder,  "  forty-five  years* 


semce." 


The  necessity  for  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners 

is    constantly  experienced.    Several  of  our  members  have 

ofiered  to  contribute  sums  of  $1,000,  provided  ten  such 

could  be  found,  and  thus  create  a  permanent  fund  that  would 

aid  those  ^  orthy  of  being  helped,  when  upon  their  discharge 

\       they  require  it. 

I  Our  work  will  forever  remain   incomplete  until  this  is 

ft  •^^mplished.  The  reasons  why  this  is  demanded  are  fully 
m  ^  forth  in  the  following  memorial  to  the  Senate  and  House 
>m  ^  Hepresentatives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
^m     P'^nted  a  few  days  ago,  hoping  that  what  we  are  unable  to 
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raise  among  ourselves  will  be  supplied  by  the  State,  a  souroi 
indeed  from  which  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  it 

We  still  trust  the  ten  contributors  of  $1,000  each  will  k 
found. 

MEMORIAL. 
Gentlemen  : 

''  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  PoUio 
Prisons/'  founded  in  1787,  and  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Peno^* 
vania,  feels  the  need  of  State  pecuniary  aid. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  its  memhers  have  rendered  penoDftli 
constant  and  gratuitous  care  to  the  pnsoners  of  fully  one-half  of  thii 
State,  visiting  them  continuously  in  their  cells,  giving  them  wisecodn- 
sel,  urging  reformation,  and  encouraging  and  aiding  them  by  ef«7 
means  in  their  power;  and  being  rewarded  by  frequent  changM  in 
their  conditions,  not  only  while  in  confinement,  but  after  dischaigi^ 
in  some  instances  finding  them  occupying  honorable  placei  in 
society. 

The  separate  system  of  our  State — the  model  system  of  the  worid 
— admits  admirably  of  that  treatment,  whereby  re-commitments  tn 
lessened  and  the  opportunities  for  reformation  increased. 

The  voluntary  contributions  of  the  members  of  this  society,  tbrovgik 
these  many  years,  are  inadequate  for  perfecting  a  work  which  ttfii 
not  only  the  lives  and  characters  of  human  beings,  but  thousandi  of 
dollars  to  the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  g^ves  greats 
protection  to  the  community  and  exalts  the  standingof  our  common- 
wealth. 

We  believe  that  only  about' $6,000  have  ever  been  received  from  tk^^ 
State  during  this  century  of  hard  labor,  and  it  is  found  absolatel^ 
necessary,  if  we  expect  to  prevent  crime,  reform  the  criminalSi 
form  our  whole  duty  as  citizens,  and  add  greater  protection  to 
community,  that  we  have  a  place  or  places  to  which  to  direct  d< 
ing  prisoners  upon  their  discharge,  at  least  for  a  few  days,  antU 
can  find  employment  or  a  suitable  boarding  house. 

It  is  manifestly  improvident  and  a  dereliction  of  duty,  after 
counseling  and  befriending  a  prisoner  for  perhaps  a  term  of 
obtaining  his  confidence  and  finding  him  determined  to  refium, 
leave  him  on  his  discharge,  without  a  home,  without  a  friend 
without  employment. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  his  old  home  has.  been 
death  has  removed  loved  ones,  and  no  place  is  open  bol-. 
drinking  and  lodging  places  where  the  charge  is  wUhln 
means. 
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It  18  at  such  times  the  Prison  Society  requires  a  fund  that  with 
lodicious  care  will  afford  relief  to  the  deserving,  and  perfect  the  work 
iSbKf  have  been  doing. 

If  sick,  or  requiring  help  to  reach  distant  homes,  it  is  especially 
neoessary  to  have  the  means  for  rendering  aid. 

It  often  happens  that  tools,  employment  and  a  start  in  some  way, 
Are  required  to  insure  a  better  life.  After  a  prisoner  has  been  taught 
a  trade  and  has  contracted  habits  of  industry,  and  is  a  good  workman, 
and  is  willing  to  go  to  work,  it  is  essential  that  upon  his  discharge  he 
■hoold  be  judiciously  aided  to  overcome  the  many  difficulties  that 
beset  him. 

Another  reason  for  appealing  to  you  is,  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year  proper  clothing  is  required.  It  is  true  a  cotton  suit  is  furnished 
by  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
wben  the  old  clothing  is  too  much  injured  by  the  lapse  of  time,  but  it 
ia  not  suffidenty  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  provide  that  which  is 
warm  and  sufficiently  respectable. 

Aa  Fhiladelphians,  we  have  the  care  in  this  way  of  the  prisoners 
from  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  and  we  could  mention  many  addi- 
tional reasons  why  this  society  appeals  to  you  for  the  appropriation 
of  16,000  for  the  next  two  years,  to  be  drawn,  say  quarterly,  and 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  deserving  prisoners  discharged  from  the 
Sisto  Penitentiary  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not 
one  dollar  for  the  pay  of  any  one  of  its  members. 

Very  respectfully,  by  order  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Allevi- 
ating the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 

James  J.  Barclay,  President^ 

John  J.  Lytle,  Secretary. 
Vkgkadapkia,  Deeember,  1882. 

While  these  efibrta  are  being  made  tor  the  welfare  of  the 
larged  priBODers  who  are  anxious  to  avoid  falling  into 
^ir  former  criminal  habits  and  who  deserve  care  and  en- 
^aragement,  we  note  with  gratitude  that  the  Matron,  Mrs. 
Susan  McCoy,  continues  faithfully  at  her  post,  in  the 
B^oman's  Department,  contributing  her  time  and  counsel 
tlOBt  eameatly,  to  reform  those  placed  under  her  charge. 

About  one-fortieth  of  the  inmates  of  the  Eastern  Pen- 
itentiary are  women,  and  to  them  Mrs.  McCoy  acts  the  part 
(tf  a  friend^  a  mother  and  an  excellent^  adviser,  and  it  is  a 
ooearreDoe  that  any  of  them  are  re-committed.    The 
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opportunity  for  woman's  influence  in  our  prisons  might  be 
extended  to  advantage. 

Societt's  Agent  of  the  Eastern  Pbnitbntiart. 

We  cannot  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  work  of 
this  society  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  without  a  special 
reference  to  the  very  important  and  satisfactory  services  of 
Wilmer  W.  Walter,  as  the  agent. 

He  visits  especially  every  prisoner  about  to  be  discharged, 
and  sees  to  his  outfit  and  his  future.  lie  carries  with  him 
tickets  for  meals  and  boarding  houses  for  temporary  aid;  be 
assists  those  who  wish  to  reach  distant  homes,  and  endeavors 
to  obtain  employment  for  all.  His  hand  is  open  to  the  needy 
just  at  the  time  when  help  is  most  desired,  and  the  aid  he 
renders  is  greatly  appreciated.  While  it  goes  far  towards 
preserving  from  a  return  to  a  life  of  crime,  it  saves  the  State 
both  treasure  and  disgrace.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
more  could  be  done,  if  the  means  were  provided. 

The  following  brief  extract  from  his  report  will  prove  hia 
useful  and  arduous  position,  and  we  know  cases  where  he 
has  aided  the  deserving,  who  have  been  discharged  over  ten 
years,  but  who  have  become  prostrated  by  sickness  or  VD^^ 
fortune,  and  naturally  turn  to  their  old  benefiictors.    It   ^ 
no  ordinary  satisfaction  to  contribute  to  their  comfort  ft*    ' 
reward  to  their  faithfulness. 

Mr.  Walter  says: — 

To  the  Commiltee  on  Dischirged  Prisoners  of  the  Evulem 
PhUada. 

Gentlemen : 

Below  please  find  a  summary  of  my  work  as  your  agent  for  the 
ending  Twelfth  mo.  12th,  18S2. 

Total  number  Prisoners  discharged  during  the  year,         -  '^ 

Of  this  number  there  went  to  the  country,     -        -        -         l^ 
Remained  in  the  city,  -       ^       .       -       -       •       -     223        ^j 

I  accompanied  to  the  depots  and  procured  tickets  for     •  ^ 
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procured  tranBportation,  partially  with  the  Society's 

IViads.  fox- 5 

situatiotis  for--^----  9 

-^^^Oy  procured  4  sets  of  mechanics'  tools, 

^        1  suit  of  clothes  and  17  articles  of  clothing. 
^^n:ii8hed  87  with  meals  and  16  with  lodging. 
^<x>oiired  permit  and  accompanied  on/t  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
secured  after  much  labor  and  difficulty,  a  permit,  and  sent  oim  to 
%he  Insane  Asylum,  at  Norristown. 

old  man,  discharged  and  having  no  home,  being  sick,  secured  his 
admission  to  the  Almshouse. 

X^uring  the  year  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  care  of  the  discharged 
'W'ell  as  to  U^oee  still  under  sentence,  and  have  endeavored  faithfully 
impress  upon  the  prisoners,  the  necessity  of  forsaking  their  evil 
and  leading  useful  lives,  as  good  citizens,  upon  their  discharge, 
a  sample  of  some  of  my  work  and  the  fruits  thereof,  I  would 
^xition  the  following  cases : 
Oiae  who  is  still  under  sentence,  during  last  year  called  me  to  his  cell 
^>od  told  me  that  owing  to  the  loss  of  an  arm  in  the  service  of  his 
^^^^Oxitiy  during  the  late  Rebellion,  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from 
5^^  Ck>vemmeni.  This  he  had  saved  and  he  was  desirous  of  investing 
^^  in  a  home  for  himself  and  family ,"jbo  that  upon  his  release  he  might 
^^ve  %  home,  and  be  away  from  his  evil  associates.  At  his  request  I 
^^"^1^  upon  his.  wife  and  talked  the  matter  over  and  the  result  was, 
Ir*^^^  going  to  see  a  property  at  Vineland,  N.  J  ,  whioh  pleased  his  wife, 
^  ^^  the  details  of  the  purchase  arranged,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  all  the 
^^P«r8  in  proper  shape  and  recorded,  and  the  wife  now  occupies  it^ 
^^^^ting  her  husband's  discharge. 

Ajiother  who  was  discharged  during  October,  had  over  $2,000  in 

ey  and  securities.    After  leaving  the  prison  some  of  his  old  friends 

around  the  gate,  wishing  to  have  what  they  called  "  a  good  time 

him*' — I,  however,  held  on  to  my  man  and  took  him  to  the 

«Ii^  Trust  Co.,  where  I  had  him  deposit  ais  valuables  and  thus 

^''^Tented  the  pretended  friends,  but  the  most  dangerous  of  enemies 

^^  tihe  discharged,  from  reaching  him  further. 

Ismumerable  cases  could  be  given,  but  they  are  only  counterparts  of 

^^  above.— One  of  the  greatest  evils  I  have  to  contend  with  for  the 

^*'i%onen,  is  that  many  af  them  when  they  come  out,  have  no  place  to 

^Hich  to  go.    During  the  year,  at  the  Society's  expense,  I  have  fur- 

^^^lied  lodgings  and  meals  to  some,  (as  you  will  note  by  the  report,)  and 

^^^  tried  to  care  for  them  until  they  could  get  something  to  do,  or 

^^^  leave  the  city  and  try  elsewhere.    It  seems  as  though  some  tem- 

^^taiy  home,  or  other  provision  should  be  made  for  such  men  and 
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thuB  save  them  from  the  encroachments  of  sharpers  and  other  m  m 

proper  influences,  leading  to  unfortunate  re-commitments. 

I  have  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Society  and  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  yielded  to  temptation,  tt.j 
thus  become  subject  to  the  rigors  of  the  law,  and  trust  my  labors  n:i. 
not  have  been  in  vain.    My  thanks  are  also  due  the  officers  of 
prison  for  their  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  to  me,  and  trustin 
that  my  labors  may  have  met  your  approval,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  W.  Walter,  Agent. 

P.  S. — I  am  in  receipt  constantly,  of  letters  from  those  who  leave 
the  city,  and  all  of  them  expressing  the  greatest  regard  for  their  man] 
attentions,  etc.,  from  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  are  full  of  ho] 
for  their  future  careers.    These  letters  I  am  always  glad  to  receive^  ^ 
and  generally  answer. 

For  instance,  one  says:  "I  have  reached  home  and  have  been 
working  at  the  shoemaking  business  ever  since.  Remember  me,  for 
I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  tools  and  your  timely  aid." 

The  excellent  rules  placed  in  each  cell  by  the  Inspectors, 
and  the  kind  manner  with  which  thej  are  presented,  are-^ 
worthy  of  notice  in  our  repoi;t. 

The  plain  and  valuable  admonition  given  the  prisoners- 
upon  the  same  card,  proves  how  earnestly  they  are  strivinf^ 
to  save  them  mentally,  physically  and  spiritually.  We  ex- 
tract as  follows: 

Fint. — You  must  keep  your  person,  cell  and  utensils  clean  and  l 
order. 

Second, — You  must  obey  promptly  all  directions  given  to  you,  eithei^ 
by  the  Inspectors,  Warden  or  Overseer. 

Third. — You  must  not  make  any  unnecessary  noise,  either  by  singing 
whistling,  or  in  any  other  manner,  but  in  all  respects  presenr 
becoming  order.    You  must  not  try  to  communicate  with  youf 
fellow-prisoners  in   the  adjoining  cells,  either  from  your 
apartment,  or  during  the  time  you  are  exercising  in  your  yard. 

Fourth. — All  surplus  food  must  be  placed  in  the  vessel  provided  fo 
that  purpose;  and  all  wastage  of  materials,  or  other  dirt,  must  b* 
carefully  collected  and  handed  out  of  the  cell  when  called  for  b^ 
the  Overseer. 

Fifth.'-Yoxx  must  apply  yourself  industriously  at  whatever  emplo 
ment  is  assigned  to  you,  and  when  your  task  is  finished,  it  ' 
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lecommended  that  your  time  be  devoted  to  the  proper  improve- 
ment of  yoar  mind,  either  in  reading  the  books  pnivided  for  the 
purpose,  or  in  case  you  cannot  read,  in  learning  to  do  so. 

i.— Should  you  have  any  complaint  to  make  against  the  Overseer 
having  charge  of  you,  make  it  to  the  Warden  or  Inspector;  if 
•gainst  the  Warden,  to  an  Inspector. 

\. — ^Be  at  all  times,  in  your  intercourse  with  the  Penitentiary, 
respectful  and  courteous,  and  nevpr  suffer  yourself  to  be  led  astray 
from  your  duties  by  angry  or  revengeful  feelings. 

£9^0^.— Observe  the  Sabbath;  though  you  are  separated  from  the 
world,  the  day  is  not  lees  holy. 

^e  Inspectors  desire  to  treat  every  prisoner  under  their  charge 

^th  humanity  and  kindness ;  and  they  hope  that  in  return  the  pris~ 

^'^^  will  strictly  conform  to  the  rules  adopted  for  his  government, 

^hicli  are  not  merely  advisory,  but  are  law  to  him,  especially  the  third, 

▼iolation  of  which  will  incur  proper  punishment. 

NoHee,  Violations  of  these  rules  or  any  part  of  the  discipline 
^  tile  Institution,  will^deprive  the' prisoner  of  the  benefit  of  the 
^-ouxinutation  Law. 


^-  The  effects  of  self-abuse  are  so  numerous  and  so  terrible,  that 
"  %liould  be  warned  against  it;  the  responsibilities  of  our  relations 
^oa  make  it' our  duty  to  give  you  this  warning. 

e  results  of  this  destructive  vice  appear;  first  in  the  derangement 


^     ^lle  digestion,  respiration,  circulation  and  absorption  of  the  secre- 
^^'**'^,  which  are  most  ruinous  in  their  effects. 


insidious  and  fatal  disease,  pulmonary  consumption,  termi- 
>13|{  in  speedy  death,  is  a  common  result. 
-^^   produces  the  most  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  tumors. 


^  ^"^^Iblons  engorgements,  derangements  of  the  skin,  blotches,  dropsies, 
^^■iowhoges  of  the  lungs,  and  a  most  troublesome  marasmus,  or,  in 


words,  a  consumption  of  the  flesh. 
^^  also  weakens  the  genital  functions  and  produces  derangements  of 
^  nervous  system,  which  are  often  incurable. 

Among  the  disastrous  effects  produced  is  the  entire  destruction 
^%e  intellectual  faculties,  which  become  incapacitnted  for  all  useful 
pations.    Those  who  habituate  themselves  to  this  debasing  vice, 
^nently  lose  all  taste  for  society,  and  seek  solitude  under  the  idea 
t  their  crimes  may  be  detected  in  their  faces. 
^«lf>po11ution  brings  its  victims  to  a  level  with  the  brutes ;  it  deprives 
of  the  best  privileges  of  intellis;ence  and  reason ;  it  exhausts  all 
pleesaies  of  life,  and  confirmed  insanity  follows. 
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The  statistics  of  the  Insane  Asylums  of  the  country  show  thataliqee 
perceutage  of  the  inmates  have  been  brought  there  by  this  humilistioi 
And  polluting  vice. 

3.  The  penalty  incurred  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  sufferer  thii 
one  of  nature's  holiest  laws  has  been  set  at  naught  and  violated. 

4.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  chastity,  and  leads  to  impuritf  of 
thought  and  licentiousness  of  life.  It  produces  self-abhorrenoe,  shsms 
and  remorse. 

It  debases  the  moral  faculties,  because  it  is  a  sin  against  natazssnd 
a  sin  against  God,  and  whatever  is  wrong,  is  injurious  to  the  wholi 
man — Body,  Mind  and  Soul. 

It  is  wroug  because  it  enfeebles  both  body  and  mind,  and  beoomii 
almost  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  reformation  of  character. 

He  who  continues  this  habit  cannot  have  either  a  healthy  bodji  ft 
sound  mind,  or  pure  morals.  He  cannot  perform  his  due  share  of 
labor  in  any  of  the  departments  of  life.  He  cannot  think  and  judge 
correctly.  He  cannot  enjoy  the  truths  of  nature  or  of  science,  neither 
can  he  appreciate  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Revealed  Beligios. 
He  destroys  himself. 

Let  all  who  have  been  addicted  to  this  loathsome  vice  here  desoribedi 
€top,  at  once  Stop ! 

THE  COUNTY  PRISON— MOYAMENSING. 

A  no  less  important  field  of  operation  is  foand  in  the 
County  Prison  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.    The  Committee 
havinc^  this  Institution  especially   under  their  charge,  in 
behalf  of  this  Society,  report  the  number  of  visits  for  the 
past  year  as  177,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  cells,  the  general  condition,  excellent.    There  is  an  io- 
<;reasing  demand,  more  urgent  than  ever,  for  more  room  or 
a  new  prison.     A  special  committee  to  confer  with  the  •<>• 
ciety  for  organized  charities  has  been  appointed  to  apply  *^ 
the  City  Council  for  relief  in  this  direction,  and  the  repoJ^ 
to  this  time,  encourage  us  to  believe  the  application  will  ■>• 
granted. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  that  work  be  furnished  those  i^" 
prisoned,  not  only  that  trades  be  taught,  but  for  actual  datij 
•employment.    There  is  an  immense  amount  of  strength  ao^ 
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▼it^ctlitj  lost  by  idleness,  and  we  may  add  that  that  condi- 
tio¥i  does  not  contribate  to  reformation  or  virtue.  A  f^ood 
cl&88  of  reading  matter  sboald  be  furnished  the  tried  and  the 
tti:it;ried  departments. 

"Phe  able  Board  of  Inspectors,  doubtless,  are  doing  what 
^ey  can  for  the  welfare  of  all,  but  they  labor  under  many 
d.iaadvantage6. 

Xt  is  gratifying  to  know  that  through  the  efforts  of  our 
Prison  Agent,  Charles  Heritage,  there  have  been  per- 

itted  an  organ  and  singing,  in  connection  with  the  reli- 
l^oias  exercises,  once  a  week.  The  beneficial  results  already 
nci&nifeBted,  will  doubtless  increase  such  good  work. 

This  reference  to  the  Prison  Agent  brings  to  our  report 
sad  page,  of  recounting  the  death  of  William  J.  Mullen, 
bich  occurred  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1882. 

-^t  a  meeting  held  six  days  afterwards  by  this  Society,  a 
nixniber  of  members  paid  appropriate  and  impressive  tributes 
to  l^is  memory,  and  Alfred  H.  Love  offered  the  following : 

MEMORIAL. 

'ATJae  cloud  that  was  unmistakably  rising  near  the  setting  sun  has 
o^enpretd  this  Society. 

The  revered  friend,  &ilhful  officer  and  indefatigable  philanthropist, 

'^'Villum  James  Mullen,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  has  yielded  to  the 

^n Amities  of  age,  the  wear  and  strain  of  peculiar  and  arduous  duties, 

ti'he  inroads  of  disease,  and  that  natural  limit  to  the  lease  of  the 

mortal,  for  the  grander  victories  of  the  spiritual  and  immortal  ezist- 


^Qt  there  are  clouds  that  are  so  illuminated  by  the  fountain  of  light, 
^^^1  instead  of  gloom,  they  shed  a  glow  of  effulgence  over  all,  and 
*f^^  for  the  people,  as  of  yore.  "  the  pillar  of  a  cloud  by  day  to  lead 
^^  the  way." 

*^  Was  emphatically  thus  with  this  remarkable  character. 
^  ^teinely  sensible  of  the  void  that  has  thus  been  created  in  our 
J^ety,  and  with  a  full  assurance  of  the  inadequacy  of  any  formal 
^^^itUion  to  fiilly  express  our  sorrow,  appreciation  and  respect,  we 
^  ^efvortheleM  moved  in  resolution : 

^nt   That  William  J.  Mullen,  our  late  Prison  Agent,  has  faith- 
^v  performed  the  duties  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1854,  and  to 
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which  he  has  devoted  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life,  not  alone  to  mi 
the  obligations  to  us,  but  because,  realizing  the  injunction  "  bear 
one  another's  burdens,*'  he  felt  the  higher  obligations  to  created 
Creator. 

Whenever  a  human  being  had  missed  his  way  amid  the  rougl 
places  of  life,  he  not  only  sought,  by  persistent  and  untiring  effoi 
to  make  *'  the  way  plain   and  the  crooked  paths  straight,"  but 
restore  that  person  to  the  true  road  that  leadeth  unto  righteousn 
Not  alone  this,  but  he  had  a  natural  abhorrence  to  injustice  and  im^ 
position.    He  knew  the  rigors  of  statutory  law,  the  cruelty  of  passio! 
and  revenge,  and  the  abuse  of  power  where  pecuniary  consideration 
were  involved  under  the  committing  magistracy,  and  he  grappled  with 
the  gigantic  subject  of  saving  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  innocen 
from    unjust  and  oppressive  incarceration.    With  almost  fiitherl 
care  he  shielded  the  household;    he  reverenced  the  home,  and  b; 
every  means  in  his  power  kept  parents  and  children  together.    H 
stood  the  champion  of  mercy  between  the  unprotected  victim  an 
the  cold  letter  of  the  law  book,  and,  with  convincing  argaments  ol 
facts,  showed  the  abuse  of  the  old  order  of  committing  constables,  d 
pending  upon  fees,  ifi^Kd  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  substitutioi 
of  the  present  paid  magistracy  system. 

Second.    Resolved,  That  not  only  do  we  hold  him  in  affeotionat 
and  grateful  remembrance  for  his  punctual  attendance  at  our  meeto:^ 
ings,  in  the  courts  and  at  our  County  Prison,  seldom  missing  a  single  i 
hour,  whether  in  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  severity  of  winter,  b^. 
day,  and,  if  required,  even  by  night ;  not  only  do  the  fifty  five  tho 
and  and  more  of  human  beings  who  have  been  released  through  hi 
interposition  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  but  the  city  of  Philadelphi 
has  cause  to  acknowledge  his  labors,  inasmuch   as  he  saved 
treasury,  since  the  commencement  of  his  agency,  over  $650,000,  ai 
a  much  larger  amount  to  those  directly  interested. 

Third.    Resolved,  That  as  Prison  Agent  and  as  a  humanitarian 
fulfilled  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  obligations  of  the  righteous. 

''I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat.*' — He  distributed  food 
those  in  want  during  the  severe  winters,  and,  indeed,  at  all  times, 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink." — He  always  had  *'  the  cup  of  c 
water  "  for  the  needy,  and,  as  a  temperance  man,  was  earnest  and  acti 
in  establishing  drinking  fountains  for  man  and  beast.    "I  wi 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in."— He  was  instrumental  in  foundin 
home  for  the  poor  and  wandering.    The  House  of  Industry,  in  Mo; 
mensing  District,  stands  a  monument  to  his  zeal  and  sympathy,  a 
its  success  gave  an  impetus  to  the  preoent  efficient  system  of  organii 
charities  in  Philadelphia. 
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**  Naked  and  ye  clothed  me,"  "  I  was  sick  and  ve  visited  me." — He 
Gflkrly  moved  in  supplying  clothing  to  the  destitute,  and  establishing  a 
<^i8f>en8ary»  which  has  given  relief  to  thousands  of  persons.  His  de- 
t-ernnination  to  make  use  of  vacant  churches  at  night  as  lodging  places, 
^'^s^^'b^r  than  have  the  homeless  turned  upon  the  street,  and  to  use  them 
^y  <lay  as  workshops,  rather  than  have  vagrants  and  paupers,  led  to 
^l^e  fbunding  of  the  "  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Employment  and 
I>^«^TUCtion  of  the  Poor/'  and  out  of  such  efforts  was  developed  the 
^y«t«m  of  soup  houses;  and,  when  the  trying  times  of  the  rebellion 
upon  us,  he  was  faithfully  caring  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

e  so  favored  equal  rights,  anti-slavery,  temperance  and  peace,  that 
^^  "Was  found  working  with  all,  for  the  uplifting  of  the  people.    He  was 

£rst  president  of  the  Female  Medical  College,  and  remained  such 
several  years.  "  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me." — This  was 
^-*^ other  inspiration  of  his  life  and  he  united  himself  with  the  Phila- 
"^  ^l  I^hia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.  He  was 
'KII^mI  with  sympathy  for  all;  his  ear  was  open  to  the  sorrows  and 
^^^»Yi plaints  of  His  fellow-beings,  and  his  hand  ever  ready  to  assist  and 


*'^'^«.    He  had  the  indomitable  courage  and  unfaltering  faith  "  that 
^•■*ll  remove  mountains.*' 


e  was  cordially  taken  by  the  hand  by  our  venerable  president, 
J.  Barclay;  the  judges  of  our  courts  and  officials  everywhere 
nowledged  his  untiring  devotion,  and  it  drew  from  our  departed  and 
«red  vice-president,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  who,  as  president  of  the 
of  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison,  had  abundant  opportunity 
kiowing  his  labors  in  that  institution,  the  remark:  "You  scarcely 
^*^CDw  the  worth  of  William  J.  Mullen."    He  was  no  one's  successor; 
^^^^  like  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  he  made  the  office  he  so 


ciently  filled,  and  he  leaves  it  with  requirements  so  high  and  so 
Cftcult  to  meet,  that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibility  and 
^  v^ost  inability  to  fill  it. 

Se  was  more  than  Prison  Agent,  more  than  owr  agent ;  he  was  the 
ner's  friend,  and  an  agency  of  that  Divine  power  that  has  decreed 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
^^e  done  it  unto  me." 

-As  his  days  were  days  of  usefulness  and  righteousness,  his  close  was 
^  e  of  peace.    He  passed  to  his  reward  "  as  one  who  takes  the  drapery 
lui  coach  about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

T6iuih.    Ruolwd^  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  that  sincere 

^3^inpathy  that  is  genuine,  because  from  long  and  close  association  we 

^^^rned  his  worth,  and  if  we  have  lost  a  friend  and  co-laborer,  dearly 

^^lored,  <&<y  have  lost  a  still  greater  treasure  in  the  father  and  the 

^^Sbt  of  the  housekold. 
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Fifth.  Resolved,  That  the  above  be  spread  upon  the  miDUies  and 
printed  in  the  public  papers,  and  that  a  committee  present  a  copy  to 
the  family. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Philadelphia  furnished  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Mullen  so  competent  as  Charles  Heritage,  who  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  County 
Prison  and  of  the  Prison  Society.  He  has  investigated  the 
cases  of  many  who  had  been  convicted  for  very  trifling  of- 
fences, and  has  procured  their  discharge  after  making  the 
facts  known  to  the  proper  authorities.  Some  of  them  are  as 
follows: 

Five  young  men  for  stealing  a  ride  on  a  freight  car — ^they 
did  not  know  they  were  violating  the  law.  A  small  boy  of 
12  years  for  the  larceny  of  52  cents — he  had  been  enticed 
away  from  his  home  in  Massachusetts;  his  parents  were 
written  to ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  their 
child,  and  were  glad  to  have  him  sent  to  them.  One  of  a 
woman  for  breaking  two  panes  of  glass  valued  at  20  cents. 
Eighty-four  persons  were  assisted  in  about  one  month,  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  upon  their  leaving  the  prison. 
Persons  interested  in  this  truly  humanitarian  work,  and 
desirous  of  knowing  more  of  the  doings  of  the  Prison 
Society,  can  obtain  gratuitously  copies  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  just  published,  by  calling  on  Henry  M.  Laing^ 
Treasurer,  No.  80  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Agent  says: 

Since  September  Ist,  1882,  the  date  upon  which  I  assumed  the  active 
duties  of  the  office  of  Prison  Agent,  to  the  present  time,  October  14th. 
1882,  comprising  one  month  and  fourteen  days,  I  have  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  release  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  (477)  personii, 
five  of  whom  were  prisoners  who  had  served  their  time  and  were  still 
detained  for  hail,  which  the  courts  discharged  upon  my  becoming 
their  security.  The  othef  472  were  committed  for  various  pflTences  aU 
subject  to  trial  in  the  courts,  but  were  subsequently  liberated  through 
and  by  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  in  many  instanoes 
by  the  consent  of  the  prosecutors. 

In  accomplishing  the  work  I  have  been  aided  by  the  bonoimble 
Judges  and  Magistrates  and  their  valuable  council,  whioh  kind  olBoe* 
I  gratefully  acknowledge.    The  officers  and  keepers  of  the  {iritoii  hmyr% 
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midered  me  timely  aid  which  I  deeply  appreciate.  Thoee  inspector! 
*>^d  Tisiton  from  the  Prison  Society  with  whom  I  have  come  in  con- 
'Act^  bave  given  of  their  good-will  and  friendly  advice,  by  which  my 
duties  have  been  sensibly  lightened. 

In  all  cases  I  try  to  discriminate  and  do  justice  to  all.  In  cases 
]^liere  tickets  are  to  be  procured  for  convicts  who  are  to  leave  the  city, 
'^  ia  my  established  rule  to  deliver  the  ticket  only  to  the  authorities 
^  the  boat  or  train  by  which  they  leave  the  city. 

Mm.  I.  P.  Nicholson  kindly  and  diligently  labors  in  the  female  por. 
^on  of  the  prison.  I  am  sure  her  unselfish  labor  of  love  will  yield  a 
Kood  harvest. 

X    have  a  pledge-book  and  find  by  getting  those  who  resolve  to 

'^^orm  to  sign  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 

^^    '     it  is  a  strong  support  to  them  in  the  new  path  they  have  chosen. 

to  each  who  signs,  a  card  with  the  pledge  printed  on  one  side, 

certificate  signed  by  myself  upon  the  reverse. 

^^o  show  what  has  been  done,  I  cite  the  case  of  a  woman  charged 

l^^^b  larceny  and  embezzlement.    She  had  taken  into  her  house  as  a 

^^^^rder  a  man  who^e  intemperate  habits  had  cost  him  his  home  and 

^'^^   finends.    He  was  a  carriage-smith,  and  she  loaned  him  money 

]^^ili  which  to  start  business,  besides  working  in  the  shop  for  him,  and 

itig  all  that  she  possibly  could  to  help  him  along.    She  did  this  for 

years,  during  which  time  his  mother  and  son  often  visited  her, 

latter  having  spent  at  her  house  a  whole  winter  at  a  time.    This 

of  affairs  continued  until  the  man  took  sick  and  died.    During 

illness  she  nursed  him  faithfully,  and  carefully  attended  to  his 

Then  her  troubles  began.   The  son  whom  she  had  befriended 

his  father's  sakei  saw  a  few  dollars  in  the  effects  of  the  deceased* 

with  a  warrant  brought  this  woman  into  the  magistrate's  office. 

ihe  had  no  friend  or  defence  to  call  upon,  she  was  committed  to 

on,  where  I  found  her.    I  procured  for  her  an  attorney*  went  her 

^1,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  acquitted  on  trial  without 

-Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  girl  held  for  six  weeks  on  a 

ing  charge,  the  witness  against  her  failing  to  appear.    At  my 

nest  the  District  Attorney  had  the  bill  of  indictment  sent  before  the 

^^'^nd  inquest  and  ignored.    The  girl  was  discharged  and  I  got  her  a 

S^>od  place  in  the  country.     During  her  imprisonment,  the  family 

^^lli  whom  she  was  engaged  had  sold  out  and  left  for  parts  unknown, 

^kiDg  with  them  all  of  her  clothes.    In  this  destitute  condition  she 

^Onldhave  been  badly  off  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  charity  which 

Tour  ftgent  is  authorized  to  dispense.    This  girl  is  doing  well. 

1  bave  in  several  instances  found  mothers  committed  here  with 
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young  children  in  their  arms.    These  cases  I  make  a  spedslt^ 
giving  them  my  hasty  attention,  and  in  most  cases  have  hadtb 
speedily  released. 

A  young  man  whose  patriotism  led  him  to  Philadelphia,  to 
ticipate   in  the  BL  centennial,  combining   business  with   pleasu^^ 
supplied  himself  with  a  small  stock  of  jewelry.    He  was  suspect 
of  being  a  pickpocket,  was  arrested,  and  after  repeated  hearings  befo^ 
the  magistrates,  I  secured  his  discharge,  as  he  was  innocent*' 
assisted  him  to  return  to  his  home  in  New  York. 

Two  boys  commenced  their  adventures  while  but  twelve 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  selected  as  their  first  means  of  travel 
vessel  that  sailed  from  their  home  in  Baltimore  to  New  York, 
trial  in  that  city,  finding  it  hard  to  live,  they  decided  to  return  to  th< 
father's  house.    Undaunted  by  the  distance  they  started  to  walk, 
tempted  to  ride  on  a  freight  train,  were  detected,  and  arrested  uj 
their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  thrown  into  prison  for  tres] 
I  secured  their  discharge,  procured  them  tickets,  and  sent  them 
their  homes. 

A  young  woman  was  charged  with  the  larceny  of  a  door-mat 
it  was  found  upon  her  person  she  was  committed  to  prison, 
demeanor  and  whole  appearance  were  in  her  favor,  and  enlisted 
sympathy.  I  heard  her  sorrowful  story  after  assuring  her  I  was 
friend.  She  said  she  was  the  support  of  a  mother  and  a  helpU 
<:hild.  Her  husband  was  sick  in  the  almshouse,  a  victim  of  his  o* 
vices.  Depending  upon  her  needle,  she  found,  as  so  many  unfor  ^ 
nates  before  her  have  done,  that  it  was  inadequate  to  supply  her 
the  barest  necessities  of  life.  At  last,  after  many  weary  s< 
•driven  desperate  by  the  hunger  of  those  depending  upon  and 
her,  unable  to  procure  bread  even,  any  longer,  she  yielded  to 
temptation  of  a  moment  and  seized  a  door  mat  lying  upon  a 
intending  to  sell  it,  and  with  this  pittance  procure  food  for  her 
ing  fj&mily.  New  in  crime,  she  shrunk  from  selling  it,  and  knew 
what  to  do,  and  utterly,  at  first,  refused  to  give  her  residence.  To 
she  told  all,  and  after  hearing  her  story,  I  found  it  true  in  every 
ticular.  I  visited  the  prosecutors  and  found  them  charitable  Christ-^^ 
people,  who,  when  learning  the  sad  story  of  her  destitution,  withd^"^^ 
the  prosecution  and  I  received  her  discharge.  Upon  her 
provided  her  with  means  to  supply  her  immediate  wants  and  to  tide 
family  comfortably  over  Sunday.  I  summoned  other  friends  to  1*^ 
relief,  and  among  those  who  realized  that  the  quality  of  mercy  is  <^^ 
strained,  but  ficdleth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven,  was  her  prosecaCiC^ 
now  the  foremost  of  her  benefactors.  She  was  one  perhaps,  tad^ 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  inasmuch  as  she  received  inadequate  9^^ 
for  her  labor. 
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It  is  the  sorrowful  experience  of  your  A^cnt,  to  state  tlmt  the  great 
majority  of  prisoners  here  are  from  the  younger  class  of  society,  and 
that  idleness  is  father  to  most  of  the  crimes  committed.  Ignorance 
and  superstition  are  largely  found  to  exist  among  prisoners.  Intern- 
permnce  in  intoxicating  drinks  is  among  the  first  of  the  idler*s  vices,. 
And  once  under  its  demon  grasp,  you  have  candidates  for  all  other 
vicePf  as  well  as  fit  students  for  all  crimes,  and  one  idle  man,  woman 
or  child  will  seek  to  entice  others  to  join  them,  as  idlers  do  not  like 
to  be  alone. 

On  visiting  a  magistrate's  office,  I  met  a  lawyer  and  his  client,  a 
young  woman,  to  whom  I  was  introiluced  as  the  prosecutor  of  her 
husband  for  desertion.  Efforts  were  put  forth  to  bring  about  rccon- 
cilation.  I  was  enlisted  as^the  medium  ;  by  an  agreement  there  mnde 
to  meet  the  parties  at  the  prison,  where  the  husband  was  incarcerated 
and  use  my  endeavors  to  accomplish  the  desire  of  their  mutual 
friend*.  I  am  jfleased  to  say  that  my  efforts  were  crowned  with  suo- 
cesB.  A  second  case,  where  I  have  witnessed  the  husband  and  wife 
leave  prison  re-united  I  trust  for  life. 

I  am  often  called  on  by  prisoners  to  procure  for  them  their  val- 
uables that  are  taken  from  them  at  the  time  of  their  arrest,  also  other 
valuables  and  papers  that  they  have  left  at  different  places  where  they 
frequent  or  call  their  homes.     In  one  case  I  seciirod  the  furniture  for 
*  prisoner,  that  was  being  unjustly  claimed  by  the  landlord,  where  it 
^u  left  during  the  time  of  imprisonment.    In  some  cases  I  have  se- 
c*ired  money  and  other  vnluabic  things  bel«)nging  to  the  prisoner, 
^hich  he  will  receive  when  discharged,  but  which  he  might  otherwise 
*o«e.   I  procured  from  a  tavern  keeper  the  pension  papers  that  be. 
iODged  a  prisoner  who  will  have  quite  a  sum  01'  m«  ney  coming  to  him 
^hen  his  time  is  out.    If  he  ha«l  to  go  to  the  tavern  keeper  for  his 
^PCff,  itis  possible  that  he  might  have  bad  company  to  go  with  him 
^  draw  his  money.    As  it  is,  ho  will  be  free  to  clioo.»«e  for  himself,  to 
8^ 'lone  or  take  who  he  pleases,  but  he  will  be  kindly  advised. 

"iroiigh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E  M.  Bruce,  we  have  an  Organ  in  tho 
^^vict  Block,  for  Sunday  services,  and  I  hope  to  raise  money  enough 
^.purchase  this  organ  and  als(>  one  for  the  fiMualo  block.  The  tend- 
^'^J^y  will  be  for  good.  I  nuist  urge  places  for  the  <loserving  released 
P*i>onerB;  it  is  more  and  more  apparent;  there  are  so  many  who  go 
^^With  DO  place  of  abo<le ;  and  no  home  to  send  them  to.  I  have  had 
'^'^en  to  cry  and  say  '*  Who  will  take  me.  just  out  of  prison;  why  I 
^'Uonly  have  to  come  back."  And  it  is  true  they  do  often  after  a 
Hort Biniggle  to  do  right,  turn  to  the  wrong  and  come  back  with  the 
I  ^*^itory^  •*  I  had  no  home  or  place  to  go  to.  and  no  one  would  trust 
I       ^  to  stop,  except  among  my  kind." 
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It  is  a  sorrowful  fact  that  the  literature  of  the  day  is  not  of  such  % 
character  as  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  masses.    The  chief  aim  of  th« 
story  writer,  seems  to  be  to  pander  to  the  passions  rather  than  (o 
the  reason  of  the  reader.     I  think  the  story  writers  for  the  chetp 
novel  and  the  flashy  weekly  papers,  do  more  to  corrupt  the  mortta 
than  all  the  good  that  is  gained  by  the  employment  given  in  the 
publication  and  sale  of  them.     The  cuts  that  illustrate  their  pagei 
and  embellish  the  bills  that  are  posted  up  to  advertise  the  "Story" 
are  of  themselves  dangerous  and  ought  to  be  prohibited.    Strange  to 
say  that  many  of  these  story  papers,  find  their  way  to  the  Prison 
-cell  and  are  rend  by  the  prisoners.    If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
the  mind  of  a  person  should  have  good  and  substantial  food  it  is  when* 
it  has  the  time  and  opportunity  to  thoroughly  digest  it.    The  prisoned 
who  has  been  convicted  of  crime  and  has  time   for  reflection  an^ 
reformation,  should  have  proper  reading,  teaching  true  repent4nc^^» 
and  inspiring  honest  purposes  for  the  future.    If  we  give  good  and  so 
stantial  truths,  they  will  be  read  and  the  appreciation  will  grow 
live  after  the  prisoner  has  served  out  his  sentence,  and  it  may  i 
lluence  his  future  life  for  that  which  is  good. 

A  young  man  had  served  nine  months  for  having  in  his  possession 
pistol.  He  was  a  stranger  in  this  city,  and  wsis  working  in  afacto! 
He  saw  other  young  men  carry  pistols,  so  thought  he  would  buy  on 
and  very  soon  after  a  policeman  arrested  him  and  found  it  on  hi 
He  was  sent  to  court  and  convicted,  and  ;is  he  had  no  one  to  say 
good  word  ft>r  him,  was  sentenced  to  prison.    Before  he  went  out, 
sent  for  me  and  told  me  he  had  no  place  to  go,  as  the  lady  he  boards 
with  would  not  let  him  come  to  her  house  to  board,  having  been  ' 
prison.     I  visited  her.    She  said  he  wivs  always  a  good  young  ma- 
but  she  could  not  take  him  after  being  in  prison,  as  her  boarde 
would  not  like  it.    I  told  her  he  was  not  sent  there  for  crime  th 
would  need  to  reflect  on  him,  as  he  had  learned  not  to  carry  un 
wc.ipons  ;  but  she  said  having  been  in  prison  was  too  great  an  obj 
tion.     I  had  to  got  him  other  quarters.    Another  reason  why  th< 
ifliould  be  a  home  for  such  unfortunates. 

A  young  German  couple,  about  four  months  married,  were 
rested  and  tried  in  the  court  on  the  charge  of  larceny.    The  groui 
for  their  arrest  was  the  finding  in  their  possession  some  live  chicke 
claimed  by  a  party  who  said  they  were  stolen  from  his  place. 
young  wife  said  in  evidence,  she  had  bought  them  from  a  man  w^ 
called  in  the  evening,  and  represented  that  he  was  a  farmer  and  wanfl 
to  go  home  and  he  was  anxious  to  si>]I  the  remaining  stock  of  chicks 
a  bargain,  so  she  was  induced  to  buy  them, not  thinking  they  werestol 
But  they  were  found  in  their  po^jscss^ion  and  the  arrest  followed. 
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^ft&«ivn  takiog  it  for  granted  they  were  thievea,  searched  the  house  to 

B0^  ir  any  other  alolea  goods  or  valuables  could  be  found.    In  their 

jQBT''^*'  the;  found  a  hammer  belonging  to  the  employer  of  the  man. 

1"t*  ey  also  found  some  candles.    The  trial  came  and  both  were  cleared 

0C>   far  as  the  chickens  were  concerned,  but  the  hammer  was  recognized 

ss   the  property  of  his  employer;  the  candles  were  thought  to  be  stolen, 

l>mst  there  was  no  evidence  to  justify  such  a  charge.    The  man  ad- 

Tyi-H.ted  he  had  brought  the  hammer  and  other  thingH  home,  but  only 

to  KIM  them  and  then  to  return  them.     But  his  plea  did  not  avail,  he 

-«-«««  convicted  and  eentenceil  to  prison.    Uiit  young  wife  being  left 

d*tBtitute,  sought  to  gel  back  the  box  of  candles  liilcen  nw.iy  by  the 

oHicere  that  she  might  sell  them.    She  ciinic  to  the  court  to  inquire  if 

she  could  get  them  ;  it  was  here  I  met  her  aud  she  told  tnc  her  story. 

On  questioning  her  I  found  she  had  in  hor  podsesaion  some  luitens  of 

her  hasband's,  from  former  empluycrs,  aud  some  oviilence  how  lie  bo- 

CKme  in  possession  of  the  candles,  as  he  hiid  taken  them  in  lien  of  a 

debt.    I  also  learned  his  employer  thought  he  did  not  icitend  to  steal 

the  hammer.    I  procured  the  letters,  mid  sent  her  to  this  hist  employer 

to  nak  him  for  a  letter  to  the  Juilge,  which  she  brought  the  next 

morning,  and  on  learning  these  facts,  1ih  Uoniir  utotice  reconsidered 

t>lra  lenience  and  dischai^ed  the  prisoner,  wlio  joined  his  wife. 

That  our  interest  is  not  confluod  to  tlie  Couaty  of  Phila- 
delpbia  the  followiug  rejiort  from  Edwin  Craft,  of  the  Act- 
ing Committee,  will  be  appropriate  : 
Oeiillemen  r 
'During  the  past  year  it  has  been  my  privilege  in  connection  with 
*  feeling  of  duty,  to  visit  many  of  liio  Ouunty  Prisons  aiul  a  few  of 
the  Alms  Houses  in  the  central  and  eastern   )>:irU  of  this  State.    I 
^ve  visited  the  following  prisons,  all  once  and  acinic  of  llicni  twice, 
^^ree  ss  often  as  four  tiuios  during  the  post  year:     Hinks  Co.  IVison, 
poylestown;    Montgomery  Co.,  Norristown.  which  I  chm  as  No.  1. 
Uer,  which  may  he  called  in  No.  :>  I'l.iiditiou; 
fork  Co  ,  York  ;  Cunibcrlau.l  Co.,  Ciirlislc,  ^rJ  or 
lams  Co.,  Rettysliut^;    P'riiukliu  Co,  Cliunihers- 
Co.,  Harri.tburg:  Lcb.auon  Co.,  Lkbanoji ;  .Tuniata 
in  Co.,  Lewisburg.  No.  3  condition  ;  IIuiiting<Iou 
2;  ClearricUl  Co.,  Clearfield;   Centre  Co.,  Belle- 
Dck  Haven;  Lycoming  Co.,  Willianii'pott ;  Mon- 
chuylkill  Co.,  No.  2,  Pottsville,  in  1st  class;    Le- 
also  No.  1 ;  Northampton  Co.,  Easton,  No.  1  and 
}ui^  No.  3.    Those  not  classilied  are  somewhat 
nantiU  to  the  class  in  which  to  place  them. 
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I  found  a  few  of  them  in  good  condition,  the  officers  being  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  but  many  of 
them  are  in  what  I  would  call  a  poor  condition.  Buildin^QS  poor,  not 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  with  too  little  care  as  regards  cleanlineatg. 
sanitary  regulations  and  also  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  male 
and  female  prisoners,  while  a  few  of  them  lack  every  element  of  a 
prison,  being  neither  places  of  safe  keeping  or  places  of  reformation. 
In  most  of  them  the  promiscuous  mingling  of  prisoners  of  all  agea 
and  degrees  of  crime,  is  turning  them  from  what  they  should  be,  re- 
formatories, to  schools  of  vice.  In  some,  I  found  marked  partiality 
in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  those  able  to  pay  something,  being 
allowed  privileges  and  favors  entirely  inconsistent  with  prison  disci- 
pline, although  serving  out  terms  as  convicts,  while  in  the  same  build- 
ing others  convicted  of  much  less  crimes,  were  subjected  to  hardships 
at  variance  with  any  regulations  looking  towards  reformation. 

One  feature  of  the  management  of  county  prisons  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to,  and  it  is  the  political  policy  connected  with  them. 
Most  of  them  are  under  the  care  of  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  and  are 
considered  as  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  sheriflTs  office,  and  he  too 
often  seems  to  regard  his  success  therein  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
he  can  make  out  of  it.  Again,  the  sheriff  when  he  comes  into  office, 
as  a  rule,  removes  the  old  officers,  particularly  if  they  are  of  the  dif- 
ferent political  parly,  and  fills  their  places  with  some  of  his  own  de« 
pendents  or  friends,  their  fitness  for  the  position  being  in  no  way 
considered,  only  the  desire  to  reward  a  friend  or  political  worker. 

This  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  worst  evils  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  our  county  prisons,  and  calling  most  loudly  for  reform ;  it 
in  a  great  measure  defeats  all  efforts  to  improve  them,  and  undoes  all 
good  effects  of  encouragement  or  advice  to  those  whose  immediate 
care  the  prisoners  are,  for  no  matter  how  much  they  profit  by  them 
they  are  removed  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  learn  the  a,  b,  c  of  the 
lesson  of  prison  discipline  and  care,  and  it  also  removes  the  incentive 
from  most  of  them  to  so  profit,  knowing  that  they  cannot  hope  for  a 
continuation  in  office  only  so  long  as  their  party  or  friend  is  in  power. 

The  remedy  for  this  I  believe  to  be  to  have  all  county  prisons  placed 
under  the  Jcare  !of  a  non-partisan  board  of  inspectors,  who  shall  be 
selected  only  in  reference  to  their  ability  and  integrity,  and  assurance 
given  to  the  wardens  and  under  officers  that  their  terras  of  office 
depend  entirely  on  their  ability  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties. 

The  good  results  of  this  plan  may  be  seen  in  the  Northamptoa 
County  Prison  at  Easton,  and  in  several  others  where  this  system  it 
in  force,  and  where  wardens  and  officers  have  filled  their  respeothn. 
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118  for  seyeral  years,  and  under  whose  care  and  management  the 
are  a  credit  hoth  to  them  and  the  counties. 
Viave  refrained  from  individual  criticism,  as  in  many  cases  it 
perhaps  be  injustice  to  the  officers,  they  doing  the  best  they 
or  can  do  as  they  are  situated ;  and  also  because  in  most 
^'^^^^.^ices  I  have  done  so  to  the  parties  in  charge,  to  the  sheriff  when 
^  ^^otald,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  the  county  commissioners.  When- 
•^^«'  opportunity  has  offered  I  have  spent  some  time  in  conversation 
^'^^'l^  and  reading  to  the  prisoners,  giving  them,  I  trust,  good  advice 
"^ords  of  encouragement,  which  I  find  they  most  gladly  receive. 


The  law,  and  then  the  punishment. 


•t  unfrequently  in  periodicals,  pamphlets  and  tracts,  the  various 
P*^*^^esof  prison  discipline,  are  treated  by  writers  who  rejoice  that 
^^y  have  discovered  some  new  ideas,  as  they  assume,  on  the  subjects 
^^^y   discuss. 

^  -^ri  likeways,  others,  who  regard  ideas  as  wholly  unnecessary  in  any 
^^^"^  of  convict  punishment,  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to 
""^"•-^^jgle  the  oil  of  philanthropy  with  the  waste  waters  of  crime  life. 

^^etween  these  termini,the  scope, full  comprehension  and  real  issues 
^*   ^54->nvict  punishment  are  wholly  ignored. 

^^^fore  it  is  competent  to  consider  these  questions,  certain  facts  must 
^^  ^sstablished.  The  facts  are  ascertainable.  It  demands  labor  and 
•tXiciy  to  collect  them,  and  much  experience  properly  to  arrange  them 
^*'  X^ractical  or  philosophic  use.  Until,  however,  they  are  collected 
*'*^^  <ligested,  the  discussion  of  prison  discipline,  in  its  relation  to  law 
'*^^    punishment;  is  wanting  in  essential  value. 

Society  must  [irotect  itself    Its  laws  have  that  aim.    The  violators 

?*   "^Vkat  law  must  be  identified.    The  guilty  must  be  separated  from  the 

*^^^Ocent.    The  penalty  must  be  inflicted.    Thus  the  law  and  its  ad- 

*  '^istration  should  co  operate.    For  this,  both  are  enacted. 

^t  isof  first  necessity  then  to  enquire  why  punitive  laws  are  adopted 

"^^■^id  for  what  reasons.    As  acts  of  individuals  constitute  the  viola- 

*^^^*^«of  law,  and  as  this  legislation  is  to  prevent  these  acts. we  are  forced 

j5^    <2on8ider  what  is  the  social  condition  which  demands  protection 

**^*^*  these  acta.    These  acts  are  called  crimes.    The  crimes  of  a  com- 
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lity  go  far  to  indicate  the  social  condition.    In  a  society  where  no 

**^  can  write,  forgery  is  not  probable.    Where  it  is  possible  to  prey 

^^  ^he  credulity  of  a  people,  thoughtful  caution  is  not  their  marked 

'^^'^^^iicterisiic.    Where  the  financial  excitements  weaken  the  trust  and 

^^^fidenoe  in  the  word,  the  veracity,  the  honesty  of  those  engaged  in 
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money  getting,  frauds  by  the  educated,  shrewd,  and  dezterouB  tre         -     .^ 
common. 

A  clearer  view  of  this  suggestion  can  be  had  by  reference  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland  and  Russia.    The  violations  of  law  in  Ireland  are  ■  aeJ 

in  a  great  degree  incident  to  the  political  agitation  in  that  countrvior  S  -^ 

in  part  of  it.    What  are  called  '^  outrages  "  seem  to  be  occasioned,  or  ^  ^ 

instigated  by  the  pressure  on  a  larjre  jiumber  of  the  population  of 
class  antagonisms,  great  injustice  and  hardships,  and  even  more  than 
this  is  done  by  the  most  protected  class  on  the  unprotected  pcop\^* 
Society  is  divided  into  those  who  have  power,  and  those  on  whom  ^ 
is  exercised.    Out  of  this  state  of  things  comes  resistance,  revolt  a-™ 
violations  of  law.    So  that  the  incentive  to  crime  is  in  the  local  coti* 
dition— crime  is  created  by  it.    The  punishment  for  these  offence* 
ought  to  be  moderated,  from  the  fact  that  the  local  forces  are  ope'*'**^' 
ing  to  develop  the  crimes,  socinl  power  is  invoked  to  deal  with.     The 
laws  enacted  to  protect  this  society  are  made  necessary — not  by    ^"® 
inherent  viriousness  of  those  who  are  offenders,  but  by  the  coT**^ 
quences  which  are  indigenous^  to  this  80(;ial  state- 
So  too  in  Russia,  the  crimes  whi(^h  attract  our  attention  are  tho    J^*' 
rect  result  of  the  political,  or  social,  or  communist  agitations  ^^1^  ^^'^ 
grow  up  out  of  this  very  cxcitemenf.  Injustice,  as  many  believe,  is  ^  *^"® 
to  a  largo  population  by  the  exactions  of  the  social  power.    To  ol>*'^^^ 
redress,  or  to  destroy  the  power  which  inflicts  the  injustice,  beco"*^*^^ 
the  incentive  to  acts,  which  the  social  power,  the  state,  regards  as cri 


Hence  in  both  exjimples,  the  very  acts  which  the  laws  are  enact^^^* 
prevent  and  punish,  the  crimes  as  they  are  called,  come  out  o^ 
condition  of  the  society  that  needs  such  laws  for  repression,  pr^"^^^' 
tion,  and  penalty.     The  "outrages  "against  the   Jews,   in  par^^^ 
Europe,  are  further  evidence  in  support  of  these  suggestions. 

Laws  for  pn^tectiou  then,  are  of  necessity  made  for  such  cu 
conditions.    Society,    in    so  far   as   those  conditions   pertain  t* 
character,  makes  crime.    It  demands  laws  to  protect  itself  againi 
own  influences.    The  first  line  of  thoupjht  ought  to  be  directed 
investigation  of  the  influence  in  the  social  surroundings  which  i 
gate  violations  of  the  laws  of  siich  society.    It  is  not  reasonab^ 
believe  that  crimes  are  committed,  without  resisting  the  existence' 
influences,  called  either  predispositions,  or  temptations.    By  e* 
designation,  they  do  not  exist  spotaneou^ly.     There  is  no  predi9^    "^, 
tion  or  temptation  to  commit  forgery,  where  writing  is  unkn 
Stealing  is  not  found  where  property  is  in  tlie  unchoate  form  a 

original  possession.     Munler  and  burglary  belong  to  entirely 

oommnnital  organizations.   Murder,  being  the  outcome  of  the  pass'*  ' 

belongs  to  human  association.    Burglary  is  the  form  of  larceny 
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by  the  manner  of  \\A  commission.  We  are,  then,  by  the  force 
olose  reasoning  led  first  to  examine  the  social  condition  to  deter- 
what  are  the  exciting  influences  that  produce  crime.  This  is 
■kboolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  discuss  the  penalty  and  the  punish- 
Dci^nt  for  these  violations  of  the  law. 

Xf*.  for  example,  in  a  society,  a  municipality,  the  primary  regulations 

Oxist€ited  by  this  government  for  the  safety  and  comfort  and  protection 

^f    Che  people  are.  violated  with  impunity,  as  they  are  in  the  city  of 

lPl:iiLidelphia,  the  direct  etfect  is  to  teach  violators  of  social  security 

't.licktthey  are  free  from  responsibility.    The  city  ordains  certain  rules 

ft>x'  the  control  of  the  citizens,  and  adds  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of 

'llseae  rules.     It  would  not  be  an  exajjjgeration  to  say  that  in  Philadel- 

X>liiaDotone  in  fifty  of  these  rule-j  are  enforced.    This  impunity  and 

xxkwiunity  lead  to  the  belief  that  law?*  are  to  be  violated,  and  that  the 

ovcrning  power  is  either  too  ijj:norant.  too  indolent,  or  too  weak  to  eri- 

them.    What  can  be  expected  of  a  population  thus  daily  taup^ht 

useless  laws  are  if  they  are  not  enforced  ?  It  teaches  also  that 

<5riineB  may  be  committed  with  the  greater  chance  of  escape  than  de- 

'^^ction.  Then,  if  in  a  such  society,  laws  are  made  necessary  by  the  in. 

fluence  of  such  teaching  or  training,  and  either  or  both  by  example, 

«oiT  direct  is  the  responsibility  for  the  incentive  to  higher  gnules  of 

crizQe  in  this  communit}'.   It  in  a  large  degree  creates  the  motives  or 

***ducementa  to  commit  crime,  and  then  doinanda  laws  to  punish  it. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  trace  ihene  influences.  One  method  is  to  in- 
''"©•tigate  each  case,  as  the  individual  convicted  presents  an  example. 
*«ke  the  convict,  his  character,  training,  surroundings,  the  crime 
^^^mitted,  and  seek  to  discover  the  motive  for  it.  Here  is  a  starting 
P*>int;  collect  facts  from  all  like  cases  sent  from  such  a  community. 
^^e  facts  will  develop  at  least  who  fommit  crimes,  what  crinios 
^©y  commit,  and  the  special  or  general  motives. 

Such  facts  carefully  collected  will  prove  of  hij;h  value  in  determining 
•«©  necessity  for  laws,  and  the  proper  punishment  for  the  guilty.  It 
r^^  seem  such  information  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  penal  legislation. 
**©  there  may  be  acts  made  crimes,  in  the  perpetration  of  which  the 
i^^t  censurable  is  the  offender,  and  the  most  culpable  is  the  State  that 
Ignores  the  primary  knowledge  to  enable  it  to  make  penal  laws. 

*t  is  ^^rj  often  asserted  by  tiie  superficial  talker  that  the  great  pre- 
^tetiveof  crime  is  what  he  calls  **  l-^lucation."  It  is  also  a  favorite 
**^^Oiy  with  this  class  of  teachers,  that  tlie  State  should  eilucate  the 
70tiiig,and  thus  prevent  them  from  becoming  criminals.  It  is  thought 
^  beABpecific  for  crime  prevention  that  schools  should  be  open  for 
^  the  young  of  both  sexes  in  a  community.  On  this  reasoning  nearly 
^ht  millions  of  dollars  yearly  are  spent  in  Pennsylvania  for  schools. 
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If  one  is  educated,  it  is  said,  then  the  incentives  or  induoMoeaU  or 
influences  to  commit  crime  are  neutralized  by  this  oofreclive«or  pv6> 
vention.  Predicated  of  these  opinions,  it  is  asserted  that  iJliteimojr  ip 
the  reason  why  the  illiterate  commit  crime. 

This  view  is  thus  formulated— the  illiterate  and  not  the  eduoatad 
commit  crime.  The  thoughtful  observer  cannot  agree  to  this  propo- 
sition. Tire  facts  do  not  sustain  it.  It  may  be  said  that  75  per  cent 
of  convicted  persons  have  had  school  instruction.  But  it  can  further 
be  said  that  what  is  called  education  is  in  itself  either  an  inducement 
or  an  agency  in  the  commission  of  offences.  Oil^  who  has  been 
taught  the  acquirements  of  knowledge  has  thus  larger  means  at  hb 
command  for  violating  the  laws,  for,  added  to  physical  force,  is  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  school  teachings.  The  moral  teachings  not 
being  involved  in  school  teachings,  the  individual  has  two  forces 
united,  and  both  "educated."  He  is,  therefore,  able  to  attack  societgr 
in  two  directions.  Association  of  such  persons  generates  the  facilitgr 
for  violation  of  social  security. 

If  the  list  of  crimes  committed  are  examined  carefully,  and  the 
characters  of  the  convicts  critically  investigated,  it  will  be  seen  bov 
far  wha(  is  called  education,  is  involved. 

Without  considering  the  basis  for  the  voiceful  claim,  that  in  th» 
New  England  States  education  is  more  universal  and  the  populadoiB. 
better  educated  than  in  many  other  States,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  iiut» 
explain  it  as  we  may,  that  the  worst  crimes  are  not  unfrequent  in  thoM^ 
States.    Crimes,  too,  of  violence,  passion,  brutality  and  educatioii'* 
Frauds  for  which  no  mean  mental  acquirements  are  necessary  to 
commission;   crimes  in  which  individual  character  enters  into 
method  of  their  perpetration.  In  the  range  of  these  violations  of 
we  find  that  the  prevention  which  education  is  said  to  interpose 
not  apparent.    On   the  contrary,  in  many  cases,  it  is  this  educatioE 
which  not  only  suggests  the  crime,  but  is  a  potent  factor  in  its  ooai< 
mission.    And  why  not  ?  If  means  to  an  end  are  requisite,  how  man 
advantages  lie  in  the  possession  of  that  intelligence  which  it  is  sai 
mental  instruction  creates ;  especially  in  the  perpetration  of  frauds  ii 
those  financial  fiduciary  trusts  which  have  become  strikingly  frequen 
in  these  days. 

We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  coses  of  salesmen  employed  in  lai^< 
retail  stores,  who,  with  ability  to  sell  goods,  not  easily  acquired,  ha 
an  *'  education  "  far  above  the  ordinary  rudimental  standard.    Yet  im 
many  cases  crimes  are  committed   by  these  employees  which  conm- 
bine  skill,  shrewdness,  intelligence,  and  a  prolonged  deception  and 
fraud.    Whatever  of  moral  sense  is  improved  by  this  "  education  i" 
linwever  much  this  education  is  said  to  be  a  preventive  of  crime,  thms 
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iBstAnces  are  numerous  enough  to  establish  the  doubt  as  to  the  effect 
of  acshool  instruction  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  True  it  is,  that  we 
ftre  now  only  dealing  with  exceptional  cases.  But  this  class  of  excep« 
tiona  is  too  well  developed  not  to  juslify  the  belief  that  education  fails 
to  prevent  crime. 

The  State  must  then  of  necessity  so  frame  its  penal  laws  to  meet 
tbis  growing  social  phenomena.  To  do  this,  facts  must  be  collected 
on  irhich  to  base  conclusions.  Statistics  are  of  the  first  necessity  there- 
fore, and  some  plan  should  be  adopted  by  which  they  can  bo  prepared 
from  all  the  lar^e  penal  institutions  of  the  Slates. 

7he  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  nt  Philadelphia  hat*  set  an  example 
in  tbii  respect  that  is  worthy  of  the  critical  examination  of  students. 
It  IB  remarkable  that  no  other  penitentiary  has  been  induced  to  follow 
tkre  forms  by  which  the  fiicts  are  set  forth  by  this  institution. 

As  crimeB  change  under  the  force  of  social  inQuences,  so  too  penal 

Ic^Kialation  should  meet  these  changes  and  be  adapted  to  these  new 

developments.    As  an  instance  pertinent  to  this  view,  it  is  found  that 

bribery  of  a  legislator  is  charged  "by  public  rumor  iis  a  possible  pro- 

ceediDg.    This  ought  to  be  a  clearly  and  concisely  defined  offence, 

^Qd    a  suitable  punishment  enacted,  yet  it  happens   that  legislators 

^ho  are attorneys-at-!ii wean  be  "  retained  "  as  counsel  for  parties  who 

^*^    legislation,  and  under  the  interpretation  which  is  given  to  such 

^l^Uens,  it  is  not  bribery.    If  a  corporation  should  give  a  layman 

*^palalor  a  sum  of  money  to  nid  it  in  securing  the  p:wsage  of  laws  for 

>U  benefit,  the  outcry  is  violent  by  the  disciples  of  honest  government. 

"this  same  corporation  gives  a  legal  fee  to  an  attorney-al-law,  who  is 

^^^  a  legislator,  let  him  be  ever  so  vocifenius  an  advocate  of  honest 

P*^^®niment,  silence  covers  this  act  sis  professionally  honest.     In  what 

''« the  difference  ? 

*^ another  instance  be  considereil.    A  enters  a  dwelling-house  in 

"*^  night  time  and  steals  property,  money  and  other  valuables,  and 

••^pes  without  attracting  attention.  -This  the  law  defines  to  be  burg- 

**^'   B  enters  the  bank,  or  office  of  an  institution,  in  which  he  is 

derk  or  cashier,  in  the  evening,  and  by  false  entries  on  the  books  or 

mother  ways  is  enabled  to  steal  valnabie  property  of  the  institution 

or  Its  customers,  this  the  law  calls  breach  of  trust,  embezzlement  or 

ft'^lWy.    The  motive  for  or  inducement  tf>  the  first  crime,  and  those 

ftvthe  second  offences  are  divideil  by  a  definition,  but  only  thus,  for 

^^  is  identical.    Education  is  necessary  for  one.  and  is  the  instru* 

ineotased.  Yet  the  law  makes  no  clear  and  positive  distinction  either 

IM  tothe  motives  of  the  actors  or  the  means  adopted  for  the  .'ornmis- 

aJon  of  theM  crimes,  nor  is  the  punishment  justly  discriminately 

jpplkd. 
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These  general  reflections  are  intended  to  attnust  attention  to  tbe 
necessity  of  so  framing  the  penal  laws  as,  first  clearly  and  concisely  to 
declare  what  are  offences,  and  then  so  to  adapt  the  statutory  paniifa* 
ments  as  may  be  suited  to  each'  offender. 

Subdivibions  of  crimes  into  degrees  may  be  possibly  the  most  effec- 
tive mode  to  this  end. 

But  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  that  the  elements,  the  motives  for 
the  crime  and  the  characteristics  of  each  offender  should  be  aaeer- 
tained  as  far  as  possible,  after  conviction,  in  order  that  the  penslty 
may  be  wisely  applied. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  administration  of  the  punishment  for 
crime  must  be  directed  to  the  individual  convicted  of  it;  else  sen- 
tences for  periods  of  time  would  be  all  that  the  law  could  contem- 
plate. So  blind  a  purpose  cannot  be  comprehended.  The  philosophy 
of  punishment  is  so  to  incarcerate  the  convict  by  inflicting  the  penslty 
for  the  crime,  that  punir^hment  can  be  applied.  This  punishment  most 
therefore  l»e  addressed  to  each  individual  as  the  investigation  of  .h* 
individuality  or  characteristics  sugfi;est  as  appropriate. 

This  is  now  the  advance  in  prison  discipline  which  is  needed.  !• 
must  attract  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  pcnM 
laws,  and  the  adequate  punishment  of  offenders. 

As  the  motives  for  crime  commission  and  the  elements  in  tbesci* 
which  constitute  statutory  crimes,  and  the  individual  characters  ^ 
the  convicts  are  each  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  proper  pu*^* 
ishment  and   the  best    method  of  administering  it,  it  is  no  1 
to  be  do'ihted  that  these  questions  are  daily  becoming  of  greatinle; 
CongrepUing   convicts   during   punishment  while  in  prison, 
using  them  as  machines  to  work  for  the  profit  of  t^e  buyer  of 
toil,  has  long  ago  been  ranked  with  the  most  benighted  methods 
the  punishment  of  its  convicts  society  now  toletrates,  on  the  blind 
sordid  reason,  that  they  pay. 


THE  PRISON  ON  THE  CONOR  EG  ATE-CONTRACT^ 

SYSTEM. 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  just  now  some  agitation  exists  i 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  convicts  incarcerated  in  those  prisons  ii^ 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  managed  on  the  congregate-cootnc^ 
system. 

We  have  in  this  journal,  from  its  firat  issue,  a  half  century  ago* 
frankly  disapproved  of  that  plan  of  convict  punishment.    Tl»e  ob- 
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jwtionB  have  been  for  years  post  presented  in  our  pages.  But  now  a 
new  phase  of  objection  is  prominently  brought  to  the  public  attention, 
ttw  treatment  of  convicts  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  is  charged  to  be  cruel  and  inhuman.  The  reason 
forthid  is  inherent  in  the  system  itself.  To  attempt  then,  to  shield  the 
•yslem  against  the  criticism  of  cruelty,  by  condemning  the  officers  oi 
thflie  prisons,  is  in  most  part  unjust.  It  is  the  system  that  demands 
coodemnation.  When  a  convict  comes  to  one  of  these  institutions 
under  sentence  to  incarcerntion.  he  is  at  once  handed  over  to  the 
wnlrol  and  supervision  of  a  contractor;  who  havinj;  bought  of  the 
State  the  labor  of  this  convict  while  he  is  in  prison,  he,  the  con- 
tactor, becomes  the  chief  agent  charged  with  the  treatment  of  the 
wnvict  while  incarcerated.  Of  course  the  contrjictor  seeks  by  all 
JMtns,  to  get  out  of  the  convict,  labor  to  j)ny  the  price  of  the 
fnrchue,  and  the  profit  he  hopes  to  make  out  of  the  fpechil  industry. 

The  rate  per  diem  the  contractor  pays,  and  value  of  the  per  diem 
Uwrof  the  convict  for  the  contractor,  are  the  two  principal  objects 
to  which  the  management  of  the  prison  is  directed.     It  is  hardly  to  be 
^Qeetioned  that  the  wisihes  and  interests  of  the  contractor  will  be  ig- 
"^oredby  the  State  agents  under  such  a  prison  system.    Therefore  the 
wterest-j  of  the  contractor  are  paramount,  an<l  the  convict  is  hanlly 
*»Midercil.     If  the  convict  needs  care,  for  either  liis  physical  or  moral 
'•Ibnn,  or  health,  how  can  the  Stattj  agents  intervene  between  the 
^mplaint  of  the  prisoner  for  rest  and  health,  ai)d  the  contractor\«4 
•■^ition  that  the  convict's  lab«>r  is  his  and  he  h;is  p;iid  for  it,  and  has 
■™efore,  a  lien  on  the  daily  toil  of  the  i)risonor?   At  once,  neces«;arily, 
^  ittue  is  made  between  these  parties.    The  Stjite  having  sold  the 
••w,  and  gains  by  it  in  cash,  proclaims  that  the  prison  is  self  sup- 
Porting,  and  boasts  that  the  system  is  best,  because  it  costs  nothing 
^  the  Slate,  finds  its  duty  to  be  to  side  with  the  contractor.    Then  the 
^^victl>eing  powerless,  is  subjected  to  f(>rc(\  the  only  an<l  sole  basis 
^the administration  of  the  couirregate  system.     We  think  the  facts 
**^ughtto  light  by  many  investigations  into  the  management  of  con- 
''^gregate-con tract  prisons  have   proved  this  statement.    Only  last 
'''Jly»the  occurrences  at  the  Concord  prison,  in  Massachusetts,  and  as 
**rite,  the  story  from  Sing-Sing,  plainly  ehow  that  force  is  ihv.pnmary 
•'wi^no/ recourse  of  the  administration  of  those  prisons. 

^t is  not  doubted,  it  ought  ever  to  be  bf)rne  in  mind,  that  the  state- 

Bttits  of  convicts  are  to  be  taken  with  great  caution.    The  former 

I>^  the  evil  dispositions,  the  temptations  to  tell  untruths,  the  trained 

wwtance  to  control,  the  hope  of  personal  advantage,  the  c«)ntortions 

•fcich  are  given  in  any  recital  of  the  incidents  of  prison  life  by  many 

flOOTiGts,  80  color  their  testimony  as  to  render  them  unreliable.    We 
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know  this  to  be  so,  yet  very  few  understand  how  it  can  be  poesiblolbi 
a  man,  as  a  convict,  is  less  worthy  of  credit  than  if  he  had  his  penoHi 
liberty.  The  experience  of  the  most  credulous  who  have  Uie  Im 
familiarity  with  prisons,  know  that  convict  testimony  has  baft  Ittl 
value. 

We  are  not  now  discussing  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  stills 
ments  made  by  the  prisoners  against,  or  in  favor  of,  the  administrtiiHi 
of  any  prison.  Our  purpose  is  solely  to  invite  attention  to  theooik 
gregate-con tract  system  of  convict  punishment.  This  system  iifi 
itself  capable  of  originating  all  the  evils  charged  against  its  admhi' 
istration,  in  nearly,  if  not  in  all,  cases  in  which  they  have  been  proitd 

Between  the  State  and  the  convict;  between  the  real  power  iovfliltd 
by  the  theory  of  the  law  and  the  punishment  it  prescribes  for  thui 
convicted  of  crimes,  and  those  subjected  to  this  punishment,  tbereitiaL 
intermediate  power  which  holds  the  chief  control  of  the  conviot-*-!!!^ 
contractor.  This  power  has  no  other  motive  for  its  action  than  ffllfc 
interest,  the  motive  for  making  out  of  th3  labor  of  the  'convict  ifiwfe 
the  cost  paid  for  his  toil,  and  thereby  to  conciliate  and  influencs  tbi 
State  authorities,  and  next  to  make  profit  out  of  the  daily  prodaotiflP> 
of  the  convict's  labor.  ■' 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  such  a  management  the  prisoner  is  nexi^tt- 
friendless,  and  equally  powerless  for  a  redress  of  his  personal  grievtiM 
which  come  out  of  such  a  government.  The  contractor  looks  wjik 
disfavor  on  all  complaints  of  the  toiler.  While  he  works,  heismaldiC 
money  for  the  State  and  profit  for  his^real  owner.  If  the  pri8<Wi' 
is  sick,overworked,  depressed,  the  prey  to  the  most  distressing  in  flaenoti 
arising  out  of  his  associations,  enervated  from  his  suddenly  alt«r6d 
physical  and  social  condition,  morbid  from  the  despair  which  his  con- 
vict relations  create,  sad  over  the  loss  of  family  and  friends,  yetwoA 
he  must,  however,  at  times  that  is  hardly  possible  for  him.  If  ^^ 
can  stand  up,  march  lock-step  with  other  prisoners  to  and  from  btf 
cell  or  meals,  the  contractor  claims  his  toil.  If  he  complains,  he  • 
regarded  as  shirking  his  task,  and  some  influence  must  be  usedrlV 
force  him  to  its  performance.  The  State  authority  agrees  with^?^ 
contractor;  why  should  it  not?  The  State  gets  the  first  share  of  ^ 
labor  of  this  person.  The  medical  staff  of  the  prison  very  oft* 
fears  to  interfere,  because  this  staff  seeks  the  support  of  the  inflaen€# 
of  both  the  State  and  the  Contractor.  " 

Should  an  opportunity  occur  for  the  convict  to  complain  to  tttj*! 
official  ears,  the  prison  record  is  the  ultimate  resultant,  decisive,  ei^ 
dence  against  the  complainant 

This  is  only  possible  under  this  contract-system  as  now  proolaiin^ 
to  be  the  best  because  it  pays.  '  ' " 
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^Atrenevei^  shoald  be  permitted,  in  the  treatment  of  convicts,  such 
'  ii  intdrmediate  power  as  the  convict's^wner,  between  the  authority 
llitinoftrcerates  the  convict,  and  the  man — never ! 
'  Otefiot  tho'  he  be,  he  is  nevertheless  only  to  be  subjected  to  a  pun- 
khmeDt  for  his  offence,  and  that  inflicted  by  a  responsible  manage- 
BMAtt  responsible  to  the  highest  dictates  of  justice.  To  inflict  on  the 
cODtiotan  additional  punishment,  the  forced  toil  by  an  owner  of  the 
flHh  and  blood  and  body  and  muscle  of  the  man,  the  profit-making 
OOlitiMoir  of  the  convict's  daily  labor,  is  simply  unjustifiable. 

Noironder  revolts,  cruellies,  revenge,  crime-classes  are  the  product 
ol-Mch  profit^making  prisons. 

-I^  would  be  interesting  to  read  in  any  yearly  ofHcial  report  from 

tk«ie  congregate  prisons,  a  dear  description  of  the  moral  agencies 

UuU  are  systematically  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  convicts.    It 

minld  be  equally  interesting  to  know  how  they  are  applied.    If  what 

l^'odled  a  Sunday  church  service  in  a  chapel,  where  all  the  convicts 

airt  aanmbled,  constitutes  this  moral  agency,  then  we  at  least  think  it 

iib' wider  such  circumstances,  a  greater  misfortune  than  a  benefit. 

*  The  eongregate-con tract  system  of  prison  management  demands  in- 

Vtttjgation— because  by  it,  and  by  it  only,  is  possible  the  wrongs  and 

•"fls  which  are  now  exciting  some  attention.  If  those  aggressive  advc- 

flrtrt  of  the  **  best  system  of  prison  management,  best,  because  it  pays,'* 

^Blate  a  final  balance  sheet  of  the  cost  and  the  consequences  of  their 

^BVQrtte system,  the  dollars  and  cents  exhibit  will  be  no  better  than 

AemonU. 


PROM  SCANDINAVIA  AND  FINLAND. 

TRANSLATED   BY   LAWRENCE  QRONLUND. 

^ttordisk  Tidsskrift  for  FoengselsvoesUn  {Scandinavian 
^i^/ournal)  for  1882  comes  to  us  laden,  like  its  prede- 
•••op,  with  some  precious  thoughts,  many  interesting  facts 
•^  fieveral  noteworthy  suggestions,  especially  to  Pennsyl- 
^ians, for  it  is  the  "Pennsylvania  system"  which  now 
tt  adopted  in  the  Scandinavian  penitentiaries  in  general, 
^gh  by  no  means  thoroughly  carried  out  in  all  of  them. 
'Hicrever  it  is  not,  however,  it  is  nearly  always  referred  to 
^^  Bentiments  of  regret.  The  Scandinavian  prison  that 
P*l^)B  comes  neareet  to  the  ideal  of  the  "  separate  system  " 
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is  the  penitentiary  of  Christiana,  Norway,  which  has  Mr. 
Peterson  for  its  "  director." •  An  essay  by  him  is  the  priii< 
pal  feature  of  the  Journal  under  consideration,  and  shof 
that  its  author  would  not  be  a  bad  model  for  prison  %\ 
thority  anywhere.     We  translate  some  extracts: 

"  Let  me  give  a  short  description  of  the  manner  of  pr 
needing  with  us.  On  the  arrival  of  a  prisoner,  he  is  bathw 
Bhaved,  his  hair  cut  and  then  he  is  dressed  in  the  priso 
garb.  'He  is  thereupon  taken  to  my  office,  where  I  interr 
gate  him  in  regard  to  his  oftence  and  his  whole  previoi 
life,  his  relatives,  his  childhood,  his  growing  up  into  mai 
hood  and  whatever  plans  he  may  have  for  the  future.  H 
answers  are  taken  down  ir^  a  journal  and,  with  the  formi 
accusation  of  his  crime,  they  form  the  basis  for  my  acqiutin 
ance   with  him   during    his   imprisonment.     In   the  flan 

• 

journal  I  afterwards  note  down  anything  that  can  contriba' 
to  a  correct  judgment  of  the  man,  marks  for  industry  au 
conduct,  extracts  of  the  letters  which  he  writes  or  receive 
notices  of  remarkable  progress,  or  vicious  behavior,  if  he  hi 
«hown  either,  how  he  is  punished,  and  how  in  extraordiofti 
cases  he  should  be  treated.  In  this  way  I  get  as  minute 
picture  as  possible  of  him  and  his  inmost  nature.  Agfti 
after  his  discharge  I  write  down  in  the  same  journal  all  thi 
I  can  learn  of  him.  When  one  year  at  least  is  gone,  I  wrl 
to  the  chief  of  police,  or  the  pastor  of  the  place  where  1 
belongs,  and  inquire  after  him.  The  replies  to  these  i 
quiries  are  taken  down.  Every  time  any  of  the  priso 
officers  moet  him,  the  fact  and  attending  circumstances  ai 
communicated  to  me  and  written  down.  I  take  it  tobdff 
duty  to  take  an  interest  in  him  after  he  is  liberated,  as  w€ 
as  to  give  an  account  of  our  treatment  of  him  while 
prison.  I  always  like  to  say  to  convicts  on  their  discharg 
that  I  shall  be  more  solicitous  for  them  in  the  future,  thi 
while  under  my  care,  since  now  they  are  going  to  practv 
the  lesson  in  the  wide  world  which  they  learned  within  tl 
prison  walls.     This  consciousness  that  our  interest  folhM 
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^em  U,  I  know,  for  many  prisoners,  a  strong  support. 
Kevly  every  discharged  prisoner,  in  consequence,  that  goes 
tway  from  this  city  writes  to  me,  or  at  all  events  to  our 
Qoral  instructor,  as  soon  as  he  is  settled  at  home." 

Mr,  Peterson  has  a  notion  that  mere  exhortation  has  very 
little  effect  on  a  prisoner's  state  of  mind  ;  he  rather  believes 
in  fhe  efficacy  of  treating  the  prisoner  at  all  times  like  an  or- 
dinary human  being.  lie  does  not  stand  on  the  ^^  dignity 
of  virtue,"  nor  pose  before  the  convict  as  "  a  man  of  unim- 
paired integrity." 

"We  treat  the  convict  not  as  a  vile,  worthless  jierson,  but 
M  a  man  who  may  if  he  will,  win  back  the  respect  he  has 
lost  We  therefore  sjK^ak  to  him  naturally,  that  is,  as  we 
iiddreas  others,  and  friendly,  but  yet  always  seriously  and 
calmly.  We  try  to  win  his  confidence.  Wc  give  him  to 
nnderstand  that  we  are  indeed  his  best  friends.  To  that  end 
among  other  things,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  that  the  keepers 
•Imll greet  the  prisoners  under  their  charo:e  with  a  'good 
nwrning'  and  a 'good  night,'  and  to  do  it  in  something 
DWretban  a  perfunctory  maimer." 

Mr.  Peterson  thinks  it  very  human,  indeed,  to  fall  into 
crime  when  a  sufficiently  strong  motive  presents  itself,  and 
•ftwall,  he  may  be  right. 

The  author  regrets  exceedingly  that  the  law  does  not  fur- 
mahany  premium  on  industry  in  prison,  and  goes  on: 

'^In  default  of  a  system  of  compensation  for  over-work,  I 
have  adopted  the  plan  to  figure  out  and  mark  down  in  every 
convict's  presence  the  profit  which  the  prison  makes  by  his 
••hor.  I  have  found  that  it  acts  as  a  surrogate.  Many  say 
^th  a  good  deal  of  pride, '  I  now  earn  so  and  so  much,'  though 
thqr  do  not  get  so  much  as  a  smell  of  these  earnings  of 


9* 


Mr.  Peterson  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  regulations  of  the 
P^n  at  Nuremberg,  Germany,  which  excludes  from  prisons 
^the"Bolitary"  plan,  Ist,  "all  vagabonds  and  drunkards 
*k)Be  physical  and  mental  stamina  have  been  undermined 
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by  their  mode  of  life ;  2d,  all  who  have  organic  or  chroi:ii<^ 
diseases ;  3d,  all  cripples,  blind  or  deaf  persons  or  even  suoli 
as  are  merely  near-sighted  or  hard  of  hearing ;  4th,  epileptio^ 
and  all  afi'ected  by  insanity.^  Otherwise  he  admits  the  gre&t 
superiority  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  system,"  to  the  former 
"  congregate  "  system,  and  especially  cannot  sufficiently  praise 
that  feature  of  it,  that  the  convict  is  so  entirely  cut  off  from 
evil  influences.  He  tells  the  following  naive  story  to  illixs- 
trate  that  the  people  generally  also  appreciate  it : 

"  One  of  the  inmates  of  our  prison  had  a  brother,  a  maa  of 
good  character,  who  wrote  to  him  among  other  things,  3»s 
follows :  *  I  see  from  your  letters,  that  you  feel  quite  co«»- 
tent  where  you  are.  I  am  not  content  in  my  position,  &nd 
the  reason  is,  that  I  am  surrounded  with  a  lot  of  rascals  ^tx^ 
sneaks,  while  you  are  rid  of  such  company.'  " 

The  Keepers  of  the  "  Eastern  Penitentiary  "  might  furmi^" 
many  interesting  experiences,  similar  to  this:     "A  convict, 
who  was  under  my  charge  for  grand  larceny  and  forge^^.^' 
and  who  after  his  discharge  has  behaved  well,  had  a  lot      ^^^ 
photographs  sent  to  him.     After  that  he  used  to  play  k^^'F' 
ing  school  with  them  in  his  cell.     He  ranged  his  pictures    ^^^ 
his  loom,  sat  down  before  them  witli  a  yardstick  in  his  hcir''^^^ 
and  catechised  them,  the  one  after  the  other,  ho  himself  &  ^r«t 
questioning  and  then  answering,    I  first  thought  him  era 
but  I  soon  discovered  that  this  was  merely  his  way  to 


*The following  remarks  may  be  worth  consideration  in  this  connection:—'*! 
remark,  that  auditory  liallucinatiouii  arc  apt  to  occur  in  prisoners  who  are  BabJ»< 
to  long  periods  of  solitary  conflnenient  in  their  ccUh  ;  they  have  no  mental  renott 
to  fall  back  upon  and  their  brooding  thoughts,  not  being  distracted  by  the  conve 
of  others,  nor  having  their  usual  outlet  in  their  own  conversation,  become  audibl' 
themselves  as  actual  voices."— Henry  Mandsley,  Fortnightly  Rev.,  vol.  xxIt. 

{Note  by  the  EdUortal  Board :  Ijct  it  be  remembered  that  the  "  Pennsylvania  tyit^* 
is  rather  the  separation  of  prisoners  than  their  solitary  incarceration.    For  the 
that  the  Warden  visits  the  prisoners  frequently  and  whenever  sent  for;  thalt 
Moral  Instructor  sees  them  as  often  as  possible ;  the  school  teaoher  visits  all  who  C 
instruction ;  the  keepers  see  them  three  times  a  day,  and  those  who  give  them  v^ 
and  superintend  it,  necessarily  confer  with  them  daily ;  the  Visiting  Committee  o^ 
"  Philadelphia  Society  /ot  Alleviating  the  Miseries  qf  Public  PriMomt^^^  com; 
neariy  fifty  persons,  visit  them  on  an  average  twice  a  month,  and  in  additioii  to 
they  may  at  certain  intervals  see  relatives  and  friends.) 
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w^e  time.  He  made  his  pictures  give  wrong  answers,  then 
^^  <^iTected  their  mistakes  and  struck  about  in  the  air  and 
^^  the  loom  with  his  stick ;  others  gave  right  answers  and 
^hen  he  praised  them.  It  was  very  interesting  to  us  to 
'■^^tness  this  self-entertainment  through  the  spy-hole." 

The  report  concludes  with  noble  words,  exceptionably  no- 
We  iu  one  who  has  had  intimately  to  do  with  criminals  for 
*  <|uarter  of  a  century. 

'*I  have  had  between  four  and  five  thousand  prisoners 
Qnder  my  charge — lived  among  that  number  of  convicts — 
during  my   twenty-four  years  incumbency  of  my   present 
pOBitioD.     Sometimes  I  turn  the  leaves  of  my  memorandum 
^>ook,  that  I  spoke  of,  to  refresh  my  memory  about  this  or 
that  person.    A  most  remarkable  file  of  men  there  passing 
in  review  before  my  vision,  men  in  whose  innermost  thoughts 
anci  most  hidden  passions  I  have  been  a  participant !     Many 
of   them   have  disappointed   me,  have  annoyed  me,  have 
piiined  me,  but  I  feel  happy  in  being  able  truthfully  to  say 
tliAt  many,  on  the  other  hand,  have  caused  me  pleasure  and 
J^y.    It  is  not  always  baseness  that  leads  a  man  to  prison, 
pften  misfortune  does  it.    This  one  circumstance,  alone,  that 
^^  ia  the  lowest  classes  that  contribute  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
'^^^ites  of  our  prisons,  should  lead  us  to  serious  reflections. 
^'^^o  dares  aflirm  that  their  natures  are  viler  than  the  na- 
tut^es  of  those  fortunate  individuals  that  make  up  the  higher 
^^*^ta  of  society?    It  is   indeed  sad  to  picture  to  us  the 
^ixid  of  childhood  which  has  been  the  lot  of  the  vast  majority 
^^  our  convicts  !     Melancholy  to  think  of  the  many  whose 
P^*ent3  were  criminals    and    drunkards!      Of   the    other 
*^rge  number  that  were  compelled  in  their  tender  years — even 
^  ^oung  as  eight  years  of  age — to  earn  their  own  miserable 
^i^ViDg  as  cowboys  and  shepherds,  exposed  to  all  the  inclem- 
^^ries  of  our  northern  climate !    Of  others  who  were  bom 
^^t  of  wedlock  or  otherwise  never  have  exi>erienced  the  joys 
^^  that  innocent  age  which  we  fortunate  ones  look  back  upon 
^  the  meet  bleated  years  of  our  life  1    Should  we  noty  indeed. 
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feel  admiration  for  the  poor  for  not  contribtiting  a  larger  quota  to 
the  criminal  classes  than  they  dof  I  know  it  is  vain  to  beat 
one's  brains  about  these  matters,  but  would  it  sometimes 
not  be  well  for  those  who  have  charge  of  these  miserable 
ones,  not  to  judge  them  too  harshly  ?  However,  I  wish  also, 
emphatically  to  say  that  their  sympathy  for  the  pHsoners 
should  be  of  such  a  character,  and  manifested  in  such  a  way^ 
that  it  should  repel  them  from  prison  and  not  attract  them  to 
it." 

Very  many  *'  philanthropists  "  might  ponder  these  words 
•with  profit.  Altogether  too  often  their  sympathies  become 
too  seared  by  contact  with  crime. 

Mr.  Seip  is  the  principal  teacher  of  the  same  institution? 
and  a  series  of  extracts,  published  in  the  Journal,  from  his 
reports  during  the  last  three  years,  shows  he  is  animated  by 
the  same  spirit  as  the  directors.  The  following  thoughts 
are  well  worthy  of  attention: 

'^  Verily,  in  prisons  on  the  solitary  plan,  where  the  great 
danger  is  that  the  normal  human  constitution  may  be  im- 
paired, it  is  more  than  in  other  prisons  requisite  for  the 
moral  instructor  to  possess  healthy  human  spirits,  I  mean, 
to  take  first  a  Christian,  but  in  addition,  a  cheerful  view  of 
life.  True,  I  am  so  very  grateful,  that  this  system,  which 
has  so  appropriately  been  called  '  the  individual  treatment 
system '  enables  me  to  meet  each  convict  alone,  and  treat 
each  one  in  accordance  with  his  peculiarities.  But  this  sys- 
tem has,  also,  its  shadowy  side.  Under  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  help  those  whose  minds  are  becoming  diseased  by  having 
them  work  in  company  with  a  couple  of  well-meaning,  sound 
spirited  fellow-men — so  frequently  the  best  and  only  rational 
treatment.  The  whole  arrangement  under  this  system 
seems,  in  fact,  to  me  so  purely  abstract  and  theoretic,  and  I 
never  could  make  myself  believe  that  an  ironclad  uniformity 
and  systematizing  could  be  good  for  any  human  being. 
Undoubtedly,  I  see  the  difficulties  of  bringing  variety  into 
the  system,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  overlook 
its  defects.*' 
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A.  recent  report  by  the  Procurator  of  Finland,  to  the  Rus- 
sian Imperial  Senate,  published  in  the  Journal  tells  us,  that 
in  that  Russian  province,  (which  the  Swedes  look  upon  with 
the  same  longing  eyes  as  the  Italians  on  their  '  Italia  irre- 
denta,') from  1861—1880,  altogether  496  persons,  (379  men 
and  117  women,)  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  that  all  had 
their  sentences  commuted  by  the  *  Autocrat  of  all  Russias;' 
and  243  of  these  (about  one-half,)  199  men  and  44  women, 
were,  instead  of  suffering  on  the  gallows,  sent  to  Siberia,  to 
saffer  indefinitely  in  the  mines  and  the  factories. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  ratio  of  death  sentences  to 
population : 

1810-25,  one  sentence  of  death  to  73,000  inhabitants. 
'26-40  "  ''  46,000  " 

'41-50  "  "  49,000  *' 

'51-60  "  "  48,000  ' 

'61-70  "  "  50,000 

'71-«0  "  "        160,000  " 

The  apparently  remarkable  decrease  during  the  last  decen 
n^nro  being  due  to  the  penalty  of  death  being  abolished  (by 
^aa  of  Nov.  26, 1866,)  for  infanticide  and  manslaughter. 

The  report  concludes  as  follows : 

'^  Oar  experience  compels  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 

P^'^alty  of  death  is  no  longer  requisite  to  our  security  and  to 

the  recommendation  that  the  same  be  entirely  abolished  in 

^^'^  jurisprudence,  the  more  so,  as  the  punishment  of  depor- 

^tion  to  Siberia — the  surrogate  of  the  death  i>enalty — long 

^^  has  lost  its  terrors,  both  in  the  minds  of  people  and  to 

^  criminal  classes,  without    perceptibly  increasing    the 

number  of  aerioas  crimes. " 

Vrom  the  report  of  the  Prison  Society,  of  Copenhagen,  for 
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1881,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  youthful  criminals 
of  late  increased  fearfully  in  that  city.    Here  are  the  figc 


Age. 

1870. 

1880. 

10 

2 

6 

11 

2 

7 

12 

6 

16 

13 

6 

16 

14 

17 

21 

16 

16 

41 

16 

13 

64 

17 

61 

82 

18 

54 

68 

19 

63 

129 

20 

57 

91 

21 

61 

98 

22 

58 

110 

23 

43 

88 

24 

54 

101 

25 

50 

82 

583  1000 

That  is  to  say,  during  the  said  period  of  ten  years,  crim' 
aged  from  10-15  years  increased  from  36  to  66  or  100  per « 

"      15-18    "  "      80  to  177  or  122    ' 

"      18-21    "  "    420  to  757  or    80    ' 

while  the  population  of  the  capital  only  increased  29.8 
cent,  during  the  same  period,  thus  illustrating  and  enfor 
the  necessity  for  the  State  to  care  for  neglected  chile 
which  the  same  Journal  has  for  years  persistently  ins: 
upon. 

Another  part  of  the  Journal  calls  attention  to  the 
siderable  increase  of  aggravated  assaults  on  the  persoi 
the  streets  aid  highways  of  the  same  city.  Thus  in  1 
there  were  convicted  of  that  offence  45  persons,  but  in  ! 
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those  convictions  arose  to  133,  that  is,  increased  three-fold^ 
while  the  population  had  only  risen  from  185,000  to  237,000. 

Again,  while  the  arrests  for  disorders  on  the  public  high- 
ways in  1871  amounted  to  506,  they  in  1880  arose  to  2367, 
that  is  to  say,  in  1871  they  amounted  to  2|  per  milie.,  and 
in  1880  to  1\  per  mille.,  and  the  Journal  points  out,  that 
the  vast  majority  of  both  these  kinds  of  offences  are  com- 
mitted by  boys  and  young  persons. 


The  following  is  a  reminder  that  government  and  work- 
ing people  in  Denmark  stand  facing  the  same  puzzling  prob- 
lem which  presents  itself  elsewhere : 

^^A  petition  from  785  weavers  of  Copenhagen  was  on 
January  12th,  1882,  presented  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Danish  Folkething,  submitting  that  the  convicts  in  the 
penitentiaries  are   in  constantly  increasing   numbers   em- 
ployed in  the  weaving  industry,  from  which  a  competition 
has  resulted  that  proves  disastrous  both  to  employers  and 
employees ;  that  the  prices  paid  for  convict  labor  are  exceed- 
ingly low,  and,  consequently,  the  products  of  such  labor  can 
be  sold  so  cheap,  that  free  labor  cannot  possibly  tompete 
with  it.     Thus  the  weavers,  carrying  on  one  of  the  princi- 
pal industries  of  the  kingdom,  are  brought  down  so  low 
that  they  now  can  hardly  support  themselves  and  families, 
.and   the  outlook   is  still  sadder.      The  petitioners  there- 
fore, pray  the  Committee  to  see  to  it,  that  the  products  of 
convict  labor  be  not  sold  cheaper  than  those  of  free  labor. 

"The  Committee  laid  the  petition  on  the  table  with  the 
remark  that  it  did  not  see  Hhat  anything  could  be  done.' " 

The  working  people  might  retort  "that  rulers  who  do 
not  see  that  anything  can  be  done"  have  no  business  to  be 
rulers  at  all.  Let  them  mark  and  sell  such  articles  as  Prison 
made. 
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THE  FRENCH  PRISON  SOCIETY. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  French  Prison  Society^  for  May,  18 
No.  5  (120  pages),  prints  a  report  of  the  discussion  at 
monthly  meeting,  on  the  draught  of  a  law  for  the  protecti 
of  children,  prepared  by  the  government,  the  scheme  s 
gested  by  the  Senate  Commission  on  the  subject,  due  mai 
to  Dr.  Th.  Roussel,  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  well  reme- 
bered  for  his  intelligent  interest  in  our  own  benevolent  a- 
reformatory  institutions  during  his  visit  here.  It  also  gi 
account  of  the  plan  of  an  international  prison  commissi 
the  report  of  the  session  of  the  Superior  Prison  Council, 
summary  of  the  debate  on  recommitments,  at  the  Priia 
Congress  at  Stockholm,  and  an  account  of  several  Frer^ 
reformatory  and  preventive  institutions.  The  French  {> 
ject  of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  children,  provides  1 
departmental,  and  national  committees,  composed  of  ofBe 
representing  the  courts,  the  administration,  the  local  i 
other  principal  charities,  and  all  appointed  for  four  y 
with  large  power,  to  take  charge  of  children  abandoned 
their  parents,  or  worse  still,  trained  to  begging  and  otl^^^ 
evil  habits.  Senators,  judges,  professors,  and  men  of  vario^* 
employments  in  reformatory  work,  joined  in  careful  diao't**" 
sion  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  practicable  sch^**® 
for  the  proposed  law.  In  its  forty-eighth  section  itprovicl^* 
for  almost  every  possible  case  in  which  the  law  ought  to  i 
vene  to  care  for  children  in  need  of  protection,  guarding 
well  against  an  abuse  of  parental  power,  sacred  as  it  is  ia  t  ^^ 
eyes  of  French  law,  as  against  any  denial  of  the  right  ^* 
parents  who  have  themselves  reformed,  and  securing  1 1*^ 
personal  supervision  of  private  individuals  of  known  benc^"^' 
olence,  so  as  to  prevent  the  law  from  degenerating  int^  * 
mere  dead  letter  or  police  system. 

In  the  account  of  the  International  Prison  CommiflBi9^'' 
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great  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  even  bal- 
ance between  official  and  lay  representation,  so  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  former  shall    be  assisted  by   the  scientific 
theories  of  the  latter.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Prison  Com- 
inission,  a  board  representing  the  whole  of  France,  and 
superyisiDg  all  its  prisons,  just  as  the  State  Boards  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  States  do  for  their  penitentiary  and 
reformatory  establishments,  the  questions  of  prison   labor 
and  wages  were  fully  discussed,  and  a  circular  adopted  and 
wsued  by  the  government,  regulating  the  employment  of 
priaoners  and  their  compensation.     As  these  number  25,000, 
It  is  clear  that  after  a  reduction  proportioned  to  those  who 
*ro  disabled  for  work,  the  remainder  cannot  really  aftect  the 
general  labor  market.    A  similar  State  Board  in  this  State 
^onld  no  doubt  be  found   most  useful  and  efficacious  in 
devising  some  system  which  should  economize  and  utilize 
^he  labor  now  lost  in  our  county  prisons,  and  eftect  some 
average  between  the  contract  labor  of  the  Western  Peniten- 
tiary^  and  the  task  work  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.    It  is 
^rtainlj'  evidence  of  a  want  of  scientific  foundation  for 
Methods  of  discipline,  when  systems  so  divergent  and  con- 
tradictory  are  in  operation  at  the  two  extremes  of  one 
^^te,  with  uo  central  power  authorized  to  reconcile  them. 
-^t  8tockbolm,'the  Prison  Congress  heard  Dr.  Wines' account 
^*  the  New  York  system  in  force  at  Binghamton,  and  after 
^H  discussion  of  this  and  other  methods  proposed  as  a  pre- 
^^^tive  and  cure  of  recommitments,  resolved   with   great 
*****tiiimity  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  increase  the 
*^ft^rmatory  and  labor  schools  as  a  preventive  measure,  and 
^^  Provide  heavy  and  uniform  sentence  for  habitual  otfeuders, 
^^  ^c  really  to  eftect  a  reduction  of  their  crimes. 

In  the  reports  of  societies,  special  attention  is  given  to  the 

P»a,ii  of  homes  in  the  country  for  discharged  prisoners,  in  the 

^^^^esthope  of  thus  reducing  the  recent  frightful  increase  of 

^^^^mmitments,  from  ten  per  cent.in  1830,  to  fifty  per  cent. 

^^  1880,  specially  commended  by  M.  llaussonville,  who   is 
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rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a  recognized  authority  in  all 
reformatory  work,  and  who  regrets  that  this  is  as  yet  with- 
out aid  from  the  government.  Of  almost  equal  importance  is 
the  system  of  night  refuges  in  Paris,  where  in  three  establish- 
ments  of  very  modest  limits,  over  27,000  persons  found  tem- 
porary asylum  during  1881,  for  5,000  of  whom  it  found  em- 
ployment.   The  Jews  and  the  Protestants  have  each  a  society 
for  the  assistance  of  discharged  prisoners,  helping  thus  to  save 
then\  from  a  return  to  crime.   Similar  societies  exist  in  War- 
saw,  London,  in  Stockholm,  and  in  Zurich,  and  these  will 
in  time  help  to  solve  the  difficult  question  of  how  best  to 
reduce  the  growing  percentage  of  recommitments.      The 
Connecticut  Girls'  Industrial  School,  the  New  Jersey  Reform 
School  for  Boys,  and  that  for  girls,  and  the  Temporaiy 
Refuges  of  San  Francisco,  all   receive  the  compliment  of 
notice.     The  Bulletin  of  the  French  Prison  Society  is  an 
admirable  organ  of  an  association,  in  which  representatives 
of  all  the  best  elements  of  French  reformatory  work,  are 
united.    The  Society  is  divided  into  four  sections  to  consider 
Ist,  Penitentiary  legislation  in  France,  2nd,  Prison  disciplise 
and  care  of  discharged  prisoners,  8rd,  Reformatory  educa- 
tion, provision  for  youthful  oflfendere,  preventive  work,  4th, 
Penology  in  foreign  crmntries.     The  Society  meets  once  a 
month,  from  December  to  June,  and  announces  the  sobject 
of  its  next  discussion,  as  for  instance  that  of  the  meeting  for 
the  following  month  in   the  May  Bulletin,  was  the  ques- 
tions submitted  by  the  London  Howard  Society,  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  long  and  short  sentences,  the   posei- 
bilities  of  abolishing  capital  punishment,  and  the  advantage 
of  reformatory  over  punitive  sentences.     A  report  is  be  read 
by  a  member  of  the  highest  French  court,  and  then  the 
matter  will  be  discussed  at  length,  and  fully  reported  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  society.     This  is  a  method  that  might  well 
be  adopted  in  our  own  prison  societies,  as  a  means  of  enlarg- 
ing their  field  of  labor  and  securing  the  highest  order  of  in- 
telligence to  co-operate  in  the  important  work  undertaken. 
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7%«  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  French  Prison  Society  18  one  ot 
the  beet  eyidences  of  the  increased  interest  in,  and  study  of 
penology  abroad.  Founded  only  six  years  ago,  it  has  fur- 
nished a  great  deal  of  important  material  for  the  instruction 
and  information  of  all  who  have  to  deal  with  the  broad  va- 
riety of  sabjects  discussed  within  its  pages.  The  December 
number  for  1882,  gives  the  address  of  the  President,  M. 
Berenger,  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  an  exhaustive  report 
by  M.  Desportee,  on  the  law  proposed  in  the  case  of  old  of- 
fenders. It  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  prison  at  Nurem- 
berg, Germany,  and  a  detailed  statement  of'  reformatories 
and  preventive  work  in  France  and  abroad,  with  special  de- 
tails of  those  of  Detroit  and  Baltimore.  Indeed  the  attention 
paid  to  the  reports  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions of  the  D  nited  States,  by  all  foreign  writers  on  these 
sabjects,  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  tributes  to  the  success 
of  just  such  work,  and  ought  to  invite  all  who  are  interested 
in  them,  to  some  common  agreement  as  to  statistical  tables 
and  general  results,  which  shall  make  a  comparison  both  easy 
and  accurate.  The  French  Prison  Society  has  succeeded  in 
awakening  the  public  to  the  importance  of  reform  in  penal 
and  reformatory  work,  and  in  securing  both  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  from  the  press,  such  a  share  of  attention  as  the 
interests  of  society  demand,  not  only  in  repressing  crime,  but 
in  its  prevention,  by  saving  children  from  vice  and  in  pro- 
tecting adults  from  falling  back  into  their  old  ways  through 
want  of  employment.  It  is  by  the  practical  application  of 
lessons  learned  abroad  and  at  home,  that  legislation  becomes 
wise  and  practical  and  secures  the  best  results. 

Summary  of  visits  by  the  committee  on  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary in  Philadelphia : 

There  were  reported  during  1882,  448  different  visits; 
8154  interviews  were  had  with  prisoners  in  their  cells 
and  2479  at  the  cell  doors.  There  was  an  average  of  360 
individual  prisoners  visited  each  month,  some  a  number  of 
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times.     There  were  in  addition,  many  visits  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  wlio  neglected  to  report. 


LETTER  FROM  A  PRISONER. 

Extracts  of  a  letter  from  a  prisoner  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary to  a  visitor  who  was  about  being  placed  on  the 
visiting  committee  of  the  county  prison,  which  prove  how 
highly  these  visits  are  regarded,  and  also  how  far  frona  being 
outcasts  are  such  persons  who  have  by  some  ialse  step  been 
brought  to  the  convict's  cell.  We  present  it  as  a  type  of 
many  such,  and  it  is  well  to  encourage  prisoners  to  write 
to  the  visiting  committee  their  inmost  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions : 

"  How  to  correspond  with  you  and  state  how  deeply  I 
deplore  your  transfer  is  a  subject  beyond  my  ability. 

"  Your  service  and  your  usefulness  are  being  appreciated 
and  acknowledged.  There  are  very  few  men,  whose  hearts 
cannot  be  stormed  and  taken  by  kindness,  and  as  that  virtue 
clusters  around  the  Christian's  heart,  and  is  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  weapons  he  brings  to  bear  on  his  unfortunate  fellow- 
being  to  reclaim  him,  I  must  admit  that  its  influence  is 
felt  by  every  rational-minded  man  whose  heart  is  not  steeled 
against  all  that  has  a  strong  tendency  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
him. 

"  And  now  as  you  are  going  to  use  your  disinterested  en- 
deavors in  a  similar  line  of  action,  may  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence follow  your  footsteps,  and  make  your  mission  a  suc^ 
cess,  so  at  the  day  of  judgment  you  will  be  able  to  produce 
some  of  your  hidden  jewels,  gathered  from  a  class  of  men 
who  are  considered  by  some  people  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
redemption. 

"I  hope  my  feeble  endeavors  to  acknowledge  your  merit 
and  your  worth,  will  meet  with  a  little  of  your  approba- 
tion. " 


Treasurer's  Report, 
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Dr.     HENR  Y  M.  LAING,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  Philadelphia 


1882, 

IMo. 

21. 


1888. 

1  Mo. 

25. 


To  Balance, 

**  Cash  rec*d  from  Interest  on  Investments, 
"     "        "       "     Subscriptions,     .... 
••     "        "       "     Mortimer  Lewis,  Executor  of 
Mrs.     Maria    Smith,    her    Legacy,    per 

William  J.  Mullen, 

Interest  on  "         "         "  "  " 

Less  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax, 

To  Balance  of  Interest, 


12,000  00 


17 


12,017  88 
100  00 


$1388  01 
891  71 
423  80 


1,917  33 
190  38 

iMaoss 


TREASURERS  REPORT. 


Socitty  for  AUeviatmg  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 


Bj  Cub  p^d  Rent  of  Kuom 

"      ■'       "     Secretary 

"     "      "     Agent  of  Eaatera  Penitentiary. 
'    "      "       "  "     County  Prison,     . 

"     "       "      Committee  on  Count]'  Priion.    . 
"      "       "  "  "   EMtern  Penitentiary  I 

'      Printing  Journal,  2  years,    ■ 

- '   "     "      "     Sundry  Bxpenaee.         .       .       .      . 
(  LeEacles  for  Inveatroent,    .        t^T9B  K 


1  Ho.  '  Balance  \ 


( Incomt^.    . 


BARTON  FUND. 


To  One  year'i  Intereet  on  O 


50  00 

100  00 

226  00 

»JO0O 

840  OO 

AOOO 

15176 

.WOH 

1.166  83 

4,0^48 

$5.^  as 

»» 

130  00 

11,617  » 

HBNHY  M.  L.UNO,  Trtai. 


fhOadi^hla,  1  Mo.  1 


Having  examlneil  tbe  account  of  Henry  H.  lAlng, 
Treamrer,  and  the  Touchera,  we  find  it  lo  be  cor  j 
rect,  witli  a  tialance  In  hii  lianiia  of  four  tbooeanJ  | 
and  Sfty-tliree  and 

AfUeo  hundred  and  forty-eeTen  .^^  dollars  due  th* 
Baitoafond. 

HBNRY  T.  CLAOHORN,  )  ' 

>  Audilura.  ' 
JOHN  H.  DILUNOHAM. ) 

3d  Mo.  6,  1SS3.  i 

and  ninety-nine  and   ^^^g  j 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviatingr  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 

When  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence,  which  are 
founded  on  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  Author  of  Christi- 
anity, are  not  cancelled  by  the  follies  or  crimes  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures; and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  miseries  which  penury, 
hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  severity,  unwholesome  apartments,  aiid 
guilt,  (the  usual  attendants  of  prisons,)  involve  with  them,  it  lie- 
comes  us  to  extend  our  oompaFsion  to  tliat  part  of  mankind  who 
are  the  subjects  of  those  miseries.  By  the  aid  of  humanity  their 
undue  and  illegal  suflerings  may  be  prevented;  (he  link  "which 
should  bind  the  whole  family  of  mankind  together,  under  all  ci^ 
cumstances,  be  preserved  unbroken  ,  and  sucn  degrees  and  modes 
of  punishment  may  be  discovered  and  suggested  as  may,  instead  of 
continuing  habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow 
creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness.  From  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  obligations  of  these  |)rin(*iplcs,  the  subscribers  have  associated 
themselves  under  the  title  of  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Ml^eriks  of  TiTKLif  Prisons." 

For  effecting  these  purposes  they  have  adopted  the  following 
Constitution  :— 

AKTICLE  I. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  two  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  tw^o  Counsellors,  and  an 
Acting  Committee ;  all  <»f  whom  shall  be  chosen  at  the  Stated 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  First  Month  (January)  of  each  year,  and 
shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected ;  but  in 
case  an  election,  from  any  cause,  shall  not  be  then  held,  it  shall  be  • 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  S<3ciety, 
within  thirty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  such  election,  of 
which  at  least  three  days'  notice  shall  be  given. 

ARTICLE  ir. 

The  President  shall  preside  in  all  meetings,  and  subscribe  all 
public  acts  of  the  Society.  He  may  call  Special  Meetings  when- 
ever he  may  deem  it  exjredient,  and  shall  do  so  when  requested 
in  writing  by  five  members.  In  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents may  act  in  his  place. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  Secretaries  shall  keep  fair  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  conduct  its  correspondence. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  Tieasurer  shall  keep  the  moneys  and  securities,  and  pay  all 
the  orders  of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committees,  signed  by 
the  Presiding  officer  and  the  Secretary,  and  shall  present  a  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  linances  «>f  the  Society  at  each  Stated 
Meeting  thereof. 

All   bequests,  donations  and  life  subscriptions,  shall  be  safely   . 
invested,  only  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Society. 
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FOR 

ALLEVIATING    THE    MISERIES    OF    PUBLIC    PRISONS. 


No.  I602  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  op 
Public  Prisons,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First  Month 
{January)  l?th,  1884^  the  Editoricd  Boards  {appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Journal  and  papers^  and  the  Annual  Report^  con- 
sisting  of  Alfred  II.  Love,  Charles  Rogers,  John  J.  Lytle, 
Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  John  H.  Dillingham,  presented 
the  draft  of  the  Annual  Report^  which^  being  read  by  the  Chair- 
many  was  approved  by  the  Committee^  and  directed  to  be  laid 
before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society. 

At  the  Ninety-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society^  held 
First  Month  24ihy  188i^  the  Report  was  presented  by  Alfred 
H.  Love,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Boards  considered  and  ap- 
provedy  and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  itj  to  have 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  printed^  with  authority  to  make 
sujck  alterations  and  additions  as  they  might  think  proper  ;  and 
they  were  also  authorized  to  distribute  the  Report, 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary, 

VoTMi  Penons  receiTing  the  Journal  are  invited  to  correspond;  and  publications 
OB  PriMm  And  Prison  DiscipUne  and  articles  for  the  Journal  may  be  sent  to  Alfred 
a.  Lore,  CliAlrmAn  of  the  Editorial  Board,  219  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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^^INETY'SEVENTH  ANNUAL    REPORT  OF    THE  PHILA* 
DELPHI  A  SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE 
MISERIES   OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


THE  retrospect  of  the  past  becomes  the  stimulating 
prospect  of  the  future,  when  that  past  has  been  one  of 
active  beneficence. 

With  this  assurance  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons 
presents  its  ninety-seventh  annual  report  with  the  Journal 
of  Prieon  Discipline  and  Philanthropy. 

The  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting  was  held  First  month. 
(Januaiy)  25th,  1888,  in  the  room  109  Korth  Tenth  street, 
the  last  annual  meeting  that  will  probably  ever  be  held 
there,  as  the  new  and  present  place  of  meeting,  1602  Chest- 
nut street,  was  engaged  March  last. 

At  this  annual  meeting  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Eev. 
James  Saul,  D.D.,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  our  esteemed 
and  venerated  President,  James  J.  Barclay,  now  ninety  years 
of  age,  and  whose  advanced  life  and  increasing  infirmities 
render  it  almost  im^^ossible  for  him  to  attend  evening 
meetings,  and  compel  us  to  excuse  him,  although  very 
greatly  to  our  loss,  and,  as  we  are  assured  by  his  frequent 
messages,  very  much  to  his  own  regret. 
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We  congratulate  the  Managers  of  the  Hoase  of  Refuge 
for  the  appropriate  manner  with  which  they  complimented 
their  President  and  ours  on  the  15th  of  January,  1884,  by 
the  reception  at  the  House  of  Refuge ;  and  as  an  evidence 
of  the  status  of  this  American  institution  of  reformation  it 
was  a  noteworthy  part  of  the  proceedings  that  one  of  the 
girl  inmates  wrote  an  address  to  Mr.  Barclay,  which  waft 
read  to  him,  and  one  of  the  boy  inmates,  himself,  addressed 
him  on  behalf  of  his  companions,  which  called  forth  froD^ 
Mr.  Barclay  a  neat  and  appreciative  reply.  The  Public  Ledg^^ 
thus  referred  to  this  event :  "  It  is  a  gratifying  sight  to  8<e® 
this  aged  citizen,  whose  span  of  life  goes  back  to  the  da^^^ 
when  Washington  was  President  and  the  National  Capit^^ 
in  Philadelphia,  still  engaged  in  tlie  service  of  afflicted    *r 
unfortunate  humanity  as  actively  as  if  he  was  but   sixt-y» 
instead  of  ninety." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  Society,  having  exists  ^sd 
ninety-eight  years,  has  had  two  Presidents  whose  nnit^^  ^ 
terms  aggregate  eighty-five  years.  The  first  President  \^^9B 
the  Rt.  Rev.  William  White,  1).D.,  who  continued  in  oJL— jce 
until  his  death  in  1836.  Mr.  Barclay  was  elected  a  memfc=)er 
in  1819,  and  in  1849  was  made,  and  still  continues,  Preaidcw.    Pt* 

The  interim  between  1836  and  1849  was  signalized  by 
having  four  distinguished  men  to  fill  the  office  of  Presider^Bt: 
Thomas  Wistar  in  1837,  John  Bacon  in  1838,  Zachar-  ^»h 
Poulson  in  1840,  and  George  Williams  in  1845. 

It  is  also  a  singular  fact  that  Mr.  Barclay's  law  office        '^ 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  upon  the  site  of  the  jail  of  -— iiOW 
hundred  years  ago,  a't  Sixth  and  Adelphi  streets.     Her^^  i* 
was  that  Samuel  R.  Wood,  a  man  of  wonderful  nerve  ^^^xid 
executive  ability,  and  who  was  afterwards  Warden  of     ^* 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  induced  Mr.  Barclay  to  enter,  wh^c^a^ 
once  became  interested  from  seeing  young  children  associ^^ 
with  old  convicts,  and  he  joined  the  Prison  Society.    F  Tvm 
this  interview,  and  the  impressions  then  received,  was    the 
origin  of  the  present  House  of  Refuge. 


I 


IMPRISONMENT  OF  CHILDREN.  ii 


This  subject  has  for  nearly  a  century  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  notwitlistanding  the  many  reforms 
that  have  been  introduced,  there  is  one  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  a  sad  reflection  upon  the  known  wisdom  of 
our  city  and  State  government,  that  it  permits  the  commit- 
ment of  young  boys  and  girls  to  our  penitentiaries  and 
prisons.  The  police  magistrates  of  Philadelphia  send  to 
Moyamensing  Prison  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
with  the  ovcFcrowded  condition  of  the  prison,  these  young 
persons  are  found  in  cells  intended  lor  one  inmate  only,  with 
those  of  mature  years  and  hardened  in  crime.  The  Prison 
Society  resists  this  practice,  and  during  the  past  year  has 
protested  against  it,  appealing  to  those  in  power  to  dis- 
continue it,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  awaken 
a  public  feeling  that  will  assert  itself  in  the  courts  and  halls 
of  legislation,  that  it  may  be  prohibited. 

To  this  end  a  committee  was  appointed,  first,  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  facts,  when  the  Secretary  consulted  the 
oounsellors  of  the  Society,  with  the  following  result : 

Opkniaa  of  A,  Sydney  Biddle^  Eiq,,  one  of  (he  Counsellors  of  the  Society,  in 
Regard  to  OommiUing  Minors  to  the  County  Prison. 

1.  The  general  power  of  commitment  to  jail  of  persons  accused  of 
Criminal  offences  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  subsequently  in  city  Aldermen  and  Magistrates,  by  virtue  of  the 
common  law,  and  I  can  find  no  statutory  regulation  of  this  power  in 
Pennsylvania,  except  in  a  few  cases,  where  the  mode  of  commitment 
for  specific  offences  has  occasionally  been  regulated.  It  follows, 
Uerefore,  that  Magistrates  have  all  the  powers  in  this  matter  with 
Inference  to  the  commitment  of  children  which  Justices  of  the  Peace 
kmd  at  common  law. 

Children,  according  to  their  age  and  discretion,  have  always  been 

lield  capable  of  committing  certain  crimes,  and  have  been  punished 

•fl  other  offenders.    If,  therefore,  a  child  is  of  an  age  which  renders 

liim  culpable  under  the  law,  a  magistrate's  power  to  commit  him  to 

to  the  ordinary  jail  when  accused  of  crime,  is  unquestionable. 

2.  But  a  clear  alternative  is  given  to  magistrates  to  commit  chil* 
dren  to  the  House  of  Refuge  instead  of  to  jail,  by  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly establishing  that  institution.    Three  classes  of  children  may  be 
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committed  to  the  House  of  Refuge :  (1)  Infanta  convicted  of  criminal 
offences  in  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Quarter  Sessions ; 
(2)  inftints  committed  by  an  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  on  the 
complaint  of  parents,  &c. ;  (8)  infants  committed  by  such  officers 
upon  proof  of  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct,  or  of  the  incapacity  of 
parents  or  guardians  to  exercise  proper  care  and  discipline.  The  last 
class  clearly  includes  all  these  children  accused  of  misdemeanors  be- 
fore a  magistrate*  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  includes  those  charged 
with  felony.    (See  Purdon's  Digest,  p.  766,  note.) 

The  discretion  of  magistrates  to  commit  either  to  jail  or  to  the  ^^  m-^o. 
House  of  Kefuge  being  absolute,  the  practical  question  is,  How  can.^ im^^^eiii 
they  be  induced  to  exercise  that  discretion  in  favor  of  the  latter  insti-— ^.^,ti- 
tution?  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Man— .cs^  on- 
agers of  the  House  of  Refuge  that  a  prejudice  against  the  House^^^^ase 
exists  in  the  minds  of  certain  magistrates  who  consider  that  the  terurjg.j  -jrm 
during  which  children  must  remain  in  the  House,  t.  «.,  until  twenty-""^.  ^  ty* 
one  years  of  age,  is  so  long  as  to  inflict  an  undue  penalty  for  8malX.iJ^  aal 
misdemeanors,  and  that  the  object  of  the  law  could  be  better  attaineo^^  mzi^ 
by  committing  them  for  short  periods  to  the  county  jail.  FurthecK^».iCiei 
other  magistrates,  through  insufficient  information  or  prejudice,  confxd^^ion 
sider  that  the  congregation  of  a  large  number  of  children  in  the  Hous-  ^^dr  us 
of  Refuge  is  attended  by  pernicious  results.  If,  through  personais  .ex  •na 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  your  Society,  or  otherwise,  the  variooKLT  o  ou 
magistrates  could  be  induced  to  change  their  practice,  and  invariablX«=#.^abl; 
commit  minors  to  the  House  of  Refuge  instead  of  the  jail,  the  ev^^^^  evi 
you  complain  of  would  be  obviated.  I  see  no  other  means  of  acconKX'<^-on] 
plishing  this  result. 

« 

The  next  step  was  the  following  address  to  the  Polio^Xlic< 
Magistrates  of  the  gity  of  Philadelphia: 

To  the  Police  Magistrates  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia: 

Respected  Friends  :  Sixty-five  years  ago  James  J.  Barclay,  Eso^^^^Q- 
the  President  of  this  Society,  entered  the  Jail,  then  at  the  comer '     '^k  «r  of 
Sixth  and  Walnut  streets,  and  found  children  incarcerated  with  o^:>      ^^^ 
and  hardened  criminals.    He  at  once  protested  and  effected  a  chanjCK.  ^^^^gc* 
and  the  House  of  Refuge  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  efforts. 

We  find  that  children  are  now  committed  to  the  County  Trw^^^^o 
and  placed  in  cells  with  persons  of  mature  years,  far  from  mature     ^^w 
judgment  and  virtue.    This  is  the  case  in  both  the  departments  fc*      ^or 
men  and  women. 

Boys  and  girls  are  sent  there  from  the  ages  of  ten  to  fifteen 
and  occasionally  even  younger,  and  although  by  law  accorded  a 
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log  within  forty-eight  hours,  they  are  held  weeks  without  heing 
brought  into  court. 

We  cannot  but  regard  these  as  very  grievous  and  pernicious  mis- 
takes. 

We  hold  that  Moyamensing  Prison  was  never  intended  for  the 
incarceration  of  children.  Children  require  different  treatment.  In 
their  young  and  growing  years,  even  if  guilty  of  offences,  they  need 
the  open  air,  change,  exercise,  helpful  and  elevating  surroundings, 
opportunities  for  development,  and  totally  different  influences  from 
those  which  they  meet  in  the  cells  of  any  prison;  not  alone  those  of 
our  County  prison,  which  were  built  for  one  person  only,  and  have 
none  of  the  true  correctional  requirements  for  the  child-life. 

With  the  well-known  philanthropy,  the  broad  educational  and 
reformatory  views  of  Philadelphians,  and  the  many  Homes,  Houses 
of  Refbge,  Asylums  and  Reformatories  open  for  children  that  are 
wayward  or  even  guilty  of  crime,  can  you  noi  cuiopt  some  meam  or 
tuggeti  mnne  plan  that  will  obviate  the  eommitment  0/  children  to  prison  f 

The  care  of  our  youth  is  of  paramount  importance.  You  as  men, 
citiiens,  parents,  ministers  of  the  law  and  upholders  of  public  morals, 
are  doubtless  aware  of  the  necessity  of  so  moulding  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  young  that  they  will  develop  into  upright  and  useful 
men  and  women.  Herein  is  to  be  found  the  true  protection  of  society, 
the  foundation  of  national  prosperity  and  the  general  happiness  of  all. 

Viewed  in  connection  with  other  cities,  and  especially  with  those 
of  foreign  countries,  Philadelphia  has  comparatively  few  really  bad 
children. 

By  early,  proper,  and  earnest  care,  the  number  can  be  lessened  still 
fiirther. 

We  have  in  this  city  the  elements  of  an  excellent  reform  system 
^'or  children,  and  we  will  feel  grateful  to  you  if  you  will  give  the  sxih- 
J^ct  the  consideration  of  your  experience  and  judgment. 

The  visits  of  the  Acting  Committee,  consisting  of  about 
-^ fly  persons  elected  by  the  Society,  and  acting  under  the 
^tarter  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  oflicial  visitors  to 
^lie  State  Penitentiaries  and  County  Prisons,  have  been  made 
^8  usual.     Those  to  the  jails  out  of  this  county  have  been 
Occasional,  and  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  should  be 
Xtiore  care  in  many  of  them  respecting  the  separation  of  pris- 
ODers,  and  the  adoption  of  the  many  improvements  and  re- 
forms found  in  the  model  State  Penitentiary  of  the  Eastern 
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DiBtrict  of  PennBylvania,  of  which  Michael  J.  Cassidy  is 
the  Warden,  and  whose  administration  is  worthy  of  high 
commendation. 

Monthly  reports  are  made  by  the  visitors  as  to  the  number 
of  prisoners  in  each  division,  number  of  visits  since  last 
Report,  number  of  interviews  with  prisoners  in  their  cells, 
number  of  interviews  with  prisoners  at  their  cell  doors,  and 
the  number  individually  or  separately  visited. 

We  recommend  reports  hereafter,  on  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment  and  the  number  employed^  and  how  many  earn  pay  by 
working  beyond  their  tasks  m  each  Division. 

At  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  during  1888,  there  were  re- 
ported 484  visits  ;  4,560  visits  were  made  in  the  cells ;  2,349 
interviews  were  bad  at  the  cell  doors,  and  an  average  of  587 
prisoners  were  individually  visited  each  month.  This  does 
not  include  the  number  of  times  each  prisoner  may  have  been 
visited,  but  marks  the  fact  that  537  prisoners  were  insured 
a  visit  monthly  at  least  by  some  member  of  the  committee. 
If  all  reported  their  visits,  the  number  would  be  still  larger. 

At  the  County  Prison  the  number  of  visits  made  by  the 
committee  amounted  to  305.  The  number  of  prisoners  visi- 
ted has  not  been  recorded,  but  we  are  assured  that  it  is  large, 
and  that  both  in  the  men's  and  women's  departments  these 
visits  have  been  greatly  favored  and  appreciated. 

During  the  past  year  additional  interest  has  been  excited 
relative  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  its  management. 
We  find  Eastern  papers  speaking  of  it  as  "The  Quaker 
Prison  ;"  *'A  Penitentiary  run  on  Quaker  principles."  "Not 
at  all  the  Bastile,  Charles  Dickens  pictured  it."  "A 
humanely  ordered  prison."  "  An  institution  which  is  a 
model  of  its  kind."  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald 
spent  several  days  making  measurements  and  investigatioDs, 
and  we  quote  from  his  report  a  few  passages,  as  it  will  give 
even  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  prison,  certain  data 
they  may  not  have  known : 
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The  front  is  of  great  blocks  of  stone  ;  the  walls  are  12  feet  thick  at 
the  base  and  nearly  three  feet  thick  at  the  top.  The  area  occupied  is 
about  10  acres.  The  central  building  is  200  feet  long,  consisting  of 
two  projecting,  massive,  square  towers,  50  feet  high,  crowned  by  em- 
battled parapets.  In  each  tower  are  pointed  mullioned  windows,  and 
the  edifice  resembles  some  enormous  castle  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
entire  length  of  the  facade  is  670  feet.  The  great  gate  is  27  feet  high 
and  15  wide.  A  tower  80  feet  high,  octagonal  in  shape,  surmounts  the 
entrance.  You  enter  the  big  gate  through  a  wicket,  are  then  passed 
through  another  inner  gate,  and  find  yourself  on  a  broad  walk  lead- 
ing to  alow  octagonal  building,  from  which  radiate,  precisely  as  do 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  the  hub,  the  "  blocks,"  or  long  buildings, 
which  contain,  on  either  side  of  the  corridors,  the  cells.  Surrounding 
many  of  these  **  blocks"  are  low  walls,  11  feet  high,  and  inside  of  these 
will  be  found  a  number  of  little  yards  (one  to  each  cell).  Two  of  the 
blocks  are  two  stories  in  height,  a  mistake  which  is  now  perceived. 
The  low,  eight-sided  building  from  which  the  blocks  radiate  is  the 
"observatory,"  standing  in  which  the  guards  can  see  down  every  cor- 
ridor, an  arrangement  which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  employ  a  large 
force  of  watchers.  It  is  a  very  safe  prison.  Since  it  was  opened  in 
1829,  nearly  55  years  ago,  there  have  not  been  a  dozen  successful  es- 
capes, and  the  greater  number  of  the  runaways  were  retaken.  The 
chances  of  getting  out  of  this  prison  are  about  1  in  100,000. 

You  will  be  struck  with  the  exquisite  cleanliness  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  cells  and  offices.  The  blocks  are  of  various  lengths,  rang- 
ing from  268  to  368  feet.  On  either  side  of  the  corridor  running  the 
entire  length  of  each  block  are  the  cells,  in  which  the  convicts  live 
and  work,  though  not  on  the  white  slave  contract  labor  system. 

It  b  a  very  cheerful  prison.  The  purity  of  the  air,  the  order  which 
prevails,  the  sunlight  on  the  walls — all  these  things  conspire  to  make 
one  feel  how  great  has  been  the  advance  m  penal  institutions  since 
Howard  found  everywhere  in  Europe  loathsome  jails,  dark  and 
squalid  dungeons,  into  which  youths  guilty  of  mere  misdemeanors, 
who  to-day  would  be  sent  to  a  house  of  industry,  were  crowded  to- 
gether with  the  vilest  scum  of  depraved  humanity. 

The  cells  are  heated  by  steam  and  provided  with  gas  fixtures  for 
evening  reading,  each  cell  has  its  water-closet,  and  narrow  skylights 
admit  light  by  day,  and  fresh  air  when  wanted.  There  is  no  foul  odor 
in  any  of  the  cells.  Sweeping  always  through  the  corridors  is  abund- 
ant fresh  air  from  out-of-doors.  There  is  water  for  drinking  and 
washing,  led  by  pipes  into  every  cell. 
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The  following  conversation  was  had  with  a  prisoner : 

"  What  are  you  allowed  to  read  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  have  a  good  library,  and,  beside  that,  we  are  allowed  to 
subscribe  to  one  weekly  paper  of  the  county  from  which  we  came.*' 

"  How  are  you  treated  by  the  officers?'' 

'*  First  rate ;  they  always  address  us  as  if  we  were  their  equals. 
They  say  'sir*  and  'please',  and  all  that  It  makes  a  man  feel  that,  if  he 
is  a  prisoner,  he  is  of  some  account  in  the  world.  Our  warden  is  a 
Tery  just  man,  and  the  overseers — are  gentlemanly.  They  don't 
work  any  one  hard.  It's  not  a  bad  place,  but  I'd  like  to  see  the  out- 
side." 

I  talked  with  at  least  fifty  men,  and  among  none  of  them  did  I  find 
those  "  haggard  faces"  of  Dickens'  fancy — faces  looking  "  as  though 
they  had  all  been  secretly  terrified."  They  were»  as  a  rule,  tax  more 
cheerful  than  I  had  seen  in  some  of  the  prisons  in  New  York,  Most 
of  the  more  intelligent  convicts  had  read  Dickens'  "  Notes/'  and  they 
all,  with  one  exception  who  thought  things  might  hare  been  worse  in 
1842,  laughed  at  the  overwrought  description.  A  distinguished  citi* 
zen  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  the  novelist,  at  his  persistent  request, 
permission  to  visit  the  penitentiary,  told  me  that  Mr.  Dickens  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  with  what  he  had  seen,  and  gratuitously  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  first  prison  he  had  ever  seen  where  was  exem- 
plified the  parental  relation  of  father  to  child.  But  the  subsequent 
temptation  to  write  a  ''  thrilling  description"  of  the  "  solitary"  prison 
was  too  much  for  the  great  caricaturist. 

The  Eastern  penitentiary  is  not  a  manufactory;  it  is  not  managed 
with  the  sole  idea  of  making  money  (an  idea,  in  fact,  which  has  no 
hold  at  all  in  its  administration) ;  it  is  not  conducted  on  the  usual 
Gradgrind  system  of  getting  every  dollar  out  of  a  conviet  which  can 
be  squeezed  from  his  tired  muscles.  It  is  a  place  where  bad  men  are 
punished,  by  confinement,  for  violation  of  the  law,  where  they  are  en- 
couraged to  learn  trades  which  will  be  of  utility  to  them  on  leaving, 
and  where  those  influences  which  go  to  reform  a  bad  man,  or  an  err- 
ing one,  have  ample  scope. 

The  system  of  separate  confinement  has  many  excellences  which 
must  commend  themselves  to  thoughtful  men.  Under  this  system  a 
convict  is  not  forced  into  degrading  association  with  hundreds  of 
other  criminals ;  it  is  possible  to  treat  him  as  an  individual,  and  not 
as  a  unit  in  a  herd  of  white  slaves  hired  out  to  prison  contractors. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Eastern  penitentiary  is,  dealing  with  man 
as  an  individual,  and  not  as  one  of  a  class.  Here  men  are  studied  as 
individuals  by  the  inspectors,  by  the  warden,  and  by  the  resident  phy- 
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iciaD,  who  gives  all  his  time  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  men ;  and  I, 
ill  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a  single  other  prison  in 
'fclie  United  States  which  has  to  show  such  a  mass  of  intelligently  com- 
fj^"^^  statistics  ot  the  causes  of  crime  as  this  selfsame  prison.    To  ad- 
xviinister  the  affairs  of  such  a  prison  requires  that  the  board  of  man- 
casement  shall  be  composed  of  high-minded  men,  interested  in  the 
'^ork  to  the  degree  that  they  are  willing  to  give  considerable  portions 
of  their  time,  for  years,  to  a  personal  study  of  the  prison  and  its  in- 
Z3aa(es.    The  board  of  inspectors  here  is  composed  of  such. 
.     ISvery  prisoner  is  taught  a  trade.    Every  man  capable  of  receiving 
'  satruction  is  taught  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  to  work  at  some  hon- 
orable calling.    If  unusual  talent,  or  decided  bent  is  shown  by  a  con- 
^v:ict»  he  is  aided  to  pursue  special  investigations  or  studies.    There  are 
lo*-<f  ay  practicint;  medicine  in  this  country  three  very  successful  phy- 
B'oimaawho  studied  medicine  and  anatomy  within  the  walls  of  the 
Itentiary.    They  studied  the  theory  in  the  prison,  and  were  given 
to  receive  clinical  instruction  on  leaving  the  prison.    A 
who  wants  to  improve  himself  has  ample  opportunity,  and  men 
encouraged  to  learn.    I  saw  one  man  who  has  marked  artistic 
reis,  and  to  whom  is  fumbhed  canvas,  colors  and  brushes  at  the 
of  the   Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.    It  is  thought  true 
»xiomy  to  aid  this  man  to  acquire  an  art  by  which  he  can  make  an 
iest  livelihood. 

le  commutation  of  time  system,  on  account  of  good  conduct,  is  in 
in  this  prison,  and,  under  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
^vict  has  not  forfeited  his  civil  rights,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  every 
<r  State. 
*XTie  question  of  "  overwork  "  is  not  debated  in  Pennsylvan  a.  In 
Eastern  Penitentiary  it  is  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged, 
(ident  Vaux,  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  says  :  "The  benefits 
t  came  to  the  prisoners  and  their  families  from  the  allowance  for 
^■^^^nrork  cannot  be  mistaken.  While  a  convict  feels  that  each  day 
*^^  can  contribute  a  small  sum  for  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
^■"^D,  and  they  know  that  some  of  their  comforts  are  derived  from  the 
*^^ent  husband  and  father,  the  ties  that  bind  the  family  are  kept 
~i've.  The  released  prisoner  finds  at  his  home  a  welcome,  and  this 
one  strong  inducement  to  reform.  Overwork  is  a  great  reformer 
many  cases.  Its  influence  is  always  for  good.  Every  effort  is  made 
^  induce  the  prisoners  to  accept  its  benetiis,  and  there  is  no  known 
^^•tance  in  which  good  has  not  been  attained. 

The  convicts  in  this  prison  send  out  to  their  families  annually  an 
\  ^'^erage  of  >10,000.  ■  In  1882  the  sum  paid  out  in  this  way  was  on  the 

I  ^c^oant  of  815  prisoners.    The  task  of  each  prisoner  is  fixed.    When 
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the  taak  is  finished,  then  whatever  excess  of  work  is  performed  by  f 
prisoner  is  divided,  cne-half  is  given  to  the  county  sending  the  in^iSl- 
vidual,  and  the  other  one-half  is  credited  to  the  prisoner  on  the  bo(»' 
of  the  prison  clerk.  Thus  the  sum  above  mentioned  is  only  half 
the  amount  actually  earned  as  overwork.  I  am  satis6ed  that  ov< 
work,  in  a  prison  like  this,  where  the  daily  tasks  are  not  difficult.  a.v3d 
where  the  object  of  the  management  is  not  to  make  a  showing*  oi 
great  earnings,  is  not  an  evil,  but  rather  a  benefit  to  the  men,  a.KB.<i 
conducive  to  good  discipline  and  ultimate  reform. 

The  overseers,  as  the  guards  here  are  called,  are  a  picked  body     ^>f 
men ;  they  are  not  ward  politicians.    They  have  the  benefit  of  a  da.' 
training  school  in  prison  management,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  d^ 
they  assemble  in  Warden  Cassidy's  room  for  the  purpose  of  receivi. 
instructions  how  best  to  perform  their  duties.  They  even  write  pap- 
on  prison  discipline.    No  overseer  here  carries  arms ;  the  Warde» 
unarmed.    The  rifle  and  revolver  are  supplanted  by  better  weapon 
Under  the  separate  system,  a  prison  is  not  under  semi-miliiary 
Is  it  an  expensive  prison  ?  Not  at  all.    It  costs  a  trifle  over  nine  ce' 
a  day  to  support  a  convict  here. 

We  have  quoted  these  extracts  from  F.  R.  G.'s  article 
the  Boston  Herald^  because  they  present  important  princip i 
and  reforms  which  we  have  been  instrumental  in  having 
trodueed,and  the  presentation  of  these  facts  comes  with 
ditional  weight,  and  certainly  with  better  grace,  when  t-ol^ 
by  a  stranger,  and  in  quite  an  unexpected  manner. 

The  unsuccessful  application  of  the  Society  to  the  St;^^'*® 
Legislature  for  $5,000,  to  serve  for  two  years,  to  enable  tl^® 
Acting  Committee  to  aid  deserving  prisoners   dischar^^^ 
from  the  Eastern   Penitentiary  in  obtaining  employmo**^ 
buying  tools,  paying  board,  and  preventing  them  retumi*^ 
to  their  criminal  habits,was  unexpected  and  deeply  regrett^^^ 
The  vote,  however,  was  gratifying — 85  voted  in  favor  and  ^^ 
against — and  we  cannot  help  thinking  we  would  have  \x^^ 
the  necessary  two-thirds,  had  our  application  been  thorougffr'/ 
understood  and  unjust  prejudices  corrected. 

We  feel  indebted  to  ITons.  George  W.  HaH  and  B^^* 
James  Neill,  of  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  for  their  aW^ 
advocacy  of  the  bill ;  and  when  we  think  that  ia  ninetjrrMfW 
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^eare  we  have  received  but  $6,000  from  the  State  whose  in- 
terests we  have  served  by  preventing  the  recommitment  of 
criminals,  in  saving  its  citizens  and  its  treasury,  and  have 
from  our  own  resources  paid  over  $100,000  ;  and  when  we 
see  the  State  of  New  York  appropriating  about  $10,000  an- 
nually for  the  Prison  Society  there,  which  is  less  active  than 
ours,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  must  renew  our  application 
and  insist  upon  our  claims. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  County  Prison 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Sunday),  and  having  been  in- 
formed that  the  Board  of  Inspectors  denied  our  right  to  do 
so,  we  addressed  the  Board  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons/'  organized  in  1787,  among  other  objects,  especially 
for  religious  and  friendly  visitations  of  prisoners,  under  the  separate 
fiystemof  our  State  making  it  necessary  for  individual  treatment;  and 
Whereas,  For  this  long  term  for  nearly  a  century,  it  has  without 
intermission,  conducted  its  labors  unimpaired,  and  without  the  viola- 
tion of  any  portion  of  the  Act  under  which  it  was  incorporated  and 
invested  with  official  powers  of  visitation  by  the  State ;  and 

Whereas,  In  1854  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  (then)  Board  of 
Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison  of  Philadelphia,  prohibiting  the  Acting 
Committee  from  visiting  on  the  tirst  day  of  the  week,  at  which  time 
6ome  of  the  members  of  the  said  committee  alone  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  such  religious  and  friendly  visitation,  and  when  the  prbon- 
ers  are  not  at  work,  and  are  inclined  to  receive  such  visits ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Prison  Society  being  desirous  alone  of  conforming 

entirely  with  the  law  and  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  and  of  the 

authority  by  which  we  have  been  empowered  with  rights,  so  as  to 

tsarry  out  conscientiously  our  duty  to  the  prisoners  and  to  ourselves ; 

and 

Whereas,  We  hold  that  these  rights  and  duties  are  seriously  inter- 
"Cered  with  by  the  continuance  of  the  said  action  of  your  Board,  to 
'whom  we  have  on  several  occasions  appealed  in  the  most  friendly 
manner;  and 

Whereas,  We  understand  that  one  of  the  objections  to  our  visiting 

iSy  that  some  of  the  keepers  are  off  of  duty  on  that  day ;  to  which  we 

-respectfully  reply  that  we  act  somewhat  as  keepers  and  care-takers, 

and  that  the  safety  of  the  prisoners  is  increased,  and  not  lessened  by 

-onr  presence*  that  we  have  ever  scrupulously  observed  the  rules  of 
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the  prison,  and  no  escape  has  ever  occurred  through  any  one  of  our  oonh 
miUee;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  you,  the  present  Board  of  Inspectors, 
that  you  will  repeal  this  action,  so  that  the  Acting  Committee  can 
visit  the  prison  of  the  prisoners  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  any  other  day,  and  with  the  same  freedom  ac- 
corded nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  its  existence,  and  always 
with  marked  benefit  to  the  institution,  the  imprisoned,  and  to  prison 
discipline. 

Resolved,  That  the  opinion  of  our  Counsellor,  A.  Sydney  Biddlei 
Esq.,  be  appended  to  these  resolutions  and  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  Prison  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  one  of 
the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Prison  Society,  be  requested  to  mention 
the  above. 

OPINION  OF  A,  SYDNEY  BIDDLE,  ESQ. 

By  the  same  Act  of  Assembly  which  created  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Prison,  a  general  power  of  visitation  of  said 
Prison  is  given  to  the  Committee  of  this  Society.  The  Act  set  no 
limits  upon  the  time  of  the  Society's  visits,  nor  is  the  Society  subjected 
in  any  way  to  the  authority  of  the  Inspectors.  It  seems,  therefore, 
very  plain  to  me  that  the  Society  can»  if  they  choose,  visit  the  County 
Prison  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

As  indicated  above,  the  Society,  or  its  Committee,  clearly  has  u 
much  right  to  visit  the  County  Prison  as  the  Eastern  Penitentiaiy. 
The  government  of  the  Penitentiary  is  regulated  by  the  Act  of  April 
23, 1829,  P.  L.  351 ;  that  of  the  Prison  by  the  Act  of  April  14,  1835, 
P.  L.  236.  In  both  Acts  these  words  are  found :  "  The  official  visiton 
are  *  ♦  *  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.*'  See  Act  of  1829,  sec.  7; 
Act  of  1835,  sec.  8. 

To  this  communication  the  following  reply  was  received: 

Philada.,  Second  Mo.  22nd,  1883. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Lytle  : 

Dear  Sir: — There  is  a  positive  order  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
the  County  Prison  that  no  visitor  shall  be  admitted  on  the  First  d*y 
of  the  week.  The  matter  in  relation  to  this  decision  is  found  in  tb6 
transactions  of  the  Board  of  1854,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Lo^^ 
a  short  time  since.  Mr.  Pooley  called,  and  I  explained  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  assured  him  that  this  action  had  been  taken  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  best  for  the  interest  of  the  prison,  and  not  from  any 
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feeling  advene  to  your  society,  which  has  a  representative  io  Mr. 

Heritage,  and  for  which  Society  the  Inspectors  have  cordial  respect 

and  regard. 

Very  KespectfuIIy, 

Dr.  Caspar  Wister. 

When  our  President,  Mr.  Barclay,  heard  this  decision,  he 
made  the  terse  remark:  "The  Acting  Committee  of  the 
Society  are  *  official  visitors'  to  the  County  Prison,  and  I 
cannot  understand  why  official  visitors  can  not  and  should 
not  visit  the  institution  on  the  first  day  of  a  week,  as  well 
as  on  the  last  day  of  a  week." 

There  continues  to  be  marked  dissatisfaction  because  of 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
upon  further  consideration  and  explanation  the  difference  of 
opinion  will  be  removed,  and  the  visits  of  such  of  the  com- 
mittee as  desire  to  visit  the  institution  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  will  be  resumed. 

On  the  19th  of  the  Fourth  Month  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  House  of  Correction  and  to  make  as  fre- 
quent visits  thereto  as  possible,  and  to  regularly  report  to 
the  Acting  Committee. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  our  Society  may 
be  extended  in  this  direction,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of 
those  in  charge  at  the  House  of  Correction  that  we  will  be 
cordially  welcome  at  all  times.  So  far,  the  reports  we  have 
received  have  been  very  satisfactory,  although  they  have  not 
been  as  full  and  as  frequent  as  we  expect  to  have  when  this 
additional  labor  is  more  thoroughly  organized. 

MATRONS  FOR   POLICE   STATIONS. 

The  proposition  to  have  suitable  women  selected,  to  serve 
as  officers  in  the  various  police  stations  of  Philadelphia, 
where  women  are  first  brought  when  arrested,  in  order  that 
the  personal  inspection  and  supervision  of  female  prisoners 
may  be  entrusted  to  them,  is  so  obviously  proper  that  it 
seems  surprising  that  the  plan  has  not  long  ago  been 
adopted.     It  has  been  tried  in  some  form  in  Kew  England. 
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Benjamin  H.  Child,  Chief  of  Police,  Proyidence,  R. 
Bays: 

"An  ordinance  whereby  the  Chief  of  Police  was  instructed  to  ^ 
ploy  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  position  of  Matron  became  a  li 
February  15, 1881. 

"  Quite  a  number  of  applications  were  made  for  the  place  by  coin 
petent  persons,  but  believing  that  the  interests  of  the  city  would  hi 
best  subserved  by  the  appointment  of  some  person  as  Janitor  wboee 
wife  could  perform  the  duties  called  for,  on  the  first  day  of  March. 
1881, 1  appointed  Amos  C.  M.  Olney  as  Janitor,  and  Gelia  Olney,  hit 
wife,  as  Matron,  with  a  joint  salary  of  $85.00  per  month. 

"  A  suite  of  rooms  had  previously  been  provided  for  their  specia 
accommodation. 

"  All  female  prisoners  received  at  this  station  are  immediatel 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Matron,  who  has  charge  of  the  prisoner 
dock,  where  they  await  their  arraignment,  or  trial,  before  the  poHc 
and  justice  courts ;  she  continues  her  supervision  until  they  are  dt 
charged  from  custody  or  are  taken  away  to  be  committed  to  the  Stal 
Institutions  in  Cranston.  She  also  searches  all  of  the  female  prisor 
ers  previous  to  their  commitment  to  the  cells,  many  of  whom  9 
charged  with  larceny,  and  are  suspected  of  having  stolen  property 
their  possession. 

"  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  prisoners  brought  to  the  ( 
tral  Station,  many  insane  persons  of  both  sexes  are  detained  herr 
safe  keeping,  to  await  transportation  to  hospitals  both  in  and  o 
the  State. 

"The  fitness  of  having  a  Matron  to  care  for  females  who  are 
of  reason,  and  entirely  regardless  of  all  the  ordinary  proprieties 
is  obvious  to  every  mind. 

"  Besides  attending  to  the  needs  of  the  inmates  referred  to,  t^ 
tron  assists  her  husband  in  the  general  discharge  of  his  duties. 

"The  present  incumbent  of  this  position  has  performed  he 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  although  the  system  is  an  exf 
and  may  require  modifications,  as  the  business  of  this  depar' 
creases,  I  am  free  to  state,  that  in  my  opinion,  for  many  reaf 
a  great  improvement  on  our  previous  method  of  doing  sucb 
It  also  relieves  our  officers  from  the  execution  of  many  ^ 
and  delicate  duties,  the  necessity  of  which  has  not  been  ga 
derstood,  and  for  the  performance  of  which  we  have  some 
severely  criticised/' 

Mrs.  Barney,  of  Providence,  in  forwarding  th 
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lie  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
ibe  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  writes,  June  30th,  1883 : 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the  assurance  that  your  Society  will  make 
dfforta  early  in  the  autumn  for  the  establishment  of  police  matrons 
at  police  headquarters.  I  am  afraid  that  a  petition  for  matrons  at  aU 
Uie  stations  would  defeat  itself  by  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and 
attendant  expense.  But  if,  as  in  Chicago,  you  could  have  four^  sta- 
tioned at  different  places,  and  have  regulations  requiring  that  all 
women  arrested  be  delivered  at  their  special  places,  the  needs  would 
be  met  and  the  way  paved  for  still  farther  improvement  in  the  future. 
It  is  very  important  that  wise  Christian  women  be  thus  employed ; 
and  in  some  places,  as  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  they 
go  into  court  with  the  women  and  act  as  court  agents.  We  employ 
another  woman  to  do  this  in  Providence,  and  one  of  the  matrons  from 
the  Home  for  Friendless  Women  serves  us  in  that  capacity." 

And  again,  in  a  letter  of  July  11th,  1882,  Mrs.  Barney 
snggested  this  movement  for  police  matrons  in  Philadelphia, 
and  said : 

**  Many  cities  are  moving  in  this  matter  and  several  have  already 
iiwngurated  the  plan.  In  Providence  we  are  in  the  second  year  of 
the  arrangement,  and  no  one  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old 
system." 

The  editor  of  the  Peacemaker^  who  has  devoted  one  page 
of  its  monthly  issue  to  the  subject  of  Penology,  says  of  this 
movement : 

'*No  argument  need  be  added  to  show  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  only  question  perhaps  is  as  to  the  official  character  of  the 
appointees;  whether  they  should  be  janitors'  wives,  matrons,  or 
iiiTested  with  the  full  power,  authority  and  compensation  of  police 
ofiScers?  We  incline  to  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  equity  and 
especially  as  these  persons  would  be  required  to  appear  in  court,  give 
testimony,  and  superintend  prisoners  while  awaiting  dunng  trial,  just 
AS  police  officers  are  now  required  to  do/' 

The  Prison  Society  took  action  in  this  matter  and  first 
addressed  Mayor  Samuel  G.  King,  and  then  called  upon  him 
bj  a  committee,  with  the  following  result : 

John  J.  Lytle,  Charles  Rogers  and  Alfred  H.  Love  reported  : 
Mayor  King  cordially  received  the  committee  and  heard  the  state- 
ment.   The  experience  of  Providence,  Chicago  and  other  places  was 
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quoted,  and  he  replied :  '*  I  am  satisfied  a  woman  should  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  police  stations  to  care  for  women  arrested.  Perhaps  we 
could  not  try  it,  except  at  the  Central  Station,  for  the  present.  I  will 
recommend  it.  I  am  conscious  that  improprieties  may  take  place 
where  men  have  charge,  and  vulgar  stories  have  been  reported.  I 
believe  the  reform  can  be  made  with  but  little  expense,  and  if  no 
appropriation  can  be  had,  I  will,  after  the  first  of  the  year,  inaugurate 
it,  even  if  I  have  to  pay  the  expense  out  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  this  office."  He  also  requested  the  committee  to  visit  the  new  and 
improved  station-house  he  had  erected  on  Second,  above  Christian, 
and  thanked  the  committee  for  calling.  One  of  the  committee  has 
since  vbited  the  station-house  alluded  to.  He  made  a  su^^estion  to 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  station-house.  He  proposed  that  the  officers 
should  pay  a  small  contribution  towards  founding  a  library,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  meet  with  approval.  The  Mayor,  however*  said 
he  would  see  that  they  have  one. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  all  the  reforms 
and  improvements  introduced  in  tlie  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
and  referred  to  in  our  last  report,  continue  unimpaired.  The 
system  itself,  the  individual  treatment  of  prisoners,  or  the 
separate  system,  is  being  perfected  as  opportunity  is  offered. 

It  seems  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  with  Mr.  Cassidy,  the 
Warden,  to  allow  no  retrogression,  but  to  add  to  the  morale 
of  the  institution  as  new  and  approved  propositions  are  pre- 
sented. 

The  distinguishing  principle  of  individualization  or  sep- 
aration, is  more  and  more  conclusive  with  the  experience  of 
each  year.  Equally  good  order  prevails  throughout  the 
thousand  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  There  has  not  been  a  single  attempt 
at  escape  during  1883,  and  there  has  been  no  one  placed  in  a 
a  dark  cell.  In  fact  there  is  no  longer  any  dark  cell.  There 
is  a  growing  disposition  to  substitute  premiums  for  good 
behavior,  in  place  of  penalties  for  wrong  doing.  It  may 
almost  be  said  there  are  no  punishments.  Such  as  they  are, 
consist  in  the  deprivation  of  comforts.  First,  the  withhold- 
ing of  some  of  the  variety  of  food  for  ten  days  or  so,  then 
the  refusal  to  give  books  from  the  library,  next  the  with- 
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brewing  of  the  privilege  of  writing  letters.  If  the  insubor- 
filiation  oontiDaes,  the  bed  is  taken  away,  the  commutation 
denied,  and  in  this  ratio  the  prisoner  finds  that  misbehavior 
l)rings  its  own  retribution.     It  is  a  lesson  in  itself.  * 

"  The  CTOis  if  rightly  borne,  shall  be 
No  burden,  but  support  to  thee.** 

On  the  other  hand,  good  conduct  is  rewarded  and  the  law 
of  commutation  is  allowed  its  fullest  exercise.  That  addi- 
tional stimulus  may  be  given  the  prisoner  the  task  has  been 
leesened,  so  that  more  can  be  made  for  the  private  account 
of  the  prisoner.  The  partnership  plan  continues.  The  War- 
den becomes  banker,  and  as  has  been  tested  recently  in  our 
coarts,  he  can  keep  the  money  belonging  to  prisoners  for 
them,  despite  the  outside  claims  of  attorneys. 

The  choice  of  employment  is  left  somewhat  to  the  prison- 
ers, but  everyone  is  required  to  work  at  something.  There 
will  be  found  a  singular  uniformity,  year  by  year,  as  to  the 
aznoant  of  money  earned  by  prisoners  for  themselves,  beyond 
their  task.  We  like  the  term,  beyond  or  over  their  task,  better 
than  that  of  "over-work."  The  latter  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  the  prisoner  is  overworked^  when  such  is  not  the 
case.  Although  there  is  no  contract  labor,  the  Warden  very 
properly  says  of  the  work  of  the  prisoner :  '^  he  has  no  time 
to  himself;"  meaning  by  that,  he  is  sent  to  the  Penitentiary 
"  for  hard  labor,"  but  by  a  wise  division  and  allotment  of 
that  labor,  he  can  readily  finish  the  daily  requirement,  and 
then  have  time  to  work  for  himself,  or  to  read,  write  or 
study. 

Daring  the  past  year  there  were  made  by  the  prisoners  for 
themselves  about  $20,000,  of  which  about  $10,000  were  sent 
oat  to  their  families.  This  seems  large,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber there  is  an  average  of  1,000  prisoners.  This  would  be 
about  $20  per  annum  for  each  person,  or  a  little  over  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  per  month.  Although  this  is  not  a  large 
amount,  the  wisdom  of  the  provision  cannot  be  doubted. 

Cleanliness  continues  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
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cells,  which  arc  supplied  with  gas  and  water  and  heated       bj 
steam. 

Bath  rooms  have  been  so  arranged  that  each  prisoner 
have  a  weekly  bath. 

In  each  corridor  will  be  found  prisoners  who  have  the 
of  the  block  or  corridor,  as  they  are  required  to  aid  the 
seers  in  various  kinds  of  works.     They  are  called  "  runnens^^' 
and  are  such  as  by  good  behaviour  are  esteemed  worthy     of 
confidence  and  this  much  of  liberty. 

The  moral  instructor,  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ashton,  deserves 
cial  commendation  for  maintaining  the  religious  exercii 
for  the  Sabbath.  At  9  o'clock  A.  M.  about  75  persons,  old 
young,  meet  in  the  center  of  the  building,  and  after  appro- 
priate advice  divide  into  the  different  corridors  and  spe3.t 
and  sing  to  the  prisoners,  who  remain  in  their  cells  witl 
their  doors  so  open,  they  can  hear  every  word  but  cannot  see 
any  face.     At  10  o'clock  these  good  people  return  to  the  cen- 
ter and  in  concert  sing  to  all  the  prisoners.     Mr.  Ashton  con- 
trols this  very  acceptable  and  thoroughly  unsectarian  ser- 
vice.    The  prisoners  often  unite  with  the  singing,  as  they 
are  each  provided  with  the  hymn  book. 

The  Warden  still  calls  together,  five  evenings  each  week, 
those  employed  as  overseers,  and  instructs  them  as  to  their 
duties,  hears  their,  views  and  daily  experience,  and  tfilks 
with  them  or  reads  to  them,  so  that  they  may  the  better  per- 
form what  is  required.  It  is  eminently  wise  that  there  shouW 
be  a  school  or  a  plan  of  instruction  for  the  ofiice  of  overseer 
of  a  prison,  and  those  having  the  care  of  human  beings  de- 
prived of  their  liberty. 

PROPOSED  REFORMS. 

While  we  cordially  recapitulate  and  commend  the  goo^ 
work  that  is  being  done  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  tb^ 
excellent  penal  system  of  our  State,  we  would  be  wanting  i^ 
independence  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  truths  we  haV^ 
learned  by  experience,  if  we  withheld  the  thoughts  that  af^ 
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presented  to  us  as  advanced  principles  of  penology,  even 
though  they  conflict  with  present  customs.  The  aboliticm  of 
.  time  sentences  and  the  substitution  of  those  that  are  indeter- 
minate, would  be  an  improvement.  True,  in  this  State,  there 
has  been  a  marked  advance.  In  1886  and  subsequently,  the 
laws  have  been  so  amended  that  the  penalty  for  all  crimes 
except  those  of  treason  and  murder  in  the  first  degree,  shall 
be,  in  connection  with  hard  labor,  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  a  certain  number  of  years. 

This  leaves  it  to  the  Judge  to  impose  a  sentence  some- 
.  what  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  criminal. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  this  is  in  the  line  of  the  im- 
provement which  experience  has  forced  upon  our  minds. 
We  are  satisfied  that  too  often  the  sentence  is  governed  by 
the  time  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  crime,  rather  than  by 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  offender.  Let  us  un- 
derstand as  the  basis  of  action— that  it  is  not  the  crime  that 
is  to  be  punished,  but  it  is  the  criminal ;  and  yet  not  the 
.criminal,  as  we  hold,  that  is  to  be  punished^  but  the  criminal 
that  is  to  be  reformed. 

The  laws  of  this  State  can  be  further  improved  by  an  en- 
tire abolition  of  even  a  limit  as  to  the  term  of  imprisonment, 
and  the  law  of  commutation  for  good  behavior  can  be  per- 
fected by  the  9ame  means. 

We  want  more  individualization.  Rather  look  at  the 
dock  and  the  prisoner  than  to  the  law  book.  See  what  is 
the  character  of  the  prisoner  about  to  be  deprived  of  his  lib- 
erty; what  the  conditions  surrounding  his  life,  and  what 
the  circumstances  of  the  crime.  Then  sentence  to  the  Peni- 
tentiar}',  for  reformation,  for  an  indefinite  period,  until 
proper  to  discharge,  or  until  it  is  safe  for  the  community  to 
have  him  at  large. 

Crime  should  be  treated  as  a  disease,  the  criminal  as  a  pa- 
tient requiring  treatment.  A  physician  of  intelligence  will 
prescribe  the  remedy  until  recovery,  and  cease  administering 
it,  when  there  is  a  cure. 
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Ab  it  is  DOW — the  prisoner  can  claim  liberty  when  the 
term  expires,  even  if  there  be  no  reformation,  and  though 
boastful  of  having  revenge  for  his  arrest  and  imprisonmeDt. 
Such  a  person  is  not  fit  to  be  discharged.  More  medicine 
is  needed.  There  is  no  cure.  Our  plan  would  hold  such,  a 
longer  period,  and  thus  promote  reformation  of  the  prisoner 
and  protection  of  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  that  is  thoroughly  and  re- 
liably penitent,  determined  to  lead  in  the  future  a  correct 
life  and  make  restitution  for  wrong  committed,  that  is  seri- 
ous and  in  earnest,  diligent  at  his  work,  religiously  inclined, 
respectful  to  officers,  cleanly  in  person,  fulfilling  in  short  all 
the  requirements  of  the  prison,  and  manifesting  unmistaka- 
ble evidences  of  a  changed  condition,  should  not  be  coa- 
tinned  a  prisoner,  a  tax  upon  the  State,  a  loss  t^  the  comma* 
nity,  a  disadvantage  to  himself  and  a  discouragement  to  the 
principles  of  reformation  and  hope,  but  should  be  discharged 
and  thus  given  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  live  an  upright 
life.    Such  a  person  should  not  be  compelled  to  complete^ 
perhaps,  a  long  sentence.    There  is  no  more  medicine  re^ 
quired.    The  remedy  has  effected  a  cure. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  will  the  matter  be  determined  ^ 
Who  will  be  the  judges?  Will  there  not  be  deception?  W^^ 
answer :  If  the  principle  be  good,  there  will  be  found  mean^ 
to  execute  it.  Let  there  be  a  Commission  on  Discharge.  LeC^ 
this  be  composed  of  those  who  have  every  opportunity  fo^ 
deciding  the  cases.  Five  persons  would  be  sufficient :  Th^ 
Warden,  the  Overseer,  the  Moral  Instructor,  one  of  the  In^^ 
spectors,  and  the  Prison  Society  visitor  of  the  particular^ 
block  or  prisoner. 

George  W.  Burchard,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Su- 
pervision of  Wisconsin  Charitable,  Reformatory  and  Penal 
Institutions,  says:  ^^ Discharge  a  prisoner  before  reform 
takes  place,  and  society  will  be  more  in  jeopardy  from  him 
than  ever  before.  Hold  him  in  confinement  after  reasonable 
assurance  that  he  may  be  at  large  without  prejudice  to  the 
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lives,  persons  or  property  of  his  fellow  men,  upon  any  theory 
that  he  has  not  paid  the  penalty  of  his  guilt,  or  fully  ex- 
piated his  offense,  and  you  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  Provi- 
dence, who  has  said — '  I  will  repay.' "    "  Considered  only  as 
deterrent  punishment,  the  principle  of  indeterminate   sen- 
tences for  all  kinds  of  crimes  and  all  classes  of  criminals  will 
•ficure  to  the  State  adopting  it,  and  adhering  to  it,  the  larg- 
est measure  of  security  against  crime  and  criminals  of  every 
^<i?ree."    "It  is  a  mockery  of  justice  and  a  confession  of  the 
iiJOtility  of  the  present  system,  to  be  sending  so  many  men 
^d   women  to  prison  for  third,  fourth  and  fifth  terms." 
**Thi8tIes  do  not  produce  figs,  nor  thorns  grapes."    "Per- 
fection is  not  attainable  under  any  system.     Mistakes  are  in- 
*^table.     But  with  indeterminate  sentences  and  conditional 
diBcharges,  regulated  by  prison  managers,  the  margin  for 
Stakes  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum." 

What  kind  of  work  shall  be  given  prisoners?    The  law 
^•Clares  the  sentence  shall  include  "to  hard  labor."    We 
'^Id  that  the  work  shall  be  honest,  elevating  and  remuner- 
ative.   By   honest,  we  mean  good,  thorough  and  perfect 
^f'k.    If  it  be  shoemaking,  the  leather  to  be  strong  and 
'^H  tanned,  the  soles  to  be  put  on  without  deception,  the 
''^H  to  be  never  to  deceive  the  true  thickness  of  the  sole ;  in 
*  Word,  the  shoe  to  be  honestly  made,  even  though  it  be 
'^ghly  made.    These  remarks  will  apply  to  all  kinds  of 
^'^^^k.      Gane-seating,  for  instance.     Let  the  cane  be  good, 
^^  rotten  or  defective.     Encourage  the  workmen  to  turn 
o^t  exoellent  work,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  ful- 
filling the  task  or  the  sentence — "  hard  labor."    By  "  elevat- 
i^g,"  we  mean  such  employment  as  can  be  worthily  followed 
*^r  discharge,  and  that  will  bring  around  the  discharged 
pnsoner  the  higher  and  ennobling  influences  of  trade.    Cigar 
iQiking  is  not  elevating.     The  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes  is 
iK)t  of  the  kind  to  give  a  higher  tone  to  labor.     For  strong 
men  to  be  employed  in  this  manner  is  not  ennobling.     It  is 
not  a  business  for  them  to  follow  when  discharged.    By 
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"  remunerative,"  we  mean  that  work  that  will  produce  a 
good  return.    There  are  trades  or  employments   that  are 
overdone,  that  conflict  with  the  outside  labor  and  that  dis- 
courage the  workman.     There  are  certain  employments  that 
seem  to  be  repeated  and  multiplied  until  there  is  an  over- 
stock, and  hence  but  a  poor  return.    There  may  be  too  many 
weavers,  too  many  shoemakere,  cane-seaters,  etc.    How  shall 
this  feature  of  prison  management  be  improved  ?    We  reply : 
Let  there  be  a  Commission  on  Employment.    First,  see  to  it 
that  every  one  shall  be  employed,  invent  employments,  in  case 
there  are  none  requiring  workmen  or  no  demand  for  the 
work.    Better  destroy  the  product  of  labor  than  omit  emr 
ploying  prisoners.     Teach  them  some  trade,  but,  best  of  all^ 
instruct  them  in  that  which  will  command  a  paying  price  in 
the  open  market.     A  Commission  on  Employments  could 
diversify  the  work,  introduce  new  and  good  paying  trades, 
and  with  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  Warden,  adapt 
certain  work  to  certain  capacities  and  tastes.    This  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  separate  and  individual  system. 

We  would  relieve  the  Warden  of  some  of  his  many  duties 
by  giving  him  assistance.  As  it  is,  we  have  marvelled  at 
the  responsibility  and  the  multiplicity  of  duties  devolvinif 
upon  the  Warden  of  our  penal  institutions,  lie  has  not 
only  to  prevent  escapes,  but  must  preserve  order,  insure 
cleanliness,  secure  health,  promote  reform,  and  contribute  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  prisoner  and  the  community.  Ta 
be  an  eflicient  and  successful  Warden  requires  the  possessioD 
of  remarkable  ability.  He  has  to  examine  each  person  re- 
ceived, study  his  character,  see  what  he  is  qualified  for,  and 
treat  him  accordingly. 

He  must  care  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  each,  and  pro- 
vide suitable  food,  and  arrange  for  some  proper  change  of 
diet.  He  buys  the  food,  he  disposes  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
labor,  he  keeps  the  money  of  prisoners,  has  some  oversight 
of  clothing,  and  some  direction  as  to  employment  of  ^ich 
prisoner.    Here  is  a  position  that  is  financial,  physiological, 
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commercial,  almost  parental,  and  certainly  in  the  highest 
order  religious. 

Mr.  Caasidy  not  only  performs  all  these  requirements,  but 
"he  keeps  a  friendly  hold  upon  prisoners  who,  after  discharge, 
write  to  him  or  visit  him,  sometimes  for  his  aid  and  advice 
and  sometimes  to  acknowledge  their  gratitude.  He  believes  in 
retaining  such  a  correspondence  and  acquaintance,  and  there- 
fore replies  to  all  such  letters.  For  instance :  Recently  a 
man  having  served  six  years  went  out,  the  Warden  offering 
him  impressive  advice ;  asked  for  a  correspondence  and  gave 
him  aid  through  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  Inspectors. 
ThiB  man  went  West,  found  employment  and  followed  the 
advice  of  the  Warden  and  of  the  Prison  Society.  He  re- 
cently wrote:  "I  am  engaged  on  a  responsible  piece  of 
work,  involving  over  $10,000  and  I  shall  be  paid  for  my 
labor  very  handsomely.  I  am  following  the  trade  I  learned, 
and  desire  to  thank  all  who  aided  me,  and  especially  am  I 
grateful  for  the  parting  advice  and  kind  words  of  the 
Warden,  which  I  shall  not  forget  and  shall  carry  out."  Few 
persons  comprehend  the  diversified  requirements  of  a 
Warden  and  fully  appreciate  one  who  is  really  com^ietent 
for  the  responsible  position  he  holds. 

The  admirable  management  of  the  Women's  Departments, 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  in  Moyamensing  Prison, 
under  competent  matrons,  is  worthy  of  commendation.  The 
order  and  cleanliness  are  excellent,  and  the  redults  are  mani- 
fested in  the  comparatively  few  re-commitments.  In  the 
former  there  has  l/een  not  over  two  returned  the  second 
time  in  a  period  of  twelve  years.  The  secret  of  the  discipline 
is  to  awaken  in  the  prisoners  the  highest  type  of  self-respect 
and  to  develop  the  true  womanly  nature.  To  do  this  there  is 
nothing  imposed  upon  such  prisoners  that  will  demean  them 
or  sink  them  still  lower.  They  are  visited  by  kind  and 
competent  women,  who  without  compromising  the  crime,  do 
all  in  their  power  to  reform  the  criminal. 

In  glaring  contrast  is  a  report  from  the  Russian  prisons,  in 
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particular  the  Troublelskoi  Bastion  at  St.  Petersburg.    It 
describes  "  the  harrowing  treatment  received  by  the  prisoneff, 
and  says  their  food  is  often  mouldy  and  sometimes  putrid. 
Those  who  are  deranged,  and  they  are  many,  are  strapped 
down  and  whipped  with  the  knout.    Fierce  yells  resound 
through  the  night.     The  women  are  especially  shamefully 
treated.    One  with  a  babe  was  obliged  to  fight  night  and  day 
to  prevent  the  rats  devouring  her  child.     The  use  of  combs 
and  soap  is  forbidden,  hence  the  women  with  long  hair  suffer 
greatly."    The  report  appeals  "  to  the  civilized  world  in  be- 
half of  the  women  in  this  prison."    May  the  Internationa^ 
Prison  Congresses  examine  and  correct  these  abuses. 

It  is  gratifying  to  turn  from  this  report  and  to  quote 
another  received  from  Belgium,  where  the  system  of  keeping 
prisoners  separate  is  absolute : 

*'  The  gaols  to  be  seen  in  the  chief  town  of  each  province,  and  the 
larger  penitentiaries  of  Ghent  and  Louvain,  which  are  used  for  con- 
victs under  sentences  of  penal  servitude,  are  structurally  almost  per- 
fect. Belgium  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to  adopt  the  cellular,  silent 
system ;  and  it  has  remained  foremost  in  trying  new  suggestions  for 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  ;  so  that,  although  the  prisons  are  under 
State  control,  they  are  not  all  managed  in  the  same  way.  Something 
like  uniformity,  however,  is  being  attained,  owing  to  an  accidental 
circumstance.  Some  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  enabling  convicte 
under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  to  choose  between  solitary  confine- 
ment and  labor  in  common.  Those  who  chose  solitary  confinement 
were  to  obtain  defado  a  reduction  of  punishment,  which  was  to  vary 
according  to  the  length  of  sentence,  the  minimum  being  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  term.  As  a  result,  all  the  convicts  chose  solitude ;  and  the 
workshops  would  have  been  closed  had  not  the  doctors  interposed  to 
restore  the  common  system  in  favor  of  prisoners .  who  have  been  ten 
years  in  cellular  confinement.  There  is  no  penal  labor  such  as  the 
crank  or  treadmill  in  Enc^land.  All  the  work  done  is  paid  for,  and 
the  prisoners  who  are  employed  as  gaol  servants  in  the  kitchen,  bake- 
house or  laundry  get  at  least  25  centimes  a  day.  Order  is  preserved 
without  corporal  punishment,  and  even  the  dark  cells  are  seldom 
used.  The  most  effective  punishments  are  found  to  be  a  deprivation 
of  work  and  interdiction  from  the  canteen.  The  prisoner  who  does 
no  work  gets  no  pay. 

The  guillotine  has  been  virtually  abolished  in  Belgium  by  the  de- 
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termination  of  the  king  to  sign  no  death  warrants.    The  prisoners' 
■cells  are  comfortable,  and  care  is  taken  to  enliven  them  as  much  as 
possible  by  religious  pictures,  texts  and  pictorial  fables,  which  are 
hang  on  the  walls  and  renewed  from  week  to  week.    Every  prison 
has  its  library,  which  is  not,  as  in  England,  under  the  exclusive  super- 
yision  of  the  chaplain,  but  under  the  governor's,  and  is  always  pro- 
Tided  with  books  of  the  best  kind  suited  to  readers  of  every  scale  of 
intelligence.    A  prisoner  need  not  receive  religious  books  nor  see  the 
chaplain,  nor  attend  chapel,  unless  he  pleases ;  he  is  bound,  however, 
to   receive  instruction  of  some  sort,  unless  he  happens  to  be  very 
highly  educated.    The  dietary  is  ample  and  good.    Each  prisoner  has 
twenty  ounces  of  bread  a  day.  a  bowl  of  coffee  in  the  morning,  a 
^uart  of  soup  and  a  pound  of  potatoes  at  midday,  and  a  quart  either 
of  soup  or  of  vegetables,  such  as  beans,  peas  or  lentils,  in  the  evening. 
Ou  two  days  a  week  five  ounces  of  meat  are  given  in  place  of  soup  at 
midday. 

We  have  not  space  to  continue  these  contrastii  and  analo- 
gies with  our  Pennsylvania  8yc»tem,  so  far  as  we  would  like. 
We,  however,  must  notice  another  phase  of  the  treatment  of 
criminals:  The  " Siberian  horrors,"  as  they  may  be  called. 
Think  of  having  women  and  men  marched  3,000  to  5,000  miles 
to  the  mines.  Exile  and  transportation  have  their  uses  and 
may  perhaps  be  wisely  employed  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, but  it  is  cruelty  to  subject  any  human  beings  to  the  tor- 
tares  of  Siberian  treatment  and  exile.  Let  the  thought  of 
Kev.  Richard  Hooker,  D.  D.,  more  and  more  prevail.  "If 
'vre  did  not  commit  the  sins  which  daily  and  hourly,  in 
deed,  word  or  thought,  we  do  commit;  yet,  in  the  good 
things  we  do,  how  many  defects  are  there  intermingled!" 

There  is  required  in  all  of  criminal  treatment,  the  first  and 
most  important  element  of  self-purification  and  self-examina- 
tion. If  every  one,  and  every  State  and  Nation  would  con- 
eider  the  defects  that  belong  to  human  nature,  there  would 
be  the  starting  point  for  a  higher  plane  of  prison  discipline, 
iwd  there  would  be  a  change  from  the  Siberian  floggings, 
the  placing  of  human  beings  in  mines,  breaking  ore  by  hand 
j^ear  after  year,  hopelessly,  aimlessly,  shut  out  absolutely 
from  all  mankind  except  their  wretched  companions,  and 
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never  allowed  to  come  to  the  surface  except  on  the  Empe- 
ror's birthday.  The  truth  will  assert  itself,  that  because 
there  are  criminals,  there  is  no  license  given  to  treat  them  in 
a  criminal  manner. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  flogging  in  English  Prisons. 
We  have  an  account  of  one  young  man  who  "  broke  down 
after  the  twentieth  stroke,  entreating  for  mercy.     The  whole 
of  the  punishment  was,  however,  inflicted.  He  was  removed 
to  his  cell  crying  bitterly,  his  back  exhibiting  marks  of  se- 
vere punishment."    This  is  humiliating  to  all  persons  con- 
cerned.   In  the  \f  ords  of  the  Economist  of  New  York :    "  The 
maxims  of  the  civilization  of  our  age  and  country  are  the 
maxims  of  humanity."    "  Stripes,  tortures  of  every  name, 
and  whatever  tends  to  destroy  a  man's  self-respect,  should  be 
struck  from  the  catalogue  of  disciplinary  penalties."     New 
York  Prisons,  at  least  three  of  them,  should  take  this  excel- 
lent advice. 

Among  those  deeply  interested  in  Prison  reform,  we  grate- 
fully class  the  Howard  Association  ot  England.  Its  Secre- 
tary, William  Tallack,  London,  is  active  and  competent,  and 
we  are  thankful  for  his  frequent  publications.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Perth  Prison  is  very  interesting.  This  prison  seems 
very  much  like  our  Eastern  Penitentiary.  The  system  is 
separation.  With  700  inmates  he  tells  us  there  are  ten 
teachers,  three  chaplains,  two  religious  visitors,  besides  the 
Warden  and  other  officers.  It  is  required  that  the  women 
be  visited  at  least  ten  times  daily. 

As  a  little  illustration  of  the  kindly  feeling  prevalent 
amongst  the  officers,  it  was  noticed  that  a  robin  had  built 
its  nest  in  the  Chaplain's  pulpit,  under  his  reading-desk. 
Whilst  the  bird  was  sitting,  the  Chaplain  conducted  the 
service  outside  his  pulpit. 

Mr.  Barclay  said  recently :  "Don't  omit  in  the  annual  re- 
port to  commend  the  Howard  Association."  He  added, 
*'  Mention  also  the  able  Inspiector-General  of  Italy."  "  The 
Prisons  of  the  Republic  of  France  are  under  the  direction  of 
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the  most  eminent  and  influential  statesmen  and  jurists  of 
the  Republic."  "  Recommend  cumulative  sentences."  These 
remarks  show  that  our  venerable  President,  though  prevented 
from  attending  our  meetings  froin  his  advanced  age,  reads 
and  appreciates  all  that  is  transpiring  in  relation  to  the  great 
subject  of  his  life. 

We  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  eflForts  being  made  by  the 
Howard  Association  to  abolish  the  capital  penalty.  Well 
does  it  say :  "  The  crime  of  murder  is  most  efficiently  held 
in  restraint  by  the  superior  certainty,  and  therefore  the 
greater  deterrence  of  prolonged  imprisonment,  than  by  the 
capital  penalty,  with  its  special  facilities  for  impeding  and 
escaping  the  grasp  of  justice." 

COUNTY  PRISOX. 

A  committee  has  been  working  during  the  year  to  secure 
a  new  County  Prison,  or  at  least  some  relief  for  its  pretent 
overcrowded  condition.  We  use  the  term  "  over-crowded," 
because  it  is  the  one  in  common  use,  but  we  must  not  forecet 
that  where  more  than  one  person  is  confined  in  a  cell  we  re- 
gard it  as  "  over-crowded,"  and  to  this  we  hold  not  only  that 
it  is  breaking  a  sovereign  law  of  our  State,  but  seriously 
militating  against  our  separate  system. 

This  committee  has  been  using  its  influence  with  City 
Councils  and  the  public,  and  has  been  encouraged.  We 
gratefully  quote  the  action  of  the  entire  Boani  of  Judges  in 
this  matter : 

••  To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.— 
Gentlemen :  The  present  County  Prison  was  built  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  and  has  long  been  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  city. 
The  unavoidable  result  has  been  the  crowding  of  two,  three  and  some- 
times more  persons  into  cells  intended  and  constructed  for  one. 

•'  Irrespective  of  the  cruelty  thus  practiced  on  prisoners  untried,  and 
perhaps  innocent,  the  fact  that  this  is  in  clear  violation  of  law  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  call  for  prompt  remedy.  But,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  evils  of  thus  putting  in  close  association^in  enforced  idlcne6s,crim- 
inals  of  different  ages,  characters  and  degrees  of  depravity,  cannot  be 
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overstated.    The   weak   are   contaminated*   the   inexperienced  a 
hardened,  and  the  strong  made  reckless  and  defiant  by  the  temptatia 
to  pose  as  heroes  for  their  less  resolute  associates. 

"These  evils  involved  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs  have  for  yea: 
past  been  commented  upon  by  Courts,  Qrand  Juries  and  others  con«- 
-cerned  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the  undersignecf 
Judges  of  Philadelphia,  having  observed  with  great  satisfaction  that 
the  subject  is  now  under  consideration  by  your  honorable  bodies,  de- 
sire to  express  their  earnest  conviction  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
action. 

"  J.  I.  Clark  Hare,  Joseph  Allison,  James  T.  Mitchell,  W.  S.  Peiroe, 
D.  Kewlin  Fell,  M.  Russell  Thayer,  Craig  Biddle,  James  B.  Ludlow, 
Thomas  D.  Elcock,  W.  H.  Yerkes,  M.  Arnold,  T.  K.  Finletter. 

"Philadelphia,  Dec.  22d,  1883." 

Many  important  suggestions  have  been  made  by  the  Oom- 
cnittee  on  the  County  Prison. 

Eli  M.  Bruce  has  successfully  introduced  the  organ  and 
the  singing  of  hymns  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  good 
results  of  which  are  manifest  in  many  directions. 

Charles  Heritage,  the  Agent,  reports  as  follows.  His  ef- 
forts are  very  valuable  and  few  understand  fully  the  amount 
of  work  he  accomplishes  : 

In  September,  1882,  I  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Prison  Agent 
made  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  William  J.  Mullen,  whose  record 
will  ever  bear  witness  to  his  faithful  sympathy  for  the  unfortunates, 
and  of  his  untiring  energies  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  prisoners  re- 
lieved from  incarceration  through  his  instrumentality. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  relieved  through  my  instrumen- 
tality to  this  date  is  5435. 

According  to  the  entimate  made  by  my  predecessor,  of  the  legal  ex- 
penses that  would  have  incurred  had  the  cases  gone  before  a  Grand 
Jury,  there  was  a  saving  to  the  city  for  each  prisoner,  a  total  of  $66,* 
578.75  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  four  months,  since  my  appoint- 
ment as  Agent. 

The  multiplicity  of  causes  of  incarceration  among  this  large  number 
of  cases  makes  the  Agent^s  work  very  diversified.  Most  of  his  labor  is 
with  the  Magistrates  who  commit  those  arrested  by  the  police,  and  by 
warrants  sworn  out  in  many  cases  for  trifling  and  imaginary  wrongs. 
Many  also  by  the  Courts,  of  those  held  for  desertion  or  contempt  and 
other  legal  causes  ;  some  are  also  committed  by  the  Coroner;  othem 
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'fcy  Uie  sheriff  on  capias,  and  some  by  the  United  States  Marshal.    Al) 

^hese  are  legal  sources  from  which  people  are  sent  to  prison,  and  each 

X>iiBoner  has  an  equal  right  to  claim  your  Agent's  careful  attention 

amd  prudent  action,  for  he  has  always  had  in  view  Rule  60  of  County 

Ttison  Rules  and  Regulations,  which  sa3's,  '*  He  (the  Prison  Agent) 

shall  in  seeking  the  relief  of  the  innocent,  be  careful  not  to  defeat  the 

«nds  of  justice."    By  this,  he  must  be  very  careful  that  his  interference 

for  the  prisoners  in  no  way  interferes  with  justice. 

His  duty  is  not  over  at  the  prison ;  he  must  also  visit  the  families 
and  friends  of  prisoners  and  their  prosecutors  or  such  other  parties  as 
may  be  required  to  corroborate  prisoners'  statements  or  give  aid  in 
their  behalf.  He  must  also  write  letters  to  such  as  he  cannot  see  in 
person,  and  in  many  cases  secure  legal  counsel,  and  when  in  some 
eases  release  of  prisoners  is  secured  by  him,  he  must  give  them  aid  to 
reach  their  homes. 

The  following  cases  will  give  an  idea  of  his  work : 

A  young  man  came  to  this  city  well  recommended  from  New  York,. 
look  a  position  in  a  wholesale  cloih  house,  but  soon  came  in  contact 
with  bad  company,  from  which  he  chose  a  companion  who  came 
near  proving  his  ruin ;  after  taking  him  to  many  places  of  bad  repute, 
where  they  indulged  in  drinks,  he  took  him  to  a  billiard  saloon,  where 
some  gentlemen  were  playing.  He  was  induced  to  steal  an  overcoat 
that  had  been  hung  up  by  one  of  the  players.  After  taking  the  coat 
and  getting  outside,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it ;  realizing  the 
iJMt  that  he  had  stolen  it,  it  somewhat  sobered  him.  The  gentleman 
missed  his  coat,  came  out,  and  found  it  in  his  possession.  He  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  where  your  Agent  found  him.  After 
hearing  his  story,  I  induced  him  to  plead  guilty,  which  he  did.  I,  in 
person,  secured  as  witness  for  his  former  good  character,  his  former 
employer,  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  others.  The  prosecutor 
willing,  the  judge  withheld  sentence,  and  allowed  your  Agent  to  send 
this  young  man  home  to  his  uncle,  as  he  has  no  parents. 

A  young  woman  was  arrested  for  wearing  jewelry  belonging  to  her 
mistress,  and  sent  to  prison.  I  had  a  conversation  with  her  and 
interceded  for  her ;  she  said  she  did  not  intend  to  steal — she  only 
wanted  to  make  a  fine  appearance  at  a  party.  But  it  was  missed  before 
she  got  home ;  hence  her  arrest.  It  was  her  first  offence,  and  she 
was  released.  Her  mother  being  dead,  she  was  sent  to  a  home  at  the 
request  of  her  fiither.  But  the  girl  has  a  year's  seclusion,  simply 
because  she  wanted  to  make  a  fine  appearance. 

A  young  man  was  brought  in,  and  soon  became  unconscious. 
The  doctor  pronounced  his  case  one  of  brain  fever.    Your  Agent  was 
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asked  to  notify  his  relatives,  but  where  and  how  to  find  them  wa^ 
problem  left  for  me  to  solve.    On  application  to  the  magistrate  w 
<;ommitted  him,  I  discovered  who  the  officer  was  that  made  the  a 
Finding  the  officer,  I  learned  a  man  at  the  station-house  had  reco^' 
nized  him  and  told  the  name  of  the  man  and  the  neighborhood  where 
his  mother  lived.    By  the  aid  of  the  telegraph  and  the  help  of  tbe 
officer,  the  mother  was  found  and  enabled  to  see  her  son  before  he 
died. 

I  secured  the  discharge  of  a  woman  who  came  to  the  city  to  do 
some  shopping.  She  came  in  contact  with  bad  company  with  whom 
she  drank  and  soon  became  intoxicated.  She  was  arrested  and  after- 
wards sent  to  prison.  She  had  lost  a  great  deal,  and  did  not  know 
who  her  companions  were.  These  cases  are  numerous.  There  seems 
^0  be  a  system  in  it. 

I  found  an  elderly  man  in  the  cell,  held  for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
I  learned  from  him  that  he  was  a  sailor  belonging  to  an  English  brig. 
His  story  of  roujjh  usage  and  of  being  put  ashore  at  midnight,  with 
the  marks  and  scars  he  showed  me,  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
warrant  my  interference  in  his  case.  I  at  once  notified  the  custom- 
house authorities,  who  joined  me  in  seeing  the  British  Consul,  to 
whom  I  explained  the  condition  of  the  man.  I  also  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  doctor  at  the  prison  to  the  poor  fellow's  condition,  who, 
after  an  examination,  had  him  sent  to  the  Prison  Hospital.  When  I 
first  called  on  the  Consul,  he  said  the  man  was  a  deserter,  and  ordered 
him  back  to  the  vessel ;  but  on  my  informing  him  I  thought  the  man 
both  mentally  and  physically  incapacitated  for  duty,  and  that  I  shoald 
ask  our  doctor  to  examine  him.  he  acquiesced,  and  requested  me  to 
report  the  result  to  him,  that  he  might  act  in  the  case  as  it  deserved. 
I  believe  it  would  be  inhuman  to  have  sent  this  poor  unfortunate 
stranger  in  his  ship  in  the  condition  in  which  I  found  him.  He  has 
since  been  removed  from  the  prison  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  by 
order  of  the  British  Consul. 

Another  case  was  of  a  young  girl  who  came  from  the  country. 
Having  answered  an  advertisement,  she  obtained  a  place  which 
proved  to  be  among  very  bad  people.  A  raid  made  by  the  police  on 
the  house  brought  this  girl,  among  others,  to  prison.  I  heard  her 
story,  and  after  having  it  verified  obtained  her  discharge,  and  pro- 
cured what  I  could  of  her  effects,  some  of  which  I  found  in  pawn.  I 
sent  her  home  to  her  widowed  mother,  a  penitent,  and  I  trust  deter- 
mined to  be  a  better  girl. 

Another  was  that  of  a  boy  only  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  before 
the  court  and  pleaded  guilty  of  the  charge  of  larceny  of  five  plugs  of 
tobacco,  which  he  took  from  a  railroad  car.    He  had  gone  with  other 
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V^oys  into  an  open  freight  car,  which  was  standing  on  a  sideling.    The 

'Oiother  of  the  hoy  is  a  poor  woman  who  depended  on  this  boy's  wages 

\argely  for  her  support.    Your  Agent  presented  these  facts  to  the 

^udge,  who  ($n  'hearing  them  allowed  the  mother  to  take  her  son 

home*  the  court  holding  the  bill  over  him  in  case  he  should  repeat 

bis  offence. 

Your  Agent  deeply  regrets  to  report  the  decease  of  one  of  the  faith- 
ful female  co-workers  among  the  female  prisoners,  Sister  Charles,  who 
after  a  short  illness  died  on  Christmas  Eve.  Your  Agent  feels  it  is  due 
to  her  memory  to  say  that  she  was  an  earnest  and  useful  worker. 
Many  a  prisoner  has  received  from  her  sympathy,  tender  care,  and 
the  best  of  advice  in  her  labor  of  love  and  mercy. 

The  Agent  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  been  faithfully 
employed.  He  especially  visits  those  about  to  be  discharged 
and  endeavors  to  find  employment  for  them.  If  they  wish 
to  leave  the  city  he  procures  tickets  for  them  and  accompa- 
nies them  to  tlie  depots  and  sees  to  their  general  welfare. 
He  has  facilities  for  finding  them  good  boarding,  and  aids 
them  in  various  ways.  It  is  surprising  how  much  is  re- 
quired and  how  versatile  are  his  duties.  The  knowledge  of 
character  has  to  be  very  acute  and  the  decision  and  judg- 
ment very  fully  developed  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  In  1883, 
855  prisoners  were  discharged,  nearly  one  each  day.  The 
Society  furnishes  the  means  for  the  agent  to  aid  these  per- 
sons. He  has  been  unusually  successful  the  past  year,  in 
finding  places  and  forwarding  the  good  work.  A  few  illus- 
trations will  prove  the  value  of  this  agency  : 

A  prisoner  from  the  city  was  convicted  of  larceny.  He  had  been  a 
floldier  in  our  late  war,  and  was  wounded,  and  was  drawing  a  pension. 
Before  he  was  convicted  he  pawned  his  pension  papers.  He  sent  for 
zne.  He  stated  that  it  was  about  time  lor  the  money  to  be  paid  upon 
said  papers  and  wished  me  to  go  to  the  pawnbroker  and  get  said  pa- 
pers. I  went.  The  pawnbroker  acknowledged  to  having  them  but 
did  not  wish  to  give  them  up.  I  got  an  officer  to  assist  me,  and  by 
paying  a  small  amount  of  money,  succeeded.  The  prisoner  has  since 
received  his  money  upon  said  papers,  and  appears  very  grateful. 

Another  case  was  of  a  prisoner  sent  from  Lebanon  County.  He 
was  of  unsound  mind.  He  was  much  trouble  to  the  Warden,  he  had 
00  home,  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  if  he  was  turned  loose,  he 
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would  soon  become  a  charge  upon  the  City.  Lebanon  County  said 
he  was  not  a  resident  of  their  County,  and  they  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  I  took  him  to  the  Almshouse  and  arranged 
for  said  Lebanon  County  to  be  held  for  his  keep. 

There  was  a  prisoner,  a  native  of  Belgium,  who  had  five  hundred  dol- 
lars that  came  from  his  family.  He  got  in  with  bad  company,  and 
stole  some  article  and  was  sent  to  prison.  I  found  that  it  was  known 
by  some  sharpers  that  he  was  about  to  come  out,  and  that  he  bad 
this  amount  of  money.  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Camden,  N.  J.  I 
there  procured  a  room  for  him  until  he  could  get  passage  home,  and 
thus  saved  him  and  his  money.  He  was  very  thankful  for  what  I 
did  for  him,  and  told  me  that  he  was  a  better  and  wiser  man,  and 
would  try  and  do  right  hereafter. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  prisoner  who  was  soon  to  be  released. 
He  had  some  property  in  Vineland.  N.  J.,  that  I  bought  for  him  some 
few  years  ago.    I  looked  after  it  for  him,  and  saved  it  for  his  family. 

Those  who  have  been  discharged  during  the  past  year,  have  come 
out  with  unexceptionably  good  health,  and  they  all  speak  highly  of 
the  Officers  at  the  Penitentiary,  and  especially  so  of  the  Warden,  and 
Physician.  From  quite  a  number  of  those  who  left  us  (discharged)  1 
frequently  hear  by  letter  and  otherwise  of  their  doing  well. 

This  reference  to  Dr.  Wm.  DufSeld  Robinsoii  is  well  de* 
served.  He  is  very  attentive  and  especially  favored  to  meet 
the  peculiarities  of  each  patient.  He  answers  ^very  call  and 
does  not  show  any  feeling  of  displeasure  when,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  he  is  imposed  upon.  His  average  is  thirty 
patients  per  day,  some  calling  for  him  twenty-five  times  per 
month,  and  often  for  mere  excuses  and  whims. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  preceding  pages  that,  with  all 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  prisoner,  there  is  needed  one 
more  feature  to  perfect  the  system.  That  "  one  thing " 
needful  is,  some  plan  whereby  those  prisoners  who  are  dis- 
charged shall  have  that  care  and  aid  which,  while  they  are 
freely  and  cordially  bestowed,  will  not  subject  the  recipient 
to  exposure  or  give  the  discharged  the  opportunity  at  least 
of  knowing  fellow  criminals. 

At  the  time  of  discharge  the  need  is  felt  for  a  place 
to  which  the  discharged  can  go,  if  indeed  he  has  no 
home,  or  no  friends  or  relatives  by   whom  he   will    be. 
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if  not  welcomed,  at   least   received.    Not  only  this,  but 
employment  most  be  secured.    It  may  seem  an  anomaly, 
bat  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  while  the  law  commits 
**to  labor,"  it  is  labor  or  employment  that  will  prevent 
oftentimes  any  commitment  or  cause  for  such.     What  to  do, 
where  to  go,  and  how  to  apply.    These  are  difficulties.     We 
have  found  the  sequel  in  part.    Aim  to  make  those  dis- 
charged, employers  instead  of  employees.    Set  up  such  in 
hosiness.    Then,  they  are  not  subjected  to  the  searching  in- 
quiries. Where  did  you  work  last  ?    What  is  your  trade  ? 
Who  are  your  references  ?  all  of  which  are  difficult  questions 
to  answer,  and  too  often  tempt  to  untruth.    We  therefore 
prefer  to  find  them  tools,  or  the  means  for  working.    Our 
Committee  on  Employments  sometimes  take  them  into  their 
O'wn  employ  for  awhile,  and  thus  secure  for  them  a  reference, 
av3.^,  indeed,  test  their  sincerity  and  ability. 

Jt  is  no  small  part  of  the  work  to  find  situations  and  em- 
ployment, that  the  temptation  to  return  to  lives  of  crime 
voJBKj  be  averted.    It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  most  im- 
poi^tant  part  of  prison  work,  and  yet  it  is  woik,  after  the 
pK-lson  has  done  all  it  can.    The  Committee  recently  ap- 
pelated to  this  duty  is  very  active,  and  already  with  very 
^^Ppy  results.    The  next  year's  report  will  be  full  of  in-^ 
^'^BBt,  and  we  think  will  surprise  even  ourselves. 

^•ime,  there  has  been  a  neglect  to  attend  to  discharged 

Pnaoiiers,  but  that  neglect  has  come  from  want  of  means  and 

*  iacsi  of  knowledge.    It  remains  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 

•obj^ts,  but  we  think  the  plan  to  which  we  have  barely  re- 

lem^^^  will  solve  it.    The  separate  system  of  the  State  of 

•P^^Tasylvania  presents  some  difficulties  when  that  time  comes 

for  *fcle  care  of  the  discharged ;  the  plan  must  be  carried  out 

of  ^^t  allowing  each  other  to  be  known,  and  yet  this  diffi- 

eoXty  is  being  met  by  judicious  management. 

T^t)  New  York  a   good    work  is    being    done  by    the 

-0.0086  of  Industry   and  Refuge  for  discharged  convicts, 

^i  Kg.    40  East  Houston    street.    It    was    started    four 
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years  ago  by  Michael  Dunn,  who  had  spent  25  of  the 
52  years  of  his  life  in  11  prisons,  and  was  thrown 
in  jail  before  he  was  12  years  old.  Mr.  Dunn  was  con- 
verted in  Jerry  McAuley's  Water  street  Mission,  and  im- 
mediately turned  his  attention  toward  helping  dischai^^ 
prisoners  to  a  life  of  honesty  and  giving  them  a  fresh  start 
in  the  world.  During  the  past  four  years  of  its  existence 
1,001  men  have  been  cared  tor  and  set  to  work  in  the  Home. 
Of  these,  541  obtained  employment  afterwards  outside,  151 
becoming  clerks,  152  sailors,  4ind  143  mechanics.  Others 
became  day  laborers.  Last  year  $12)786  were  received  from 
the  work  of  those  employed  in  the  Home,  the  main  business 
carried  on  being  the  making  of  brooms  and  mats.  There 
was  received  from  private  gifts  $6,993.25.  The  house  and 
lot  in  Houston  street  cost  $28,000,  and  is  considered  a  good 
investment.  One  man  said  that  he  had  been  in  15  different 
prisons,  spending  32  years  within  their  walls.  Six  weeks 
ago  he  had  gone  to  Mike  Dunn,  whom  he  had  known  in  his 
prison  life,  and  now  he  was  striving  to  live  a  Christian  life. 
Another  said  he  had  seen  the  day  when  Mike  Dunn  had 
13  men  in  his  Home,  without  13  ounces  of  bread  in  the 
house.  Others  told  how  they  had  been  spared  from  a  life 
of  continued  sin  and  kept  from  drinking  '^  through  the  grace 
of  God  "  in  Mike  Dunn's  House  of  Refuge. 

We  trust  this  account  will  stimulate  others,  and  that  there 
will  be  means  placed  at  our  disposal,  so  that  we  can  work 
out  this  important  part  of  the  great  reformation  required. 

In  the  course  of  our  visits  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  we 
found  these  thoughts  written  on  a  fly  leaf  by  one  of  the  pris- 
oners, who  had  been  twice  incarcerated,  and  for  long  terms. 
We  quote  his  language :  ''  Many  have  been  the  comments  by 
the  press  and  well  intentioned  persons  on  the  too  often  re- 
convictions of  liberated  prisoners,  and  yet  how  few  of  those 
persons  know  that  the  liberated  prisoner  is  often  induced  to 
commit  crime  as  the  last  resource.  The  following  facts  may 
account  for  so  many  re-convictions.    Let  us  take  a  prisoner 
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on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  If  he  be  friendless  or  re- 
lationless,  as  the  majority  are,  for,  although  some  of  them 
may  have  old  homes,  thej  are  often  the  last  place  they  will 
seek,  they  start  off  with  the  $5  received  from  the  institu- 
tion, and  are  cast  adrift  on  a  great  city.  People  will  say, 
Qo  to  loork  !  We  may  ask  these  same  advisers.  Where  shall 
we  go?  Will  they  give  work  to  a  liberated  convict ?  Re- 
member there  may  be  thousands  who  have  been  seeking 
work  for  weeks,  and  do  those  persons  expect  the  convict  to 
be  more  fortunate  than  those  who  are  without  any  stigma  ? 
As  a  general  thing  some  necessary  articles  of  clothing  will 
be  required.  A  person  coming  out  from  close  confinement 
will  be  unable  to  bear  the  changes  of  weather,  lie  will  have 
to  spend  something  for  these  articles.  This  reduces  his  small 
stock  of  money.  What  shall  he  do  with  the  rest?  Pay 
every  cent  to  a  respectable  boarding-house?  lie  cannot  do 
that,  for  two  reasons :  the  one,  he  may  not  have  enough  for 
a  week's  board,  the  other,  no  sensible  man  will  pay  away  the 
last  cent  of  money  he  has  in  the  world  and  trust  to  fortune 
for  his  future  needs.  The  only  resource  left  to  him  will  be 
to  seek  a  home  among  the  lowest,  because  the  cheapest,  lodg- 
ing-houses and  eat  his  meals  wherever  he  can,  the  surest 
ijvay  everybody  knows  to  ruin,  as  those  places  are  frequented 
by  the  worst  characters  in  the  city."  Again  he  says:  "  Most 
likely  many  philanthropists  have  wondered  at  the  growing 
and  spreading  influence  of  crime.  From  personal  observa- 
tion and  from  being  one  of  the  unfortunate  ones,  I  would 
point  out  a  solution  and  suggest  how  many  a  young  man 
may  be  saved.  First  of  all  you  must  try  and  reclaim  some 
old  criminal,  and  for  every  one  of  those  brought  back  to  the 
path  of  honesty  and  virtue  there  shall  be  two  saved." 

This  prisoner  is  firmly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
separate  system,  of  kind  yet  firm  treatment,  and  of  discrimi- 
nation as  to  the  term  of  imprisonment ;  that  term  to  be  a 
matter  of  consideration  after  commitment  rather  than  before. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  and  imparting  knowledge,  the 
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Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the  mifleries  of  Pablie 
Prisons,  appointed  the  following  as  a  Committee  to  attend 
the  Tenth  Annual  Session  of  the  National  Conference  oi 
Charities  and  Correction,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Septem- 
ber 24th  to  28th,  1883  :  Dn  Charles  E.  Cadwalader,  Alfred 
H,  Love,  Richard  Vaux,  Harriet  H.  Paist,  James  Saul,  D.  D., 
Horace  W.  Pitkin,  Dr.  James  W.  Walk,  Samuel  Jones. 
We  prepared  an  address  which  was  presented.  Dr.  Chas. 
E.  Cadwalader,  Dr.  J  as.  W.  Walk,  Richard  Vaux  and  Mrs. 
Harriet  W.  Paist  attended,  and  were  deeply  interested : 

Some  two  hundred  delegates  besides  those  from  Kentucky 
attended. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Mayor  Jacob,  Gov.  Knott,  and 
Senator  Williams,  which  were  responded  to  by  Messrs.  Sanborn,  of 
Massachusetts,  Vaux  of  Pennsylvania,  Mills  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Knapp,  of  Florida.  %.  R.  Brockway,  of  Elmira,  spoke  on  Prison  Dis-> 
cipline,  and  was  followed  by  Gov.  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  Missouri,  Judge  Young,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota, 
on  the  Reformatory  idea  in  Penal  Treatment ;  by  Miss  Hall,  of  the 
Women's  Prison,  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  on  the  Reformation  of  CHmt- 
nal  Girls ;  by  Miss  Mosher,  formerly  of  the  Women's  Prison  at  Sher* 
borne,  Massachusetts,  on  Discipline  in  Prisons  ;  by  Gen.  BrinkerhoflE^ 
of  Ohio,  on  what  he  called  ''  Post-Penitentiary  Treatment  of  Crimi- 
nals," that  is  to  say,  on  police  supervision  of  prisoners  after  their  dis- 
charge ;  and  by  Judge  Henry,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  od 
Aid  to  Discharged  Criminals  ;  Gen.  Taylor,  (a  nephew  of  President 
Taylor)  chief  of  police  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Dr.  Morris  of  Balti- 
more, Dr.  Cadwalader  and  Richard  Vaux  of  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Cobb» 
of  Milwaukee,  Mrs.  Beveridge,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Wines,  of  Illinois,  and 
George  W.  Cable,  of  New  Orleans.  Dr.  P.  H.  Wines  referred  to 
the  duty  of  the  organization  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  legislation 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Cable  read  his  carefully  prepared  attack  upon 
the  lessee  prison  system  as  administered  at  the  South.  For  more 
than  two  hours  he  held  his  audience  as  if  under  a  spell,  while  he 
quoted  from  the  official  reports  of  Southern  prison  officers  and  lea- 
sees, and  drew  from  them  inferences  which,  if  they  bear  the  teat  of 
examination,  must,  when  they  attract  the  notice  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, result  in  the  abolition  of  the  abuses  which  he  depicted.  When 
be  took  his  seat,  no  one  offered  any  defence  of  the  system,  but  Gen* 
Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  denounced  the  wrongs  perpetrated  under  it. 
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Attention  was  given  to  other  subjects,  viz.,  Charities,  the  insane,  the 
children,  etc.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  suitable  action  re* 
specting  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress,  which  has  been 
called  to  meet  next  October,  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

KEEP  DISCHARGES  QUIET ! 

We  have  been  surprised  and  annoyed,  and  we  may  say^ 
circumvented,  by  the  press  of  our  city,  giving  publicity  to 
the  time  when  notorious  convicts  will  be  discharged.  The 
impropriety  of  this  is  especially  evident  where  the  separate 
system  prevails,  for  it  undoes  the  secrecy  that  is  so  essential 
to  reform.  By  it  old  crimes  are  recounted  and  former  and 
dangerous  comrades  watch  the  time  and  actually  await  the 
discharged  at  the  door  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  there 
endeavor  to  entice  them  from  the  care  of  our  Agent. 

We  believe  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  these 
publications. 

The  value  of  the  Visiting  Committee  and  Agency  is  forci- 
bly shown  by  the  following  account  of  one  who  was  con- 
victed, and  soon  after  found  innocent,  and  through  these 
agencies  restored  to  his  family.  We  give  the  account  in  his 
own  language: 

"  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  morning,  noon  and  night,  I  pray 
God  to  shower  his  choicest  blessings  upon  the  Visiting  Committee. 

"Had  it  not  been  for  the  disinterested  humanity  of  the  Ck)mmittee, 
I,  a  stranger  in  blood  to  all  of  them,  would  have  unjustly  languished 
in  a. felon's  cell,  and  an  inoffensive  family  been  ruined  and  made  to 
saffer  untold  agony  for  a  year. 

"  As  far  as  money-matters  go,  I  am  a  poor  man.  I  am,  however, 
industrious^which  fact  was  sworn  to  in  court  bv  officials  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company.  For  years  I  have  faithfully 
served  that  corporation,  and  was  duly  restored  to  my  old  position  as 
soon  as  I  regained  my  liberty— where  I  am  now  at  work. 

"  I  had  no  means  with  which  to  pay  counsel  and  engage  detectives 
to  hunt  up  the  'records  of  the  witnesses  who  falsely  testified  against 
me.  A  New  York  lawyer  and  ex-Governor  Hoyt  listened  to  my  wife's 
truthful  Btatemsntt  and  both  of  them,  fully  convinced  of  my  entire 
innocence,  voluntarily  undertook  to  defend  me  in  court.    They  did 
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so,  without  fee  or  reward  ;  but,  as  I  could  not  confront  my  accusers,  I 
was  unrighteously  convicted. 

"Neither  ex-Gtovernor  Hoyt  nor  Andrew  N.  Bankin,  Esq.,  could 
have  been  hired  to  go  into  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  for  general 
practice.  It  was  their  first  appearance  Ihere.  Humanity  alone 
prompted  them  to  defend  an  innocent  man.  Had  the  Pennsylvania 
laws  permitted  my  wife  to  testify,  I  would  have  been  promptly 
acquitted. 

"There  I  was,  with  that  which  I  highly  prized  in  life— my  good 
name — ruthlessly  crushed.  I  felt  the  earth  itself  cnimbling  from  be- 
neath my  feet.  In  my  sad,  helpless  condition,  I  shrieked  aloud  a 
prayer  to  the  God  of  the  unfortunate,  and  brought  down  upon  my  de- 
fenceless head  the  scorn  of  the  multitude. 

"  After  I  was  sent  to  prison,  two  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
— ^Messrs.  Erickson  and  Wool  man — visited  my  wife,  and  heard  her 
simple,  truthful  story.  They  both,  thereby,  became  fully  convinced 
of  my  entire  innocence.  Spending  their  own  money,  they  exerted 
themselves  to  secure  the  release  of  one  whom  they  felt  to  be  unjostly 
held  in  confinement.  Through  their  efforts,  there  was  enough  testi- 
mony secured  to  insure  me  another  trial." 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

A  system  has  been  inaugurated  of  holding  occasionally 
public  meetings,  that  the  work  of  the  Prison  Society  may 
be  better  understood. 

On  the  13th  of  December  the  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church  was  freely 
opened  for  us.  The  pastor,  Bev.  L.  Y.  Graham,  offered  prayer  and 
read  appropriate  passages  from  the  Scriptures. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  the  President*  James 
J.  Barclay,  as  explanatory  of  his  absence : 

**  My  health  is  so  entirely  broken  that  I  can  very  rarely  go  oat  in 
the  evening,  and  I  am  now  suffering  from  two  falls,  that  I  walk  with 
difficulty.  It  will  therefore  be  out  of  my  power  to  attend  the  public 
meeting.  You  will  no  doubt  be  prepared  to  make  all  the  necessary 
arrangements.    My  best  wishes  for  you  and  our  noble  Society." 

Caleb  J.  Milne,  the  Vice  President,  took  the  chair  and  made  ex- 
cellent and  appropriate  remarks. 

Alfred  H.  Love,  after  thanking  the  church  for  opening  their  place 
of  worship  for  the  meeting,  referred  to  his  experience  of  nearly  80 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Prison  Society,  during  which  he  had  made 
10,800  visits  to  prisoners  in  the  cells  and  at  the  cell  doors  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary. 
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The  Bystem  observed  in  the  Penitentiary  is  now  one  of  premiums 
rather  than  of  penalties.  We  have  passed  from  the  era  of  the  chain 
^Dg,  where  prisoners  worked  publicly,  subject  to  the  jeers  of  the 
heartless  and  the  missiles  of  boys;  from  that  of  the  douche-bath,  em- 
ployed to  make  men  work.'  In  my  long  experience  in  visiting  among 
tbem,  I  have  never  found  one  without  some  good  impulses. 

The  principle  is  maintained  that  prisoners  have  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. Mottoes  of  their  own  drawing  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
cell  walls,  such  as,  '*  Humanum  est  errcure,**  "Cease  to  do  evil,  Learn  to 
do  well,"  '•  Put  your  trust  in  God,"  •'  I  being  judged,  still  enjoy  the 
present  day/*  etc 

The  separate  system  keeps  the  prisoners  from  the  public  gaze.  It  is 
their  protection.  No  one  recognizes  them,  after  their  release,  as  pris- 
oners. They  can  begin  an  honorable  life  without  much  danger  of 
being  pulled  down  at  once  by  public  stigma. 

I  want  to  have  done  with  all  time  sentences.  Don't  let  the  judge 
turn  to  his  law  book  to  find  the  period  for  imprisonment,  but  let  him 
look  to  the  prisoner  for  it.  Send  him  to  prison  for  reformation,  sub- 
ject to  discharge  at  the  judgment  of  a  commission,  whenever  it  seems 
well  for  him  and  for  society  that  he  should  be  set  free.  When  sen- 
tenced for  ten  years  and  reformed  in  four,  of  what  use  are  the  next 
six  years  to  him  or  to  the  world,  in  prison  ?  When  he  b  diligent,  sin- 
cere, found  in  prayer  and  reading  with  unmistakable  signs  of  a  changed 
dispoeition,  what  business  has  he  in  the  prison  then  ?  There  is  no 
mawkish  sentimentality  in  this.  But  if  quite  another  feeling  is  mani- 
fested in  the  convict,  such  as  that  he  will  have  his  revenge  when  re- 
leased, or  will  make  some  one  answer  for  his  imprisonment,  t<uch 
a  one  is  not  in  condition  to  come  out,  though  his  legal  term  of 
imprisonment  has  expired.  Who  would  give  medicine  for  ten  years 
to  a  patient  when  he  is  cured  ?  And  who  would  stop  the  remedy 
when  the  patient  has  not  recovered  ? 

Have  vamen  appointed  at  our  different  police  stations  to  examine 
arrested  women.  The  degrading  effects  of  such  examinations  made 
by  men  is  too  obvious  for  comment. 

Never  should  a  woman  or  man  be  hustled  off  to  the  police  station  in 
an  open  wagon  or  push  cart,  in  public  disgrace,  but  an  ambulance 
should  be  used.  Build  prisons  one  story  high  ;  none  two,  three  and 
four  stories,  to  save  expense.  Give  little  gardens  to  cultivate,  it  will 
be  a  ministry  of  good  to  the  inmates.  The  unfolding  plant  or  leaf,  the 
tender  grace  of  our  Father's  working  in  nature,  will  be  a  benediction 
to  their  spirits.  All  elevation  of  fellow  men  is  reactionary  upon  our- 
selves; it  comes  back  to  us  an  hundred-fold. 

Charles    Heritage,  Agent  for  the  County    Prison,   said   that  this 
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agency  had  saved  the  city  $650,000,  in  the  expense  of  prisoners 
otherwise  would  have  remained  in  unjust  confinement  at  public 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heritage  were  principally  confined  to  the  daC*^<^ 
of  every  day,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  a  Prison  Agent  had  to  dc 
in  settling  cases  between  accuser  and  accused  after  imprisonment,  Knd 
in  repairing  palpable  injustice,  procuring  situations  to  the  discharged, 
sending  them  to  their  distant  homes,  or  getting  needed  clothing  and 
other  necessary  things  by  the  aid  of  the  Prison  Society. 

Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt,  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  followed 
in  a  very  efiective  address,  commenting  on  the  difference  between 
Christian  and  Pagan  civilization,  as  regards  the  principle  of  love. 
The  Pagan  god,  and  accordingly  men.  having  a  heart  of  indifi*erenceto 
human  woes ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  giving  men  a  heart  to  bear 
one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  his  law.  The  structural  power  which 
explains  the  existence  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  of  this  Prison 
Society,  is  the  Christian  religion.    Hope  in  the  prisoner's  heart  cannot 
be  better  fostered  than  by  the  system  followed  by  this  Society,  telling 
him  somebody  cares  for  him.    At  that  most  critical  point  when  the 
prisoner  comes  forth  again  into  the  world,  the  Society  offers  such  aid 
as  will  tide  him  over  the  gulf.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  first  offenders  never 
come  back.    "  You  and  I  are  more  responsible  for  the  presence  of 
those  in  that  prison  yonder  than  we  are  apt  to  think.    They  are 
there  because  of  the  liquor  business  which  we  license.    If  we  would 
rise  in  the  might  of  our  public  opinion  and  3<op  /Ao^.our  prisons  would 
be  far  too  large  for  the  number  of  their  inmates.    Charge  $5,000  for  a 
license — we  could  execuie  that  law.  Those  bound  to  sell  the  wet  damnar 
tion  should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  prisons.*' 

E.  M.  Bruce  related  interesting  incidents  of  visiting  prisons  and  aid- 
ing discharged  prisoners.  He  had  introduced  organs,  that  the  prisoners 
might  be  benefited  by  music,  and  he  explained  how  the  organs  had 
opened  the  way  to  their  hearts  to  give  them  the  messages  which  he 
had  to  speak.  He  testified  to  the  stream  of  living  death  which  poured 
into  the  prisons  from  the  saloons.  Also,  to  cases  on  his  hands  urgently 
needing  situations,  the  very  frequent  alternative  of  a  released  prisoner 
being  to  steal  or  starve. 

Impressive  remarks  were  also  made  by  J.  Y.  Ashton,  Moral  Instruc- 
tor to  the  Penitentiary  :  followed  by  interesting  speeches  by  Council- 
man Walter  and  John  M.  Spear.  Excellent  music  was  furnished  by 
the  choirs  that  visit  the  County  Prison  and  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 
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It  is  our  sad  duty  to  present  a  record  of  our  deceased 
^^mbers. 

WILLIAM  S.  PEROT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  Third  mo.  15th, 
1883,  Alfred  H.  Love  said : 

"  In  the  close  of  the  life  of  our  revered  and  venerable  friend  and 
officer,  William  Sansom  Perot,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  inst.  we 
have  lost  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  sincerely  attached  coadjutors. 

"  Bom  in  1801,  he  filled  with  the  highest  credit  to  himself  and  the 
public,  positions  in  the  City  Council,  School  Board,  and  others  of  honor 
And  trust. 

"  Language  fails  before  facts,  when  we  would  represent  how  devotedly 
his  life  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  prisoner.  We  may  repeat 
and  emphasize  the  record  of  his  long  and  faithful  visitation  at  the 
County  Prison  and  his  regular  pres-'uce  at  the  meetings  of  the  Prison 
Society,  but  it  would  not  convey  his  devotion  to  this  great  reform,  as 
^rell  or  as  fully,  as  to  recall  his  oil-expressed  regret  even  unto  that 
sorrow  which  was  marked  by  emotion,  because  the  infirmities  of  age 
and  the  inroads  of  disease  prevented  the  continuance  of  his  duties 
and  the  pleasure  of  mingling  among  us. 

"  Alike  from  his  presence  and  from  his  absence  therefore,  we  can 
iesiify  to  his  attachment  to  this  cause,  and  be  encouraged  to  additional 
fiaith fulness  and  intensify  the  lesson  to  attend  to  our  appointments 
and  to  '  work  while  it  is  day,'  for  as  was  illustrated  in  this  beautifully 
rounded  life  of  dedication  to  humanity,  '  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work.' 

''  He  was  truly  an  apostle  of  faithfulness,  whether  in  the  business 
velations  of  life,  in  his  family,  in  the  trusts  to  which  he  was  called,  or 
in  the  philanthropic  labors  to  which  he  voluntarily  gave  such  portion 
of  his  time  as  could  be  so  contributed. 

"  His  last  visit  to  our  meetings  was  attended  with  difficulty  and  al- 
most in  direct  oppostion  to  his  physician  and  his  family. 

"  He  filled  the  office  of  first  President  for  many  years,  and  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  less  than  two  months  ago,  he  was 
unanimously  placed  on  the  Honorary  list. 

"  He  prized  bis  membership  and  position  among  ua  perhaps  more 
highly  than  any  one  ever  connected  with  the  Society,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  honor  of  the  old  associations,  but  becau*<e  of  the  good 
he  felt  was  being  done  by  the  Society,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  ex- 
pressed a  deeply  implanted  sentiment  of  his  nature  that  the  human 
being  who  has  been  led  astray  by  weakness,  needs  more  than  any  one 
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else,  the  strens^th  of  the  stronger,  and  that  by  individual  and  se] 
treatment  the  good  in  every  one  may  be  brought  out  and  utilized 
developing  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  being  '  created 
the  image  of  God.' 

"  We  shall  remember  him  as  one  who  held  firmly  to  principle 
maintained  the  saving  virtues  of  an  upright  life,  proving  by  a  practic3JaJ 
testimony,  '  we  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  tb^ 
weak.' " 

THOMAS  C.  GARDEN. 

From  the  Secretary's  minutes  we  abstract  the  followinjT 
well-merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  C.  Gttrden : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  convey  to  the  family  our  appreciaUoD 
of  the  usefulness  of  Thomas  C.  Garden  as  a  visitor  at  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary.  He  was  modest  and  unassuming— deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  prisoners— faithfully  endeavoring  to  perform  bis^ 
duty  and  earnestly  persuading  them  to  lead  a  better  life. 

THEODORE  TREWENDT. 

Alfred  H.  Love  presented  the  following  memorial  of 
Theodore  Trewendt : 

"  As  the  year  draws  to  a  close  and  the  nights  lengthen,  and  we  are 
about  to  present  our  annual  record,  we  are  not  permitted  to  complete 
the  volume  without  one  more  page  of  sadness. 

"And  yet,  with  all  the  brightness  that  surrounds  the  character  of 
Theodore  Trewendt,  the  day  light  of  his  life  seems  to  dispel  the  gloom- 
that  deepens,  as  we  announce  that  our  attached  friend  and  earnest  co- 
laborer  passed  from  this  life  of  active  benevolence  on  the  12th  inst.,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age,  honored  and  esteemed.  '  All  his  works  were- 
done  in  truth/  and  surely  '  they  shall  follow  him.' 

"  Theodore  Trewendt  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  £aithfal 
visitors  at  the  £>istern  Penitentiary.  Gifted  with  the  mastery  of 
several  languages,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  converse  with 
the  foreign  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary,  especially  the  Germans,  who- 
could  not  converse  freely  in  English.  These,  numbering  about  100, 
requiring  very  close  attention,  drew  him  tenderly  to  them,  to  teact^ 
not  only  our  language,  but  that  higher  dialect  of  truth  and  righteous* 
ness  that  knows  only  the  one  tongue  of  love  to  G  )d  and  love  (o  m^a. 
He  took  with  him  to  the  pridon  cell  that  '  talent '  which  he  carried 
everywhere — a  pure  and  upright  character,  a  dignified  manhood  and 
'  an  unfaltering  trust.' 
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"Gkxid  words  are  always  medsengers  of  comforfc  and  encouragement 
to  the  prisoner,  bat  when  supplemented  with  a  strong  magnetic  char- 
acter, such  as  graced  our  friend,  and  it  comes  in  contact  with  con- 
ditions that  are  lower  and  darkened,  there  is  a  manifest  awakening  to 
a  new  life,  with  kindred  aspirations  and  resolutions. 

*^  The  loss  we  sustain  will  be  shared  by  the  officers  of  the  institution 
and  by  many  appreciative  prisoners.  We  will  be  impressed  to  labor 
more  faithfully,  as  the  best  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  they  will  be 
moyed  to  recall  his  profound  instruction  and  earnest  pleadings,  to 
ftilfil  his  injunctions  and  to  emulate  his  example. 

"  Well  may  we  rejoice  in  his  beneficent  and  exemplary  life,  and 
lisel  the  richer  because  he  was  numbered  among  us.  With  such  feel- 
iDgB  and  with  such  a  record,  we  sincerely  convey  to  his  family  our 
appreciation  and  sympathy,  and  will  ever  cherish  him  as  one  '  on 
whose  bead  the  anointing  oil  was  poured.' " 


CONGREGATE-CONTRACT-CONVICT-LABOR 

IN  PRISONS. 

Within  the  past  year  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania  and  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  has  been  directed  to  the 
raliJeGt  of  the  contract>labor  of  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  these  States. 

It  is  a  most  gratifying  reflection,  that  after  years  of  efforts  to  reform 
■o  nngularly  bad  a  system  of  punishment  for  convicts,  at  last  a  decided 
marement  has  been  made  to  eradicate  it  out  of  the  methods  adopted 
for  prison  management. 

In  New  York  State  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
eleotoxs,  and  by  a  most  decided  majority  they  condemned  it  as  alike 
unjust  to  the  prisoners  and  unwise  as  a  policy  of  the  State. 

Whatever  other  reasons  may  have  actuated  the  majority  in  New 
York  State,  conyict-contract^Iabor  in  prisons  is  forbidden. 

In  Pennsylvania  Uie  Legislature  enacted  a  law  making  this  method 
no  longer  lawful. 

This  Journal  has  been  the  pioneer  in  effitrts  to  reach  this  result.  Its 
pages  will  attest  how  earnestly  it  has  striven  to  show  that  the  sale  of 
the  convict  to  the  highest  bidder  for  his  toil,  while  in  prison,  was  sub- 
jecting each  individual  so  sold,  to  labor  only  as  the  sole  punishment 
for  his  crime.  It  went  further,  and  sought  to  prove  ihat  congregating 
prisoners  so  sold,  in  shops,  to  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  their  buyer, 
that  he  might  make  the  profit,  and  the  State  get  the  cost  of  the  con- 
Tict*s  keep,  was  in  no  sense  a  punishment  for  crime. 
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It  made  the  convict  a  machine;  degraded  him  by  anociAtion 
with  convicts ;  repressed  any  senous  desire  to  reform  ;  organised  the 
•elements  of  a  crime^class ;  cost  the  State  far  more,  very  mach  more, 
4han  it  gained  ;  hardened  the  man  and  released  him  on  the  expiration 
•of  his  term  worse  than  at  first. 

The  theory  of  self  supporting  prisons  on  this  system  has  not  been 
proved  in  practice,  if  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  is  made  of 
ihe  profit  and  loss  to  society.  « 

The  Secretary  of  the  New  York  City  Pri:«on  Society,  Mr.  Rounds  ift 
a  very  able  address  made  by  him  last  month,  proves,  we  think,  thai 
*^  paying  prisons  "  are  not  common,  however  plausible  their  promise. 
We  have  but  little  hesitation  in  suiting  that  it  is  a  false  economy  which 
receives  forty  cents  a  day  for  the  labor  of  convicts,  who,  after  release 
from  prison,  preying  on  the  community,  cost  in  loss  of  property  to 
the  citizens  and  expense  of  civil  administration  to  the  people,  in  courta, 
police  and  preventive  and  detective  agencies,  hundreds  of  dollars  a 
year.    The  primary  cause  of  much  of  this  cost  and  mischief  lies  in  the 
congregation  of  convicts  while  in  prison.    Association  is  the  bane  of 
•congregate  systems  of  convict  prisons. 

The  young,  the  first  ofi*ender,  the  crime-class  convict,  the  debMed 
■and  degraded,  and  the  untrained  and  untutored  in  crime,  associatiiig 
together,  are  morally,  socially  and  individually  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  standard  of  the  whole.  It  is  common  sense  so  to  believe.  It  ii 
the  practical  result  of  a  weak  moral  nature,  subjected  to  such  influ- 
ences. It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have  thought  over  the  sab- 
ject  with  some  opportunities  te  observe. 

No  one  can  doubt,  who  has  these  opportunities,  that  the  bad  are 
powerful  to  corrupt.  There  are  in  every  prison  some  very  bad  men. 
Bad  by  nature,  by  moral  organization,  inheriting  vicious  and  d^n^«ded 
•dispositions.  There  are  others  who,  for  want  of  proper  training  and 
home  government  while  young,  have  learned  in  corrupting  associa- 
tions the  ways  of  wickedness  and  the  tendency  to  crime. 

There  are  others  who  in  a  moment  of  temptation  have  yielded  to 
the  seductive  influences  to  commit  offences— wrong-doing,  withoat 
enough  self- control  to  resist.  Is  it  wise  to  congregate  theee  persona, 
and  subject  them  to  the  average  influences  which  come  out  of  such 
individual  characteristics?  Can  good  result?  Does  it  happen  that 
reform  follows  the  first  sentiment  of  remorse?  Is  it  not  known  that 
in  a  large  majority  of  convict^,  first  sentenced  for  first  offences,  that 
remerse  commands  their  attention,  if  even  for  a  short  time,  while  thej 
are  in  prison  ?  This  is  the  first  impression  after  imprisonment.  How. 
then,  can  such  be  properly  treated  while  under  the  operation  of  re- 
grets for  their  conduct  while  they  are  surrounded  by  men  who  have 
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X)otach  feelings,  but  who  rather  pride  theiDselres  on  being  too  brave' 
\c  yield  to  the  voice  of  remonatrance,  which  the  human  heart  will 
•ddrees  to  the  moat  ordinary  intelligence  ? 

It  is  against  this  that  we  have  to  speak»  to  protesL  It  is  the  system 
that  is  vicious.  The  results  of  its  operation  must  of  very  necessity  be 
iDjoriocis,  both  to  the  convict  and  to  society.  Why  argue  out  de* 
duotions  from  a  self-evident  proposition  ?  Is  it  not  known  of  all 
thinking  men  that  evil  association  corrupts  ?  Did  it  ever  elevate  the 
character  of  the  associates?  True,  it  may  be  that  now  and  then  some 
sosorrounded  are  checked  in  their  career  of  vice,  as  *'  brands  from 
the  bumingt"  and  go  to  better  ways,  but  that  is  not  of  mere  human 
power. 

The  aasociation  of  prisoners  while  in  prison  is  the  peril  of  a  system 
which  permits  it  to  be  so.  We  know  that  the  separation  of  such 
priaonera,  while  under  sentence  to  incarceration  for  crime,  is  hardly 
possible  in  the  State  prisons,  built  on  the  plan  of  paying  or  self-sup* 
portiDg  institutions.  The  cells  in  which  prisoners  in  these  places  are 
eonfined,  only  at  night,  are  unfit  even  for  sleeping  rooms.  To  retain 
a  man  in  one  of  these  rooms  for  any  lengthened  period  would  be  an 
oakrage  on  common  sense.  But  the  specious  pretext  of  self-support- 
ing^  paying,  profit-making  prisons,  has  cost  the  tax-payer  thousands 
of  dollars,  aye,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  for  which  no  real,, 
mbstantial,  practical  return  has  been  given. 

The  buildings  which  constitute  these  prisons  are  unfit  for  any  other 
use  than  that  to  which  they  are  now  devoted.— the  congregating  all 
eonvictB  in  workshops  by  day,  a  manufactory  simply,  and  cells  for 
sleeping  separately  at  night;  great  manufacturing  establishments,  in 
which  the  laborer  is  a  convict,  who  is  bought  by  the  contractor,  to 
make  him  rich,  without  costing  the  State  for  the  bread  and  meat 
which  the  convict  eats. 

Tmly  this  is  a  terrible  picture  for  the  consideration  of  an  enlight- 
ened Qmtiian,  civilized  people.  And,  this  too,  made  the  more  revolt* 
ing,  because  the  claim  for  its  existence  rests  solely,  only,  entirely,  on 
the  sordid,  selfish*  plausible,  mercenary  assumption  "  thai  it  pays,** 

And  yet  the  Federal  Administration  of  Justice,  in  its  Departmeiit  at 
Washington,  eagerly  seizes  on  this  plan  to  save  a  few  cents  a  year,  while 
millions  of  dollars  are  appropriated  for  public  service. 
.  Yea,  believe  it  who  can,  United  States  prisoners  are  taken  from  many 
States,  hundred  of  miles  from  their  homes,  their  families,  their  friends, 
to  be  incarcerated  in  prisons,  the  authorities  of  which  pay  the  charge 
of  tnmsportation  of  these  prisoners  two,  three,  four  hundred  miles,  in 
Older  to  get  the  keeping  of  them  in  these  manufactories,  these  congre* 
gale-contraol-conTict  prisons.    Yes — and  these  prison  authorities  do 
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all  this,  free  o(  cost  to  the  United  States,  beoauae  theee  oooficU  an 
sold  to  contractors  who,  because  of  the  profits  they  make  oat  of  this 
slave-labor  of  white  citizens  of  other  States,  can  afford  to  secure  theii 
possession  and  thus  to  buy  their  laborers.  The  boasted  humaoitarianiim 
of  New  England  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to  thii  evil.  No  voice  of  ooa* 
demnation  is  raised  against  it  in  the  pulpits,  or  lecture  rooms,  or  Ub- 
raries,  or  in  the  public  press  of  toe  emporium  of  mitm*    It  pats;  why 
condemn  a  profit-making  speculation  if  it  be  in  the  purchase  of  con- 
vict labor  ?  So  long,  therefore,  as  congregating  convicts  at  profit-mak- 
ing  labor  while  in  prison,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  punishment  for 
crime  is  permitted,  just  so  long  these  prisons  will  also  be  manofaO' 
tories  for  criminals. 

How  to  avoid  it,  under  the  present  architectural  plan  of  congregate 
prisons,  is  a  very  serious  question. 

It  must  be  answered.  The  increasing  interest  manifested  in  prison 
discipline  will  yet  demand  full  examination  of  the  subject.  When  the 
results  of  this  investigation  are  made  known  to  the  scientist,  and  the 
thoughtful  men  who  are  courageous  enough  to  condemn  what  is  now 
only  supported  because  no  remedy  is  suggested,  and  money-gutting  is 
involved,  then  and  in  the  proximate  future,  too,  the  public  will  be 
better  informed  on  the  unwisdom  of  the  congregate  method.  An  effort 
should  be  made  at  once  to  meet  the  popular  condemnation  of  the 
present  contract  convict-labor  system. 

Separation  of  each  prisoner  from  every  other  prisoner,  is  the  true 
teaching  of  a  wise  and  philanthropic  system  for  the  punishment  of 
crime;  since  imprisonment  is  only  the  condition  in  which  such  pun- 
ishment can  be  applied. 

It  is  not  as  yet  possible,  as  we  have  said,  to  apply  this  system  in  the 
buildings  used  for  congregate  prisons. 

How  then  to  meet  the  difficulty  requires  much  careful  consideration. 

It  will  be  said  that  ckusificcUion  is  the  method  of  first  impression,  to 
classify  the  individual  prisoners,  and  treat  them  in  classes.  This  is 
possible.  It  is  the  most  likely  to  be  adopted  because  it  is  freer  from 
obstacles,  all  things  considered,  in  its  administration.  But.  how 
classify — on  what  basis  ?  The  latent  difficulty  will  be  found  in  deter- 
mining the  basis  on  which  this  classification  is  to  be  based.  Some 
may  suggest  age,  some  crime  cause,  some  industrial  aptitude,  othen 
length  of  sentence ;  each  heaving  a  theory,  and  but  few,  very  few,  any 
knowledge  or  intelligent  experience. 

If  classification  is  the  best  plan  under  the  present  conditions  to  be 
adopted  for  the  reformed  treatment  of  convicts  under  sentence  for 
crime,  to  take  the  place  of  the  congregate  plan,  then  at  once  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  prepare  for  the  administration  of  this  system. 
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The  fint  need  is  to  secure  competent,  trained  officers,  who  have  heen 
thoroughly  tested  as  prison  officials,  who  are  competent  to  carry  out 
ihe  classification.  It  will  not  suffice  to  take  a  man  from  any  private 
business,  or  even  public  employment,  and  entrust  him  with  a  duty  of  ^ 
which  he  has  not  the  least  qualification.  This  is  too  plain  to  doubt. 
Ezperenced  prison  officials  must  be  selected.  How  are  they  to  be  ob- 
tained? 

When  officers  of  the  navy  or  army  or  professsonal  men,  or  men  em- 
ployed in  special  vocations  are  needed,  they  are  sought  only  where 
the  supply  is  to  be  had,  from  those  who  have  been  educated,  trained, 
eerved,  as  it  were,  an  apprenticeship  to  the  business  or  vocation. 

So  it  must  be  with  prison  officials,  you  must  educate  them,  train 
them,  teach  them,  give  them  opportunities  to  learn  their  special 
Toeation. 

In  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  a  school  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years,  at  wliich  the  prison  officials  are  daily  taught  what  their 
profession  requires  them  to  understand  of  their  business.  It  is  there 
at  least  made  a  vocation,  a  profession.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
administration  of  that  institution  is  as  it  is;  so  that  if  the  proper  train- 
ing IS  given  to  those  who  are  to  classify  the  convicts  under  the  classi- 
fication plan,  the  first  great  obstacle  to  its  operation  is  removed.  But 
the  basis  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

First  offences  of  youth  is  plausible — but  is  it  prudent?  Crime- 
cause  b  suggested ;  tbat  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  indi- 
vidual character.  It  is  sa  d  crimes  against  persons  and  crimes  against 
property  should  be  the  dividing  line  of  separation.  Crimes  of  educa- 
tion are  regarded  as  so  different  from  crimes  of  mere  passion,  that  this 
might  be  determined  as  the  principle.  Yes,  all  these  are  worthy  of 
oareful  analysis  and  earnest  thought.  The  question  recurs  who  is  to 
decide  when  the  basis  is  ascertained  ?  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  arrive  at  a  final  judgment  on  these  questions.  It  is  only 
now  that  these  suggestions  are  made  to  indicate  the  reach  of  these 
questions  involved  in  this  idea  of  classification.  The  labor  of  these 
classes,  when  once  made,  or  established,  has  to  be  considered.  It  will 
hardly  be  possible  to  work  these  classes  in  association  in  shops,  on  the 
oontract  profit-making  plan,  abolished  as  it  has  been  by  the  public 
condemnation  in  two  States  at  least. 

Then,  how  are  these  classes  to  be  supported  ?  We  hear  a  new  de- 
vice, a  modem  patent,  called,  as  we  hear,  the  '*  piece-price-plan.*'  This 
is  thought  to  be  a  new  inveation  of  great  value.  So  it  may  be  of 
value,  but,  as  we  are  told,  it  has  been  the  plan  in  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  for  many  years  past.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
**  Individual  Treatment  System  of  Punishment,"  as  applied  in  that 
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institution.  Therd  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  it  has  been  as 
thoroughly  approved.  That  prison  is  not  a  profit* making,  contract- 
labor  establishment,  and  never  was. 

The  subject  that  now  excites  deep  interest  is  the  true  plan  on  which 
doMifioalion  of  convicts  is  to  be  made — if  that  is  the  reform  which  is  to 
be  established  in  those  prisons  from  which  the  conviet-contract-Iabor 
plan  has  been  excluded. 

We  have  noticed  it  here  and  now,  because  of  its  growing  importance. 
It  may  be  that  some  such  method  will  be  tried.  In  the  belief  that  it 
may  possibly  be  made  valuable,  under  wise  supervision  and  pradeol 
testing  at  its  inception,  in  those  prisons  now  used  for  manufactories, 
we  have  presented  some  hints  that  may  or  may  not  be  worthy  of 
attention. 

REFORMATORIES. 

It  has  been  accepted  as  a  cardinal  principle  in  these  days  of  the 
study  of  punishment  for  crime,  that  indiscriminate  association  of 
young  and  old  offenders  is  no  longer  to  be  tolerated. 

In  congregate  prisons  thii  is  not  yet  the  rule  of  their  administration. 
Association  being  the  basis  of  imprisonment,  and  the  more  associar 
tion  the  more  profit  from  associated  labor,  it  is  not  often  that  earnest 
and  efiective  efforts  are  made  to  separate  the  mass  of  prisoners,  except 
as  their  labor  capacities  make  it  profitable. 

To  meet  this  dangerous  condition  in  convict  discipline,  it  is  now 
claimed  that  Re/ormaiories  for  young  offenders  are  necessary.  The 
aim  of  the  advocates  of  these  institutions  is  to  collect  the  least,  or  the 
less  hardened  and  degraded  prisoners  into  a  prison  in  which  only  lo 
much  prison  is  apparent  as  to  incarcerate  and  restrain  those  in  ctu- 
tody.  Various  devices  have  been  annexed  to  these  prisons,  intended 
to  give  them  a  claim  to  the  title  of  Reformatories. 

It  is  association  first ;  premiums  for  obedience  to  rules ;  rules  that 
may  be  either  wholly  or  partially  impossible  of  results ;  training  in 
subjection  that  is  only  subjection ;  tentative  processes  for  reforming 
the  inmates ;  competitive  means  tending  to  develop  the  character  of 
the  individual,  are,  in  brief,  and  without  elaboration,  the  foundation 
of  these  Reformatories.  So  long  as  association  of  these  prisoners  is  the 
form  on  which  the  administration  is  placed,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  any  of  the  promised  benefits  can  be  assured  ;  more  than  doubtful, 
and  at  least  so.  The  error,  we  thiok,  in  this  Reformatory  System,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  includes  adults.  This,  in  our  view,  is  a  graTe 
error.  Ii  it  included  only  minors  and  first  offences,  better  results 
might  reasonably  be  attained. 
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If  these  minors  were  sent  to  an  institution  called  a  trade-tehoolf 
where  trade  instmction  and  mental  instruction  and  home-like  train- 
ing, and  self  reliance  were  given  as  benefits  and  advantages,  a  real 
progress  would  be  reached.  Place  this  school  on  a  farm  of  two  or 
three  hundred  acres,  away  from  large  populations,  teach  such  as  were 
competent  to  learn  that  for  which  capacities  were  manifest,  abandon 
locks,  bolts,  bars  and  compulsory  restraint,  and  the  young  first  offender 
would  indeed  then  be  in  a  Reformatory. 

A  FRENCH  CHARITY. 

In  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes  for  August  1st,  1883.  M.  Mazime  Du 
Camp,  a  well-known  contributor  of  useful  information  about  Paris, 
adds  a  new  chapter  to  his  series  of  essays  on  the  private  charity  of 
Paris.  He  describes  the  Orphanage  at  Auteuil  for  Apprentices, 
foandtfd  by  Abbe  Roussel.  Much  of  his  information  is  drawn  from 
the  official  report  on  orphanages  and  other  charitable  institutions  for 
children,  made  by  M.  Theophile  Rousaeau,  to  the  French  Senate,  and 
published  as  part  of  its  official  transactions.  There  are  in  Paris  126 
charities,  where  10,000  children  are  cared  for,  instructed  and  taught 
some  trade  for  their  future  support.  Of  these  31  belong  to  the  Sisters 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  of  these  18  have  incomes  less  than 
their  receipts.  Still,  this  is  surely  only  an  additional  incentive 
to  that  liberal  private  assistance  which  always  supplements  deserving 
charity  to  poor  children.  The  poor  sick  children  cared  for  in  many 
oharitiee  are  no  more  in  need  of  provision  than  those  whose  diseases, 
hereditary  and  acquired,  are  moral,  whose  taints  are  as  well  marked, 
and  whose  cases  often  puzzle  the  expert  before  he  can  ascertain  which 
are  curable,  which  hopeless  and  only  on  the  road  to  worse  crimes. 
The  child  that  is  strong  in  body  and  escapes  the  hospital  so  generously 
opened  for  its  weak,  crippled,  scrofulous  brother,  may  he  on  the 
downward  path  and  pass  with  more  or  less  speed,  but  equal  certainty, 
from  the  policeman's  pen,  the  station-house,  the  alderman's  office, 
the  county  prison,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  the  oyer  and  terminer, 
to  the  penitentiary,  perhaps  the  scaffold. 

Society,  as  it  is  organized,  makes  abundant  provision  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  but  little  for  its  prevention  by  saving  children  from 
its  gTMp.  The  child  arrested  for  its  first  offence  may  be  ruined  by 
being  exposed  to  influences  that  will  harden  its  nature  and  fasten  on 
it  forever  the  taint  and  stigma  of  crime ;  it  may  start  as  a  little  vaga- 
bond, it  is  certain  to  end  as  a  professional  criminal,  unless  some 
offective  remedy  can  be  provided  suited  to  the  care  of  each  individual 
case  in  the  way  needed  to  rescue  it  from  its  surroundings.    The  prison 
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for  children  in  Paris  is  noted  for  the  destructive  influence  of  it8  sys- 
tem, so  that  it  has  become  notorious  as  the  seed-ground  for  the  inmatetf 
of  the  great  prisons.    Morally  and  physically,  it  is  their  ruin,  and 
until  it  can  be  made  to  exercise  both  these  agencies,  beneficially 
instead  of  perniciously,  upon  its  inmates,  prison  reform  is  hopeless. 
To  take  a  child  used  to  life  in  the  open  air,  to  the  exercise  of  all  its 
faculties  in  its  struggle  for  existence,  and  to  immnre  it  within  high 
walls,  to  prescribe  a  special  ttok  for  every  moment  of  its  existence, 
is  to  fit  it  to  be  a  recruit  not  for  honest,  manly,  self-reliant,  ambitious, 
individual  improvement,  but  for  the  watchful  sergeants  of  the  depraved 
classes  of  the  worst  kind,  always  on  the  lookout  for  those  of  tender 
years,  with  sufficient  instruction  to  be  useful,  and  broken  by  discipline 
into  submissive  subjects.    In  France  there  are  100,000  little  vagabonds 
who  can,  by  wise  treatment,  be  made  good  and  useful  citizens,  and  by 
injudicious  discipline,  can  be  fitted  to  swell  the  growing  stream  of 
vicious  criminals  that  are  already  overtasking  the  police  and  filling  ta 
overflowing  the  prisons.    Of  the  126  establishments  in  Paris  for  the 
care  of  children  only  18  are  for  boys.    All  the  care  possible  is  at  hand 
for  the  girl  who  errs  or  is  abandoned  or  needs  protection,  and  this  is 
given  by  the  gentle  hand  of  good  women  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
work.    The  poor  boys  are  badly  off"  in  the  struggle,  and  as  their  case 
is  almost  always  given  to  men,  who  often  tire  of  their  task,  and  have 
little  of  the  patience  and  endurance  and  gentle  softness  of  women  for 
the  work,  the  boys  soon  find  that  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  i^o 
back  to  the  streets  and  to  learn  to  master  some  easy  crime  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.    It  is  only  an  occasional  accident  that  reveals  the  man 
who  has  the  genius  that  enables  him  to  detect  in  each  boy  the  latent 
spark  that  can  be  fanned  into  a  flame,  burning  in  the  atmosphere  of 
honesty,  and  neutralizing  the  natural  tendency  to  crime  and  vice,  sur- 
renders to  society  a  useful  man  instead  of  a  criminal. 

In  Italy,  Bosco  founded  in  1841  a  Reformatory  which  in  forty  years 
sent  out  80,000  boys  to  fight  for  honest  living  in  the  world.  In  Paris 
the  Abbe  Roussel  began  his  work  in  1865.  Both  started  with  a  single 
boy,  and  both  grew  unconsciously  to  great  proportions.  In  1866 
Roussel  opened  his  house  with  the  single  purpose  of  making  it  a  shel- 
ter for  vagabond  boys,  who  were  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  to  be  found  work  under  good  masters.  He  soon  found  it 
better  to  teach  a  few  simple  and  elementary  trades  himself,  and  this 
was  done  at  small  expense  in  a  very  humble  way.  The  war,  which 
threatened  his  work  with  ruin  by  crowding  his  house  and  reducing 
his  resources,  really  awakened  the  public  to  his  asylum,  with  such 
energy  that  his  debts  were  paid  ofl*  and  large  provision  made  for  its 
future  support.  At  Auteuil,  a  village  near  Paris,  a  great  establishment 
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«^a8  grown  into  proportions  large  enough  for  the  successful  working  of 
this  useful    charity.    The  boys   are  roughly  dressed,  their  play  is 
itmgb,  their  work  is  rough,  their  lives  are  rough,  but  they  are  fitted 
by  the  discipline  of  th^  house  to  hold  their  own  when  they  go  out  into 
ihe  rough  world.    One  hour  of  work  and  one  of  play  are  made  to 
alternate,  so  that  the  boy,  fresh  from  the  vivacity  of  the  streets  of 
Paris,  shall  not  be  weary  either  of  one  or  the  other.    The  children 
admitted  are  only  those  that  have  been  mere  wanderers  or  disobe- 
dient.   No  children  convicted  of  crime  or  sentenced  by  a  court  can  be 
sent  there.    Of  course,  where  the  magistrates  withhold  the  official 
conviction  the  child  is  taken  in.    Some  children  come  voluntarily,  for 
it  ia  a  refuge  for  those  who  prefer  its  discipline  and  regular  routine  of 
work  and  play  and  school  and  meals  to  the  license  of  their  wretched 
homes. 

Paris  has  no  official  refuge  for  helpless  poverty  and  childish  misery. 
It  only  provides  for  convicted  criminals  and  physical  wretchedness. 
Somej[>areut8  bring  their  children  to  the  Home  and  pay  from  two  to 
six  d^lars  a  month,  but  these  cases  are  rare  and  seldom  continuous. 
Stilly  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  the  real  mischief  comes  from  the 
evil  influences  at  the  homes  of  children  of  the  kind  for  which  this 
Borne  is  intended.  The  boy  who  is  driven  in  the  streets  to  be  gotten 
rid  of,  is  welcomed  home  only  when  he  brings  with  him  the  price  of 
his  labor,  be  it  honest  or  not ;  not  being  cared  for,  he  is  encouraged 
to  crime  as  being  more  profitable  than  honest  labor ;  he  is  spoiled  by 
Ticioos  example,  driven  by  harsh  treatment,  alternating  between 
dmnken  cruelty  or  still  more  mischievous  drunken  kindness  ;  he  sees 
Tioe  on  all  sides,  and  is  brought  up  in  the  presence  of  every  violation 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  he  is  certainly  better  off  under  the  care 
of  philanthropic  men  than  of  those  who  are  his  natural  protectors. 
Tender  as  is  the  law  in  its  regard  for  the  rights  of  parents,  how  far  does 
it  make  provision  to  protect  the  young  from  the  wrongs  that  are 
inflicted  on  them  by  those  whose  love  is  only  lens  than  that  of  the 
wild  beast  for  its  little  ones,  and  far  less  kindly. 

Bousael  has  cared  for  6,000  children  since  1865,  and  the  best  thing 
he  has  done  ia  to  teach  them  trades.  He  has  improvised  shops,  he 
baa  set  the  boys  to  work  gardening,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpenter- 
ing, blacksmithing,  cooking,  painting — all  things  that  can  be  roughly 
learned  and  roughly  carried  on  in  and  about  the  house.  The  great  busi- 
ness of  the  house  is  printing,  and  with  it  the  publication  of  two  successful 
Children's  Journals.  These  tasks  are  not  given  up  because  there  is  a 
loss  on  them,  but  all  the  more  they  are  maintained  as  important  edu- 
cational work,  done  at  far  less  cost  and  with  far  greater  improvement 
to  the  boys  than  mere  contract  work  or  mere  school  instruction.    The 
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lehole  expense  of  the  House  for  1882  was  $40,000.  an  average  of  45 
•cents  a  day  for  each  inmate.    The  best  provision  is  made  to  secure 
wholesome  living,  by  plain,  simple  food,  plentiful  bathing,  three  times 
:a  week  in  summer;  and  to  meet  this  outlay  there  was  a  deficit  of 
418,000  in  1882,  which  was  met  b}*^  special  contributions.    Eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  are  believed  to  have  done  well.    The  20  per  cent, 
that  go  astray  are  nearly  all  of  those  whose  homes  and  home  influ- 
ences are  so  bad,  that  even  the  best  intention  of  the  boy  to  practice 
the  good  lessons  he  learned  at  the  Orphanage,  must  fail  before  the 
example  and  compulsion,  moral  and  physical,  of  those  with  whom  he 
is  forced  to  live.    The  presence  of  such  parents  in  Paris,  and  their 
visiU  to  the  institution,  often  prevent  it  from  doing  that  good  which 
is  plainly  marked  in  the  case  of  the  little  strangers,  and  those  lucky 
enough  to  be  deprived  by  nature  or  by  accident  of  those  whom  the 
'law  calls  and  considers  natural  protectors.    France  is  even  now  dis- 
^cussing  the  provisions  of  a  law  which  will  enable  the  judges  to  punish 
malefactors  by  depriving  them  of  the  control  of  their  children. 

The  hontst,  successful,  well-to-do  workmen,  who  have  grown  to  be 
«uch  by  reason  of  their  training  under  Abbe  Roussel,  are  his  real 
agents  in  finding  or  making  homes  for  bis  boys,  where  they  can  prac- 
tice the  trades  they  have  learned  and  advance  to  new  and  more  lucra- 
'tivework.    The  growth  of  the  institution  has  been  steady,  and   it 
measures  its  results  only  by  the  success  with  which  it  can  appeal  to 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  it  to  help  it,  not  with   money,   but 
with   that    which    no  money    can    supply^the    means    of   getting 
liomes  and  work  for  its  successive  recruits   when  they  are   ready 
"to  leave  its  sheltering  care.    Just  as  the  great  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  for  the  blind,  in   Paris,  started,  each  with  its  single 
inmate,  so  the  Abbe  Roussel  began  with  trying  to  care  for  a  little  vag- 
abond b3y,  and  now  has  a  great  army  that  he  can  call  his  own.    It  is 
by  such  growth  from  humble  beginnings  that  the  great  lesson  is  learned 
of  what  can  be  done  by  individual  exertion  and  personal  influence, 
"which  the  State,  with  its  boundless  resources,  cannot  do.    Great  fbun- 
fllfltions,  whether  of  corporations  or  of  individuals  bequeathing  or 
>9»e8towing  large  forcunes  to  be  splendidly  adminbtered,  rarely  find  the 
:agents  to  execute  exactly  the  work  intended.    Legislation  may  give 
tlarge  sums  for  buildings  and  salaries,  but  it  can  never  create  that  en- 
thusiasm which  the  individual  founder  and  creator  of  a  public  charity 
'knows  how  to  inspire  in  every  inmate  and  every  officer.    It  is  this 
that  characterizes  those  institutions  in  France  and  elsewhere  in  which 
the  personal  impress  of  the  first  originator  still  remains  fresh  and  vig- 
orous and  widens  and  grows  with  every  new  demand  upon  the  work  - 
«rs  on  his  foundation. 
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In  striking  contrast  to  this  plain  statement  of  the  good  work  done- 
by  the  Abbe  Boussel,  is  a  touching  account  of  the  regular  official 
management  of  a  bad  boy  at  a  government  institution.    M.  Audr^ 
Theuriety  a  well-known  French  novelist,  prints  in  the  Renua  dea  Deux- 
Monde$  of  the  15th  of  November  a  short  story,  in  which  he  gives  the 
the  contrast  between  life  in  the  free,  open,  out-of-door,  hard  work  of 
a  shoemaker,  and  that  of  the  same  little  lad,  shut  up  in  a  House  of 
Befuge»  alternately  rewarded  and  punished,  utterly  uncared  for  as  far 
as  bis  individual  thoughts  and  likin«4S  are  concerned,  treated  as  » 
cipher  in  the  great  roll  of  the  institution,  left  to  learn  every  vice  anct 
crime  on  the  calendar,  so  long  as  it  is  practiced  in  secret.    Swift  and 
severe  treatment  follows  every  movement  that  springs  from  boyisb 
activity,  curiosity  or  energy.    Tale- bearing,  servile  readiness  to  anti- 
cipate the  wishes  of  the  officers  put  over  him,  mere  mechanical  com* 
pliance  with  the  rules  of  the  house,  are  the  easy  methods  of  earning- 
rewards,  far  more  demoralizing  than  sound  and  discriminating  disci- 
pline.    Born  in  shame,  nurtured  in  misery,  living  by  hard  work, 
temptation  in  the  way  of  an  easy  thefl,  led  to  arrest,  conviction  and 
sentence  to  a  Reformatory ;  there,  hard  unceasing  work,  endless  mis- 
ery in  prospect,  the  praise  of  comrades  the  reward  of  insubordination  ; 
an  opportunity  for  escape  the  only  gleam  of  light.    A  flight  into  the 
woods,  a  chance  meeting  with  a  tender  friend*  a  home  with  work,  the 
hc^pe  of  a  useful  honest  life*  all  this  for  a  brief  month ;  then  re-arrest,,, 
more  punishment,  more  threats,  and  at  last  death  as  a  relief;  such  is 
the  outline  of  a  story  which  might  well  be  profitably  read  by  everyr 
philanthropist 

THE  FRENCH  PRISON  SOCIETY. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  French  Prison  Society  opens> 
with  the  report  of  its  stated  meeting.  Of  the  documents  acknowledged,. 
there  are  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  and  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  of  the  Conference  of  the  Prison  Associations  at 
ICadison,  and  of  M.  Meyrich*s  work  on  Prison  Labor.  Then  there  are - 
also  works  on  Female.Prisons,  on  German  Prisons,  on  those  ol  Sweden, 
and  on  a  variety  of  kindred  topics.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  the 
care  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  it  was  fully  and  thoroughly  exam- 
ined from  the  various  points  of  view  of  a  number  of  distinguished' 
speakers.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that  it  would  be  desirable- 
to  establish  colonies  for  their  preparation  for  a  return  to  their  normal 
condition  of  fireedom.  The  French  Society  determined  to  study  the 
qaestionsof  Abolishing  Short  Term  Sentences,  and  Cumulative  Penal- 
ties.for  each  repetition  of  crime,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  Congress  < 
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about  to  be  beld  in  Rome.    The  articles  contained  in  the  body  of     t^^ 
magazine  are :    Ist.  A  second  part  of  the  description  of  the  Cellu/^^ 
Prison  at  I^uremberg.    2d.  A  translation  by  M.  Maurice  Havilao^/ 
of  Observations  on  Crimes  and  Penalties  in  the  United  States,  hf 
Kichard  Vaux.    3d.  The  second  part  of  a  Report  on  Criminal  Jus* 
tice  in  France,  full  of  instructive  details  and  statistics.    4th.  A  det- 
cription  of  Reform  Schools  and  other  Preventive  Institutions,  includ- 
ing those  of  Saint  £loi,  of  Orleans,  and  of  Sainte  Foy»  in  France, 
of  the  Michigan  State  Reformatory,  of  that  of  Indiana,  of  East  Sussex, 
England,  of  Finland,  of  Denmark,  of  Switzerland  and  of  Zurich. 
The  French,  too,  have  learned  the  advantage  of  the  open  system  in 
Reform  Schools.    At  St.  Eloi,  near  Limoges,  one  of  the  two  Reform 
Schools  bearing  that  nari:e  in  France,  there  are  no  walls;  the  yards 
are  open,  the  children  free,  and  everything  is  intended  to  take  away 
any  sense  of  prison  discipline.  The  punishments  consist  of  dry  bread, 
arrest,  close  confinement,  and  as  a  last  resort,  a  return  to  a  prison. 
The  children  have  a  substantial  reward  in  money  prizes  for  good  con- 
duct, and  an  inducement  to  good  conduct  by  being  allowed  to  elect 
their  monitors.    Rising  at  four  in  the  morning  and  going  to  bed  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  there  are  six  hours  of  school  and  six  of  work, 
characteristic  of  the  hard  lives  common  abroad.    Noteworthy  is  the 
fact  that  the  American  Reformatories  are  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
those  abroad,  and  are  older  and  better  organized.    The  local  sub- 
divisions in  foreign  countries,  however,  enable  them  to  do  their  work 
thoroughly,  and  make  it  easy  to  follow  and  look  after  those  who  have 
gone  out  of  their  sheltering  care.    From  Spain  there  is  a  letter  from 
Mme.  Arenal.  on  the  subject  of  Prison  Reform ;  from  France,  a  Report 
on  Re-commitments,  with  an  earnest  assurance  hy  M.  Charles  Lucas, 
the  writer,  a  well  known  authority,  that  the  statistics  of  France  for 
over  fifty  years,  show  that  it  holds  its  own  for  morals  amongst  its  sister 
nations.    Then  come  a  description  of  the  Penitentiary  of  Montenegro, 
and  one  of  the  Prisons  in  Finland,  and  brief  mention  of  recent  works 
on  Prison  Discipline  and  kindred  topics,  and  of  the  progress  of  legis- 
lation in  the  direction  of  penal  reform.    Tne  table  of  contents  of  a 
new  Prison  Journal  for  the  North  shows  the  growth  of  interest  on  the 
subject  in  Scandinavia.    On  this  subject  all  countries  have  a  living 
and  growing  sympathy. 
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ANOTHER  rPTTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS 

Ib  to  be  held  during  the  year  18S4.  The  time  is,  we  believe,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  coming  winter,  and  the  place  selected  is  Rome. 

When  the  first  of  these  Prison  Congresses  was  held  in  London  it 
was  a  subject  of  high  gratification  to  our  Prison  Society  that  its  able 
and  venerable  President,  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  was  a  del- 
egate. His  character  as  a  public  man  and  a  penologist  gave  great 
weight  to  his  opinions,  and  honor  to  the  constituency  he  represented. 

It  was  our  happiness  to  have  heard  from  our  cherished  and  esteemed 
friend  his  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting.  We  were 
unitedly  of  opinion  that  no  really  practical  benefit  grew  out  of  its 
deliberations.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  members  of  the  Congress 
who  thus  met  in  London  to  formulate  any  teachings  on  convict  pun- 
ishment that  were  authority.  The  failure  arose  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  systems  and  their  peculiar  characteristics.  So  little 
was  pretended  to  be  known  of  '*  the  individual  treatment  system  " 
that  it  was  new  to  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  that  Congress* 
True,  in  Belgium  and  France  and  parts  of  Germany  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  carry  out  the  Cellular  system,  as  it  was  called.  But  there 
18  80  wide  a  difference  between  that  plan  and  the  "individual  treat- 
ment system"  that  but  little  advance  was  made  in  trying  to  explain 
the  latter.  So,  too,  at  Stockholm.  In  that  Congress,  it  seems,  from 
a  report  of  a  delegate  sent  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  theorists 
were  ardent  in  expressing  views  that  in  themselves  were  of  striking 
interest,  yet  no  progress  was  made  in  the  intelligent  discussion  of  sys- 
tems of  punishment  for  convicts.  Besides,  it  was  apparent  that  local, 
governmental,  legal,  and  social  influences,  operating  in  various  coun- 
tries, were  impediments  which  prevented  the  calm  philosophic 
discussion  of  any  special  system.  It  so  soon  became  evident  that 
these  differences  were  irreconcilable.  The  thoughtful  observer  could 
reach  no  other  conclusion. 

So  far  as  some  of  the  United  States  were  represented,  it  was  not  to 
be  concealed  that  the  Congregate  system  made  earnest  efforts  for  its 
laudation.  At  least  the  contract  labor  advocates  did  not  appear  will- 
ing that  their  plan  should  be  too  severely  criticised. 

A  society  of  comparatively  modern  existence  in  a  neighboring  State 
had  as  its  chief  representative  a  very  able  man,  who  made  the  impress 
of  bis  opinions  on  these  Congresses. 

Our  old,  venerable  Society  for  **Alleviaiing  the  Miseries  of  Publie 
Primms,*'  founded  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  having  a  continued 
existence  in  useful  work  ever  since  its  formation,  whs,  except  by  its 
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Vice  President  at  the  London  Congress,  hardly  known  as  an  agency 
in  this  great  cause  of  Prison  Reform. 

The  Federal  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  the  London  meet- 
ing,  at  the  instance,  we  believe,  of  the  New  York  Society ;  and  mosi 
likely  another  similar  application  will  be  made  to  the  present  Con- 
gress, for  the  Rome  assembly.  We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  agree  to 
this  application,  because  it  is  partial  and  special.  The  New  York 
Society  really  represents  no  general  active  constituency,  except  those 
who  are  on  its  roll  as  members. 

Our  venerable  Society  is  entitled  to  be  considered  and,  we  venture 
to  add,  consulted  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  advocate,  antl  has  been  for 
half  a  century,  of  a  system  of  convict  punishment  which  demands 
recognition  for  its  triumphal  success.  We  assert,  without  fear  of  suo- 
cessful  contradiction,  that  those  reforms,  and  what  of  real  progress 
have  been  accomplished  in  prison  system  of  administration,  and 
which  are  claimed  to  be  of  great  value,  were  first  introduced  in  our 
system  without  ostentation  and  without  being  heralded  as  new  inven- 
tions. We  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  our  system,  so  long 
maintained  by  our  Prison  Society,  is  to^ay  so  far  in  advance  of 
prison  administration  generally  adopted  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  the 
study  of  students  and  scientists  as  well  as  of  States. 

With  these  suggestions,  we  leave  to  the  members  of  our  Prison  So- 
ciety the  question  if  it  should  not  take  some  measures  to  make  itself 
heard,  and  at  least  receive  the  respectful  consideration  of  penologists. 
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Members  Elected  since  July,  1864. 


Elected.  Names. 

February  16, 1865.   Dr.  F.  W.  Lewis. 
March  16, 1865.    H.  H.  Shillingford. 
"  Francis  Stokes. 

June  15. 1865.    F.  Mortimer  Lewis. 
September  22, 1865.    Wm.  R.  MacAdam. 
November  16, 1865.   Augustus  L.  Kaub. 
January  18, 1866.   John  S.  HiKgins. 
"  James  F.  Magee. 

February  15, 1866.   William  A.  Duff. 

April  19, 1866.   James  A.  McCrea,  M.D. 
'*  Isaac  Hazlehurst 

"  Alfred  M.  Collins. 

••  Bev.  Hare. 

•*  John  Livezey. 

May  17, 1866.    L  Kemp  Bartlett. 

Wm.  M.  Cornell. 
"  Dr.  A.  L.  Ellwyn. 

"  Jeremiah  Willits,  Jr. 

"  Hector  Mcintosh. 

"  Henry  Haines. 

July  19. 1866.    Abraham  Stine. 
November  15, 1866.  Andrew  M.  Jones. 
"  Lewis  Conard. 

January  17, 1867.   Adam  Eckfeldt 

*^  Bobert  McClintock. 

**  George  Morrison  Coates. 

February  21, 1867.   James  Pollock. 
March  21, 1867.    Joshua  Paxson. 
"  John  A.  Anderson. 

"  Andrew  Cather. 

"  Wm.  Henry  Graff. 

June  20, 1867.    A.  Jackson  Curt,  M.D. 
"  J.  H.  Seitz. 

I>eoember  19, 1867.   Rev.  Chas.  S.  Diver. 
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ROOMS    AND    LIBRARY 

OF   THE 

PHILADELPHIA   SOCIETY 

FOR 

ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS, 
1602  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  '*  The  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First  month  (^January)  /fM, 
i88s^  the  Editorial  Boards  (^appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
Journal  and  papers,  and  the  Annual  Report,^  consisting  of  Alfred 
H.  Love,  John  J.  Lytle,  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  John  H. 
Dillingham,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nichoi«son,  presented  the  draft  of  the 
Annual  Report,  which,  being  read  by  the  Chairman,  was  approved 
by  the  Committee,  and  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing  meeting 
of  the  Society, 

At  the  Ninety- eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  First 
month  22nd,  i88Sf  the  Report  was  presented  by  Alfred  H.  Love, 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and  approved,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it,  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  printed,  with  authority  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions 
as  they  might  think  proper;  and  they  were  also  authorized  to 
cUstrihute  the  Report. 

Hie  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHN  J.  L  YTLE,  Secretary. 


Note. — Persons  receiving  the  Journal  are  invited  to  correspond, 
to  make  criticisms  and  suggestions  on  the  blank  pages,  and  send, 
with  any  publications  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles 
for  the  Journal,  to  Alfred  H.  Love,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial 
Board,  219  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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^NINETY-EIGHTH   ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    PHILA- 
DELPHIA SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE 
MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


\  Y  /  HEN  we  approach  so  near  the  Centennial  Annivei 
VV      sary  of  a  public  philanthropic  organization  as  to 
be  able  to  present  the  ninety-eighth  annual  report,  it  awakens 
profound  and  reverential  feelings. 

We  are  led  to  ponder  the  feet,  that  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years  crimes  have  been  committed  of  which  this  Society  has 
been  made  cognizant ;  and  criminals  have  been  confined  in 
prisons  and  penitentiaries,  to  whom   this  Society  has  been 
drawn  in  tenderness  and  love,  appealing  for  reformation.    We 
are  led  to  inquire — ^what  good  has  been  wrought  in  all  these 
long  years  ?    Surely  from  the  master-minds  of  our  predeces- 
sors, with  the  strength  and  time  devoted  to  this  subject,  we  are 
convinced  of  a  sincere  dedication  to  this  work  for  the  good  of 
our  fellow  men ;  and  while  we  accord  the  highest  veneration 
for  their  labors,  and  we  are  not  wanting  in  evidences  of  their 
victories,  we  feel  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  bequeathed 
to  us  and  a  prayerful  desire  to  comprehend  it  and  to  fulfill  its 
obligations. 
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It  is  no  small  matter  for  a  body  of  devoted  men  and  women 
to  take  up  this  legacy  of  ninety-eight  years  and  render  an 
appropriate  record. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1884,  the  ninety-seventh  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  1602  Chestnut 
Street.  Our  venerable  President,  James  J.  Barclay,  passed 
ninety  years  of  age,  had  been  brought  to  the  meeting  in  a 
carriage.  When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  business,  Mr.  Barclay 
always  prompt,  announced  the  regular  order,  when  a  motion 
was  made  to  suspend  it,  as  there  was  an  episode,  out  of  the 
the  regular  order,  to  be  enacted.  The  President  was  taken  by 
surprise  as  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce  sang  an  original  song  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Barclay,  on  his  ninetieth  birthday. 

Dr.  Emily  J.  Ingram  presented  him  with  a  large  and  beautiful 
bouquet— emblematic  of  the  four  score  years  and  ten.  Hon« 
George  W.  Hall  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Life  and 
Labors  of  Elizabeth  Fry,"  sent  him  by  the  editor,  Edward 
Ryder.  Henry  M.  Laing,  with  a  few  complimentary  remarks, 
handed  him  a  number  of  cabinet  photographs  of  himself  that 
he  in  turn  might  give  them  to  his  friends.  They  were  pro- 
cured from  an  excellent  picture  recently  taken,  and  was  a  great 
surprise  to  Mr.  Barclay.  T.  Judson  Whitney  then  presented 
him,  on  behalf  of  the  Acting  Committee,  an  elegant  inkstand 
and  gold  pen.  On  the  former  was  engraved  the  following : 
"Testimony  to  James  Joseph  Barclay;  Member  sixty-five 
years;  and  forty-nine  years*  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons*  Or- 
ganized 1787.     From  the  members,  January  24th,  1884." 

Alfred  H.  Love  then  read  the  following,  which  had  been 
handsomely  engrossed  and  signed  by  the  members : 

To  James  Joseph  Barclay  : 

As  the  light  comes  to  the  morning  and  the  harvest  from  the  seed, 
through  the  beneficent  power  of  the  Giver  of  Life  and  Light,  so 


•This  should  have  been  thirty-five. 
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the  inspiration  fills  our  hearts,  to  testify  to  you,  our  beloved  and 
revered 

PRESIDENT 

of  half  a  century,  on  your  ninetieth  birthday,  our  sincere  congratu- 
lations, our  appreciation  of  your  unselfish  devotion  to  unfortunate 
humanity,  and  our  admiration  of  your  exalted  character. 

Becoming  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1 819,  thirty-two  years  after 
its  organization,  and  elected  our  President  thirty  years  afterwards^ 
you  have  been  not  only  the 

PRISONERS*     FRIEND 

for  these  many  years,  but  thereby  the  conservator  of  law,  the  pro- 
tector of  society  and  the  friend  of  mankind. 

During  this  consecutive  devotion  of  sixty-five  years,  you  have 
seen  the  sunlight  of  perfected  penal  discipline  illuminate  your  path- 
way, and  you  have  reaped  the  harvest  in  the  reformation  of  criminals, 
alid  the  better  care  of  offending  and  neglected  children,  from  the 
seed  of  charity,  justice  and  human  brotherhood,  which  you  planted, 
and  which  by  unwearied  labor  you  watched  and  nourished  with  all 
the  faith  of  the  husbandman  of  old. 

Many  are  the  weak,  erring  and  friendless,  who  call  you  blessed, 
and  suiely  you  shall  see  fulfilled  the  promise : 

"Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  intay  things." 

We  are  reminded,  however,  that  while  we  present  you  this  testi- 
monial of  our  affection  and  esteem,  we  are  favored  to  still  have  you 
in  our  midst,  to  counsel  and  direct  us  with  your  judgment,  experience 
and  wMom,  and  we  fain  would  ask  and  expect,  a  continuance  of 
ywatmuifXkX  services ;  for,  as  our  gifted  Longfellow  declared : 

'•  Ckto  learned  Greek  at  eighty,  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  CEdipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers. 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than  fourscore  years ; 
And  Theophrastus,  at  fourscore  and  ten. 
Had  but  begun  his  characters  of  men. 
Chaucer  at  Woodstock,  with  his  nightingales. 
At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 
Cbhipleted  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  past." 
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And  now  as  we  take  your  hand  in  ours,  with  compliment  and 

gratitude,  and  with  the  same  unanimity  as  heretofore  elect  you 

again  to  the  highest    office  in  our  gift,  we  further  dedicate,  as 

peculiarly  felicitous  to  you,  the  same  poet's  latest  inspired  truth, 

that— 

'*Age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress ; 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars  invisible  by  day." 

Mr.  Barclay  was  deeply  overcome,  and  after  a  pause  said : 

**  It  is  almost  two-thirds  of  a  century,  since,  through  Samuel  R. 
Wood,  I  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Society.  I  became  at  once 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  reform.  I  found  children 
associated  with  old  and  hardened  criminals,  and  I  resolved  to  work 
for  their  separation.*'  He  sincerely  thanked  the  members  for  the 
unexpected  reception  given  him,  and  the  presents  that  he  so  grate- 
fully appreciated  ;  he  then  recommended  the  Society  to  use  every 
effort  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  a  new  County  prison,  and  to 
memorialize  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  prison 
statistics. 

MEETINGS. 

Acting  under  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Society,  to  hold 
public  meetings,  the  Committee  held  a  satis&ctory  meeting  at 
the  Spruce  Street  Baptist  Church,  February  7th,  1884,  Rev. 
C.  H.  Thomas.  Addresses  vsrere  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Y. 
Ashton,  Mary  Grew,  Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  Alfred  H.  Love, 
E.  M.  Bruce  and  Charles  Heritage. 

The  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Society  and  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Acting  Committee,  omitting  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  have  been  well  attended  and  deeply  inter- 
esting. 

Several  special  meetings  have  been  held  to  attend  to  matters 
that  demanded  special  attention. 

PROTECTION    OF    DISCHARGED   PRISONERS. 

^    It  seems  almost  anomalous  to  appeal  for  the  protection  of 
discharged  prisoners,  but  experience  teaches  that  those  ftinda- 
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tal  rights  of  the  person  which  belong  to  every  created 
If  need  to  be  respected  in  the  treatment  of  crime. 

le  detective  system  is  good,  but  the  question  arises,  may 
t  be  carried  beyond  judicious  bounds?  To  detect  crime, 
to  find,  arrest  and  detain  the  criminal,  is  within  the  scope 
le  detective,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  an 
ST  has  the  right  to  follow  the  person  discharged  from  prison, 
the  &ithful  fulfilment  of  the  sentence,  and  inform  the 
[oyer  of  such  a  person  that  there  is  an  ex-convict  in  his 
ice.  The  right  of  "  detection  "  does  not  cover  this  act,  in 
ull  meaning  of  the  detective  system.  It  is  to  detect  vice, 
firtue,  and  there  have  been  many  instances,  where  the  am- 
n  and  vigilance  of  detectives  have  gone  so  far  as  to  cause 
lischarge  of  ex-convicts  irom  positions  where  they  were 
stly  earning  their  living.  So  that  it  seems  sometimes 
ssary  to  detect  and  arrest  the  detective. 
le  incentive  of  being  considered  very  smart,  and  a  good 
er,  or  peradventure  the  receiving  of  favors  or  rewards  from 
loyers,  by  exposing  the  fact  that  an  ex-convict  is  employed, 
>erhaps  the  controlling  agencies  for  such  an  assumption  of 
er,  rather  than  the  protection  of  the  community. 
fter  the  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  and  the  officers 
prison  have  labored  with  a  prisoner,  gained  his  confidence 
his  promise  of  leading  a  correct  life,  and  the  term  of 
nee  has  been  complied  with,  and  he  starts  off  and  finds  a 
don,  it  is  very  hard,  discouraging  and  unjust  to  have  a 
tive  step  in,  recognizing  the  person  as  one  who  has  been 
e  the  courts,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  prison  (and 
letectives  as  a  general  rule  have  remarkable  ability  of 
rnition),  and  inform  upon  the  person  so  employed,  causing 
ischarge  and  thus  sending  him  adrifl  again.  It  is  almost 
gh  to  provoke  the  commission  of  crime. 

e  have  recently  had  a  test  case:  A  young  man  had  been 
tson  several  times,  but  the  Visiting  Committee  was  not 
^uraged.  He  was  bright,  intelligent  and  conscientious. 
ster's  influence  aided  in  his  determination  to  lead  a  better 
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life.  Without  asking  the  help  of  the  Prison  Society  he  ol 
tained  a  situation  as  conductor  on  one  of  the  city  passengc 
railroads.  He  was  performing  his  duties  &ithfully  vfhi 
suddenly  he  was  discharged  with  the  single  remark,  "  your. 

services  are  longer  required."    The  President  of  the  compaa^^ 

would  give  no  explanation.  He  tried  another  line  and  agar/7 
succeeded.  In  a  short  time  he  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
He  tried  the  third  and  with  a  like  result.  He  ascertained  that 
the  detectives,  seeing  him  on  the  cars,  informed  the  officers  of 
the  companies  that  they  had  a  thief  as  conductor,  and  hence  the 
dismissal,  even  without  explanation,  and  notwithstanding  he 
had  scrupulously  performed  his  duties.  In  despair  he  sought 
his  former  visitor,  to  whom  he  made  the  remark  that  he  would 
die  before  he  would  steal.  This  visitor  obtained  him  a  situ- 
ation in  a  prominent  store  on  Market  Street,  after  informing 
the  firm  of  all  the  facts,  he  becoming  security  for  his  good 
conduct  and  honesty.  It  was  but  a  poor  position  at  first,  but 
he  was  so  punctual  and  correct  that  he  was  advanced  from 
time  to  time  until  he  received  enough  to  support  himself  and 
sister,  and  the  firm  now  regard  him  as  invaluable. 

He  did  not  even  hold  this  place  without  trouble.  He  was 
accosted  by  the  detectives  with  the  remarks  :  "  Where  are  you 
now  ?"  **  We  have  an  eye  on  you  ;"  "  You  will  not  have  a  place 
long,"  and  similar  discouraging  threats.  The  young  man  went 
to  the  Mayor,  told  his  story,  repeated  his  promises,  and  the 
Mayor  called  his  Chief  and  instructed  him  to  inform  the 
officers  that  they  should  in  no  way  molest  this  person  except 
he  committed  some  criminal  act  The  happiest  results  are 
apparent  up  to  this  time  with  every  assurance  qf  being  per- 
manent. 

Another  case  proves  the  importance  of  this  chapter.  This 
young  man  is  still  in  the  Penitentiary,  but  his  term  is  almost 
out.  He  writes  as  follows  for  himself  and  three  others,  who 
occupy  a  double  cell,  it  being  impossible  to  give  each  one  a 
cell  with  the  overflowing  number : 

We  will  work,  keep  together,  and  I  for  one  intend  to  ask  the  Mayor 
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a  &vor  to  speak  to  his  detectives,  asking  them  to  leave  us  alone ;  for 

3rou  cannot  imagine  how  many  men  are  driven  back  to  crime  by 

%hem.     It  seems  that,  once  a  criminal  always  a  criminal,  is  their 

'fcelicf.     They  are  in  the  habit  of  driving  off  an  ex-convict  from  one 

station  to  another,  until  he  is  again  compelled  to  steal  for  a  living. 

This  is  a  fact !     One  of  our  number  was  only  thirteen  when  sent 

here  for  nine  years ;  was  discharged  from  his  work  when  he  went 

out  of  here  before,  by  a  detective  going  to  the  factory  where  he  was 

working  and  telling  the  proprietors  that  an  ex-convict  was  working 

in  their  mill.     You  can  imagine  the  result.     He  was  discharged 

immediately  and  then  took  again  to  stealing. 

We  will  try  this  time  a  new  plan  :  ask  them  personally  to  give  us 
a  chance,  and  if  it  must  be,  I  shall  apply  to  the  Judges  for 
protection  from  them.  Do  right  we  are  determined  to  do,  in  spite  of 
detectives  and  all  associations  /  All  we  ask  is  to  be  given  a  chance 
for  an  honest  life.  Pray  trust  us  and  help  us  to  find  work.  We  will 
stick  to  it  and  always  remember  gratefully  the  kind  heart  that 
helped  us  to  become  men,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  deed. 

The  "  ticket-of-leave "  plan  of  Ireland  might  accept  this 
action  of  the  detectives,  but  in  America,  free  America,  we 
cannot  reconcile  such  surveillance. 

TRIALS   OF    DISCHARGED   PRISONERS. 

The  trials  and  temptations  to  which  discharged  criminals 
are  subjected  deserve  consideration.  Very  few  persons 
comprehend  them.  The  experience  we  have  incites  our 
earnest  efforts  to  perfect  our  work  by  some  practical 
methods  which  will  insure  that  care  of  those  coming  out  from 
prison  life  as  will  secure  them  against  recommitment.  This 
can  be  done  by  furnishing  employment  and  placing  them 
beyond  absolute  want.  We  learn  from  those  who  have  tested 
the  criminal  side  of  life.  The  following  extracts  are  from  a 
letter  by  an  old  offender  who  has  at  last  determined  to  reform; 
and  this  proves  the  value  of  the  visits  made  by  our  Committee 
and  the  individual  system  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  : 

In  a  few  months  I  shall  regain  my  liberty  and  will  again  have  an 
opening  for  a  new  life.  Every  time  I  have  left  prison  before  my 
intentions  were  as  follows : — Knowing  that  I  would  not  get  work 
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right  away  and  having  only  I5  to  start  with,  I  said  to  myself:  "Try 
again  to  raise  a  few  dollars  by  stealing ,  and  then  keep  yaurse^  like  an 
honest  man  P^  No  one  had  better  intentions  than  I,  provided  I 
could  get  enough  for  a  change  of  clothes  and  two  weeks'  board. 
Now,  what  did  I  do  ?  There  were  only  two  courses  left  for  me. 
Starve  or  steal  /  Criminals  do  not  starve  and  never  will.  They  may 
come  out  of  prison  with  the  firmest  determination  to  do  right,  yet 
when  the  grim  wolf  is  at  their  door  they  will  renew  their  old 
vocation  regardless  of  consequences ;  and  being  provided  with  the 
devil's  own  help  to  urge  them  on  they  go.  A  well-known  liberated 
convict  can  find  any  number  to  help  him  on  his  old  life,  and  not  a 
kind  heart  to  extend  a  Christian  hand  to  help  him  upward.  First 
he  can  regain  some  of  his  old  companions  who  are  outside ;  each  will 
do  what  he  can  for  him ;  knowing  his  situation  has  been  theirs,  they 
will  help.  Next  he  will  go  to  his  **  fence,"  /'.  ^.,  pawnshop  or  place 
where  he  used  to  dispose  of  his  ill-gotten  plunder,  there  again  a 
hand  will  be  stretched  to  help  him ;  first,  to  a  few  dollars,  and  next, 
if  he  be  a  burglar,  with  the  tools  of  his  calling  or  the  address  where 
he  can  provide  himself  with  them.*  Once  more  he  is  the  criminal 
in  pursuit  of  his  nefarious  calling.  "  Grass  will  not  grow  under  his 
feet."  Night  after  night  he  will  try  his  fortune.  First,  with  the 
firm  determination  that  he  will  quit  as  soon  as  he  can  get  some 
money ;  yet  how  few  have  stopped  then.  Of  all  my  acquaintances, 
and  to  my  misfortune  I  count  them  by  the  scores,  I  never  knew  but 
two  who  stopped  after  getting  a  little  money,  while  the  rest,  made 
bold  by  success,  kept  on  until  arrested  and  sent  back  to  their  old 
prison  quarters;  not  only  themselves,  but  unfortunately,  two  or 
three  young  beginners  in  crime,  in  addition. 

These  were  left  in  the  clutches  of  the  law  before  the  old  offender 
was  caught ;  for  his  reputation  as  an  ex-convict  drew  young  persons 
to  him,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  leader ;  and  being  an  old  hand, 
knowing  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  police  he  will  be  careful  and  let 
others  run  the  most  risk. 

This  was  not  only  my  experience,  but  also  that  of  many  liberated 
convicts.  Let  no  one  wonder  at  the  increase  of  crime  and  the  too 
often  re-conviction  of  criminals.     These  are  plain  facts,  and  so  long 


*  Surely  this  is  an  important  exposure  and  ought  to  claim  the  closest  inwstigatioB  and 
the  promptest  arrest. 
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as  the  well-intentioned  convict  is  left  to  shift  for  himself  without 
money,  decent  clothing  and  work,  so  long  will  prisons  remain 
punitive  and  reformation  be  unheard  of.  Crime  begets  crime  by 
the  natural  process  of  contamination. 

I  speak  not  only  for  myself  that  aid  may  be  extended  to  an  old 
offender,  as  I  am  determined  to  reform,  but  for  three  companions  in 
one  crime,  together  in  one  cell.  We  have  sinned  together,  and 
together  we  are  sowing  the  just  punishment  our  crimes  called  upon 
us.  Years  ago  it  was  a  companionship  for  rascality  and  crime,  to- 
day it  is  a  bond  of  unity  linking  us  together  for  good,  for  we  have 
seen  the  folly  of  crime  and  are  willing  to  do  better. 

The  youngest  of  us  will  be  without  proper  clothing.  Although  he 
was  a  good  worker,  and  made  $250,  or  ^125  for  himself  and  I125 
for  the  State  (as  the  State  takes  half  our  overwork),  to-day  he  is 
almost  without  money  as  he  sent  most  of  it  to  his  aged  mother,  now 
in  San  Francisco.  There  has  been  no  chance  for  overwork  for  a 
year.  Although  the  youngest  criminal  that  was  ever  here,  he  was 
but  thirteen  when  he  came  on  his  first  conviction  nine  years  ago,  to- 
day he  is  determined  to  do  right.  I  have  almost  lost  my  sight,  but 
I  am  full  of  faith  and  hope,  and  have  no  fears  but  that  the  past  five 
years  have  been  for  the  best,  as  it  was  the  means  of  saving  three  of 
us  from  a  life  of  wretchedness  and  disgrace. 

INSANE  CRIMINALS. 

When  we  consider  the  marvelous  powers  of  the  human 
mind  when  sane,  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  proportionate 
errors,  when  it  loses  its  poise  and  becomes  insane. 

Indeed  more,  we  should  charitably  treat  such  misfortune. 
If  the  result  of  such  insanity  be  the  commitment  of  crime, 
the  demand  upon  the  rational  and  moral  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is,  to  guard  and  cure,  if  possible,  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  mind,  rather  than  punish  the  effect  of  that 
condition. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  this 
position,  we  regret  to  be  forced  to  admit,  that  there  are  insane 
criminals  sentenced  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  County 
Prison,  and  confined  therein. 
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These  institutions  were  established  for  a  different  purpose. 
They  are  built,  governed  and  conducted  as  prisons,  for  the 
restraint,  reformation,  and,  as  some  say,  punishment  of  those 
who  willfully  violate  the  law,  injure  their  fellow-beings,  and 
disturb  the  peace,  order  and  happiness  of  society. 

They  are  not  intended  for  Insane  Asylums.  The  cells  are 
not  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
reason.  The  mandate  of  the  law  is :  "  You  are  sentenced  to 
solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor."  What  an  inhuman  order 
for  an  insane  person  ! 

Neither  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  nor  the 
Superintendent  of  the  County  Prison  are  employed  to  take 
charge  of  the  insane.  Whether  qualified  for  it  or  not,  is  not 
the  question.  It  is  simply  not  their  office,  and  their  time  is 
otherwise  engaged. 

Suppose  the  criminal  who  is  entirely  sane,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  jail,  should  be  sent  to  an  Insane 
Asylum,  would  that  be  either  right  or  fair  ? 

Would  it  be  fair  to  the  Principal  of  that  institution  ?  Fair 
to  the  inmates  thereof?  Would  they  receive  the  treatment 
adequate  to  their  condition  ?  We  all  respond  No !  and  further 
say, — it  is  not  done. 

Why  then  the  imposition  and  the  assumption  of  sending 
insane  persons  to  the  prisons,  or  retaining  them  therein  after 
they  are  found  to  be  insane  ? 

True,  insanity  may  be  developed  after  a  prisoner  has  been 
in  our  penal  institutions  for  a  time,  just  as  disease  will  be 
developed  oftentimes  after  a  change,  in  the  mode  of  living  or 
by  the  lapse  of  time. 

We  are  satisfied  the  system, — the  separate  or  individual 
treatment, — does  not  superinduce  it. 

The  seeds  of  insanity  are  very  often  in  the  person  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  when  discovered  the  Insane  Asylum  and 
not  the  prison  is  the  place  for  such. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  several  serious  results  from  hav- 
ing insane  persons  in  the  Penitentiary.     It  is  no  small  matter 
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to  govern  over  one  thousand  inmates  and  to  feel  that  there  may 
be  some  insane  among  them.  The  treatment  ought  to  be 
diflerent,  but  where  are  the  appliances  for  such  discrimination  ? 
Accidents  occur,  injuries  are  inflicted,  trouble  ensues  and 
always  will,  so  long  as  persons  who  have  lost  their  reason  are 
sentenced  to  the  treatment  of  sane  prisoners,  and  who  remain 
in  the  penitentiary  and  jail  after  they  are  found  to  be  insane. 

The  officers  of  our  penal  institutions  may  be  ever  so  astute 
and  competent  to  manage  a  criminal  class,  and  may  have  all 
the  regulations  and  a  thoroughly  perfected  system  for  such, 
but  they  may  be  utterly  unable  and  incompetent  to  manage 
the  insane  criminal  class. 

Let  us  keep  in  view  the  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  care 
and  judgment  in  treating  the  insane;  and  further,  let  us  be 
clear  in  the  solution  of  the  proposition,  that  an  insane  con- 
dition will  very  likely  produce  a  criminal  act,  and  not  vice 
versa^  a  criminal  act  produce  an  insane  condition.  Hence,  it 
is  due  to  the  person  found  to  be  insane,  due  to  the  officers  of 
the  prison,  due  to  humanity  and  human  rights,  that  such  a 
person  be  placed  under  the  care  of  physicians  and  with  sur- 
roundings that  will  restore  the  delicate  and  wonderful  powers 
of  the  mind. 

Imprisonment  is  calculated,  with  all  the  care  that  our 
humane  officers  manifest,  to  injuriously  affect  the  mind  of  a 
person  predisposed  to  insanity. 

We  have  known  a  time  when  the  Warden  stated  he  was 
satisfied  there  were  over  a  score  of  insane  criminals  in  the 
penitentiary  who  should  be  removed  to  an  Insane  Asylum. 
True,  some  are  taken,  but  'many  are  left,  and  if  troublesome, 
violent  or  dangerous,  they  are  said  to  be  better  off  in  the  cells 
of  the  prison  than  in  the  Asylum. 

We  offer  no  reflections  upon  the  Asylum  or  the  managers 
thereof,  but  we  do  demand  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
insane  criminal.  If  the  Asylums  are  not  strong  enough  to 
secure  them,  and  they  have  not  officers  competent  to  take 
them  in  charge,  we  appeal  for  the  erection  of  such  a  needed 
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building,  and  the  appointment  of  such  persons  as  can  mint 
unto  them  according  to  their  needs. 

We  have  known  instances  where  the  Warden  has  had 
leave   his    duties   and   walk   the  corridors   with   the  insai^- 
criminal,  and  to  treat  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  overconi^- 
his  derangement. 

We  have  seen  the  insane,  in  exactly  the  same   cell  as 
given    the   sane   criminal,  destroy   everything,  even   to  th 
clothes  off  his  body,  until  it  became  necessary  to  remove 
and  table  and  chair  from  the  cell,  and  virtually  leave  hi 
without  anything,  a  pitiable  object,  without  even  clothing 
the  dead  of  winter  ;  the  very  pipes  that  conveyed  the  st 
to  his  cell  he  would  break  if  he  could.     Ofcourseit  was  di 
cult  to  keep  such  a  cell  in  good  sanitary  condition ;  and  as  w« 
make  up  our  Annual  Report,  this  very  case  is  before  us.     Th*- 
Overseers,  with  commendable  interest  and  care  for  the 
man,  as  well  as  a  regard  for  the  health  of  the   penitentia 
change  him  every  few  days  from  one  cell  to  another,  cleanin 
the  cell  he  has  left  and  then  placing  him  back.     This  requir 
not  only  unremitted  care,  but  calls  forth  the  better  feelings  c 
those  in  charge,  and  while  it  is  a  trial  that  is  met  with  a  lar 
share  of  willingness,  it  is  one  that  was  not  contemplated  whe 
the  penitentiary  was  built,    when  the  law  was  framed, 
when  the  appointments  of  those  in  charge  were  made. 


To  the  visitor  who  finds  such  cases  in   his  corridor,  t^fc=::ne 
duty  of  visiting  becomes  a  very  great  test  of  devotion. 

The  person  of  whom  we  speak  will  scarcely  recognize 
good  morning  salutation  ;  seems  unable  to  exchange  a  woi 
will  take  a  card  or  a  paper  but  quickly  destroy  it.      Think 
a  person  in  this  condition  undergoing  the  treatment  of  a 
criminal.     And  this  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Philadelphia ! 

We  do  not  say  that  the  criminal  insane  should  be  senfc:      'to 
the  State  Hospital  at  Norristown,  good  as  it  is  for  the 
for  which  it  was  established ;  for  its  plan  is  for  freedom 
useless  restraint,  and  contemplates  the  use  of  such  means 
will  restore  a  healthy  action  of  the  mind  through  exeroi^ 
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and  such  license  and  self  dependence  that  would  not  answer 
for  the  criminal  or  violent  insane. 

We  find  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Public  Ledger,  an  editorial 
from  which  we  extract  the  following,  as  our  views  seem  to 
correspond  on  this  subject : 

While  there  is  the  same  necessity  and  as  much  reason  why 
insane  criminals  should  be  treated  for  their  healthful  restoration  as 
that  any  other  persons  should  be  who  are  deprived  of  the  use  of 
their  reason,  the  same  system  cannot  prudently  be  made  to  apply  to 
both  classes. 

The  physicians  and  those  in  charge  must  continually  be  judging 
and  deciding  what  the  possibilities  are  for  the  criminal  responsibility 
of  the  detained  person,  as  well  as  his  mental  condition. 

The  superintendents  of  what  we  all  now  are  pleased  to  recognize  as 

**  hospitals"  for  cure,  and  as  pleasant  homes  for  the  incurable,  might 

probably  care  for  the  criminal  insane  also,  with  larger  means  at 

c:ommand  for  classification  and  expensive  watchfulness.     But  they 

^ould  not  be  called  on  to  undertake  this  when  limited  means  are 

all  bent  to  one  object,  that  of  restoring  the  insane  patients  to  society 

by  means  of  common  employment,  entertainment  and  the  display  of 

that   confidence  which    is,   under  proper    guards,   such  a  wisely 

restorative  measure.     The  State  should  be  able  to  afford  a  small 

hospital  for  prisoners,  where  a  special  system  might  be  maintained 

by  a  perpetual  medical  jury,  to  carry  out  the  treatment  for  criminal 

mania  which  Court  juries  are  so  (and  properly  so)  hesitating  to 

determine. 

There  is  sufficient  of  humane  methods  introduced  at  Norristown 
to  employ  the  superintendents  exclusively  in  treating  the  disease 
of  insanity,  with  its  dangerous  possibilities,  and  its  alleviations,  if  not 
alwa)rs  its  cures.  The  department  for  the  criminal  insane,  small  as 
it  would  probably  become  under  more  specific  arrangements  for 
their  incarceration  or  detention,  should  be  another  and  distinct  line 
of  hospital  work,  and  be  established  in  quite  another  place. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Philadelphia  made  the  following  pre- 
sentment to  the  Court,  which  corroborates  our  statement  and 
we  trust  will  lead  to  the  needed  reform : 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  we  found  upon  examination  to  contain 
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fifty-two  persons  of  unsound  mind,  serving  terms  in  that  institution. 
These  persons  are  distributed  indiscriminately  throughout  tbc 
building,  some  occupying  single  cells  and  others  sharing  tbdr 
narrow  quarters  with  two  or  three  companions.  Different  dq^reesof 
insanity  are  here  to  be  met  with.  Violent  subjects,  whose  minds 
are  wholly  under  a  cloud,  and  others  who  are  only  partially  (l^ 
mented.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  system  is  open  to  criticism 
which  consigns  deranged,  and  in  some  cases  wholly  irresponsible 
criminals,  to  the  rigorous  discipline  of  prison  life.  Under  such 
circumstances  symptoms  of  insanity  are  still  further  superinduced, 
and  the  contact  of  such  persons  with  other  inmates  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  demoralizing.  If  through  an  oversight  of  the  Court 
or  otherwise  a  person  of  undoubted  insanity  becomes  an  inmate  of 
the  penitentiary,  it  seems  but  fair  to  ask  that  he  be  removed  to  the 
State  asylum,  or  such  other  provisions  be  made  for  him  as  his 
peculiar  mental  condition  may  require.  We  recommend  that  when 
the  person  indicted  is  at  the  time  found  to  be  insane,  or  when  a 
person  convicted  of  crime  is  found  to  be  insane,  the  Court  should 
cause  such  person  to  be  committed  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

ABOLITION   OF   TIME  SENTENCES. 

When  the  long  and  persistent  efforts  of  our  early  members 
to  have  a  law  enacted  for  shortening  sentences  for  good  be- 
havior, were  crowned  with  success,  it  was  regarded  as  a  won- 
derful advance  in  penal  discipline.  It  has  proven  of  great 
advantage  in  the  management  of  prisoners  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  their  reformation.  It  has  been  adopted  in  other 
localities  and  always  with  happy  results. 

It  is  no  difficult  problem  to  understand  why  this  should  bc» 
The  fundamental  principle  is,  "As  we  sow  likewise  shall  we 
reap."  The  individual  control  that  is  given  over  our  own 
happiness  is  an  enlightened,  indeed  an  American,  principle,  as 
well  as  a  truly  religious  one.  The  salvation  of  ourselves  here 
is  well  supplemented  by  the  sacred  duty  of  our  eternal  salva- 
tion. That  this  depends  upon  our  "  good  behaviour,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  law  to  which  we  allude,  admits  of  no  con- 
troversy.    Hence  the  value  of  giving  the  prisoner  the  hope 
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ind  the  opportunity  of  shortening  his  sentence  by  good 
>ehaviour. 

If  this  law  and  this  reform  be  good,  may  we  not  extend  it 
ind  make  it  better  ?  True  wisdom  and  practical  philanthropy 
ire  progressive. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  present  law,  and  the  objection 
lias  been  made  manifest  by  facts.  Judges  being  aware  of  this 
law  may.  counteract  it  by  giving  a  longer  sentence  than  would 
atherwise  be  given,  thus  making  the  term  of  imprisonment 
about  the  same  as  under  the  old  law. 

It  was  a  wise  provision  made  in  1836  in  this  State,  to  give 
the  maximum  terms  to  which  prisoners  could  be  sentenced  for 
all  crimes,  except  those  of  treason,  and  murder  in  the  first 
dj^^ee ;  and  this  in  a  measure  prevents  any  great  violation  of 
the  law  for  shortening  sentences,  and  proves  that  both  acts  are 
in  the  direction  of  the  more  perfect  system  which  we  desire  to 
have  introduced. 

If  it  has  proven  wise,  and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to 
throw  the  prisoners  back  upon  their  own  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, and  have  them  emancipate  themselves,  not  only  from 
wickedness  and  crime,  but  from  the  consequences  thereof,  we 
are  convinced  that  an  extended  system  in  this  direction  would 
more  fully  and  more  effectually  contribute  to  the  good  of  all. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  abolition  of  all  time  sentences.  We  use 
the  term,  abolition  of  time  sentences,  rather  than  indeterminate 
sentences,  because  we  must  first  abolish  before  we  introduce 
the  new  system.  The  one  and  the  same  reform  is  contem- 
plated. . 

Over  the  doorway  of  the  new  prison  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
Clement  XI  had  inscribed  the  words :  "  It  is  idle  to  coerce  the 
bad  by  punishment  without  making  them  better  by  instruction." 

With  our  ideas  of  individualization,  which  comport  with  our 
separate  individual  treatment  system,  and  our  fundamental 
principle  of  personal  responsibility,  we  would  write  over  every 
cell  door :  ''This  doer  is  closed  upon  the  bad,  but  opens  upon  the 
goody     By  this  we  mean  that  as  crime  is  a  disease,  and  the 
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criminal  a  patient  requiring  treatment,  there  should  b^  ^o 
medicine  given  when  the  patient  is  cured,  and  no  cessatio^^  o{ 
treatment  while  the  patient  remains  sick. 

As  it  is  to-day,  the  criminal  watches  the  calendar  and  n^^tes 
the  time  when  under  the  law  discharge  will  take  place.    ^J'he 
term  imposed  for  the  offence  has  been  faithfully  fulfilled    ^U}d 
liberty  is  claimed,  whether  the  convict  be  fit  to  go  out  upon,    tht 
community  or  not. 

We  have  known  cases  where  the  revenge  has  been  so  deep 
that  the  prisoner  declared,  "  I  will  burn  that  man's  bam,  or 
rob  his  house,  or  injure  him  in  some  way  for  appearing  against 
me,  when  I  get  out."  Such  a  person  is  not  cured.  If  the 
imprisonment  has  been  as  medicine  to  him,  it  has  either  not 
been  the  right  kind,  or  he  has  not  had  enough  of  it ;  and  un- 
der the  law  we  appeal  for,  liberty  could  not  be  claimed,  and 
the  prisoner  should  know  why.  The  community  would  be 
protected,  and  the  convict  would  be  prevented  from  adding 
fresh  crimes  to  the  record. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  known  cases  where  there  has  been 
the  most  thorough  penitence,  where  there  has  been  a  desire  to 
make  restitution  for  the  wrong  committed,  where  every  action 
and  every  word  from  morning  until  night  have  proven  refor- 
mation, and  yet  years  have  been  against  that  person's  discharge. 
Here  we  would  say,  call  in  the  Cotntnission  on  Discharge^  con- 
sisting of  the  Warden,  the  Overseer,  the  Moral  Instructor,  one 
of  the  Inspectors,  and  the  Prison  Society  Visitor  of  this  par- 
ticular.block  and  prisoner,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion approve  of  a  discharge,  grant  it,  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  encouragement  to  the  individual,  of  economy  to  the 
institution,  and  of  example  to  all  others  that  it  "  pays  to  be 
good." 

This  commission  would  act  upon  detention  as  upon  dis- 
charge, and  it  certainly  is  entirely  within  the  domain  of  the 
Separate  or  Individual  System,  which  is  the  best  system  ever 
devised. 

Before  the  National  Prison  Association  Prof.  Wayland  said : 
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The  decision  of  juries,  is  not  more  whimsical  or  capricious  or 
unreasonable,  than  the  sentences.  How  shall  this  be  remedied? 
By  treating  crime  with  reference  to  reformation  and  to  cure,  that  is, 
treating  it  as  a  moral  disease.  The  object  of  punishment  I  believe 
to  be  two-fold,  to  protect  society  by  confining  and  reforming  the 
prisoner.  Of  course  he  ought  to  be,  in  the  interests  of  good  order, 
under  the  best  reforming  influences.  In  other  words,  he  ought  to 
be  confined  until  he  is  cured  of  his  moral  ailment.  The  ideal  way 
of  doing  is  to  sentence  him  without  limit ;  the  limit  to  be  ascertained 
by  those  who  have  him  in  custody,  based  on  personal  treatment. 
In  New  York  there  is  a  limit ;  he  cannot  be  kept  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  affixed  to  that  particular  crime,  which  is  certainly 
better  than  the  former  method,  if  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 

M.  J.  Cassidy,  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, believes  in  indeterminate  sentence,  but  not  for  the  first 
offence.  Give  a  man  for  the  first  offence  a  definite  sentence,  and 
give  him  a  chance,  and  then  for  every  subsequent  offence  make  the 
sentence  indeterminate — without  limit ;  the  duration  of  his  confine- 
ment to  depend  only  on  his  cure,  on  his  moral  condition.  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it,  except  this,  that  the  best  system  is 
not  good  for  anything  unless  it  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  man. 

Z.  R;  Brockway,  of  Elmira,  said : 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  true  ideal,  which  is  absolute  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  in  framing  a  bill  framed  it  on  that  basis,  but  on 
suggestion  altered  it,  putting  in  the  maximum  term  for  which  the 
man  is  convicted  as  the  limit  of  our  legal  custody  of  the  prisoner. 
And  in  the  alteration  of  the  law,  while  I  have  found  the  fact  of  a 
maximum  to  be  a  hindrance  in  many  cases  to  the  best  results  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  man,  it  has  not  been  so  serious  a  hindrance  to 
the  operation  of  the  principle  as  I  expected,  and  I  believe  that  in 
asking  a  legislature  of  to-day  for  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  ask  for  such  a  law  as  ours. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cassidy  entirely.  I  am  impatient  about 
this  matter  of  terms.  It  seems  to  me  this  government  ought  not  to 
intrench  a  man's  individual  rights,  but  when  he  has  crossed  the 
rubicon  of  crime  the  government  ought  to  pounce  upon  him  as  you 
have  seen  a  former  pounce  upon  a  boy  and  hold  him  until  he  gets 
some  assurance  that  he  will  stop  stealing  his  apples.     And  I  find 
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constantly  in  young  men  who  have  been  in  houses  of  refuge  or  in 
penitentiaries  for  misdemeanors,  and  have  again  fallen  into  crime, 
committed  felony  and  come  to  us,  a  peculiarly  hard  and  unfavorable 
mental  state  or  subjective  condition  for  the  reformatory  work  we 
seek  to  inaugurate  on  their  admission  to  prison.  So  that  I  have 
come  to  feel  that  when  a  man  crosses  that  line  it  is  the  time,  to  save 
him,  and  he  should  be  put  into  our  hands  at  that  time  to  be  held 
until  he  is  pretty  sure  to  go  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  without 
crime. 

F.  B.  Sanborn  said  : 

Difficulties  of  various  kinds  seem  to  exist  with  regard  to  this 
matter  of  indeterminate  sentence.  One  arises  from  the  absolutely 
unlimited  character  of  indeterminate  sentence,  which,  in  the  minds 
of  most  people,  especially  lawyers,  is  a  very  serious  and  often 
insurmountable  objection.  We  have  been  taught  to  consider 
penalties  for  crime  to  be  marked  off  like  squares  on  a  checkerboard, 
or,  at  any  rate,  like  the  unequal  divisions  that  children  make  of 
their  candy ;  one  offense  has  such  a  penalty  attached,  another  such 
a  penalty. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  provision  of  maximum  terms  was  an 
excellent  beginning  to  habituate  the  mind  to  the  change  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make  from  the  idea  of  allotted  penalty  to  the  idea  of 
sufficient  margin  for  reformation. 

Frederick  H.  Hines  said  : 

I  do  not  mean  to  object  to  the  proposition.     If  it  require  one 
Court  to  take  a  man  in,  he  ought  to  have  the  right  to  go,  at  stated  ' 
intervals,  before  another   Court,   and   they  should   pass  upon  his 
fitness  to  be  released. 

The  question  being  raised  that  some  prisoners  might  pre- 
tend to  be  reformed,  Mr,  Brockway  replied  : 

In  relation  to  the  point,  that  the  rascals  will  get  out  by  pretence 
and  the  impulsive  good  fellows  will  be  retained.  What  is  the 
tendency  of  the  experience  now  ?  We  send  a  rascal  to  State  Prison 
and  he  does  not  arouse  himself  to  take  on  the  semblance  of  virtue 
for  the  purpose  of  release;  he  follows  his  bent  without  let  ox 
hindrance,  and  if  he  consents  to  appear  to  be  virtuously  indinetf 
something  is  gained.     Actually,  there  is  no  difficulty.     Tlie  condi- 
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tions  of  progress  toward  release  must  be  very  different  from  the 
coarse,  rude  rules  of  the  prison  to-day.  We  simply  require  good 
work  and  no  fighting  or  assaults  upon  ofTicers,  as  conditions  of  good 
diet.  We  must  take  things  trifling  in  themselves,  things  which 
indicate  good  intentions.  I  say  to  a  man  :  *'  Here  is  a  law;  you 
have  the  motive  to  obedience,  and  if  you  cannot  keep  that  little^ 
law,  what  ground  have  we  to  suppose  that  in  this  great  State  of  New 
York,  where  you  are  not  liable  to  detection,  you  will  resist 
temptation  ?*  *  These  little  tests  make  the  question  easy  to  determine. 
Another  thing ;  the  really  bad  man  cannot  dissemble  in  that  regard. 

George  W.  Burchard,  of  Wisconsin,  said  : 

It  cannot  be  successfully  controverted,  that  we  have  no  business 
to  punish  men,  that  that  word  "punishment"  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated  from  all  our  laws,  rules  and  regulations,  as  connected  with 
prisons,  and  that,  if  we  should  do  that,  or  if  we  could  eliminate  it  from 
our  minds,  we  should  approach  the  consideration  of  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  prisons  and  prison  affairs  relieved  of  a  good 
deal  of  embarrassment.  I  take  it  that  our  sole  authority  in  the 
premises  is  simply  to  protect  society,  and  that  there  is  no  reason,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  why  we  should  punish  A,  B  or  C,  and  least  of 
all,  any  reason  why  we  should  punish  A  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
B  from  committing  some  offense.  Stated  in  other  words,  we  have 
no  business  to  make  an  example  for  the  benefit  or  encouragement  of 
other  men,  even  to  deter  them  from  committing  the  same  or  other 
offenses,  but  we  have  a  right,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  ourselves 
by  the  theory  of  defense,  and  by  protecting  ourselves  we  protect 
society. 

Now,  how  can  this  be  done  ?  Can  it  be  done  by  having  an  in- 
flexible rule  that  every  man  that  steals  a  sheep  shall  suffer  the  same 
penalty,  the  same  degree  of  restriction  ?  Is  that  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  society?  Not  at  all.  In  one  case,  there  may  have 
been  a  thousand  things  leading  a  man  to  it,  and  already,  when  he 
has  once  done  it,  the  stings  of  conscience  are  upon  him,  and  there 
is  no  sort  of  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will  commit  the  thing 
again.  What  would  you  do  in  his  case  ?  Simply  keep  him  in  con- 
finement until  there  shall  be  evidence  to  satisfy  whomsoever  has 
charge  of  the  matter — it  may  be  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
prison,  if  you  please,  a  committee  of  judges,  a  certain  tribunal — 
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that  shall  convince  them  that  the  man,  if  released,  will  live  at 
liberty  and  respect  and  obey  the  law.  When  that  evidence  is 
furnished,  is  it  not  better  to  turn  him  out  and  have  of  him  a  sdf- 
sustaining  citizen,  a  man  that  takes  care  of  himself  and  helps  take 
care  of  others  ? 

The  other  man  who  stole  the  sheep,  under  the  present  system,  is 
sentenced  for  a  year  and  a  day  and  serves  out  his  time,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  he  will  steal  the  first  sheep  he  can  lay  his  hands  on 
when  he  gets  out ;  why  discharge  him  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  G.  Byers  said : 

In  the  administration  of  criminal  law  there  is  a  very  wide 
difference,  some  men  getting  a  severer  sentence  than  other  men 
who  are  more  criminal  than  they.  The  indeterminate  sentence 
would  correct  that,  a  very  important  thing  to  be  corrected  in  die 
judicial  system  of  our  country. 

It  will  bring  into  our  prison  management  the  reformatory 
influences  that  are  needed.  It  will  secure  exactly  the  type  of  men 
we  need.  Only  pure,  lofty,  philanthropic  men  who  have  the  leisure 
and  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work,  would  be  sum- 
moned to  these  places,  and  they  would  remain  in  them  so  as  to 
become  familiar  with  their  duties  and  able  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities. So  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  means  more  than 
simply  depriving  the  individual  of  his  liberty ;  it  means  that  die 
men  who  see  him  every  day  shall  judge  the  question,  instead  of  its 
being  left  to  the  Judge  and  jury  to  determine. 

W.  D.  Patterson  of  Ohio  said : 

It  would  be  just  as  proper  for  a  physician  to  come  into  my  sick- 
room and  say  to  me,  **  You  are  diseased  and  I  will  keep  you  in  bed 
six  months  until  you  are  cured,"  as  it  would  be  for  the  Judge  upon 
his  seat  to  say  to  the  prisoner  after  he  has  been  tried  and  convicted, 
*'  I  will  send  you  to  prison  for  five  years.'*  If  this  is  a  disease, 
then  I  claim  that  the  person  deserves  and  ought  to  have  treatment 
until  the  disease  is  removed.  Now,  some  persons,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  must  determine  when  the  prisoner  is  cured  of 
his  disease.  I  submit,  whether  or  not  the  prison  authorities,  die 
Warden  and  the  Board  of  Managers,  who  are  in  daily  contact  widi 
the  prisoner,  are  not  better  able  to  judge  as  to  the  time  when  hb 
cure  is  effected  than  the  Judge  and  the  jury  which  tries  the  man. 
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Having  quoted  these  high  authorities  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  time  sentences,  and  the  introduction  of  indeter- 
minate sentences,  we  may  wisely  suggest  the  importance  of 
having  a  Prison  Visiting  Society  wherever  there  is  a  peni- 
tentiary or  a  jail.  By  this  means  the  Commission  on  Dischatge, 
as  we  have  already  named  it,  can  be  safely  and  wisely  com- 
posed. 

PRISON    OFFICERS. 

• 

The  result  of  experience  in  the  management  of  Prisons  con- 
firms the  principle  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
appointment  of  officers. 

The  care  of  human  beings  of  different  ages,  conditions, 
temperaments  and  capacities  is  no  small  matter.  The  first 
requisite  should  be  that  so  pertinently  announced  by  Thomas 
a'  Kempis :  "  No  man  can  safely  govern,  that  would  not 
cheerfully  become  subject ;  no  man  can  safely  command,  that 
has  not  truly  learned  to  obey.*'  It  is  always  an  important 
accomplishment  in  the  care  of  an  institution,  to  first  govern 
ourselves. 

The  Separate  system  requires  this  especially,  and  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy,  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  continues  a  practice  success- 
fully introduced  under  the  administration  of  Edward  Town- 
send,  of  collecting  the  Overseers,  some  five  days  each  week, 
and  considering  subjects  of  penal  discipline,  offering  instruction 
and  hearing  reports. 

At  an  important  conference  held  at  Chicago.  December, 
1884,  Mr.  Cassidy  being  called  to  the  chair,  said: 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  right  kind  of  men 
for  officers.  He  thought  a  training  school  in  each  prison,  for  officers, 
would  be  a  desirable  thing.  The  pay  of  officers  was  an  important 
matter.  Capacity  and  time  in  service  should  be  important  consid- 
erations in  the  matter  of  remuneration.  There  should  also  be  a 
condition  that  no  removals  could  be  made  without  cause.  Until 
some  such  s)rstem  was  adopted,  the  prisons  would  suffer.  The  train- 
ing of  the  officers  was  a  very  important  matter.  In  the  employment 
of  the  prison  officer  the  necessary  qualifications  should  be  inquired 
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into.  An  officer  should  not  be  taken  on  trial  over  35  years  of  age. 
The  officers  should  also  be  mechanics.  Change  on  account  of  poli- 
tics should  not  be  tolerated. 

A  wise  discrimination  of  character,  a  sympathetic  nature,  a  cheerful 
bearing  and  a  patient  disposition,  are  among  the  virtues  which 
should  be  added  to  firmness  with  kindness,  persuasion  with  author- 
ity, and  hopefulness  and  encouragement  with  a  strict  adherence  to 
duty. 

A  valuable  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Supt  Hite,  of  the 
Lancaster,  O.,  reform  farm,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  advisabili- 
ty of  employing  inmates  in  subordinate  positions,  said  that  he 
thought  in  many  instances  it  could  be  properly  done.  His 
school  was  organized  on  the  family  plan,  and  all  the  subordin- 
ate officers  were  selected  by  the  superintendent. 

It  is  frequently  observed  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  that  the 
prisoners  employed  as  runners,  millers,  cooks,  cleaners,  gar- 
deners, &c.,  are  polite,  well-behaved  and  stimulated  to  reform 
their  lives.     The  thought  has  occurred  that  if  more  female  la- 
bor was  employed  there  might  be  found  advantages  that  are 
not  now  realized.    The  Matrons  at  the  Penitentiary  and  Coun- 
ty Prison  and  House  of  Correction  are  certainly  representati 
officers  of  this  recommendation.     The  influence  of  woman  i 
all  reformatory  work  is  apparent,  whenever  given  an  oppor — 
tunity. 

This  Society  has  profited  largely  by  the  recent  admission  of" 
competent  women  into  the  Acting  Committee.     Their  sugges — 
tions  have  proven  of  marked  advantage,  and  with  the  time. 
intelligence,  and  high  moral  force  they  have  given  to  the  wor 
both  in  and  out  of  the  prisons,  there  has  been  a  gain  thafS' 
promises  incalculable  good. 

Mrs.    F.  P.  Nicholson's  labors  among  the  women  of  th 
County   Prison  have  been   constant  and   well   rewarded 
many  instances  of  reform.     Her  report  published  elsewherc^^ 
will  be  read  with  interest 

Dr.  Rachel  L.  Bodley,  in  her  visits  to  the  Mayor  on  th^ 
subject  of  Police  Matrons  for  Station  houses,  of  which  a  report 
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2^>pears  on  another  page,  and  her  examination  of  the  cells  of 
Police  Stations,  has  been  of  special  value ;  while  the  other 
women  visitors  have  rendered  important  services  according  to 
their  appointments  and  abilities. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

So  far  as  the  recommendations  of  the  Society  are  concerned 
on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  that  is,  forcing  them 
if  need  be,  to  obey,  or  rather  holding  them  while  under  restraint, 
to  obedience  of  the  rules  of  the  institution  and  reforming  their 
lives,  the  text  may  be  briefly  stated  as  Premiums  vs.  Penalties. 
The  Pennsylvania  system  is  in  accord  with  this.  A  model 
system  that  is  "  known  by  its  fruits."  What  a  contrast  with 
the  insurrections  in  other  prisons,  the  many  recommitments, 
the  feelings  of  resentment,  the  acts  of  violence,  the  bitterness, 
the  refusal  to  work ;  the  general  character  of  the  institution 
where  corporal  and  harsh  punishments  are  administered. 

The  key  to  reformation  is  to  be  found  in  encouragement, 
kindness,  sympathy  with  the  offender  but  a  detestation  of  the 
offence,  in  showing  the  prisoner  what  a  good  life  will  bring ; 
and  where  there  are  infractions  and  disobedience,  gradually 
taking  away  comforts,  to  prove  that  it  does  not  pay  to  disobey, 
and  that  wrong  doing  brings  unhappiness. 

Advice,  argument,  and  time  will  do  more  to  prevent  in- 
fractions of  the  right,  than  threats,  haste  and  harsh  treatment. 
The  remark  "just  think  over  this  awhile"  will  often  change 
the  whole  current  of  prisoners*  evil  purposes.  Remember,  they 
are  under  control — they  are  in  the  Warden's  power.  They 
often  need  but  time  "to  think  about  it"  There  are  now  no 
dark  cells  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Every  prisoner  has  his 
own  punishments  within  his  own  control.  The  comforts  can 
be  retained  or  they  can  be  withdrawn,  according  to  the  conduct 
of  the  recipient.  They  can,  if  taken  away,  be  restored  by 
penitence  and  attention  to  the  rules  of  the  institution.  The 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  management  of  the  Eastern 
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Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  punishments  in  some 
other  States,  is  shown  by  a  few  quotations : 

Mr.  Brush,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  says  punishments  should  be 
severe  enough  to  insure  obedience.     In  Sing  Sing  every  mode  of 
punishment  was  tried  that  was  known  to  the  civilized  world  from 
the  Spanish  inquisition  to  the  more  modern  methods.      They  had 
tried  the  thumb-screws  and  other  tortures.     The   rings  were  still 
there  and  the  marks  were  there,  but  no  system  seemed  to  prove 
adequate.      About  a  year  ago  the  attorney  general   decided  that 
corporal    punishment     should    not    prevail,    but    that  refractory 
criminals  should  be  subjected  to  solitary  confinement  and  fed  on 
bread  and  water.     This  proved  ineffective  and  the  prisoners  laughed 
at  the  methods.     The  discipline  of  the  prison  was  in  jeopardy,  and 
the  prisoners  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  bloody  riot.      A  plan 
was  at  length  promulgated  which  has  proved  sufficient.     It  con- 
sisted in  handcuffing  the  recreant  and  fastening  him  to  the  wall, 
stretched  at  full  length,  and  in  this  way  he  became  his  own  punisher. 
When  he  was  willing  to  obey  orders  he  was  released.     The  speaker 
exhibited  a  small  model  showing  the  system,  saying  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  having  punishments  in  prison  that  could  not  be  known  to 
the  public.     The  man  who  would  strike  another  with  a  whip  must 
by  necessity  become  brutalized,  or  at  least  hardened. 

Warden  Nicholson,  of  the  Detroit  workhouse,  says  he  has  a 
similar  arrangement,  which  is  most  successful. 

Mr.  Warner,  of  the  Pittsburgh  house  of  correction,  believes  in 
some  such  method  of  punishment  in  preference  to  the  whip. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  Wisconsin,  questions  whether  this  mode  of 
punishment  is  not  cruel. 

Mr.  Warner,  of  the  Pittsburgh  workhouse,  has  a  plan  of  placing 
men  who  refuse  to  labor,  in  a  box-like  cell  without  food  or  drink. 
Two  days  he  says,  are  sufficient  to  bring  the  prisoner  round.  An 
officer  goes  round  every  six  hours,  and  he  adds  :  **  It  is  laughable 
to  notice  how  quickly  the  men  thus  punished  express  their  willing- 
ness to  work. ' ' 

Warden  Reed,  of  Minnesota,  says  he  has  no  trouble  about  men 
refusing  to  work,  and  he  believes  in  kind  and  just  treatment.  He 
is  opposed  to  all  cruel  punishments. 
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Warden  McClaughry,  of  Joliet,  111.,  says  when  he  assumed  the 
management  of  Joliet  he  had  three  physicians  examine  the  method 
of  stringing  up,  and  they  decided  that  physical  injury  might  ensue 
from  this  system.  Recreants  were  now  punished  by  solitary  con- 
finement, with  their  hands  locked  to  the  cell  doors. 

The  effect  of  the  New  York  custom  can  be  traced  by  the 
following  statement  of  Warden  Willis  of  the  Missouri  Peniten- 
tiary: 

Two  years  ago  there  had  been  trouble  in  the  Sing  Sing  prison^ 
which  the  prisoners  read  about  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  result  of 
it  was  that  the  Missouri  prison  had  been  burned.  He  had  visited 
Sing  Sing,  and  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  punishment  there 
that  he  had  adopted  it  in  Missouri.  The  lash  was  also  sometimes 
used  there. 

We  are  satisfied  that  if  these  parties  interested  in  prison 
discipline  would  visit  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  carefully  examine  the  whole  system  of  individual 
treatment,  the  absence  of  punishments  and  the  adopted  plan 
of  premiums  for  industry  and  good  behaviour,  they  would  be 
convinced  that  their  systems  should  undergo  a  change. 

There  is  no  difficulty  where  prisoners  are  given  a  partner- 
ship in  their  labor,  by  which  they  can  earn  something  by 
working  beyond  their  task ;  where  they  can  lessen  their  terms 
by  good  behaviour;  where  the  Warden  carries  out  the  indi- 
vidual treatment ;  where  there  is  a  Moral  Instructor,  to  counsel 
each  prisoner  in  his  cell ;  where  there  is  a  Prison  Society  that 
visits  the  inmates,  and  by  the  separate  system  can  quietly  labor 
with  each  inmate  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  cell. 

During  the  year,  on  one  of  the  visits  of  Mr.  Cassidy  to  the 
conferences,  which  we  are  pleased  to  note  are  being  held 
frequently  throughout  the  world,  a  prominent  Warden  doubted 
the  wonderful  statements  Warden  Cassidy  made  respecting 
the  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  system. 

He  was  invited  to  visit  the  institution  and  examine  the 
system,  see  the  order,  the  general  cheerfulness  of  the  prisoners,. 
the  result  of  the  premium  plan.     He  did  so.     He  spent  an 
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entire  day,  and  upon  leaving  expressed  himself  as  more  than 
satisfied. 

ft 

This  incident  confirms  the  statements  made  by  that  eminent 
leader  in  prison  discipline,  whom  Ex-Gov.  Hoyt  calls  the 
Boanerges  of  Penology — Hon.  Richard  Vaux — in  his  excel- 
lent address  on  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  System,  of  June  20th, 
1884,  in  which  he  quotes  the  prophetic  views  of  his  father, 
Roberts  Vaux.  One  paragraph  of  this  early  advocate  of  the 
Separate  System  is  worthy  of  quotation.  It  is  from  his  reply 
in  1827,  to  William  Roscoe,  of  London :  "I  cannot  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  consequences  which  thy  pamphlet  predicts, 
^  that  a  great  number  of  individuals  will  probably  be  put  to 
death  by  the  superinduction  of  diseases  inseparable  from  such 
mode  of  treatment' 

**  In  separate  confinement  every  prisoner  is  placed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  made  more  corrupt  by  his  imprisonment, 
since  the  least  association  of  convicts  with  each  other  must 
inevitably  yield  pernicious  consequences  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

"  In  separate  confinement  a  specific  graduation  of  punish- 
ment can  be  obtained,  as  surely  and  with  as  much  facility  as  by 
any  other  system." 

Mr.  Vaux,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  has 
greatly  promoted  this  discipline,  and  in  the  address  from  which 
we  quote  he  says  of  punishment:  "To  be  effective  should  be 
applied  to  him  as  an  individual.  Wh?Ltever  may  serve  to 
elevate  his  moral  character  and  strengthen  it,  to  induce  reform 
and  inspire  better  aims  in  life,  are  addressed  to  his  developing 
remorse."  He  concludes  the  address  with  these  forcible 
words :  "  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  system  rests  its  claims  for 
recognition  and  adoption  on  the  suggestions  of  philosophy, 
and  the  teaching  of  experience,  confirmed  by  half  a  century  of 
trial.     It  must  teach  and  wait" 
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LABORS   OF   THE    ACTING    COMMITTEE. 

Fifty  members  constitute  this  committee,  with  the  official 

t  from  the  State  to  visit  the  prisons  and  the  prisoners. 
These  visits  are  made  in  the  cells  with  the  doors  closed  or 
•t  the  cell  doors,  the  former  being  preferred. 
During  the  past  year  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  there  were 
"**eported,  422  visits;  3336  visits  were  made  in  the  cells  and 
^rii  interviews  were  had  at  the  cell  doors.     An  average  of 
-^46  prisoners  were  individually  visited  each  month. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  these  visits  the  following  in- 
cident is  cited : 

At  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  State  Penitentiary  one  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  found  a  man  sentenced  a  few  days  before,  for  one  year 
for  burglary.  His  next  door  neighbor,  a  woman,  had  unkind 
ieelings  toward  him.  She  alleged  she  was  robbed  at  night  and 
called  for  help.  Her  neighbor  was  hard  of  hearing,  and  his  wife 
had  extreme  difficulty  to  get  him  up.  He  partly  dressed  and 
hurried  into  his  neighbor's.  Officers  had  arrived  and  she  declared 
there  was  the  man  who  had  robbed  her.  He  protested  and  declared 
he  was  innocent,  but  was  tried  and  convicted  on  her  charge.  He 
had  been  a  temperance  lecturer  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  a 
man  of  excellent  character.  However,  he  had  no  witnesses.  The 
woman  swore  she  saw  him  take  her  silver,  etc.  He  was  sentenced 
for  one  year.  Ex-Governor  Hoyt  defended  him,  but  the  poor  man 
gave  way  to  excitement  in  court,  broke  out  into  wild  prayer,  and  it 
was  called  shamming  religion. 

When  found  by  the  Prison  Committee,  an  investigation  was 
made  ;  one  hundred  persons  testified  to  his  good  character.  Judge 
Hare  reconsidered  his  sentence,  and  he  is  out  on  bail,  and  is  believed 
to  be  an  innocent  man.  The  Acting  Committee  of  the  Prison 
Society  does  not  interest  itself  in  general  for  pardons,  but  here  was 
an  unusual  case,  and  but  for  its  interposition  this  man  must  have 
remained  in  the  penitentiary  for  one  year,  although  innocent. 

To  the  County  Prison  the  number  of  visits  made  by  the 
committee  amounted  to  376.  The  number  of  interviews  with 
the  prisoners  in  the  cells  or  at  the  doors  was  not  recorded. 

Mrs.  F,  P.  Nicholson  and  the  other  ladies  on  the  committee 
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made  a  large  number  of  visits  to  the  female  departments  of 
the  prisons,  but  a  full  record  was  not  kept     Many  of  the 
visitors  do  not  render  reports  of  their  visits,  so  that  the  numbed 
of  prisoners  actually  visited  may  be  largely  increased. 

At  the  County  Prison  Mrs.  Nicholson  made  45  visits  t^ 
female  prisoners.     She  entered  on  the  average  ten  cells  eac*^ 
visit,  making  450.    Her  visits  to  prisoners'  families  numberc^^ 
20;  letters  written  in  behalf  of  prisoners,  60;  aided  in  reachin^^ 
their  homes,  23;  situations  found  upon  release,  20;  pledge^^ 
taken,  86  ;  books  furnished  to  the  library  (religious  and  tern 
perance),  300;  literature  distributed,  thousands  of  pages. 

She  adds  to  her  report : 

I  have  reason  to  believe  eight  this  year  have  been  led  to  trust  in 
the  right.     The  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  some  of  their  testi 
monies  is  at  times  startling.      I  learn  to  love  these  children  0 
sorrow,  and  many  of  them  look  to  me  for  advice,  long  after  the 
have  left  the  prison. 

Some  of  the  girls  have  proved  valuable  servants.  A  lady,  wh 
has  tried  one  for  a  year,  writes :  **  I  feel  under  obligations  to  thee 
for  thy  kindness  in  procuring  me  so  valuable  a  domestic." 

Some  conception  of  her  work  may  be  gathered  by  th 
following  cases : 

A  German  woman  was  convicted,  she  could  not  speak  English 
I  brought  her  from  her  cell  to  hear  the  singing,  and   furnished  he 
with  German  papers.     On  one  of  my  visits  the  officers  called  m 
attention  to  her,  as  she  seemed  in  deep  sorrow,  and  they  asked 
to  bring  an  interpreter.     When  the  interpreter  talked  gently  to  he 
in  her  native  tongue,  of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  a  faint  ray  o 
intelligence  gradually  came  into  the  woman's  face,  and  slowly  he 
hands  were  raised,   her  face  grew  brighter,  and   with   a   lovin^ 
exclamation,  and  hands  and  arms  extended,  she  clasped  them  around--^ 
the  lady  I  had  brought  and  burst  into  tears.     The  language  of  hci — 
native  land,  and  the  reference  to  the  great  truths  of  life  touched^ 
her  so  that  she  freely  told  her  sorrows,  and  they  knelt  together  in. 
prayer,  and  they  sang  a  German  hymn  ;   the  woman's  face  seemed 
radiant  with  beauty  and  joy.     But  we  found  the  poor  woman  was 
more  insane  than  wicked,  and  after  counselling  with  the  physicians. 
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Dd  seeing  unmistakable  evidence  of  insanity,  and  that  the  prison 
'as  not  the  place  for  her,  we  had  her  removed  to  the  Asylum  at 
forristown  where  she  is  being  kindly  cared  for. 

Another  was  that  of  a  colored  girl  from  Delaware.  I  wrote  to 
er  late  employer,  telling  of  her  distress.  A  response  and  visit 
une  to  me  from,  a  refined  and  educated  lady,  wife  of  a  prominent 
hysician  of  Dover,  and  she  thinks  she  cannot  thank  me  enough  for 
storing  this  child  to  her  old  home.  She  has  visited  her.  This  girl 
as  raised  by  the  lady*s  mother,  who  on  her  death-bed,  said  :  "  Take 
axe  of  Lizza.*'  Hence  her  solicitude.  The  girl's  time  expired,  and 
ic  lady  came  from  Dover,  bringing  her  clothes,  and  took  her  to  her 
Id  home. 

The  House  of  Correction  has  also  been  visited  and  valuable 
cports  have  been  made  by  the  Committee  intrusted  with  that 
particular  labor.  Mrs  Nicholson  reports  1 2  visits,  distributing 
;ooo  pages  of  valuable  literature,  holding  20  meetings  in  the 
«wing  room  and  receiving  40  pledges. 

POLICE  MATRONS. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  having  a  Matron  at  each  Police 
Station,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  attending  to  females  when 
irrested  and  placed  in  the  Station  houses,  it  is  gratifying  to 
report  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mayor  King  before  retiring 
rom  office  was  to  appoint  Margaret  Watt  as  Matron  for  the 
Central  Station.  This  appointment  has  proven  satisfactory, 
ind  the  present  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  William  B. 
3mith,  will  continue  this  reform  and  seek  to  perfect  it  by  pro- 
viding suitable  accommodations  for  Matrons  at  each  Station. 
He  recommends  the  family  system — ^that  is,  to  place  the 
Station  Houses  under  the  immediate  care  of  married  persons, 
he  husband  and  wife  each  to  be  paid  for  their  services.  He 
lolds  that  this  will  secure  the  best  attention. 

The  Society  sent  the  following  petition  to  the  Select  and 
Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  December  23,  1884: 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons  respectfully  petitions  your  honorable  body  to  make  provision 
br  Matrons  at  the  Police  Stations,  to  have  charge  of  such  females  as 
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may  be  arrested,  and  especially  to  have  care  of  them  when  detained 
through  the  night  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  search  them. 

In  Providence,  Chicago,  Rochester,  and  several  other  cities,  this 
reform  has  been  introduced,  and  although  partially  tried  in  this  city, 
has  proven  highly  satisfactory,  but  your  action  seems  required  to 
perfect  it. 

PRISON    VANS. 

The  inadequate  accommodation  for  transferring  prisoners 
to  and  from  the  Station  Houses  and  Courts  has  interested  the 
Society  in  securing  more  vans  and  better  treatment  The  fact 
of  crowding  many  men  together  into  a  van  in  order  to  save 
trips  and  expense  has  met  a  decided  protest.  It  came  to  the 
notice  of  this  Committee  that  one  man  was  taken  from  the  van 
dead  upon  reaching  Moyamensing  Prison.  Although  no  proof 
existed  of  death  being  caused  by  overcrowding  there  was 
reason  to  believe  injury  may  often  result  therefrom. 

The  contract  van  system  is  bad.  Whenever  this  is  adopted 
there  is  an  incentive  to  make  money  by  using  but  few  vans, 
making  the  fewest  trips  and  overcrowding.  Specials  efforts 
have  been  made  by  visiting  the  Mayor  and  Chief  of  Police  and 
the  following  from  Mayor  Smith  is  encouraging : 

January  isth^  i88§, 
A.  H.  Love,  Esq.  : 

My  dear  Sir — Actuated  by  the  desire  to  advance  the  operation  of 
the  Police  Department  and  add  such  comforts  as  humanity  dictates, 
I  have  had  presented  to  Councils  an  ordinance  placing  the  service  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  with  provision  for  new  vans  and  the  pro- 
per repair  of  the  old  ones. 

I  am  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom,  safety  and  benefits  which 
will  arise  from  this  form  over  the  present  abominable  and  inefficient 
contract  service.  The  crowding  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  long  de- 
tention in  the  vans,  because  of  too  extended  routes,  and  the  use  of 
animals  which  barely  can  drag  themselves  along,  are  so  inhuman, 
that  I  look  with  great  hope  to  the  reform  of  the  present  service.  I 
will  esteem  most  highly  your  support  of  a  project  which  I  know 
your  own    good  nature  and  the  objects  of  your  Association  so 
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strongly  desire.     If  you  could  call  and  have  a  talk  with  Chief  Stew- 
art or  myself,  we  would  gladly  give  you  our  expressions. 

Yours  Truly,         Wm.  B.  Smith. 

SEEKING   AND    GIVING   INFORMATION. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  penal 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  impart  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  to  establish  a  national 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  following  circular  letter  and  ques- 
tions have  been  sent  out  to  the  wardens  and  keepers  of  five 
hundred  penitentiaries  and  jails  in  this  country.  The  replies 
that  are  being  received  are  very  valuable  and  evince  consider- 
able interest  in  the  matter. 

Respected  Friend  :  At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee of  the  "  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  held  Third  month  20th,  1884,  ^he 
following  was  adopted: 

''That  a  committee  of  five,  with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  be 
and  is  hereby  appointed  to  open  communication  with  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  view  to  the 
organization  of  similar  Societies  to  our  Philadelphia  Prison  Society, 
the  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bureau  of  prison  statistics. 

"That  a  correspondence  be  opened  with  Wardens  and  Inspectors 
of  penal  institutions,  business  men  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  in  each  city  or  town,  wherein  a  penitentiary, 
prison,  or  jail  may  be  located,  soliciting  a  reply  to  the  enclosed 
questions,  which  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  in  replying  are  so 
arranged  that  you  can  answer  almost  in  monosyllables. ' ' 

We  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  you  with  our  Journal  of  Prison 
Discipline  and  Philanthropy  and  other  publications  whenever  re- 
quested. 

Respectfully,  Alfred  H.  Love, 

Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Correspondence, 

219  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  your  Penal  Institution  ? 

2.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  ? 

J,    What  is  the  average  number  of  cotnmitments  per  annum  f 

4,  What  is  your  system  ?  Is  it  Congregate ^  Separate y  or  any  other  f 
J.  Are  your  prisoners  employed y  and  if  so,  at  what  ? 

6.  Is  it  on  the  *  *  Contract  Labor  * '  plan  ? 

7.  Is  there  a  Prison  Society  in  your  place  f 

5.  Can  you  and  will  you  form  a  Prison  Society  to  be  auxiliary  to 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alle^'iating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons  t 

p.  Will  you  accept  the  position  of  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
PMkuU^hia  Society,  if  we  furnish  you  regularly  with  our  Annual 
Jmrmal  and  other  publications  t 

MO*  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  influential  citizens  in  your  place 
M0k  whom  we  can  directly  communicate  on  this  subject  f 

CHARLES    HERITAGE. 

jTTie  agency  of  this  Society  with  the  County  Prison  was 
by  Charles  Heritage  for  two  years  and  two  months, 
the  i8th  of  November,  1884,  when  we  sustained  our  great 
by  his  sudden  death. 
On  the  opposite  page  we  present  an  excellent  likeness  of 
and  from  his  widow  we   have   received  a  large  and 
»mely-framed  portrait  which  hangs  in  our  rooms. 
Our  memorial  herewith  will  represent  to  some  extent  our 
appreciation  of  his  valuable  labors,  and  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Mcutayunk  Chronicle  and  Advertiser  aid  us  in  pre- 
serving a  record  of  his  estimable  life : 

Mr.  Heritage,  who  was  in  his  55th  year,  had  been  ailing  for  many 
months,  and  only  recently  was  confined  to  the  house  with  some 
heart  trouble,  and  was  not  expected  to  recover.  But  the  attack 
moderated,  and  he  resumed  his  duties. 

About  6  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  18th  instant,  near  Tenth 
and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia,  he  had  a  sudden  attack 
which  rendered  him  helpless.     He  went  into  a  drug  store  in  the 
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vicinity  and  medical  aid  was  summoned,  but  he  died  in  a  few 
minutes  of  heart  disease. 

He  was  a  man  of  marked  energy  of  character,  and  has  had  an 
eventful  life.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  printer,  and  soon  became  an 
active  politician,  his  sympathies  strongly  attracting  him  to  the 
Republican  party.  As  a  member  of  the  Perseverance  Hose  Com- 
pany, he  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Old  Fire  Department.  Bat 
he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  rougher  element  which  ruled  in  those 
days,  threw  off  debasing  associations,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
became  a  temperance  reformer.  He  started  a  paper  called  the 
Temperance  Blessing  and  organized  a  series  of  meetings  under  the 
same  title,  which  were  held  in  the  room  now  occupied  as  the 
museum  in  Independence  Hall.  These  meetings,  which  consisted 
of  short  lectures  and  entertainments,  were  very  successful,  and  won 
for  him  the  cognomen  of  **  Father  Heritage.** 

A  little  over  two  years  ago,  when  the  position  of  Prison  Agent 
was  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  William  J.  Mullen,  Mr.  Heritage, 
who  was  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  kind  of  work  required,  was 
called  to  the  position  by  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons.     The  Press  of  Wednesday  truly  said  : 

"  Father  Heritage  entered  upon  the  work  of  reformation  in 
earnest,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  result  of  his  persistent  labor 
was  apparent.  Many  of  the  petty  cases  of  crime  were  dismissed 
from  prison,  and  in  numerous  instances  where  the  offense  was  of  a 
trivial  character  and  the  first  committed  by  the  prisoner,  the 
humiliation  of  incarceration  was  avoided.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
special  mission  of  Agent  Heritage  to  look  after  youthful  offenders, 
and  many  such  have  been  rescued  at  the  beginning  of  criminal 
careers.  *  *  *  Father  Heritage  was  a  familiar  visitor  to  all  oi 
the  police  courts  of  the  city.  He  always  had  a  sad  case  of  imprison- 
ment meriting  the  leniency  of  the  magistrate,  and  he  usually  gained 
his  point.     It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  fill  his  place." 

At  the  funeral  the  following  appropriate  words  were  spoken : 

All  were  impressed  with  the  interest  he  manifested  in  and  the  zeal 
he  exhibited  for  the  criminals  of  society,  whom  he  so  faithfully 
served  as  Prison  Agent.  Indeed,  his  chief  anxiety  seemed  to  be 
how  he  could  best  alleviate  their  sufferings,  quite  forgetful  of  his 
own  pain  and  weakness.     This  spirit  of  self-denial  especially  ex- 
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liibited  itself,  when  on  a  subsequent  morning  he  arose  from  a  sick- 
l)ed  and  appeared  in  jail  and  court  in  order  to  plead  the  cases  of 
youthful  delinquents. 

And  this  is  the  fittest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  him — his  self- 
denying  labors  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  of  society. 

And  the  most  enduring  monument  that  shall  be  reared,  will  not 
consist  of  marble  or  granite  column,  but  grateful  memories,  changed 
characters  and  altered  lives. 

A  remarkable  incident  was  mentioned :  Mr.  Heritage  had 
some  time  before  his  death  handed  the  following  hymn  to  a 
firiend  to  be  sung  at  his  funeral : 

When  pulse  beats  low,  and  cheeks  grow  pale. 
And  storms  of  life  are  fiercely  driven  ; 

When  fairest  prospects  quickly  fail. 
How  sweet  to  have  a  hope  of  Heaven  ! 

When  lone  and  wandering  far  from  home. 

No  kind  relief  to  us  is  given ; 
Oh  !  what  would  then  of  us  become, 

If  we  had  not  a  hope  of  Heaven  ? 

When  friends  that  seemed  so  near  and  dear. 

Are  from  our  bosoms  swiftly  riven. 
And  life's  bright  joys  in  gloom  appear. 

How  sweet  to  have  a  hope  of  Heaven  ! 

And  when  the  end  is  drawing  nigh. 

Of  life  thro*  which  we  long  have  striven. 
When  we  alas  !  must  droop  and  die. 

How  sweet  to  have  a  hope  of  Heaven  ! 

At  the  first  meeting  after  his  death  Alfred  H.  Love,  Henry 
L.  Claghorn  and  Hon.  George  W.  Hall  were  then  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  After  this  a  profound  silence 
came  over  the  meeting,  when  appropriate  remarks  were  made 
by  Henry  L.  Claghorn,  Humphreys  Garrigues,  Jabez  Wood 
George  W.  Hall,  E.  M.  Bruce,  Dr.  J.  W.  Walk,  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Cadwallader  and  others. 

We  extract  from  his  valuable  reports  received  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death  the  following : 

I  am  daily  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  sins  of  omission 
are  the  parents  of  the  sins  of  commission,  for  in  my  frequent  visits 
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to  homes,  I  often  find  mothers  bestowing  more  care  and  attention 
on  their  flowers,  than  on  their  children.  And  again,  we  are  all 
forced  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  places  where  the  seeds  of  morality, 
truth  and  virtue  are  sown,  are  few  in  number,  compared  to  those 
where  vice,  immorality  and  sin  of  all  kinds  are  engendered. 
Churches  (the  great  levers  of  moral  reform),  are  open  but  a  few 
hours  in  the  whole  week,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  places  where 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  all  who  enter  are  being  corrupted,  are  shut 
but  a  few  hours  (if  at  all)  during  the  whole  week. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  social  nature  of  mankind,  and  the 
surroundings  from  which  flow  their  respective  influences  to  save  or 
destroy,  as  the  individual  chooses,  who  is  allured  or  led  by  others, 
with  the  great  preponderance  of  attraction  on  the  side  of  evil,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  are  so  many  that  become  victims,  and 
perish  in  sight  of  our  churches  (God's  houses  of  refuge),  even  in 
this  Christian  City  of  Brotherly  Love  ?  One  placed  in  the  position 
that  I  am,  cannot  help  but  notice  the  different  crimes  which  are 
committed,  especially  among  the  youth  of  our  City;  although 
oftentimes  boys  are  sent  to  prison,  when  after  a  little  investigation 
on  my  part,  they  are  found  innocent  of  the  charges. 

For  instance,  a  little  boy  of  twelve  years  was  charged,  with  two 
others,  with  stealing  two  pairs  of  suspenders.  The  mother  (who 
was  an  invalid),  explained  the  matter,  and  I  was  assured  the  boy 
was  innocent.  I  saw  the  prosecutor,  but  he  insisted  on  prosecuting. 
As  soon  as  possible,  I  had  the  child's  case  brought  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  who  after  hearing  the  testimony  ignored  the  Bill. 

We  continue  to  receive  quite  a  large  number  of  boys,  most  of 
whom  are  charged  with  petty  larcenies.  During  the  time  the 
homicide  cases  were  being  acted  upon,  their  cases  had  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  result  was,  that  those  who  were  unable  to  get 
bail  had  to  remain  in  prison  to  await  the  action  of  the  Court. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  case  of  a  little  boot-black  who 
had  been  arrested  for  being  in  the  way  on  the  street.  I  learned  he 
had  an  infirm  mother  whom  he  had  supported  by  his  industry.  I 
secured  his  release  and  gave  him  sufficient  means  to  again  start  in 
business.  I  have  seen  him  since,  and  he  is  trying  to  merit  my 
confidence. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  with  his  wife  rented 
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a  room  in  a  tenement  house,  but  being  out  of  work  was  unable  to 
pay  the  rent,  and  being  told  that  if  the  rent  was  not  paid  by  Satur- 
day night  they  would  be  put  out,  they  left  in  the  morning,  in 
preference  to  waiting,  as  the  wife  was  very  ill.  Some  time  after, 
the  man  got  work,  when  he  was  arrested  for  larceny  of  blankets, 
but  after  the  case  was  heard  by  the  Grand  Jury,  he  was  acquitted, 
as  it  was  thought  it  was  a  case  of  malicious  prosecution. 

Yet  another  case  was  that  of  a  poor  woman  who  rented  one  of 
her  rooms  in  order  to  lighten  her  rent.  When  she  asked  the  parties 
for  rent,  they  became  angry  and  had  the  woman  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  assault  and  battery.  On  examination  I  found  it  was  a 
false  charge,  and*  had  the  woman  acquitted. 

Another  was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman.  Her  three  children 
having  been  taken  from  her,  she  being  unable  to  support  them. 
Her  husband  (a  worthless  man)  quarrelled  with  her  for  parting  with 
the  children.  As  the  affair  (taking  place  on  the  street)  caused  a  great 
deal  of  excitement,  they  were  arrested.  He  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Correction  and  she  was  committed  to  Prison.  Hearing  her 
story  I  made  investigation  and  found  she  had  always  borne  a  good 
character  and  was  a  hard-working  woman ;  but  by  sickness  and  the 
annoyance  of  a  drunken  husband,  she  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
charity  for  the  aid  of  her  children.  I  procured  her  a  place  in  a 
small  country  town,  where  she  consented  to  go,  providing  she  was 
sent  there.  I  sent  the  parties  word  and  they  came  for  her,  agreeing 
to  give  her  satisfactory  wages.  Some  ten  days  after  she  went,  I  met 
the  gentleman  and  he  said  his  wife  was  well  pleased  with  the  woman, 
and  intended  doing  well  by  her. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  committed  to 
Prison  a  number  of  times  for  drinking.  He  was  a  poor  unfortunate 
who,  by  satisfying  his  appetite  for  rum,  had  fallen  from  w^ealth  and 
honor  to  a  Prison  cell.  His  family  keenly  felt  the  disgrace  and 
the  annoyance  to  his  sick  wife  often  made  it  necessary  for  his  arrest. 
He  became  very  low  in  his  habits,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
occupying  such  quarters  as  tramps  usually  find.  Having  heard 
sotnething  of  his  history,  I  often  talked  to  him,  but  it  was  of  no 
effect  until  I  received  word  of  the  death  of  his  wife  when  I  hastened 
to  his  cell  (after  securing  his  discharge)  to  break  the  news  to  him. 
I  felt  keenly  my  mission  as  I  did  his  situation.     After  a  brief  talk> 
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he  realized  where  the  trouble  lay,  and  after  promising  me  he  had 
taken  his  last  drink,  left,  and  now  it  is  three  weeks  and  I  have  not 
seen  him  in  prison  since. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  arrested  and 
sent  to  Prison  under  the  charge  of  larceny.  On  investigation,  I 
found  the  lad  had  no  home,  the  father  being  dead  and  the  mother 
in  the  Insane  Asylum.  He  had  been  living  by  charity,  going  from 
place  to  place  with  no  one  to  care  for  him.  The  crime  for  which 
he  had  been  arrested  was  the  larceny  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  taken  under 
the  following  circumstances :  During  the  recent  snowy  weather  the 
boy  was  cared  for  by  a  kind-hearted  lady  (in  the  shape  of  supper 
and  lodging).  In  the  morning  he  arose  early  and  his  shoes  being 
well-worn  he  traded  without  consent — leaving  his  old  pair  for  a 
better  pair.  For  this  crime  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Prison.  I 
persuaded  him  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  in  Court,  whereupon 
the  Judge  allowed  me  to  take  charge  of  him  and  get  him  a  place.  I 
kept  him  for  a  few  days  when  a  farmer  (whom  I  sent  for)  came  to 
see  him  and  a  mutual  agreement  was  entered  into.  The  boy  went 
to  the  proper  authorities  and  signed  an  indenture,  and  the  farmer 
has  thus  volunteered  to  clothe,  educate  and  protect  this  boy,  who 
before  this  time  was  friendless. 

The  following  was  the  memorial  adopted  by  the  Society  and 
sent  to  Mrs.  Heritage  : 

In  the  full  tide  of  dedicated  labor,  with  the  ripened  sheaves  of  his 
manhood ;  in  the  zenith  of  well-earned  endearments,  our  friend  and 
the  friend  of  many  in  and  out  of  prison, 

CHARLES    HERITAGE, 

has  been  translated  from  the  field  ''white  unto  harvest,'*  to  the 
higher  life  with  its  assured  rew^ards. 

If  the  annals  of  the  "  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  "  were  wanting  in  a  character  to  represent 
purity  of  purpose,  unselfish  devotion  and  zeal  animated  by  love  and 
directed  by  wisdom,  we  should  unhesitatingly  point  to  Charles 
Heritage. 

Two  years  and  two  months  of  service  as  our  prison  agent  secured 
for  him  our  confidence  and  affection,  and  for  us  a  faithfulness, 
promptness,  and  efficiency,  that  declared  the  trust  committed  to  his 
care  was  more  than  fulfilled. 
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Those  who  have  heard  his  eloquent  appeals  at  our  public 
meetings,  will  remember  how  the  cup  of  sympathy  for  the  depraved 
and  destitute  seemed  full  to  overflowing,  and  they  could  form  some 
conception  of  the  signal  favor  we  enjoyed,  who  were  privileged  to 
meet  him  so  regularly  and  intimately ;  a  favor  surpassed  alone  by 
the  poor  and  misguided  in  its  appreciation,  as  they  were  the  direct 
recipients  of  his  attention  and  counsel,  and  whose  discharge  he 
obtained  whenever  justice,  mercy  and  humanity  declared  the  doors 
should  be  opened.  Comprehending  the  injunction  "bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,**  he  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  entered  into  the 
condition  of  the  weak  and  erring,  and  with  his  bright  countenance, 
itself  a  benediction,  his  open  hand  of  charity  and  his  pleading 
admonitions,  carried  with  him  the  full  measure  of  "comfort  ye  my 
people.** 

Clear  in  his  judgment  and  keen  in  his  perception,  that  he  might 
protect  society,  while  he  reclaimed  the  disturber  of  its  peace,  he 
secured  the  co-operation  of  Judges  and  Courts. 

He  was  welcome  everywhere,  he  was  idle  nowhere  ! 

When  we  reflect  how  he  would  meet  us  with  some  of  the  startling 
incidents  of  sorrow,  which  from  his  ofiice  were  so  familiar  to  him,  and 
he  appealed  to  our  sympathy,  we  recall  the  attention  we  could  not 
but  give  him.  We  were  as  much  transfixed  as  was  the  Wedding 
Guest  of  the  poet  Coleridge  in  his  "  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  ** — 

"  He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye. 
The  Wedding  Guest  stood  still. 
And  listened  like  a  three  years*  child 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will.'* 

Never  will  we  forget,  we  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him  at  the 
last  meeting  of  our  Prison  Society,  the  last  he  ever  attended,  his 
earnest  denunciation  of  the  custom  of  sending  mere  children  to  the 
County  Prison,  of  placing  them  sometimes  with  old  and  hardened 
offenders,  often  a  number  in  one  cell,  and  of  delaying  their  hearing 
in  Court  beyond  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  He  exclaimed, 
*'  What  shall  we  do  to  save  the  children !  I  feel  there  is  a 
terrible  outrage  in  this  custom !  I  am  begging  the  Magistrates  to 
stop  it,  and  yet  my  record  shows  an  increase  of  the  number !  Let 
va,  renew  our  efforts  and  demand  a  remedy  !** 

It  is  among  the  problems  left  us  to  solve,  not  so  much  why  he  was 
removed,  as  to  how  we  shall  fill  his  place. 
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The  example  of  his  life  we  have,  but  the  successor  who  shall 
emulate  it  and  satisfy  us,  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour,  is  not  so 
easily  found  among  the  many  gifts  of  God. 

The  heart  of  Charles  Heritage  was  simply  too  full  for  the  mental 
machinery  to  supply  the  demand.  His  brain  was  too  active  for 
the  time  allotted  for  its  achievements.  He  lived  ahead  of  his  age 
in  his  aspirations,  and  he  endeavored  to  compass  more  than  human 
nature  could  endure. 

In  the  very  midst  of  his  work,  even  while  on  one  of  his  many 
missions  of  mercy,  love  and  humanity,  he  dropped  lifeless  in  his 
own  faithful  and  unerring  footsteps. 

He  had  no  need  of  longer  preparation  for  the  change.  His  life 
was  a  prayer,  his  works  righteousness  and  his  end  peace.  He  had 
already  obeyed  the  command,  **  Set  thy  house  in  order." 

J.    J.    CAMP. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  Heritage,  the  Inspectors  of 
the  County  Prison  appointed  J.  J.  Camp  to  act  for  them  in  the 
position  of  Prison  Agent.  Mr.  Camp  took  hold  immediately 
with  commendable  earnestness,  and  ajthough  the  work  had 
accumulated,  and  was  somewhat  new  to  him,  he  managed  to 
surmount  all  difficulties ;  and  from  the  reports  he  has  made 
verbally  to  the  Society,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  meeting  the 
views  of  the  Inspectors. 

He  finds  it  impossible  to  do  allthey  require,  however,  and  to 
accept  the  position  of  Prison  Agent  for  this  Society,  and  render 
the  full  service  it  would  desire.  He  has  stated  that  there  is 
work  for  at  least  two  efficient  agents. 

He  has  rendered  the  Society  service,  however,  botli  because 
he  is  a  member  of  it  and  because  he  feels  deeply  interested  in 
its  beneficent  work,  and  it  is  very  grateful  to  him. 

The  brief  period  between  his  appointment  and  the  making 
up  of  this  report  for  Xh^  Journal,  precluded  the  rendering  of  a 
detailed  statement  of  his  labors,  although  he  expressed  himself 
willing  to  add  such  as  he  might  be  able  to  present,  if  the 
Society  so  desired. 

Another  year  it  is  hoped  a  full  report  will  be  rendered,  when 
his  services  will  be  understood  and  still  more  appreciated. 
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EASTERN  PENITENTIARY  AGENT. 

W.  W.  Walter  is  employed  by  the  Society  to  visit  the 
Penitentiary  as  its  special  agent.  He  sees  those  who  enter 
and  especially  visits  those  who  are  about  being  discharged. 
He  ascertains  all  the  facts  as  to  their  future  intentions,  attends 
to  clothing  and  aids  them  where  required.  His  reports  are 
interesting.     We  quote  a  few  cases : 

One  young  man  was  thrown  upon  the  world  friendless,  he  soon 
got  into  bad  company,  stole  something  and  was  sent  to  prison.  I 
went  to  see  him  before  he  was  discharged.  He  appeared  penitent 
and  bore  a  good  record  there,  but  told  me  he  had  no  one  to  advise 
withy  or  assist  him  when  he  left  the  prison.  I  took  steps  to  procure 
him  a  situation  on  a  farm,  with  a  man  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J., 
where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  Church  and  Sabbath 
school.  I  procured  for  him  a  suit  of  clothes  and  sent  him  to  his 
place. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  served  out  a  twelve  years' 
sentence.  He  had  never  violated  any  of  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and 
as  I  believe  experienced  while  there  a  thorough  change  of  heart,  so 
that  while  he  was  prepared  to  die,  yet  he  had  just  come  to  that  state 
where  he  was  prepared  to  live — yes,  to  live  an  honest,  upright  life. 
For  the  last  three  years  he  has  never  partaken  of  his  humble  meal 
without  first  asking  a  blessing,  and  he  and  his  cell  companion  had 
their  regular  devotions,  morning  and  evening,  always  reading  a 
chapter  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  engaging  in  prayer.  He  wished 
to  get  away  from  the  companionship  of  his  old  associates.  A  good 
railroad  situation  was  procured  for  him  in  Texas,  where  he  was  sent 
by  the  Society.  Letters  have  been  received  from  him  since.  He  is 
doing  well,  and  has  his  home  in  a  good  family. 

Many  more  cases  of  a  similar  character  might  be  cited,  all 
going  to  prove  the  value  of  the  agency,  the  expense  of  the  sup- 
port of  which  comes  directly  from  this  Society ;  and  although 
prisoners  from  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  occasionally  the  United  States  prisoners,  are  benefitted 
and  cared  for,  the  State  does  not  contribute  one  dollar, 
although  regularly  appealed  to  for  aid. 

Mr.  Walter    supplies    clothing,   tools,   lodging  and   meal 
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tickets,  procures  passages  to  distant  homes,  visits  those  in 
distress,  and  even  after  discharge  keeps  up  a  correspondence 
with  them,  and  devotes  time  and  money  for  this  important 
part  of  prison  work. 

EMPLOYMENT    COMMITTEE. 

Members  of  the  Employment  Committee  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  furnishing  employ- 
ment for  discharged  prisoners  who  earnestly  desire  to  lead 
honest,  upright  lives  in  the  future. 

Eli  M.  Bruce  has  accomplished  much  in  this  direction, 
through  having  a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  which  may  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  system  that  will  establish  the  object  desired,  and 
of  which  more  will  be  said  in  our  next  Report.  He  cites  the 
following  incident  as  an  illustration : 

An  old  man  whose  time  of  imprisonment  had  nearly  expired, 
said  he  had  been  arrested  when  so  drunk  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing.  The  charge  was  attempting  to  steal  a  barrel  of  apples. 
After  he  became  sober  he  began  to  consider  his  wasted  life.  A 
ruined  prospect  he  thought,  until  he  put  his  trust  in  the  Higher 
Power.  He  said :  *  *  What  shall  I  do  when  I  go  out  from  prison, 
without  a  friend,  without  a  dollar,  without  clothes  fit  to  wear,  or  a 
place  to  sleep,  or  means  to  obtain  a  mouthful  of  food?  ** 

When  told  he  should  be  provided  with  a  temporary  home,  he 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  cried  like  a  child.  He  was  sent 
to  the  country,  on  a  farm,  given  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  such  work  as 
he  could  do.  He  proved  worthy  of  confidence,  and  faithfully  at- 
tended to  his  duties.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
said,  that  in  former  years  he  studied  them  to  find  arguments  against 
them,  but  now  he  found  them  precious.  He  quoted :  **  Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts." 
'*  Yes,**  he  said,  **  I  have  done  this  and  will  continue.  I  was  once 
shipwrecked  on  the  Florida  reefs,  and  the  thumping  of  the  vessel 
on  the  rocks  told  but  too  plainly  the  vessel  would  soon  go  to  pieces. 
The  captain  shouted  :  *  Every  man  for  himself !  If  you  can  secure 
a  plank,  and  cross  the  smooth  water  beyond  the  breakers  to  yonder 
light,  you  are  safe  !  Don't  relax  your  exertions  a  moment  for  the 
water  is  full  of  sharks.*     I  followed  his  directions — I  wasssved! 
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My  life  has  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  intemperance,  and  now 
I  am  on  the  shore  with  God's  promise.  I  don't  intend  to  relax  my 
exertions  a  single  moment.  I  know  I  am  surrounded  with 
dangers." 

This  man  went  to  sea  again,  and  he  said  upon  parting:  '*  I 
have  done  my  share  to  degrade  seamen,  now  I  shall  spend  the 
balance  of  my  life  in  elevating  them." 

THE    OFFICIAL   MANAGEMENT. 

The  Prison  Society  would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  i-f  it  did 
not  pay  the  tribute  of  justice  and  commendation  to  Inspectors, 
Wardens,  Superintendents,  Physicians,  Moral  Instructors, 
Matrons,  and  all  officers  connected  with  the  Institutions 
visited  by  its  Committees. 

The  male  and  female  departments,  the  corridors  and  cells, 
the  hospital  wards,  are  all  properly  managed,  and  the  kindest 
courtesy  extended  to  the  Visiting  Committees. 

The  improvements  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  those  in 
charge,  show  that  the  charge  committed  to  them  has  their 
constant  attention  and  deepest  thought. 

The  Moral  Instructor,  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ashton,  at  the  P2astern 
Penitentiary,  with  singular  ability  and  entire  satisfaction,  con- 
tinues the  ministrations  of  good  in  his  truly  liberal  and 
eflfective  manner.  He  has  brought  around  him  a  company  of 
sincere  and  devoted  co-laborers,  who,  especially  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  are  promptly  in  attendance 
to  act  under  his  direction. 

To  walk  through  the  long  corridors  with  Warden  Cassidy, 
after  the  day's  work  is  over,  or  on  some  holiday,  and  hear  the 
prisoners  in  their  cells  singing,  or  playing  upon  musical 
instruments,  would  convince  any  one  of  the  success  of  the 
system  so  ably  carried  out  by  him. 

INCARCERATION    OF   CHILDREN. 

In  Journal '^o.  23  (1884),  reference  is  made  to  this  subject, 
and  the  Society's  letter  to  the  committing  Magistrates  is 
published. 
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At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  Magistrate  Brown  was  received  in 
reply  : 

To  y.  J,  LytU,  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviatif^ 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  : 

The  printed  circular  signed  by  youreelf  received  ;  and  I  would 
respectfully  state  in  reply,  that  my  sympathies  are  largely  with  the 
poor  degraded  criminal,  especially  with  the  juvenile  criminal  of 
which  I  send  very  few  to  prison,  preferring  such  homes  as  are  pro- 
vided,— Catholic  homes  for  children  of  that  denomination  ;  and  the 
'  House  of  Refuge  in  my  opinion  is  far  preferable  for  incorrigible 
children  who  require  discipline.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  under  its  present  able  management.  An  objection 
is  the  name.  It  should  be  called  **  School  of  Reform  for  Minors." 
The  Judges  of  our  higher  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  commit- 
ments made  by  Magistrates  to  said  institution,  should  injustice  be 
done  in  their  opinion,  have  the  power  to  correct  or  revoke  it. 

A  reformatory  institution,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  much  needed 
for  minors  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  which  age  they  are 
not  admitted  to  the  House  of  Refuge.  These  years  of  minority 
are  the  most  vital  of  life  for  the  wayA\'ard  youth.  Money  appropri- 
ated by  the  citizens  or  State  for  such  an  institution  would  redound 
in  blessings  to  the  founders  and  donors.  I  have  a  very  j>oor  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Correction,  as  a  reformatory  for  minors.  I  send 
none  there.  The  crowded  condition  of  our  County  Prison  is  truly 
alarming,  but  could  be  obviated  largely,  and  the  prison  miseries  of 
criminals  alleviated  as  accorded  by  law,  within  forty-eight  hours 
instead  of  weeks,  as  your  circular  truly  says,  in  the  summer  season, 
especially  during  vacation  of  our  courts,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Magistrates'  Police  Court,  composed  of  three  Magistrates,  alternat- 
ing each  month,  for  the  trial  of  petty  cases,  requiring  no  Grand 
Jury  indictments ;  having  a  panel  of  twelve  or  eighteen  Jurors, 
drawing  six  of  their  number.  The  commonwealth  being  repre- 
sented by  Assistant  to  District  Attorney.  Also  the  defendant 
represented  if  desired.  In  this  way  all  the  trifling  cases  that  take 
up  so  much  of  the  time  of  Grand  Jurors,  and  courts,  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  their  attention  given  exclusively  to  those  cases 
of  larger  magnitude  ;  thus  relieving  the  crowded  condition  of  our 
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unty  Jail ;  alleviating  the  miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  and  saving 
lually  to  the  County,  thousands  of  dollars.  This  is  a  plan  and  a 
l^estion.     What  do  you  think  of  it?     I  have  the  honor  to  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Brown,  Magistrate. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  consult  the  Counsellors 
the  Society,  in  regard  to  the  above  plan,  and  get  their 
nion  as  to  the  propriety  and  policy  of  the  suggestions, 
I  if  approved,  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to 
ure  the  plan  proposed. 

n  reply  we  received  the  following : 

^€?hnj,  Lytie,  Secretary  y  6r*e  : 

>ear  Sir : — I  have  received  your  communication  of  late  date 
losing  a  copy  of  the  circular  distributed  by  the  Society  to  the 
ous  Magistrates  of  this  city,  and  also  the  reply  of  Magistrate 
■Ties  Brown  to  the  same.  The  only  portion  of  Magistrate 
'BVTi's  letter  which  calls  for  legal  comment,  is  that  p>art  suggesting 
establishment  of  a  Magistrate's  Police  Court  for  the  summary 
L  of  petty  offences,  to  the  end  that  the  length  of  time  spent  by 
V  criminals  in  prison  while  awaiting  trial  may  be  shortened. 
■  plan  is  not  altogether  untried  in  this  State,  and  if  the  Legis- 
**c  should  see  fit  to  erect  a  Court  of  the  kind  proposed  in  the 
i^ty  of  Philadelphia,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  its  doing  so. 
tlie  Act  of  May  ist,  1861,  P.  L.  682  (Pur.  Dig.  P.  396)— 

The  several  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  Counties  of  Erie  and 
X)n  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  hold  monthly  Courts,  with 
Miction  to  hear  and  determine  a  large  number  of  petty  criminal 
^,  including  malicious  trespass,  assault  and  battery,  and  larceny 
-«r  the  value  of  ten  dollars. '  * 

^e  method  of  procedure  pointed  out  in  this  Act  is  exactly  that 
^h  is  outlined  by  Magistrate  Brown,  with  the  exception  that 
•  Brown  would  have  three  Magistrates  to  preside  at  the  sessions 
^lis  Court,  whereas  under  the  law  of  1861  a  single  Justice  has 
bority  to  impanel  a  Jury. 

rhe  method  of  criminal  procedure  pointed  out  by  this  Act  has 
fMirently  found  favor  in  the  interior  counties  of  the  State,  and  its 
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provisions  have  been  extended  to  many  other  counties  and  boroughs 
by  upwards  of  twenty  subsequent  Acts. 

The  (borough  of  Phoenixville  is  the  place  nearest  to  Philadelphia 
where  this  Act  is  in  force,  and  I  would  suggest  a  reference  to  the 
authorities  of  that  village  for  information  as  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  proposed  system. 

Nothing  certainly  can  be  done  in  the  matter  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  length  of  time  that  will  elapse 
before  that  again  occurs  will  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  the 
collection  of  information  upon  this  subject. 

It  would  therefore  I  think  be  premature  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  advisability  of  urging,  for  adoption  in  this  County,  the 
plan  of  Magistrate  Brown. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  A.  Sydney  Biddle. 

CONVENTIONS   ON    PRISON    DISCIPLINE. 

Whenever  conventions  on  Prison  Discipline  are  to  be  held 
the  Society  appoints  delegates,  from  whom  we  receive  valuable 
reports  which  are  read  at  the  meetings. 

At  the  conventions  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  there  were  delegates  in  attendance.  Rev.  William  L.  Bull 
reported  for  the  former,  which  gave  important  information. 
T.  J.  Whitney  attended  the  St.  Louis  convention  and  reported. 
It  was  announced  there  that  at  the  last  census  there  were 
58,609  criminals,  and  with  all  others  in  Reformatories  and 
Almshouses  there  were  420,000,  or  about  one  in  every  120  of 
the  population.  105,586  are  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
and  38,857  are  betvvetn  16  and  21. 

THE    LATE   CHARLES   F.    DIVER. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  Tenth  month. 
i6th,  Alfred  H.  Love  announced  in  a  feeling  manner  the  death 
of  our  late  member.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Diver,  and  submitted  the 
following  tribute  to  his  memory  which  was  adopted,  and  A. 
H.  Love,  George  Taber,  and  H.  M.  Laing,  were  appointed  to 
convey  the  same  to  the  family  of  the  deceased: 
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In  Memory  of  Charles  F,  Diver. 

After  nearly  seventeen  years  of  devotion  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  the  prisoner,  Charles  F.  Diver  has  been  removed 
from  this  life. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  *'  Acting  Committee  "  of  **The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons/' 
attending  our  meetings,  serving  on  special  committees,  and  officiat- 
ing at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  times  as  teacher  and  minister. 
He  was  also  agent  for  discharged  prisoners  from  that  institution, 
appointed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  this  Society. 

He  has  deserved  well  of  his  fellow  men,  and  has  served  the  cause 
of  humanity  from  a  conviction  that  he  was  fulfilling  a  duty  laid  upon 
him  by  the  Father  of  us  all. 

Reaching  the  ripe  age  of  71  years,  he  made  his  impression  on  the 
work  to  which  he  was  led,  and  gave  additional  weight  and  dignity 
to  it,  because  of  the  assured  sincerity  of  purpose  in  behalf  of 
righteousness  and  the  good  of  all. 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace." 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  TO  PRISONERS. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  the  Prison  Society  has  been 
publishing,  to  what  may  be  called  the  outside  world,  its  best 
thoughts  on  penology ;  it  has  never  before  this  year  sent  a 
direct  communication  to  those  in  penal  institutions. 

This  was  done  for  the  first  time  on  New  Year's  Day,  1885. 
About  3500  letters  were  printed  and  distributed  to  each  inmate 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  County  Prison  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. The  letter  was  handsomely  printed  on  a  card,  with 
the  picture  of  a  fine  intelligent  boy  on  some,  and  on  others 
that  of  a  lovely  little  girl.  The  effect  upon  the  prisoners 
was  especially  gratifying.  Some  framed  them,  others  placed 
them  in  their  Bibles,  while  others  sent  them  to  their  children 
outside. 

It  was  regarded  as  a  revival  of  the  good  old  custom  of  the 
Epistles ;  that  it  might  awaken  new  thoughts  for  a  better  life  ; 
and  inaugurate  a  yearly  custom  which  would  be  a  new  and 
excellent  movement  in  penal  discipline.     While  those  who 
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are  out  of  prison  send  Christmas  cards  and  New  Year  greet- 
ings, it  is  but  right  to  think  of  those  whose  homes  are  not  so 
favored.     The  following  is  the  circular  referred  to  : 

Message  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,  to  the  Inmates  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
Coufity  Prison  and  House  of  Correction, 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  i,  i88S' 

Although  our  situations  in  life  are  very  different  on  this  day, 
which  is  regarded  throughout  the  world  with  peculiar  interest,  be- 
cause it  seems  the  starting  point  for  a  new  life,  we  cannot  forbear 
sending  our  '*  Happy  New  Year'*  greeting. 

As  we  cannot  see  you  all  on  this  day,  we  want  you  to  know  that 
our  thoughts  are  with  you ;  with  our  hope,  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement for  your  well-doing. 

During  the  ninety-eight  years  the  Prison  Society  has  existed,  its 
Acting  Committee  has  endeavored  to  fulfill  the  injunction  **  to  visit 
those  in  prison*'  and  relieve  the  unfortunate;  but  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  in  this  manner  issued  the  promptings  of  the  spirit,  to 
assure  you  that  your  New  Year  can  be  made  useful  and  happy  in 
proportion  as  you  conduct  yourselves  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
light  within  each  of  you.  Notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances 
that  surround  you,  we  would  remove  clouds  and  discouragements 
and  impress  upon  you  that  there  is  very  much  to  be  thankful  for 
and  very  much  for  you  to  gain. 

*'  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  **  is  an  incentive.  If  you  seek  comfort 
and  strength  you  will  find  it.  It  is  a  privilege  to  live,  and  every 
one  has  an  influence.  Let  it  be  for  good  !  As  the  new  year  opens 
to  you,  make  honest  resolutions  to  be  equal  to  its  demands,  and 
to  live  up  to  the  highest  convictions  of  duty  as  our  Heavenly 
Father  gives  you  to  see  them.  Wherever  there  is  hope  ahead,  there 
is  something  to  live  for.  The  promise  is  to  yt)u  as  to  all  others. 
Liberty  and  a  good  name  are  worthy  your  best  efforts  to  secure. 
Keep  alive  every  aspiration  for  a  better  condition.  The  Divine 
Power  is  with  you  and  will  ''strengthen  and  sustain.'* 

**  In  all  the  maddening  maze  of  things. 
And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood. 
To  one  fixed  stake  the  spirit  clings  : 
We  know  that  God  is  good  !" 
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In  this  feeling  of  a  common  humanity,  we  send  our  message, 
stssured  you  will  appreciate  the  offering,  for  it  comes  from  your 
xnany  interested  friends. 

By  order  of  the  Society. 

James  J.  Barclay,  President, 
John  J.  Lytle,  Secretary. 

LETTERS    FROM    PRISONERS.      * 

Letters  are  frequently  received  from  prisoners  which  attest 
the  reformatory  influences  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  The 
ibllowing  are  samples  of  many : 

To  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons : — **  Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall,"  and  so  it  is  with  me 
to-day ;  but  thanks  be  to  God,  amid  all  the  estrangements  and 
separations  throughout  life  (very  frequently  caused  by  sin)  there  is 
often  a  "silver  lining"  appears,  the  clouds  breakaway,  and  the 
"Sun  of  Righteousness  "  arises  with  healing,  warmth  and  comfort, 
making  even  a  prison  appear  to  me  a  means  of  spiritual  regeneration 
and  moral  reform. 

I  may  be  asked  by  some  not  fully  acquainted  with  this  subject, 
how  this  can  be?  I  can  conscientiously  say,  the  humane  and 
elevating  methods  that  are  originated  and  carried  out  by  the  Warden 
and  the  Overseers  contribute  largely  to  that  end.  Added  to  these 
benefits  which  produce  such  good  results  are  the  kind  continued 
efforts  of  your  Society,  which  in  the  past  have  improvised  so  many 
just  and  philanthropic  measures  which,  formulated  into  intelligent 
shape,  many  of  them  through  your  persistent  efforts,  have  become  the 
subject  of  legislative  enactment.  The  visits  to  the  prisoners  on  the 
Sabbath  day  by  members  of  your  Society  are  highly  appreciated  by 
myself  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  by  other  inmates.  It  seems 
to  me  that  your  Society  is  a  representative  influence  such  as  our 
Saviour  meant  to  exemplify  in  His  life,  "  going  about  doing  good," 
to  those  who  greatly  need  Christian  influences  to  ennoble  and 
restrain  them.  The  self-sacrificing  spirit  which  permeates  the 
members  of  your  Society,  as  far  as  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
them  and  their  work,  causes  in  my  heart  such  thankfulness  that  I 
shall  endeavor  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  their  work,  by  a  correct 
course  of  conduct  when  I  am  restored  again  to  Society.     Mr.  Bruce, 
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at  the  County  Prison  where  I  was  awaiting  trial,  did  much  as  an 
instrument  under  God's  mercy  and  blessing  to  lead  me  to  His 
Divine  fold. 

The  systems  of  separate  instead  of  congregate  labor,  of  the  just 
task  and  appropriate  work,  "  for  labor  is  worship,"  of  well -prepared 
food,  the  refining  influence  of  literature  and  music,  should  most 
certainly  be  the  means  of  changing  a  man  unless  he  be  lost  to  all 
sense  of  manly  pride  and  grateful  appreciation.  The  multiplicity 
of  cares  surrounding  the  Warden  and  the  Overseers,  Chaplain  and 
Doctor,  does  not  prevent  them  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge)  from 
studying  the  characteristics  of  the  various  prisoners ;  and  from  the 
advice  given  to  us,  frequently  show  that  they  understand  us  better 
than  we  do  our  own  selves.  Our  Moral  Instructor  is  a  Chaplain 
whose  cheerful  demeanor  and  faithful  ministrations  we  appreciate. 

From  another  we  extract  the  following: 

The  man  who  benevolently  comes  with  words  of  cheer  and  con- 
solation into  the  convict's  cage,  be  he  Christian,  Hebrew,  Pagan, 
or  Infidel,  is  alike,  the  noble  benefactor,  and  institutor  of  good. 
As  we  know  that  fine  clothes  cannot  conceal  an  abject  heart,  so,  also 
do  we  know  that  the  true  act  of  charity  does  not  lie  in  donations 
publicly  paraded  by  the  contributors  to  exhibit  themselves  to  the 
world,  that,  therefore,  the  true  man  of  charity  is  he  whose  labor 
and  self-sacrifice  is  done  silently  and  heartfelt ;  that  the  efforts  of 
him  whose  life  is  spent  in  comforting  and  contenting  by  words  of 
truth  and  intergrity,  the  burden  of  unfortunates,  conveys  far  truer 
benevolence  than  he  whose  gold  is  given  to  effect  the  commendation 
of  the  public  tongue.  Whether  the  word  of  cheer  comes  from  the 
lips  of  the  ministering  man  of  piety,  or  from  the  ordinary  well- 
wishing  man  of  the  world,  is  equally  alike  to  the  sinner,  and 
equally  acceptable  to  God. 
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THE  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  "THE 
PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING 
THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS." 

[Contributed.] 

Contemplating  the  wretchedness  of  prisoners  as  treated  a 
century  ago,  and  the  humane  motives  for  the  origination  of 
"this  venerable  society,  the  first  in  existence  in  the  world,  who 
does  not  feel  a  glow  of  admiration  for  the  few  advanced  minds 
^who  conferred  lasting  honor  on  Philadelphia,  by  the  inaugura- 
^on  of  a  system  of  tender  care  for  the  unfortunate  of  human 
Icind  ?  These  men  could  not  believe  in  the  total  depravity  of 
any  portion  of  mankind,  however  much  unpropitious  circum- 
stances might  warp  the  lines  of  rectitude. 

Viewing  the  vast  field  into  which  crime  and  the  methods  of 
its  punishment  and  restraint  have  expanded,  with  the  prisons 
so  increased  in  magnitude  and  numbers,  and  their  inmates 
counted  by  the  many  thousands,  the  stream  of  law-breakers 
increasing, — ^are  we  conducting  the  prison  work  properly, 
and  in  a  truly  economic  and  philosophic  manner?  Have  we 
clearly  discerned  the  causes  of  crime,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  individual  criminals  and  society  at  large  are  responsible, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see  what  the  remedy  must  be  and  how  it 
must  be  applied  ? 

If  society  cannot  escape  from  this  duty  to  any  and  all  of 
those  who  become  criminals,  would  it  not  be  immensely 
cheaper  and  better,  more  satisfactory  in  every  way,  to  devise 
a  method  of  education,  intellectual,  moral  and  industrial, 
which  shall  properly  provide  for  all  its  members,  so  that  none 
shall  become  criminals  thiough  any  neglect  of  development, 
or  from  the  want  of  proper  employment  with  just  remunera- 
tion, and  thus  prevent  crime  rather  than  endure  the  disease 
and  the  burden  of  its  cure  ?  Either  the  burden  of  prevention 
or  that  of  cure  (which  never  is  a  cure),  must  be  borne;  which 
shall  it  be  ? 

With  all  the  light  shed  on  the  subject  by  the  experience 
and  publications  of  prison  societies,  we  are  forced  to  feel  that 
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the  final  solution  of  the  problem  *is  yet  to  be  found  and  ap- 
plied ;  and  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  our  whole  system  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  will  have  to  be  remodeled  or  replaced 
by  one  in  which  the  prevention  of  criminality  by  philosophic 
methods,  will  be  sought  and  accomplished. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  crime  is  not  confined  to  the 
uneducated  and  impoverished  class. 

Something  is  lacking  in  our  system  of  life  and  teachings^  to 
perfect  the  moral  sense  itself,  and  to  give  it  free  and  full  scope; 
and  that  something  must  be  found  and  applied  before  we  can 
be  delivered  from  the  enormous  burdens  now  resting  upon 
us,  which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  inevitable  results 
of  our  defective  system. 

Probably  the  greatest  result  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  prison 
societies  hitherto,  has  been  the  awakening  of  a  wide  spread 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  generation  of  a  much  better 
tone  in  the  public  mind  towards  the  unfortunate. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  philanthropists  is, 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  just  persons  as  Keepers  of 
prisons. 

Society  should  see  to  it  that  prisoners  are  most  scrupulously 
protected  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  not  forfeited  by 
law;  because  for  those  who  are  appointed  to  administer 
justice  to  the  unjust,  to  themselves  descend  to  injustice  in 
their  administration,  is  to  confound  all  moral  sense,  especially 
that  of  the  prisoners,  and  thereby  perpetrate  the  worst  of 
crimes ;  one  not  only  against  justice  itself,  but  also  against  all 
confidence  in  moral  effort. 

Resisting  evil  by  cruel  force  is  founded  in  error  and  is 
unchristian,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  The  work  of 
'*  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons  "  is  in  opposition 
to  the  feeling  of  retributive  vengeance  so  common  to  humanity 
in  its  first  unnatural,  unenlightened  conception  of  justice ;  and  is 
in  the  Christian  direction  of  "  overcoming  evil  with  good." 
The  thousands  of  instances  of  the  merciful  touch  of  the  tender 
hand  of  the  Society,  its  movings  to  repentance  and  reform. 
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and  assistance  therein,  its  sustaining  power  to  the  unfortunate 
who  seek  to  regain  and  maintain  a  respectable  position  in  the 
world  in  the  face  of  universal  distrust  and  its  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  and  its  encouragement  to  the  despairing, 
are  precious  works  which  will  never  be  but  faintly  known  to 
the  general  public. 

Let  us  look  at  the  magnitude  of  our  prison  system,  its 
immense  cost  and  burden  to  the  community.  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  we  have  sixty-six  counties;  and  each  county 
has  its  jail.  The  ground  and  buildings  of  each  of  them  will 
average  a  cost  of  $50,000.  Some  of  them  cost  three  times 
this  amount.  Here  we  have  113,300,000  invested.  The 
Western  Penitentiary,  ground  and  buildings,  cost  jl  1,000,000. 
The  Eastern  Penitentiary  cost,  up  to  1835,  l>772,6oo;  and  it 
has  been  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  double  of  this  amount  within 
the  past  fifty  years ;  and  has  cost  altogether  11,542,200.  The 
present  worth  of  the  ground  on  which  the  prison  stands  is 
$325,000.  The  County  Prison  cost,  up  to  1835,  $450,000,  and 
it  has  cost  to  enlarge  it,  over  double  that  amount,  $1,000,000. 
The  ground  on  which  the  County  Prison  stands  is  worth  to- 
day $160,000.  The  House  of  Correction  buildings  and  ground 
cost,  say  $1,000,000.  Here  we  have  invested  in  buildings  and 
ground  $8,780,200.  And  it  costs  to  feed,  clothe,  and  take  care  of 
the  sixty-six  County  Jails,  at  $10,000  each  annually,  $660,000; 
forthe  Eastern  Penitentiary,  $100,000;  County  Prison,  $85,000; 
Western  Penitentiary,  $100,000;  House  of  Correction,  $95,- 
COO;  making  a  total  of  $1,040,000. 

If  we  had  the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  all  the  Courts,  Judges, 
Juries,  Attorneys,  and  Police,  the  whole  would  amount  to 
probably  twice  as  much  more ;  an  enormous  burden  to  the 
State,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  $8,780,200  of  dead  capital 
imrested  in  ground  and  buildings ;  and  the  same  burden  in 
proportion  to  the  population  is,  no  doubt,  resting  upon  the 
people  of  every  State  and  Territory  in  our  Country,  amounting 
in  all  to  many  millions  of  dollars ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  toil 
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and  cost  of  the  various   philanthropic   societies  caused 
lawbreaking  and  the  system  for  its  suppression. 

This  enormous  burden,  by  all  the   lessons  of  experien( 
in  the  present  system,  if  the  same  be  continued,  must  steadilj 
increase  in  the  future,  as  it   has  in  the  past,  in  proportioi 
to  our  increase  in  population,  and  perhaps  much  faster  as  th^  ^mc 
population  becomes  more  dense  and  the  struggle  for  existence  :^e 
in  our  competitive  system  of  industry  becomes  more  desperate^^»e. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  this  burden  ?     Is  the  burden  itself  *        a 
vast  penalty  which  society  as  a  whole  has  to  pay  for  its  owr  ^^ 
injustice  to  portions  of  its  own  body?     How  shall  we  de;      ■!! 
with  this  great  portion  of  the  domain  of  human  life?     Thei  — 't 
must  be  an  industrial  system  for  prisons. 

How  can  we  expect  the  criminal  class  to  reform  and  coi 
to  an  honest  standard  of  conduct,  if  society  unjustly  feiils 
duty  to  any  part  of  itself,  and  by  its  criminal  neglect,  if  not 
positive  injustice  in  its  legal  enactments,  and  general  systei 
induces  crime  ?     Must*  not  the  criminal  example  of  sociel 
contrasted  With  the  precepts  of  righteous  regard  for  othe-   ^a^s 
taught  the  criminals,  rankle  in  their  minds,  and  in  the  ve^K7 
nature  of  the  case  induce  in  them  the  sneer  of  contempt  Sor 
all  pretensions  to  virtue  as  being  nothing  but  hypocritic^=-al 
pretension.      Neglected,  destitute  of  the  means  and  oppc^r- 
tunity  of  earning  a  living,  as  they  often  are,  and  thus  fora  -^sd 
into  the  prostitution  of  their  persons  and  powers,  and  tb^  ^fl 
mercilessly  hunted  down  as  wild  beasts,  must  they  not  fS^^el 
that  they  have  no  defense  but  that  which  beastly  cunning  a-^^d 
desperation  afford?     If  society  cannot  establish  a  purely  j^Ji^t 
system  of  the  relations  of  all  mankind  to  each  other,  \lO^ 
can  it  expect  individual  honesty  in  its  members,  and  especial^/ 
in    its    lowest,  most    neglected,    most    desperately    situate^ 
weakest  and  most  ignorant  portion  ?     Let  us  weigh  well  the 
remark    of   Dr.   Wayland   Hoyt :    "  You    and    I  are  more 
responsible  for  the  presence  of  those  in  that  prison  yonder, 
than  we  are  apt  to  think."     Truly  we  are ;  and  in  many  more 
ways  than  those  he  mentioned.     It  was  good  and  truthful  in 
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him  to  thus  take  home  and  declare  society's  involvement  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  crime  itself,  and,  consequently,  in 
the  criminality.  Is  not,  then,  this  whole  system  of  the  cor- 
rection of  criminals,  with  all  its  vast  burdens,  and  all  the  unrest 
and  insecurity  inflicted  by  crime,  the  penalty  inflicted  by 
natural  law  upon  a  criminal  state  of  society  ?  And  can  there 
be  any  escape  from  it  for  society  itself,  any  more  than  there 
is  for  any  of  its  individual  criminals,  except  in  its  own 
repentance  and  reformation  ?  This  must  be  so,  if,  as  Dr. 
Hoyt  said,  we  are  bound  with  the  prisoner  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  crime,  and  crime  can  only  be  thus  eradicated. 

Compulsory  education  is  being  admitted  to  be  a  necessity ; 
and  this  education  must,  to  be  complete  and  do  justice  to  all 
parts  of  society,  include  a  knowledge  of  useful  arts  for  both 
sexes ;  and  the  idle  must  be  provided  with  the  opportunity, 
and,  if  need  be,  constrained  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  useful  arts,  and  to  a  self-sup- 
porting practice  of  the  same,  before  society  can  be  freed  from 
the  responsibility  of  affording  an  excuse  for,  or  an  incentive 
to  crime. 

The  danger  to  society  is  enhanced  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  criminal;  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  liberty  or  life  of 
the  criminal,  besides  being  an  enormous  burden,  is  but  the 
most  paltry  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  good 
citizens  and  the  loss  of  the  peaceful  security  of  society. 
Here  it  is  easy  to  see  that  society  pays  just  as  much  a  penalty 
for  every  crime  committed,  as  does  the  criminal ;  nay,  more  ; 
for  the  criminal  often  escapes  but  society  never ;  and  this  is 
the  justice,  the  fiat  of  nature  against  society's  neglect  of  its 
own  duties.  The  truly  economical  and  safe  system  will  only 
be  found  in  pure  equity  to  all.  The  great  branch  of  our 
educational  system  which  would  be  preventive  of  crime,  may 
be  a  separate  branch  of  our  corrective  system,  it  being  en- 
forced by  law. 

Paying  the  sheriffs  so  much  per  capita  for  feeding 
prisoners,  demands   serious    attention.     The    system  is  an 
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incentive  to  unjust  deprivation  of  prisoners  for  the  realizatioi 
of  profits,  corrupting  both  the  prisoners  and  society.  Wh] 
try  to  reform  prisoners  while  we  permit  a  fraudulent  traffic  ii 
their  woes  ?  Prisoners  should  know  that  justice  is  beinj 
done  to  them  by  the  society  wHich  is  demanding  justice  ot  ^ 
them. 

The  surest  evidence  of  reform  of  prisoners  will  be  found.  -Kd, 
not  merely  in  profession  of  religion  and  the  performance  o^  ^of 
its  ceremonies,  but  in  the  fact  of  their  willingly  and  habituall] 
doing  right,  and  in  their  respect  to  those  in  authority  oveii^ 
them.  The  manifestation  of  respect  for  all  who  come  in  con — 
tact  with  them  is  a  sign  of  their  belief  in  their  own  right  t( 
respect,  and  the  surest  road  to  that  self-respect  which  is  th( 
companion  of  an  honest  purpose.  Our  corrective  systenr"^*^ 
should  keep  the  hope  bright  for  the  acquisition  of  cxcellenc^^  -^ 
of  character  and  development  of  righteous  powers,  whicl 
shall  make  every  other  hope  of  our  common  human  life 
spring  into  activity. 

The  honorable  discharge  of  a  prisoner  can  be  the  best" 
recommendation  to  any  employer.  There  must  be  a  just:::^  ^ 
practical  and  economic  course  to  manage  this  whole  subject  ^» 
and  a  scientific  system  can  be  devised  which  shall  be  educatory  ^^^ 
corrective  and  self-sustaining,  incalculably  beneficial,  not  onl] 
to  the  salvation  of  the  criminal,  but  to  the  salvation  of  societ 
itself  In  its  correct  administration  we  shall  find  the  extinctioC^^' 
of  all  dangerous  lawlessness. 

Society,  with  all  its  advantages,  needs  much  more  exerci^ 
of  its  powers  ere  it  can  be  the  perfect  blessing  to  humanity  it 
is  capable  of  being  made.     The  rights  of  mankind  and  theii 
corresponding  duties  need  to  be  clearly  defined  and  indis- 
putably established,   so   as  to   command   universal  respects 
These  rights  and  duties  are  now  often  infringed  and  obscured- 
by  our  legal  enactments.     How  is  it  possible  to  escape  fronK^ 
the  blunders  of  an  imperfect  system,  except  by  the  perfection, 
of  the  system  by  making  it  so  perfectly  equitable  to  all  parties^ 
that  it  cannot  be  gainsaid? 
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That  which  society  does  sanitarily  for  the  physical  health 
of  the  whole  community,  by  the  prevention  of  disease,  it 
should  do  by  a  moral  sanitarium  for  the  prevention  of  moral 
disease  in  the  whole  community  and  for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  because  the  moral  safety  of  all  depends  on  the  moral 
health  of  all ;  and  that  we  may  clearly  know  who,  if  any,  are 
willingly  lawless,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  criminality 
through  hopeless  destitution  either  of  knowledge  or  the 
opportunity  and  means  of  honest  industry,  and  know  what  is, 
or  is  not,  morally  curable. 

OUR  SISTER  SOCIETY. 

The  Prison  Society  of  Paris  has  won  for  itself  high  praise 
for  the  admirable  papers  it  publishes  in  its  official  Bulletin, 
written  by  the  ablest  of  French  scientists,  on  questions  of 
Prison  discipline. 

The   interest   manifested    by   the   members   of  our   sister 
society  is  most  encouraging.     The  contributions  from  active 
and  honorary  members  to  the  society  in   Paris   and   France, 
indeed   in    Europe,  are   valuable.      They   treat  of  questions 
which  are  associated  with  the  science  of   Prison  discipline. 
These  papers  are  in  themselves  almost  exhaustive  of  the  sub- 
ject they  discuss.     Every  branch  of  these  subjects  is  investi- 
gated,— ^the  social,  economic,  penal,  preventive  and  punitive 
elements   of   crime   punishment   in   their   relations   both   to 
society  and  the  individual   are   examined.     Those   who   are 
studying  these  questions  will  find  abundant  information  in  the 
SuUetin  of  the  Prison  Society  of  Paris. 

It  is  due  to  the  able  and  earnest  men  who  are  devoting  so 
much  time  and  study  for  the  enlightenment  of  Europe  on 
Prison  discipline,  the  best  system  of  convict  punishment,  the 
true  administration  of  the  individual  treatment  system,  to 
express  our  admiration  at  their  work. 

The  question  of  cost  is  engaging  very  serious  notice.  The 
effi!Ct  of  systems  is  likewise  attracting  close  investigation.     If 
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any  words  of  ours,  the  oldest  American  Prison  Society,  may 
encourage  the  devotion  to  their  important  subject,  we 
earnestly  hope  they  will  reach  such  a  result. 

BUCKS  COUNTY  PRISON. 

There  never  yet  has  been   a   well-considered   plan  for  a 
County  Prison  in  this  State.     It  is  at  least  remarkable  that 
this  should  have  been   so.     The  reason  is  patent     County 
authorities,  called  on  to  erect  a  County  Prison,   have  been 
governed  only  by  the  motive  to  adopt  the  cheapest  plan  by 
which  a  building  could  be  constructed  to  hold  the  prisoners 
safely.     It  was  not  of  importance  what  the  plan  should  be,  if 
the  edifice  was  stone  and  iron,  and  promised  security.    The 
result  has  been,  that  the  architect,  limited  by  a  most  mistaken 
economical  theory,  made  enough  of  ornament  to  distinguish 
the  building  from  a  Church  or  a  Court  House,  and  failed  to 
consider  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used.     Light,  air. 
room,  ventilation,  heat,  supervision  and  discipline,  were  not 
considered.     The  building  was  erected  and  a  prison  was  said 
to  be  complete. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State  until  the  law 
was  passed  establishing  Boards  of  County  Prison  Inspectors. 
This  took  the  control  and  managem.ent  of  the  County  Jails, 
out  of  the  Sheriff,  and  placed  them  in  a  more  permanent 
body  of  men  only  engaged  in  this  single  duty.  Then  came 
great  improvements  in  County  Prison  buildings.  Yet  there 
was  no  distinct  and  positive  plan  adopted  for  all  such 
institutions. 

There  are  several  County  Prisons  in  this  State,  of  very  great 
merit,  as  advance  has  been  made  in  the  better  understanding 
of  what  such  prisons  ought  to  be.  The  chief  difficulty  laid  in 
inducing  the  County  authorities  to  appropriate  enough  money 
properly  to  build  on  approved  and  adequate  plans  for  such 
structures.  This  indisposition  is  yearly  yielding  to  a  higher 
understanding  of  prison  discipline.     Men  of  larger  views  arc 
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giving  the  influence  of  their  study  of  the  matter,  with  marked 
benefit 

The  County  of  Bucks  has  set  an  example  worthy  of  the 
close  investigation  and  examination  of  County  authorities 
which  are  about  to  erect  prisons  for  their  localities. 

The  Bucks  County  Prison  at  Doylestown,  just  completed,  is 
a  model  building  in  every  respect  The  plan  is  almost  perfect ; 
its  adaptation  to  its  purpose  is  most  admirable.  It  is  built  on 
the  best  understanding  of  a  prison,  and  the  uses  of  a  prison. 
There  is  not  in  the  United  States  a  more  complete  penal 
institution,  as  far  as  its  architecture,  its  appliances,  the  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  and  compactness  for  the  best  discipline  of 
such  an  institution.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  model  County 
Prison.  Of  course  it  is  not  likely  to  make  any  impression  on 
those  who  are  about  to  build  a  new  County  Prison  for  Phila- 
delphia County,  to  take  the  place  of  "  Moyamensing  Prison." 
There  are  too  many  people  in  Philadelphia,  who,  knowing  but 
little  of  prisons,  and  what  they  ought  to  be,  to  agree  to  a  plan 
that  is  likely  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  such  an  institution. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  make  those  who  have  no  experience  act 
with  knowledge. 

But  it  is  only  just  to  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
erection  and  completion  of  the  Bucks  County  prison  to  give  them 
the  just  reward  for  their  labor.     It  is  the  model  County  Prison. 

WHAT  WE  NEED. 

Addressing  so  many  earnest  friends  of  Prison  discipline  as 
the  Pennsylvania  system  exemplifies,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
say  to  them  what  is  now  the  pressing  want  of  the  advocates 
of  this  system. 

Our  ancient  society  has,  by  its  blameless  history,  relied  only 
on  the  influences  of  intelligent  consideration  of  the  subject, 
properly  and  modestly  expressed.  But  it  would  seem  now 
that  active  efforts  are  necessary  to  disseminate  the  opinions 
of  our  society. 
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The  wonderful  advance  that  has  been  made  within  the 
decade  in  Prison  reform  in  other   States,  requires  that  oi 
society  should  realize  the  need,  on  its  part,  of   keeping  \r^ 
with  the  discussion  of  the  subject.     We  make  these  reflections^  -^^» 
that  our  friends  may  consider  on  the  importance  of  decide<j»'"^^ 
action  on  our  part,  and  be  prepared  to  unite  on  some  well  i  -^^" 
devised  plan  by  which  such  action  may  be  made  effectivci^^*^ 
We  know  there  are  many  who  feel  already  the  force  of 
suggestions.     It  is  the  united  efforts  on  the  basis  of  agree 
ment  as  to  what  such  efforts  shall  be,  that  is  now  important 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

It  is  said  that  anything  can  be  proved  by  figures.     Thi 
n\ay,  in  some  cases,  be  true,  especially  in   accounts   wher 
dishonest  experts  try  to  "  force  balances."     But  it  is  not  tru 
of  those  figures  which  are  used  as  symbols  to  represent  fects 
for  the  facts  can  elsewise  be  demonstrated. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  few  prisons  in  the  Unite 
States  give  tabulated  tables  covering  the  populations,  dividin 
the  whole  number  as  age,  crime,  personal  character,  conviction, 
trade,  school,  and  the  precedent  social  relations  of  each  convict 
It  would  be  of  importance  to  know  the  history  and  character- 
istics of  every  person  sentenced  for  crime  in  each  of  the  State 
Prisons. 

Legislation  as  to  crime  causes  and  crime  punishment  would 
be  better  adapted  to  public  security,  or,  at  least,  public 
advantage,  if  there  were  known  grounds  on  which  to  rest  it 

Take  for  example  one  very  important  incident  to  the 
administration  of  criminal  law.  How  can  a  Judge  wisely  and 
prudently  sentence  a  convicted  person  for  a  crime,  if  he  only 
is  informed  by  the  indictment  what  the  crime  is,  and  by  the 
verdict  that  the  person  indicted  is  found  guilty.  The  code 
declares  the  term  of  sentence  for  a  crime  shall  be  not  more  or  less 
than  a  defined  period.    The  Judge  has  the  option,  so  guesses  at 
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number  of  months  or  years  he  should  fix  as  the  period  of 
iprisonment. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  basis  for  sentence  is 

jpredicated  of  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  is  deserved. 

TTie  Judge,  not  knowing,  because  there  are  no  means  by  which 

le  can  be  informed,  fixes  the  term,  and  the  convict  is  sent  to 

prison  under  the  sentence. 

Then  it  is  that  the  prison  authorities  have  to  discover,  or 
ought  at  once  to  begin  the  investigation  as  to  the  character  of 
the  person  and  his  inducements  to  crime,  if  it  is  his  first  offence, 
orifheisan  old  offender,  and  further  ascertain  his  history. 
It  is  so  often  found  that  after  these  inquiries  are  ended,  the 
sentence  is  too  long  or  too  short,  and  the  punishment  has  to 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  the  best  results.     These  prison 
statistics  are  of  great  value  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  subject 
at  least,  if  in  no  others. 
We  hope  that  ere  long  the  State  penal  institutions  will 
Prepare  tables  based  on  those  coming  yearly  from  our  Eastern 
Penitentiary  or  improve  on  them,  so  there  may  be  a  history  of 
and  the  relations  of  convicts  to  crime,  and  the  individual 
xjciotives  and  inducements  to  crime  and  what,  if  any,  were  the 
ixicentives  to  crime  commission   under  which  such  prisoner 
been  subject  before  his  first  offence  may  be  attainable. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  prepare  such  statistical  information  and 
to  its  value  there  can  be  no  substantial  doubt. 

TRADE  TEACHING. 

No  one  can  examine  the  reports  of  our  State  Penitentiary 
"^xrithout  being  startled  at  the  number  of  young  men  who  have 
attended  public   schools,   and   who   are   convicted   of  some 
<rime. 

It  is  as  remarkable  that  lately  so  many  are  convicted  who 
have  been  well  taught  in  school  teachings.  These  facts  are  to 
be  carefully  considered.  To  jump  at  conclusions  from  a  partial 
study  of  them  is  unwise.     Connected  directly  with  these  facts 
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is  the  social  relations  of  each  of  these  convicts.     These  arc 
importance.     What  is   called  education  or  the  acquireme-^   ^ 
of  knowledge,  large  or  small,  in  schools,  does  not  necessari^^  ^ 
prevent   crime.     May  it   not  be    a   cause   of  it  ?     Are  tlt-^^^ 
crimes    of   these    young    men   dependent   on   their   mentE^^^^ 
capacity? — is  not  this  education  then  the  means  used  to  commK  ^^ 
them  ?     The  tendency  is  likely  to  suggest  crime,  rather  thair"^-^ 
work,  for    the  support  of  these    youths.     A   lad   who 
received  the  advantages  of  school  teachings  is  not  willing  tc 
learn  a  trade,  because  he  thinks  he  is  above  the  necessity  t< 
labor  with  his  hands,  since  he  is  possessed  of  an  education. 
He  rather  seeks  such  employment  as  he  is,  as  he  believes  ^^'^s, 
educated  to  carry  on.     Rather  than  learn  a  trade  he  prefers  ^^       ^ 
position  without  work.     The  demand  for  such  employes  i^  i   *s 
more  than  abundantly  supplied.     What  then  ?      Bad  associ—  -»  — ^" 
ations,  evil  ways,  and  to  get  money,  crime ! 

It  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  argument,  that  this  is  too  oftei 
the  outcome  in  many  cases.      The  prevention  is  to  be  founc 
in  a  method  by  which  trade  teachings  shall  be  associated  wil 
mind  teachings.      Let  each  hold  its  own  position  in  publi( 
instruction.     Let  it  be  so  that  a  graduate  of  a   trade-school 
shall  rank  as  the  equal  of  a  graduate  of  any  school.      A  lad 
taught  a  trade  will  seek  employment  in  the  branch  of  industry 
with  which  he  is  familiar.     The  State  should  establish  a  State 
trade-school,  and  after  full    examination,  and    acquired  ex- 
perience, send  to  such  a  school,  youths  who  lack  the  capacity 
for  instruction  in  intellectual  branches,  but  who  show  positive 
capacity  for  handicraft  skill  teaching.      It  should  not  be  an 
involuntary  consignment  of  even  wayward  youths  to  custody. 
It  should  rather  be  the  parental  care  by  the  State  of  those 
who  probably  might  else  be  convicts;  a  parental  care  gov- 
erned only  by  the  method  of  parental   government.      This 
is  at  least  worthy  of  study. 
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MEETING  OF  PRISON  OFFICERS. 

Those  who  are  seriously  in  earnest  on  the  vital  subject  of 
prison  treatment  for  criminals,  will  be  rejoiced  to  know  that 
during  the  past  year,  two  meetings  have  been  held  of  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  penitentiaries  and  prisons  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  wise  movement.  The  ostenta- 
tious gatherings  of  persons  who  by  some  process  claimed  to  be 
the  exclusive  exponents  of  the  right  method  of  convict 
punishment,  seemed  to  have  utterly  failed  in  making  any 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  The  circle  in  which  these 
assemblages  were  confined  was  so  limited,  that  they  were  but 
the  reappearance  from  time  to  time  of  four  or  five  active 
participators  in  the  proceedings. 

The  important  questions  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of 
systems  for  crime  punishment  were  either  obscured  by  the 
clouded  views  that  attended  the  discussion  of  crude  notions 
Df  the  details  of  administration,  or  the  imperfect  attempts 
to  explain  particular  features  of  some  exploded  or  antiquated 
methods  which  were  sought  to  be  galvanized  into  present 
reforms. 

It  was  observed  that  something  must  be  done  which  would 
five  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  vital  intent.  The 
chief  originators  of  these  pretentious  assemblages  exhausted 
their  force  in  disseminating  what  they  wished  to  accomplish. 

Fortunately  it  was  suggested  that  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  practical  duties  of  administering  systems  of 
punishment  were  better  fitted  to  take  hold  of  the  subjects 
involved.  Two  meetings  of  Prison  Superintendents  have  been 
beld. 

The  results  have  been  signal.  Sound  sense,  experience, 
practical  knowledge,  unitedly  applied  to  the  treatment  of 
:onvicts  sentenced  for  crimes,  have  had  opportunity  to  express 
themselves. 

We  do  not  now  propose  to  examine  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  these  meetings.     Our  purpose  is  to  compare 
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the  effects  on  the  subject  of  convict  treatment,  which  come 
from  these  meetings,  with  those  of  the  gatherings  of  noted 
men  who,  by  these  society  re-unions  gain  some  prominence 
from  special  correspondents  of  newspapers. 

These  prison  officers'  meetings  have  brought  out  the  actual 
condition  of  the  methods  of  managing  prisons.     By  this  means 
reliable  information  is  obtained  as  to  the  methods  adopted,  how 
each  operates,  by  what  principle  applied,  the  aim  and  intent 
of   the   method,   the   relations   between   the   State  and  the 
individual  prisoner,  on  what  basis  the  convict  is  placed  to 
receive  and  undergo  his  punishment,  if  he  is  regarded  as  a 
chattel  or  a  human  being,  if  his  punishment  is  adapted  to  his 
character,   crime-cause,  antecedent  social   relations  and  his 
individuality.     It  is  in  vain  to  treat  of  systems  of  punishment 
until  it  is  known  what  constitutes  punishment,  and  on  whom  it 
is  to  be  administered. 

The  prison  officers'  meetings  will  tend  to  develop  facts  which 
directly  relate  to  these  essential  and  important  subjects.  They 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  They  should  above  all  things  be 
left  free  from  the  direct  and  indirect  interference  from  these  great 
societies,  whose  titles  would  overawe  the  ordinary  mind  of  plain 
practical  men. 

In  time,  it  will  be  possible  to  collect  and  digest  from  these 
prison  officers'  deliberations,  arguments  on  which  present 
prison  systems  may  be  fairly  and  dispassionately  judged.  Then 
too,  it  will  appear  how  much,  or  how  little,  claim  any  of  these 
now  popular  methods  have  to  the  particular  merits  they  assert 
belong  to  them. 

It  is  most  likely  too,  that  objection  on  the  public  mind  to 
other  methods  may  disappear.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
arguments  now  made  against  some  system  on  the  plea  of 
expense,  will  be  so  rudely  destroyed  as  to  leave  the  way  open 
for  a  more  thorough  examination  of  them. 

Above  all,  it  will  be  made  manifest  that  the  public  service  in 
prison  management  is  a  vocation  requiring  other  qualifications 
than  the  political  party  rewards  for  broken  down  or  bankrupt 
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political  agents.  Because  a  man  can  secure  a  partisan 
prominence  as  a  local  agitator,  he  is  not  fitted  for  the  duty  of 
treating  incarcerated  men,  convicted  of  crimes,  so  that  they  may 
be  taught  the  purpose  of  their  punishment,  and  apply  it  as  each 
convict  needs  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  society. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  advantages  which  we  hope  will  result 
from  frequent  meetings  of  prison  officers. 

If  it  be  found  that  a  training  is  essential  for  qualifying 
subordinate  prison  officials  for  their  service,  and  a  permanent 
tenure  of  such  official  position  is  equally  necessary  to  secure 
competent,  capable,  intelligent  men,  then  these  meetings  of 
chiefs  of  State  Prisons  will  go  far  to  secure  these  results, 
because  the  moral  power  of  their  opinion  will  have  great 
influence  on  public  opinion. 
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Nlnety-Nintti  Annual   Report  of  thie  F*hiila- 

delptiia  Society  for  Alleviating  tine 

Nliseries  of  F*u.t)lic  F*risoris. 


"  The  horologe  of  Time 
Strikes  the  (near)  century  with  a  solemn  chime, 
And  summons  us  together  once  again, 
The  joy  of  meeting  not  unmixed  with  pain." 

Standing  upon  the  eve  of  the  centonnial  of  this  Society, 
we  are  profoiiiully  impressed  with  two  significant  facts. 
One  is,  that  the  same  causes  exist  to-day  as  they  did  ninety- 
nine  years  ago  for  a  Prison  Society,  and  under  the  self-same 
preamble,  which  could  not  be  improved,  even  now,  in  its 
general  and  comprehensive  scope  as  originally  adopted  by 
the  foiuiders  of  this  Society  as  follows : — 

"When  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence, 
which  are  founded  on  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the 
Author  of  Christianity,  are  not  cancelled  by  the  follies  or 
crimes  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  miseries  which  penury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  sever- 
ity, unwholesome  apartments,  and  guilt  (the  usual  attend- 
ants of  prisons),  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend 
our  compiission  to  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the  subjects 
of  those  miseries.  By  the  aid  of  humanity  their  undue  and 
illegal  sufferings  may  be  prevented ;  the  link  which  should 
bind  the  whole  family  of  mankind  together,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, be  preserved  unbroken ;  and  such  degrees  and 
modes  of  punishment  may  be  discovered  and  suggested  as 
may,  instead  of  continuing  habits  of  vice,  become  the  means 
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of  restoring  our  fellow  creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness. 
From  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obligations  of  these 
principles,  the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves  iiii<ler 
the  title  of  '  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviatix^ 
THE  Miseries  of  the  Public  Prisons.'  '.' 

The  other  fact  is,  that  under  the  providence  and  guidance 
of  an  All-wise  Creator  there  have  been  found  through  three 
generations,  philanthropic  and  faithful  persons  to  carry  on 
the  work  commenced  by  such  minds  as  Richard  Wistar, 
Benjamin  Rush,  Bishop  William  White,  Isaac  Parrish,  John 
James,  William  Shippen,  John  Evans,  Thomas  Wistar 
Nicholas  Collins,  Samuel  Pemberton,  and  other  worthio^s  who 
in  turn  supplemented,  as  we  do  theirs,  the  heroic  and  humane 
works  of  William  Penn  in  1682  known  as  "Penn's  Gre^t 
Laws,"  the  10th  section  of  which  provided  that,  "  all  prisons 
shall  be  workshops  for  felons,  vagrants,  and  loose  and  idle 
persons." 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  we  can  note  three 
epochs  in  the  growth  of  prison  discipline  just  one  hundred 
years  apart.  The  first  in  1682,  when  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania enacted  his  memorable  penal  provisions ;  the  :<e<-ond 
in  1787,  when  this  Society  was  founded,  and  now  in  18So, 
w^hen  we  chronicle  the  freiiuent  prison  conferences,  and  the 
general  and  advanced  interest  in  the  subject  of  Penology. 
The  feeling  with  us  is  naturally  a  very  earnest  one.  What 
should  we  do,  and  what  can  we  do,  to  crown  these  years,  with 
not  only  the  duty  we  owe,  but  the  result  of  all  the  light 
thrown  upon  our  path,  by  the  experience  of  others  and  the 
revelations  of  our  own  experience  ? 

We  should  regard  this  Society  with  its  long  line  of  devoted 
supporters,  its  unsullied  reputation,  its  victories  and  it» 
treasury  of  goodness  and  greatness,  as  a  legacy  left  to  us  as 
trustees,  to  preserve  and  develop.  We  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form. As  the  poet  Longfellow  said  a  short  time  before  hia 
removal  from  this  life: — 

*'  Whatever  has  been  written  shall  remain, 
Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o'er  again  ; 
The  unwritten  only  still  belongs  to  thee, 
Take  heed  and  ponder  well  what  that  ahsll  be." 
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1 
Our  fellow  inoiiil^er,  Ricluird  Vaux,  rrosideiit  of  the  Boanl 

of    Insi>e<>tors   of    the   Stuti*    Penitentiary   tor   the  Kastorn 

Distriet  of  Pennsylvania,  presents  this  history  VL*ry  pertinently 

in  tlie  following  words : — 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Prison  System  luul  its  origin  in  an  effort  to 
correct  the  abases  in  the  place  of  incarceration  of  all  classes  of 
violators  of  law.  The  common  jail,  under  the  colonial  government  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  receptacle  of  every  such  offender. 

In  the  city  prison  of  Pliiladelpliia,  located  at  Market  and  Third  streets, 
in  1770,  young  and  old,  black  and  white,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
were  congregated  indiscriminately  in  custody,  for  mis(!onduct, 
misdemeanor,  and  crime,  either  before  trial,  after  conviction,  or  for 
want  of  bail  for  surety  of  the  peace.  It  was  a  moral  i>est-house.  Bad 
as  it  was,  it  was  better  than  Newgate,  for  England  was  without  a  rival 
in  the  infamous  management  of  her  then  chief  prison  in  London. 

So  early  as  177")  a  sensible,  thoughtful  man— a  merchant — Mr. 
Richard  Wistar,  residing  near  by,  hiul  his  attention  directed  to  the 
horrible  condition  of  this  city's  prisons.  In  177(5,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
a  society  was  formed,  styled  the  **  Philadelphia  Society  for  Assisting 
Distressed  Prisoners."  The  mtcupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  I3ritish 
array  terminated  the  labors  of  tliis  society  in  the  month  of  September, 
1777.  In  the  year  1787,  May  8,  the  tii'st  society  was  revived  by  its 
successor,  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  ut 
Public  Prisons."  Some  of  the  niemlx^i-s  of  the  tirst  society  and  others 
like  minded,  engaged  in  this  revival  of  the  organ i /..it ion  of  n7i\* 

Lcs8  than  seven  vearsafterthis  re-oriranization.nnd  less  than 
fteven  after  the  adoption  of  thi'  Constitution  of  the  Tnited 
States,  James  Joseph  liarelay  was  born,  he  whose  drath  has 
thrown  the  gloom  over  our  past  year,  and  of  whose  remark- 
able life  and  emment  services  it  becomes  our  dnty  to  si)eak, 


*  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation 
the  original  constitution  and  minute  book,  and  when  another  year 
shall  have  passed,  and  the  Centenial  Annivei-sary  shall  be  celebrated,  it 
will  be  proper  to  quote  somewhat  largely  from  these  interesting  records. 
In  examining  them,  we  find  among  the  earliest  members  the  names  of 
John  James,  the  grandfather  of  our  present  Secretary,  and  Jo! in 
Evans,  the  grandfather  of  one  of  our  present  members.  Among  the 
requirements  of  the  Treasurer  we  find  a  condition,  not  now  imposed, 
and  long  since  discontinued,  viz :  ''He  shall  before  he  enters  \\\)o\\  his 
office,  give  a  bond  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  pounds,  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  it." 
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though  the  limits  of  an  annual  report  renders  any  such 
allusion  briefer  than  the  exalted  character  deserves,  and  the 
living  claim,  of  one  who  was  as  a  "  light  set  upon  a  hill." 

His  birth  occurred  on  the  15th  of  January,  1794,  on  Front 
street  below  Walnut  street,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
his  death  was  on  the  16tli  of  August,  1885,  less  than  a  dozen 
squares  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  his  life  covering  a 
span  of  ninety-one  years  and  seven  months.  His  place  of 
of  burial  is  in  the  memorable  grounds  of  Old  Christ  Church 
beside  the  members  of  his  family,  and  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  grave  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  not  far  from  that 
of  Benjamin  Rush. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  distance  from  his  place  of 
birth  and  that  of  his  death,  to  this  resting  spot,  is  about  the 
same,  presenting  almost  a  perfect  triangle,  in  almost  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  law  office  he  occupied  for  many 
years. 

His  father  was  one  of  the  enterprising  merchants  of 
Philadelphia  engaged  in  the  importation  of  French  goods, 
and  who  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  this  city,  and  gave  the 
office  the  high  distinction  which  it  then  enjoyed,  and  which 
should  ever  be  its  characteristic. 

The  father  gave  his  son  a  good  education,  so  that  at  about 
eighteen  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  studied  hxw  with  James  Gibson,  Esq.,  and  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1815,  when  a  little  past  twenty-one,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar,  and  in  187G  he  was  its  oldest  member. 

This  made  him  a  member  of  the  Bar  seventy  years.  That 
early  history  found  him  contemporary  with  Horace  Binney, 
Nicliola^s  Biddle,  Peter  A.  Browne,  Hugh  Brackenridge, 
Charles  Chauncey,  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  Thomas  Ivittera,  William  M.  Meredith,  William 
Rawle,  John  Sergeant,  and  other  distinguished  jurists  that 
have  graced  the  forum  and  honored  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

These  reminiscences  of  our  departed  President  are  fruitful 
in  calling  to  mind  and  fixing  the  dat^  of  events,  w^hich 
aflTord  a  reverential  pleasure. 
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When  Mr.  Barclay  was  born  the  caj)ital  of  the  United 
States  was  Philadelphia.  Congress  met  at  the  County  Court 
House  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  George  Washington 
was  President,  and  lived  on  Market  street. 

Mr.  Barclay  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  nation  of  which  he  was  so  valued  a  citizen.  lie  saw  the 
introduction  of  the  first  locomotive  and  steamboat,  and  not 
alone  in  public  enterprises,  but  in  those  of  reform  and  phil- 
anthropy, he  gave  his  time  and  talents. 

Tlie  excellent  likeness  on  our  fii*st  page  is  one  of  Sartain's 
engravings,  representing  Mr.  Barchiy  when  he  was  on  the 
School  Board,  and  at  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  when  he 
was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  health  and  eminent  qualifica- 
tions. 

It  was  in  1810  that  he  l>e(*ame  a  momber  of  this  Societv. 
It  was  brought  about  at  the  solicitation  of  those  early  friends 
of  prison  reform,  Samuel  R.  Wood  and  Charles  Cresson, 
members  of  the  Societv  of  Friends.  Tlicv  induced  him  to 
sittend  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  then  took  him  into  the 
jail,  which  occupied  the  south-east  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Walnut  streets,  and  where,  singular  as  it  is,  the  law  office 
of  Mr.  Barclav  was  located  in  the  Atheujeum  Buildinjj:, 
which  occupies  part  of  that  site,  and  the  picture  of  which 
we  insert  on  the  following  page.  It  was  here  he  spent  most  of 
liis  time.  His  ofliice  practice  was  large,  and  he  preferred  to 
work  as  counsellor  and  to  adjust  cases,  rather  than  to  seek 
reputation  in  the  courts.  But  there  ra<liated  from  this  oflice- 
home,  light,  love  and  wisdom  to  many  poor  and  friendless  ones, 
and  to  those  grand  objects  of  life  that  were  the  foun<hxtion 
stones  of  a  great  city. 

Mr.  Barclay  never  married.  It  was  not  the  "  domestic 
felicity  "  that  charmed  his  life :  he  had  little  of  those  home 
sympathies  and  aftections  that  other  men  draw  around  them 
a.s  the  dearest  ties  of  life,  and  which  soften  the  hard  lines  of 
asre  and  briffht^n  the  hearth  of  that  certaintv  o\'  time,  when 
.sickness,  and- weakness  and  loneliness  come.  We  think  he 
experienced  this  inevit4il)le  sadness  and  sorrow,  which  the 
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mily  influence  will  prevent,  and  3'et  there  was  a  freshness 
¥id  a  joy  around  and  about  this  dear  old  man,  even  to  the 
Isnst,  that  v^^s  warm  and  flowing,  and  in  this  very  oflSee  he 
.^oiild  seem  to  say  to  each  new,  young  and  ardent  cnmer  who 
rui^  iiiteixist^l  in  the  noble  reform,  that  the  sage  was  still 
pholding  and  promoting, 

**  And  ye  who  till  tlie  places  we  once  filled, 
And  follow  in  the  furrows  that  we  tilled, 
Young  men,  whose  generous  hearts  are  beating  high, 
We  who  are  old,  and  are  about  to  die, 
Salute  you  ;  hail  you  ;  take  your  hands  in  ours. 
And  crown  you  with  our  welcome  as  with  flowers  I  " 

One  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Barclay's  entering  this  jail  was 
separation  of  young  from  old  and  hardcMied  oftenders. 
e  found  them  thrown  together,  and  his  quick  and  philantliro- 
ic  mind  saw  at  once  the  influence  of  such  a  life  must  be  in- 
uriouB.  Ilence  it  was  in  Jaimary,  1826,  that  he  presented 
resolution  "That  a  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  ottendei's 
ought  to  be  established,  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
^e  called  for  that  i)urpose." 

On  the  first  of  May  of  that  year  he  was  gratifie<l  by  the 

sigreement  to  construct  the  House  of  Refuge,  which  some  of 

'^he  members  will  remember  stoo<l  upon   Ridge   Road  and 

^^ates  street.     For  twenty-four  years  Mr.  Barclay  was  Sec- 

"jretSLry  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge, 

:ibr  nineteen  years  he  was  its  Vice-I 'resident,  and  for  sixteen 

jrears  its  President,  thus  covering  a  j)eri()d  of  fifty-nine  years. 

J3b  donated  to  this  reform  for  investment  a  liberal   sum  of 

anoney,  which  was  increased  by  the  late  Thomas  P.  Cope, 

the  proceeds  of  which  are  given  every  yearas  rewards  of  merit 

to  those  confined  in  the  Institution. 

How  often  would  he  enjoin  upon  the  criminal  to  study 
those  passages  of  Scripture,  and  engage  in  that  devotion  of 
prayer,  and  perform  those  duties  that  would  tend  to  elevate 
him  and  restore  him  to  the  walks  of  uprightness.  It  was  a 
favorite  psalm  with  him  that  opened :  '*  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  O  God,  according  to  thy  loving  kindness ;  accord uig  to 
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the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies,  blot  out  my  transgross- 
ions."  All  of  this  fifty-lirst  psalm  of  David  he  was  wont  to 
quote  and  enjoin  upon  the  prisoners. 

It  was  not  alone  in  these  charities  that  we  found  Mr.  Bar- 
clay conspicuous.  At  that  memorable  reception  given  him 
on  his  ninety-first  birthday,  by  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  with  which  he  was  so  long  connected,  it  was  re- 
marked that  there  were  a  dozen  charitable,  bevevolent  and 
reformatory  institutions  represented,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. 

There  was  one  feature  about  Mr.  Barclay's  life  which 
stands  forth  very  prominently  as  an  encouragement  to  every 
one:  he  believed  in  the  supreme  significance  and  value  of 
appeal,  petition  and  argument. 

The  mighty  influence  of  the  pen  was  demonstrated  by  this 
ready  writer  and  deep  thinker.  When  some  great  question 
was  before  the  people,  his  advice  was, — send  forth  the  docu- 
ment— and  he  was  willing  to  prepare  it.  His  correspondence 
was  almost  world-wide.  To  visit  his  office  was  to  impress 
the  visitor  with  his  love  for  literature. 

On  the  opposite  page  will  be  found  a  picture  taken  a 
short  time  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Barclay,  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Cooke,  to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  it^  use.  It 
is  the  representation  of  our  late  President  as  we  w^ere  ac- 
customed to  find  him  buried  in  his  books,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  duplicate  of  such  a  complete  mausoleum  of  litera- 
ture to  be  found  in  the  world.  Joseph  Patterson,  Esq.,  in 
his  address  at  the  House  of  Refuge  in  1885,  so  pertinently 
speaks  of  this  remarkable  scene  as  part  of  Mr.  Barclay's  life, 
that  we  quote  his  felitious  remarks : 

Books  were  his  companions  of  whom  he  never  tired,  and  to  extreme 
old  age  with  unabated  charm,  they  beguiled  his  lonely  hours.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  English  classics,  especially  the  poetry  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  His  memory  was  stored  with  choice 
passages,  which  he  often  used  as  appropriate  illustrations.  He  was  a 
reader  of  general  literature,  and  before  his  great  deafness  had  deprived 
him  of  the  pleasure  of  conversation  he  was  a  ready  and  fluent  talker 
and  agreeable  companion.    To  those  who  have  been  in  his  office  on 
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Sixth  street,  as  many  of  you  have,  it  is  needless  that  I  say  that  he  was 
during  his  mature  life  a  constant  and  large  buyer  and  collector  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  and  I  may  add  of  printed  matter  of  any  kind,  and  of 
every  language,  ancient  and  modern. 

These  had  so  gathered  in  many  years  that  they  were  piled  from  floor 
to  roof  where  there  could  be  found  sj)ace  for  them,  and  the  accumu- 
lated dust  of  years,  1  was  goinjj  to  siiy  nf  ages,  re.sted  on  them,  and 
they  were  also  in  great  quantity  and  number  in  his  bedroom,  in  boxes 
and  packages  on  shelves  and  tables,  and  at  the  la.st,  when  his  soul  liad 
passed  to  the  unseen  world,  and  his  lifeless  body  lay  there  in  that  room^ 
the  pathetic  verse  of  Longfellow  could  be  applied  to  him  : 

**  Dead  he  lay  among  his  books, 
Tlie  peace  of  God  was  in  his  looks. 

"As  the  statues  in  the  jrloom, 
Watch  o'er  Maximilian's  tomb, 

*•  So  these  volumes  from  their  shclvfs, 
Watched  him,  silent  as  themselves. 

"  Let  the  lifeless  body  rest, 
He  is  gone  who  was  its  guest. 

"Traveler,  in  what  realm  of  space, 
Shines  the  light  u|)on  thy  face? 

"  In  what  garden  of  delight, 
Rest  thy  wear}'  feet  to-night ; 

"  Lying  dead  among  thy  books. 
The  peace  of  God  in  all  thy  ltM)ks'.'" 

Asthesimimer  of  1885  ivaclicd  its  meridian  ^Ir.  l^arclav's 
lengthened  days  sliowod  oxtivnie  foobleness.  Some  of  us  met 
him  for  the  la«t  time  a  few  weeks  before  liis  death,  opposite 
the  Central  Police  Station  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets. 
The  new  vans  had  l>een  l)rought  there,  and  as  lie  had  been 
instrumental  in  having  them  built  with  th*^  improvements 
of  room,  ventilation  and  comfort,  and  the  mind^er  of  vans 
increased  so  that  there  shonld  not  be  the  overcrowdino;,  and 
the  fort*ing  of  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  together, 
lie  was  invited  to  inspect  them.  lie  said  he  was  too  feeble 
to  enter  them,  but  expressed  himself  well  satistied  with  their 
general  appearance.  Tlie  heat  of  the  day  oppressed  him  and 
as  he  went  on  to  his  offi<-e  he  rei^eated  the  oft  exi)ressed  con- 
viction of  hitt  mind. 
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Go  on  now  and  carry  oat  the  separate  system  of  penal  discipline,  by 
making  the  county  jails  retain  the  offenders  of  the  various  counties, 
and  so  increasing  tlie  accommodations  of  the  penitentiaries  that  there 
stiall  be  but  one  pei-son  to  a  cell,  and  then  see  that  every  one  is  givoi 
some  suitable  work  and  that  frequent  visits  are  made  by  our  ActiDg 
Committee. 

These  were  the  last  words  we  heard  him  utter,  and  they 
wore  spoken  with  his  usual  earnestness  and  feeling,  and  stand 
as  a  parting  legacy  to  this  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  shortly  after  his  death, 
the  following  Tribxtc  of  licspert  was  adopted  : 

Who  can  preside  when  the  President  is  dead  V 

Who  can  render  tribute  when  the  master  mind  is  silent. 

With  one  accord  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
THE  Miseries  of  PrnLic  Prisons  stands  in  awe  and  waiting, 
without  its  revered  head. 

The  death  of  James  J.  Barclay,  while  a  loss  to  us,  proportionate  in 
its  magnitude  to  the  greatness  of  his  virtues  and  benefactions,  must  be 
accepted  as  a  translation  to  a  higher  life  of  one  of  the  illustrious  char- 
acters of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Passing  on  at  the  remarkable  age  of  nearly  92,  having  been  a  member 
of  this  society  since  1819,  and  its  President  for  thirty-six  years,  we  are 
grateful  to  our  Father  for  a  gift  to  us  and  to  mankind  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  '*  None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel." 

It  is  eminently  our  duty  to  remember  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  but 
few  men  to  attain  so  advanced  an  age  crowned  with  such  high  honors, 
and  that  of  but  few  associations  to  have  the  united  wisdom  and  devo- 
tion of  one  so  truly  friend  and  member  for  so  many  years. 

From  the  time  James  J.  Barclay  first  crossed  the  threshold  of  a 
public  prison,  he  became  the  earnest  advocate  of  reform  in  penal  disci- 
pline and  the  assured  friend  of  the  prisoner.  He  was  early  moved  to 
api^eal  for  a  separation  of  young  from  old  offenders,  and  then  for  the 
individual  treatment  of  convicts.  Out  of  this  action  grew  the  House 
of  Refuge  and  other  reformatory  institutions,  in  which  he  was  found 
an  active  member  and  in  many  of  them  an  influential  officer. 

His  life  covered  an  iniusually  interesting  period  of  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  depraved,  the  affiicted  and  the  helpless,  and 
private  and  public  institutions  fostered  by  him  increased  in  number 
and  became  i)erfected  in  management. 

Profound  in  thought,  careful  in  expression,  humane  in  purpose,  just 
in  decision  and  firm  in  his  conclusions,  his  counsel  was  sought  and  his 
j  ud  gment  approved . 
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He  gave  his  time  as  he  dedicated  his  talents,  uni-emittingly  to  philan- 
tliropic  work.  He  was  approachable  and  courteous.  No  one  so  poor, 
so  low,  so  misguided  but  could  go  to  him  freely  and  be  assured  of  an 
audience  and  receive  from  him  advice,  aid  and  comfort  that  would 
make  glad  the  sorrows  of  the  heart,  send  sunshine  into  gloom,  and 
'*  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God." 

His  early  associates  in  every  department  in  life  have  passed  away. 
In  this  society  he  has  seen  those  advanced  in  years,  and  whose  friend- 
ship and  co-operation  he  valued,  one  by  one  leave  him,  and  he  was 
always  sympatlietic  and  appreciative.  He  was  ever  ready  '*to  do  them 
reverence."  As  the  younger  members  came  before  him  he  greeted 
them  with  welcome  and  encouraged  them  with  his  faithful  example 
and  life-long  devotion.  And  now  that  we  are  left  to  honor  his  memory, 
walk  in  his  footsteps,  preserve  his  victories  and  mark  the  monuments 
of  progress  which  live  as  testimony-bearera  of  his  labors,  we  can  well 
repeat  the  language  :  '^  Xow  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in 
peace." 

Tlie  last  annual  meeting,  the  ninety-eighth,  was  publiely 
observe<l  in  Betli  Eden  C'hureh,  Pliiladelphia,  January  29, 
18S5,  Edward  Townsend,  Vice  President,  filling  the  ehair  and 
making  appropriate  remarks.  Mr.  Barelay's  advanced  age 
and  feebleness  prevented  his  attendance.  Prayer  was  oftered 
by  Rev.  J.  Y.  Aston,  moral  instructor  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiarv,an<l  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  foUowinfj:  order — 
by  Alfred  II.  Love,  Hon.  "William  X.  Ashman,  and  J.  S. 
Mclntosli,  D.T).  M.  J.  Cassidy,  warden  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, allowed  the  audience  to  ask  him  questions  relative  to 
the  system  and  treatment  of  i)risoners,  their  employments, 
their  punishment,  if  any,  the  mtio  of  reformation,  the  care 
of  discharged  prisonei's  and  similar  subjects,  all  of  which  he 
answered. 

Music  was  offered  by  E.  ^f.  Bruce,  a  member  of  the  Acting 
Committee.  Lettere  were  received  from  Robert  E.  Pattison, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  said, ''  You  have 
mv  svmi^athv  in  your  humane  work  and  my  thanks  for  vour 
courtesy.''  From  William  B.  Smith,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Philadeli)hia,  who  said, ''  I  have  already  secured  from  Coun- 
cils an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  adding  two  more 
vans  to  the  number  now  in  use,  and  I  shall  earnestly  labor 
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to  so  improve  this  service  that  it  may  not  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  municipality.     I  wish  your  Society  every  success  and 
assure  you  of  my  interest   in    the  welfare  of  the  object  it 
aims  to  aecomi)lish.''     From  Hon.  John  M.  Broomall,  who 
said, ''  If  anything  is  especiall}'  needed  at  this  time,  it  is  the 
thorough  reform  of  our  criminal  court*?  and  hiws  or  their  entire 
abolition.      If  the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
will  not  reform  criminals  and  prevent  crime,  I  am  persuaded 
nothing  will.      At  least  the  experiment  is  worth  trying." 
J.  II.  Boswell,  of  Xew  York,  and  Rev.  George  D.  Boardman 
and  L.  Y.  Graham  and  others  wrote  in  equally  encouraging 
language  and  the  meeting  ])roved  highly  interesting. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  it^  Acting 
Committee  have  lu'cn  held  with  a  good  att^jndance  of  meni- 
bei's  at  1602  Chestnut  street,  and  among  those  where  our 
members  have  attended  on  behalf  of  the  subject  of  Prisons, 
may  be  mentioned  that  at  Kennett  Sc[uare  when  Rev.  William 
M.  Bull  and  one  other  of  (»ur  members  took  an  active  part 
and  (Tcated  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  in  Chest4}r  county. 
Dr.  Bull,  after  some  prefatory  remarks  gave  statistics  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  criminals  in  the  jails  of  the  United 
States,  and  said : 

While  not  endorsing  the  contract  labor  system,  I  wish  to  say  in  refu- 
tation of  the  popular  impression,  so  often  played  upon  by  the  political 
demagogue  in  his  efforts  to  gain  the  vote  of  the  workingman,  tliat 
prison  labor  interferes  with  that  of  the  honest  laborer  outside  the  jail 
that  according  to  an  article  headed  *' An  Expensive  Blunder'-  in  the 
Xatioriy  of  March  5,  there  are  about  29,000  convicts  employed  on  con- 
tract labor  in  about  thirty  different  trades. 

That  in  the  same  trades  there  are  about  1,000,000  free  laborers  em- 
ployed. That  the  average  out-put  of  a  prisoner  being  only  about  one- 
half  that  of  a  free  man  ;  the  number  of  employed  convicts  is  reduced 
to  14,500,  or  1.45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  free  laborers ;  aud 
consequently  the  idea  that  comi>etition  of  this  sort  can  have  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  rate  of  wages  or  upon  the  price  of  commodities,  tiiken 
as  a  whole,  is  absurd. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  the  prison  reformer  soon  learns 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  not  realized  by  those  who  have  not  given  the 
subject  serious  study,  of  the  absence  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the 
moral  sense  in  the  criminal.    Many  of  them  have  no  just  conception 
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of  the  difference  between  meum  and  teiim,  until  tauplit  it  by  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  hiw.  With  such,  religious  and  moral  motives 
have  but  little  weight ;  often  self-interest  must  be  appealed  to. 

Imprisonment,  however,  sliould  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  retributive 
measure  but  as  a  reformative  or  remedial  one. 

To  benefit  the  convicts,  there  must  be  i)ersonal  contact  with  him — 
hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart — hence  the  necessity  of  Prison  lie- 
form  societies. 

The  well  known  Philadelphia  Society  for  Ameliorating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons,  whose  name  is  soon  to  be  changed  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Society,  is  desiring  to  extend  the  scoihj  of  its  work  over 
the  entire  State  by  forming  local  branch  societies.  Will  not  Chester 
county  be  the  first  to  put  her  hand  to  the  plough  V 

Can  we  not  form  a  society  whose  object  shall  be  to  promote  the 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  welfare  of  the  convict  while  in  jail, 
and  especially  take  charge  of  him  on  his  discharge  by  finding  him  with 
work  so  that  he  may  be  encouniged  in  a  most  practical  way  to  become 
a  self-supporting,  honest  and  respectable  citizen  V 

By  becoming  a  bureau  of  information  to  farmers  in  need  of  hands, 
I  believe  much  good  in  this  i*espect  could  he  accomplished  in  our  midst. 

What  more  appropriate  spot  to  begin  the  good  work  than  here  in 
Kennett  Square  ?  Here  is  one  of  the  fountains  from  which  that  noble 
band  of  men  and  women — the  abolitionists  of  the  past — drew  their  in- 
spiration. Here,  in  our  own  days,  the  earnest  temperance  advocates 
have  found  some  of  their  staunchost  allies. 

Here,  too,  shall  not  the  prison  reform  movement  receive  a  fresh  bap- 
tism, and  be  pushed  forward  with  an  intelligence  and  zeal  that  shall 
surmount  all  obstacles,  and  sooner  or  later  accomplish  its  much  to  be 
desired  end  V 

On  what  more  appropriate  day  can  we  begin  the  good  work  than 
that  which  celebrates  the  one  day  in  our  Saviour's  life,  on  which  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  called  King,  Palm  Sunday  ?  For  it  is  only  as  we 
acknowledge  him  to  be  our  spiritual  king  and  realize  the  truth  of  His 
words,  ''The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you,"  that  we  can  hope  to 
succeed  in  our  works  of  reformation. 

We  must  recognize,  under  the  sin  and  lust  of  the  criminal,  the  im- 
age of  God,  and  the  possibility  even  for  the  vilest  of  becoming  one  of 
that  number  who  shall  be  ''  kings  and  priests  unto  God.'' 

Let  us,  out  of  love  to  the  Master  and  those  he  came  to  save,  so  work 
that  the  blessed  benediction  may  one  day  be  sounded  to  our  ears.  ^'  I 
was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me."  ''  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'' 
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CONFERENCES   ON   PRISON   DISCIPLINE. 

AVhether  in  America  or  Europe,  meetings  have  been  held 
in  the  interest  of  penology,  this  Society  has  either  been  rep- 
resented l)y  delegates  or  has  sent  its  communications  of  sym- 
pathy and  suggcptious. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  the  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  was  opened  in  AVashington,  D.  C. 
The  following  connnittee  was  appointed  to  attend :  George 
W.  Hall,  Alfred  U.  Love,  Thomas  J.  Whitney,  E.  A.  Hun- 
sicker,  Rev.  AVilliam  L.  Bull  and  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Paist. 
Some  members  of  this  Committee  attended  and  presented  a 
paper  on  the  Pennsylvania  System  of  Prison  Discipline. 

AVhen  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Associ- 
ation was  called  for  Detroit,  the  following  letter  of  invita- 
tion was  received,  which  received  an  affirmative  reply,  and 
which  is  so  expressive  of  the  good  fellowship  and  the  high 
aims  of  the  National  Prison  Association  that  we  give  it 
place. 

Neto  York^  October  3dy  1885. 
Alfred  H.  Love,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir — AVe  are  very  anxious  that  every  Prison  Association  and 
Prisoners  Aid  Association  in  tlie  country  should  be  with  us  in  our 
work.  Especially  is  it  desirable  that  so  old,  so  honorable  and  so  useful 
a  Society  as  yours  should  both  understand  our  work  and  help  us  in  it. 

The  National  Prison  Association  enunciates  no  theories  of  Prison 
management — nor  stamps  any  method  with  its  approval.  It  is  an 
association  formed  for  mutual  counsel  among  its  members,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  such  general  humane  principles  as  every  man  can  sub- 
scribe to,  on  the  simple  ground  of  humanity.  It  strives  to  bring  men 
interested  in  the  reduction  of  the  criminal  classes,  into  a  closer  re- 
lationship, and  to  promote  an  affiliation  based  upon  a  common  motive, 
rather  than  on  a  common  method.  It  gathers,  arranges  and  circulates 
information  as  to  criminals  and  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  aims 
to  create  a  tone  of  public  sentiment  regarding  them,  that  is  ^t  once  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  justice  and  of  mercy.  It  strives  also  to 
bring  to  a  better  understanding  the  theorist  and  the  practical  men  who 
are  devoting  their  thoughts  to  prison  reform. 

You  can  see  that  there  is  a  wide  6eld  for  us  to  work  in — a  field  in 
which  all  true  prison  reformei*s  can  work.  And  upon  this  broad  plat- 
form, we  do  work,  and  we  resent  any  attempt  to  make  our  platform 
less  comprehensive. 
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We  feel  that  in  every  State  there  should  be  a  Prison  Association 
working  in  full  harmony  with  this.  Such  associations  already  exist  in 
a  number  of  the  States,  and  will  shortly  be  formed  in  others.  In 
Pennsylvania  it  seems  as  if  we  ought  to  find  all  that  we  need  in  your 
noble  old  Society,  or  that  at  least  it  ought  to  be  the  point  of  departure 
for  any  more  extended  and  geneml  work. 

In  behalf  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  I  most  cordially  invite 
the  Philadelphia  Society  to  enter  into  our  work  with  us,  as  a  part  of  a 
general  scheme  to  be  unfolded  in  detail  at  our  Annual  meetmg  at 
Detroit,  and  in  order  that  our  plans  may  be  more  definitely  understood  by 
your  esteemed  Society,  we  invite  you  to  send  a  delegation  of  members 
to  our  Annual  meeting.  I  send  you  programmes  herewith.  I  hope 
you  can  come  to  our  Detroit  meeting,  and  be  sure  that  as  many  mem- 
bers of  your  Society  as  do  come,  will  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  M.  F.  Round, 

Secretary  of  N.  P.  A.  of  U.  S. 

THE    ACTIXO    committee    AND   ITS   WORK. 

Under  the  iiutliority  of  the  State  and  l)y  tsi>e(;ial  election 
of  the  Society,  fifty  persons,  with  the  addition  of  the  officer, 
eoiiwtitute  the  Committee  for  visiting  the  prisoners,  and  for 
carrying  out  the  pnri)oses  of  the  Society. 

The  visitation  of  })risoners  consists  in  either  entering  their 
cells,  taking  them  hy  the  hand,  sitting  down  with  them, 
drawing  their  attention  to  that  wdiich  will  improve  them, 
elevate  their  thoughts  and  prei)arc  them  for  a  future  of  use- 
fulness and  happiness,  sometimes  hy  reading  to  and  \vith 
them,  and  sometimes  by  social  conversation,  or  visiting  them 
at  their  dooi's,  and  imi>ressing  upon  them  tlie  true  purpose 
of  life.  The  former  visits  are  recommended  as  more  likelv 
to  he  effective. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  lahor  performed  hy  this  Com- 
mittee, we  quote  the  number  of  visits  reporte(h 

It  always  happens  that  a  large  number  of  visits  arc  not 
reported.  Membei's  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  import- 
ance of  informing  those  interested,  that  the  prisoners  are  not 
neglected,  the  i)aramount  object  of  the  Society  being  that 
every  prisoner  shall  he  visited  at  least  twice  a  month. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  liiid  an  increase  of  visits  in  1885. 

At  the  Kastorn  Penitentiary  480  visits  were  reported; 
4,475  visits  were  nia<le  in  tlie  cells,  and  3,029  at  the  cell 
doors,  making  an  a  veragt^  of  025  prisoners  visited  each  month. 
It  would  i>erhaps  be  fair  to  suppose  at  least  one-third  more 
could  be  added  to  this  summary,  because  of  some  visitors 
not  reporting ;  and  although  this  would  aggregate  a  larice 
number,  it  is  our  duty  to  sav  that  number  would  fall  below 
what  it  should  be,  and  we  trust  an  improvement  will  l>e 
etfected  in  1880. 

At  the  County  Prison,  the  Committee  reported  280  visits 
during  the  past  year,  a  decrease,  we  regret  to  say  from  the 
previous  year.  We  tiust  however  many  more  were  niade- 
that  failed  to  be  submitted. 

The  character  of  the  visitiuii:  at  these  two  institutions  i 
somewhat  different,  at  least  the  opportunity  of  making 
(change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  is  los< — n— -^s^ 
in  the  Count v  Prison  than  in  the  Eastern  Peuitentiarv  _  -, 
owing  to  reasons  we  shall  treat  of  in  the  following  i>ages: 

THE     niAUACTKR    OF    THE    VISITS    AT     THE    COUNTY    PRISON. 

As  an  evi(l(Mu*e  of  the  values  of  the  visits  made  by  th       -    ^«ie 
Acting  Committee  we  select   the   reports   of    Mrs.    F.    I 
Nicholson   for  two   months   at  the   Count}'  Prison.     Th 
presents  the  work  of  one  visitor  in  the  female  department. 

The  number  of  visits 14 

*'         ''       '^    meetings  held 27 

*'         *'       ''  prisonei-s  visited  in  the  cells 140 

*'         '*       ''  prisoners  visited  al  the  cell  doors 240 

"         ''       '*  pledges  signed 30 

*'         *•       ^'  Bibles  given 6 

"'       ''  families  of   prisoners  assisted  with  food  and 

clothing 8 

*'         '"       ''  situations  found  for  discharged  prisoners 0 

"'         ''       *'  fares  paid  for  sending  discharged  prisoners  to 

their  homes 4- 

"         **       '*  letters  written  for  prisoners 2J^ 

'•         *'       **  pages  of  literature  given OOO 


_> 
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When  wc  romomber  that  thifl  ia  the  work  of  one  member 
of  the  Committee,  and  that  it  covers  onlv  two  months,  and 
those  two  months  tlie  inelenient  portion  of  tlie  year,  and  that 
it  is  performed  witliout  any  i)ay,  we  eannot  withliold  our 
commendation,  and  we  hope  this  inst^uice  will  act  as  an 
incentive  for  others  to  '"go  and  do  likewise." 

AVt:  sele(^t  a  few  spe(*ial  cases  of  intei*est  from  Mi's. 
Xidiolson's  reports: — 

The  prayer  freiiiuMitly  ^oes  forth  iis  I  visit  these  fallen  ones.  Here 
is  one  iMise.  *'  Hod  bless  yen's" — as  I  came  to  a  cell  in  the  Untried 
Depiirtment.  I  met  the  prison  physician,  who  hud  been  sent  for  to  see 
a  yonnpf  girl  who  was  sick.  1  entered  tlie  ceH  with  him.  He  said  she 
was  '*  more  frightened  tlian  sick."  We  fonnd  she  lived  in  the  country, 
came  to  the  city  to  visit  friends,  got  into  gay  comiKiny,  had  been  drink- 
ing, and  was  (inally  arrested.  She  was  nineteen.  Her  face  was  fair;  and 
as  she  pushed  tlie  soft  iirown  hair  from  her  forehead,  I  felt  slie  was  some 
mother's  child  (the  mother  broken  hearte<l  on  account  of  her  absence). 
She  cried  piteously,  and  said  Uqumr  liad  done  it  all ;  she  liad  just  taken 
board  at  a  beer  saloon  on  Vine  street  :  to  pay  to  the  proprietor  $5  per 
week  and— shall  I  write  it  V — half  of  what  she  mjide.  I  shuddered  as 
she  told  the  terrible  truth.  I  gave  her  the  Prison  letter,  and  sat 
with  her  alone  an  hour.  She  promised  to  go  home  to  the  country  when 
released,  and  thanked  me  for  my  sympathy.  I  gave  her  my  address, 
«jiid  I  would  be  a  friend  to  her  and  help  her.  The  doctor  said  when  he 
went  the  next  moniing  she  wivs  gone,  the  proprietor  having  paid  her 
fine.  I  never  expected  to  see  her  again  ;  but  the  next  week  she  came 
to  my  home  bringing  the  card  I  had  written  for  her.  She  said  she 
wanted  to  go  home  and  would  never  leave  it.  Her  conscience  ha<i 
nearly  set  her  wild.  I  took  her  to  the  station,  bought  her  a  ticket,  and 
to-day  she  is  at  home. 

I  find  Annie  E.  Cutler  calm  and  devotional  under  prasent  circum- 
st;inces,  as  we  knelt  together  in  prayer  l)eside  her  little  cot  hi  the  cell, 
she  said,  ''  I  have  left  all  things  with  God.  His  will  is  my  will.  All 
niv  trust  is  in  Him." 

I  loan  books  from  my  library  each  week  to  the  females ;  also  distri- 
bute religious  and  temi)erance  literature. 

The  Ilonse  of  Correction  has  been  visited  by  it^^  Special 
Committee,  and  Mi's,  ^icliolson  has  reported  as  follows: — 

One  very  interesting  visit  to  House  of  Correction  this  month. 

Wednesday,  Dtcetnher  .9,  188C>. 

Held  a  meeting  with  ninety  women  in  sewing  room.  Visited 
bakery  and  male  department,  distributing  papers  to  each  man.    The 
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chief  baker  said  "  The  men  look  anxiously  for  your  coming,  as  nobody 
else  seems  to  find  us,  in  this  out  of  the  way  place."  Then  I  visited  tlie 
shoe  department,  walked  along  the  long  line  of  workmen,  giving  each 
one  reading  matter. 

As  I  had  ten  minutes  to  wait  for  carriage  to  the  station,  I  stepped 
into  the  room  where  the  prisoners  (or  new  comers)  were  being  ques- 
tioned. Two  women  and  forty-two  men  had  just  arrived,  drenched  with 
the  lieavy  rain  which  was  falling.  Among  them  1  noticed  a  bright 
young  man  about  twenty.  I  could  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes  sevenu 
times,  and  when  his  turn  came  to  answer  the  question,  *'How  many 
times  have  you  been  here  ?  he  said,  ''Never  before."  Captain  McBrider 
after  quietly  questioning  him,  instead  of  passing  him  to  the  doctor' 
sent  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  telling  him  he  could  have  his 
dinner  before  he  left. 

It  was  now  time  for  me  to  leave,  and  whilst  at  the  station  of 
Holmesburg  Junction,  I  observed  tlie  same  young  man  standing  on  the 
platform,  not  a  dry  stitch  on  him,  having  walked  over  again  from  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  the  rain  coming  down  in  torrents.  I  quickly 
learned  his  story.  Born  in  New  York,  a  button  maker  by  trade,  paid 
his  fair  to  Baltimore  to  seek  for  work,  unsuccessful,  paying  with  what 
little  was  left  part  for  bread  and  fare  back  to  Wilmington,  and  finally 
reached  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  previous — a  stranger  without  a 
penny,  tired  and  hungry — laid  down  to  rest  in  a  doorway,  was  taken  to 
the  station  house  over  night,  and  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  the 
morning.  He  said  he  was  now  going  to  walk  to  Trenton,  where  he 
had  a  sister.  I  also  found  he  wiis  not  a  drinking  mau.  I  purchased 
a  ticket  for  Trenton,  gave  it  to  him — he  looked  amazed.  lie  said, 
*'  Who  is  the  m?ui  who  let  me  ofif  V  I  feel  jis  though  I  cou'd  kneel  at  his 
feet.  And  who  are  you  ?  God  surely  sent  you,  for  an  liour  aijt)  in 
disgrace  and  now  at  liberty." 

A  luimbor  of  the  county  jails  have  been  visited,  and  the 
Coinniittee  on  Ciiestcr  and  Montfijomerv^  counties  attend 
re":ularlv  the  nieetint^s  of  the  Actiuij:  Committee,  and  make 
interesting  and  satisfactory  reports. 

In  this  direction  it  is  hoped  that  next  year  some  systematic 
plan  will  be  ado[)ted  whereby  the  St^ite  jails  may  be  visited 
and  a  general  secretary  api)ointed. 

For  the  present  we  must  depend  upon  the  work  of  our 
members  and  the  Committee  on  Correspondence.  We  agjiin 
quote  from  Mrs.  Nicholson's  work  through  the  State  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  Woman's  Christian  Tempeninee  Union.'* 

A  writer  has  said :  '^  Punishment  never  reformed  a  wrong-doer, 
but  it  holds  him  back  for  a  time,  that  other  influences  may  be 
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broog^ht  to  beiir  upon  him."  And  to  this  end  is  the  influence  which 
is  exerted  by  the  members  of  the  "Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,"  who  each  week  visit  the  different  prisons,  jails,  reformatories 
and  houses  of  correction  of  our  State,  teaching,  advising  and  guiding 
these  despairing  and  troubled  ones. 

We  do  not  dwell  upon  past  crimes,  but  with  kindness  and  sympathy 
endeavor  to  teach  them  self-respec^t,  that  there  is  yet  some  good  for 
them  to  accomplish,  and  they  may  yet  live  to  honor  God. 

In  Moyamensing  prison,  Philadelphia,  iisl  converse  each  week  per- 
sonally with  the  female  prisoners,  I  find  in  nearly  every  case  they  are 
there  through  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  I  must  confess  I 
seldooi  return  home,  after  a  day  spent  in  prison,  without  an  aching 
heart,  as  I  witness  the  young  women  brought  in  each  day  with 
bruised  and  blackened  faces,  for  breach  of  the  peace.  I  have  talked 
with  more  than  a  thousand  intemperate  women  this  year,  and  as  I 
read  "  that  the  increase  of  female  intemperance  is  of  so  gigantic  a 
nature  and  so  rapid  as  to  be  a  new  source  of  disgrace  and  evil ;"  and 
realizing  in  my  visits  to  prisoners'  homes  that  in  the  case  of  each 
drunkard  there  is  some  loving  h^art  broken  or  breaking  ;  that  to-day 
fill  over  this 'fair  land  mothers'  and  wives'  hearts  are  throbbing  and 
aching  for  sons,  husbands  and  daughters  who  have  succumbed  to  the 
power  of  this  giant  evil ;  it  tells  me  in  thunder  tones  that  in  reason 
and  out  of  season,  in  our  work  among  the  prisoners,  it  is  of  vital  im- 
porti«nce  to  teach  them  the  ''evil  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human 
system  ;"  and  that  total  abstinence  is  their  only  safeguard. 

I  visit  a  woman  now  in  prison,  born  and  educated  in  the  Soutli, 
whose  father  was  a  well-known  merchant,  at  one  time  reported  in 
business  circles  as  a  millionaire.  The  winters  of  her  girlhood  spent 
in  the  gay  metropolis,  and  the  summers  wiled  away  in  trips  to  the 
North,  six  times  to  the  White  Mountains,  four  to  Niagara,  four  to 
Europe,  speaks  and  converses  in  Frencli  as  fluently  as  in  English, 
whose  husband  was  a  near  relative  of  an  honored  ex-President  of  the 
United  States ;  but  she  had  been  accustomed  to  wine  at  her  father's 
table  from  childhood. 

Sometimes  a  single  instance  will  illustrate  many,  hence  I  quote  the 
following  : 

A  young  woman  on  the  23th  of  July,  1884,  had  served  a  term  of 
twenty-eight  months.  *'  The  mistakes  of  her  life  had  been  many, 
the  sins  of  her  heart  had  l)een  more ; "  but  during  the  last  year  I  liad 
reason  to  believe  she  had  asked  and  received  forgiveness  for  her  sins, 
and  now,  when  "all  things  had  become  new"  to  her,  new  desires 
had  been  bom  of  God  in  her  heart,  and  the  strongest  was  to  find  her 
mother,  whom  she  had  left  in  New  York  State  seventeen  years 
before  and  had  never  seen  since.     During  repeated  visits  to  her  cell 
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I  found  this  thought  caused  much  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  was  tell- 
ing upon  her  health.     By  faith  I  made  this  promise,   ''  If  I  can 
find  your  mother  living,  and  in  the  United  states,  upon  your  release 
you  shall  go  to  her/'     After  months  of  search,  I  found  the  mother 
was  living  in  Tennessee.      I  communicated  to  her  the  tidings  of  her 
wayward  child's  conversion.     She  replied,  "  Thank  God  ;  now  I  can 
die  in  peace.      Tell  her  she  shall  share  my  home,  and  all  the  love  of 
a  mother's  lieart  is  her's,  but  I  have  no  means  to  send  for  her.''    On 
the  28th  of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  the  prison  to  meet 
her.    I  had  obtained  permission  to  dress  her  suitably  for  Ler  journey. 
I  accompanied  her  to  the  Broad  iStreet  Station,  and  purchased  her 
ticket  for  Tennesse(>,  $24.50,  and  as  we  sat  waiting  for  the  train,  and 
the  great  crowd  that  surged  to  and  fro  little  dreamed  the  truth,  she 
completely  broke  down  and  sobbed  aloud  on  my  shoulder.     The  pas- 
sengers looked,  but  thought,  perhaps,  it  was  a  daughter  or  sister 
taking  a  long  journey.      She  reached  home  safely,  was  met  by  her 
mother,  and  partially  recognized  by  a  portion  of  the  dress  she  would 
wear,  which  I  had  enclosed  in  a  letter.     But  seventeen  years  was  a 
long  while  for  this  mother  to  pray  and  wait,  and  joy  at  the  prodigars 
return  overcame  her,  and  she  fell  fainting  at  her  side.  To-day  mother 
and  child  are  happy.      The  mother  writes  :   *'  I  feel  twenty  years 
younger  as  I  look  at  my  child  sitting  beside  me  and  clothed  in  her 
right  mind." 

As  Superintendent  of  Prison  Work,  I  have  written  to  each  county, 
making  inquiries  of  visiting  committees,  and  have  received  inter- 
esting replies  from  the  following  places,  situated  in  twenty-seven 
counties :  Allegheny,  Butler,  Bellefonte,  Clarion,  Lock  Haven, 
Meadville,  Harrisburg,  Chester,  Erie,  Uniontown,  Tionesta,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Ebensburg,  Jolinstown,  Lancaster,  Allentown,  Williams- 
port.  East  Smethport,  Mercer,  Easton,  Sunbury,  Ursina,  Somerset, 
Lh  Porte,  Montrose,  Franklin,  Warren,  York,  Homestead,  Forks- 
ville.  Kenderdell,  Indiana,  McConnelstown,  Mechanicsburg. 

The  following  extracts  from  reports  will  explain . 

Allkgiikny.— Mrs.  Mair  writes:  "The  committee  faithful  in 
their  visits,  writing  incessantly  to  the  dear  'prison  boys,'  and  letters 
have  been  received  from  afar  bearing  earnest  words  from  mothers' 
hearts,  wlio  bless  those  who  love  their  convict  sons.  More  than 
100,000  pages  of  Ciiristian  temperance  literature  has  been  distributed 
here.    Many  wonderful  things  could  be  told  of  good  accomplished." 

Bellefonte.— Mrs.  Evan  M.  Blanchard,  Superintendent.  "Visits 
made  each  week  ;  prisoners  not  only  respectful,  but  most  attentive 
listeners  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  advice  given." 

Clarion.— No  regular  committee,  but  visits  made,  literature  dis- 
tributed, and  at  last  visit,  a  large  Scripture  roll  was  left  hanging 
upon  the  wall. 
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Allextown.— Mrs.  Yeager  gives  a  full  and  interesting  report, 
with  many  touching  incidents.  There  are  agencies  at  work  that 
reach  out  to  all  in  the  prison  cell  to  reclaim.  Mrs.  Yeager  is  glad  to 
report  on ^y  t fro  of  our  own  sex  during  the  year,  and  hopes  that  ere 
long  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  committee  on  prison  work,  for 
the  reason  that  the  poison  whicli  now  furnishes  inmates  shall  be 
abolished. 

CnAMBEiisBUBG.— Committee  at  work ;  gladly  received  by  the 
prisoners ;  services  held  ;  literature  distributed. 

Lan(-asteu. — Miss  LaFevre  writes :  '*  Xo  committee,  hence  no 
report." 

East  Smethport.— Mrs.  J.  W.  Bush  writes:  "Committee  doing 
a  good  work.  Twenty-live  young  men  have  been  there  during  the 
year  who  trace  their  ruin  to  older  ones  urging  them  to  drink  ;  seem 
deeply  penitent,  and  say  when  they  are  free  they  will  give  the  temper- 
ance cause  their  votes. 

Mercer. — Mrs.  Braden  writes  :  "  Services  have  been  held  and  lit- 
erature distributed,  which  was  thankfully  received.'* 

Easton. — The  committee  visit  the  jail  with  the  Young  Men^s 
Christian  Association,  and  are  doing  good  work. 

Beavkr. — Miss  Wilson  write«< :  "  Our  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  has  interesting  services  each  Sabbath  ;  their  visits  are 
anxiously  looked  for." 

Somerset. — Mrs.  Kooser  writes  :  **  The  committee  visited  regular- 
ly for  six  months." 

Bradfokd.— Mrs.  Hotchkiss  writes:  '^The  committee  working 
with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  did 
good  work  considering  tliat  the  prisoners  remain  but  a  few  days,  then 
are  sent  to  Smethport." 

TiONFSTA.— Mrs.  Cobb  writes  :  **  Our  jail  empty  at  this  writing  ; 
only  one  license  operating  in  our  county  (Forest)." 

MoNTROSK. — Committee  doing  good  work,  as  is  evident  from  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  fmm  Kmily  C.  Blackman,  Superintendent  of 
Prison  and  Jail  Work,  in  which  she  given  most  thrilling  incidents  in 
her  experience  sint  e  she  entered  on  her  duties. 

Harkisbitrg.— Dr.  Kemp  writes:  *'Xo  superintendent  of  prison 
work,  but  weekly  visits  are  made,  and  literature  is  distributed." 

Meadville. — No  systematized  plan  of  work,  but  many  visits 
made,  and  services  held  in  the  jail. 

Erie.— Mrs.  Thompson  gives  a  most  interesting  report :  373  per- 
sons have  been  inmates  of  this  jail  this  year — 23  females,  350  males- 
all  brought  to  degradation  and  crime  from  the  influence  of  liquor 
and  its  evil  associations. 

Fkaxklin. — Mrs.  Crawford  gives  a  report  with  many  interesting 
incidents :    ^'  Have  no  female  prisoners ;  our  visits  are  anxiously 
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looked  for.    Eight  hundred  papers  and  numerous  tem[)erauce  tracts 
have  been  distributt'd  by  our  committee.'' 

FoKKSViLLE. — Miss  Little  writes  :  ''Our  jail  at  present  is  empty, 
but  the  visiting  committee  meet  once  a  month  in  the  interest  of  tem- 
perance. 

York. — Mrs.  Hugh  McCall  writes:  "The  committee  have  been 
able  to  visit  weekly  ;  and  through  summer  heats  and  winter  storms 
these  devoted  sisteis  have  traveled  out  to  the  prison  to  sing,  pray  and 
talk  with  the  inmates,  distributing  papers  and  loaning  books  from 
the  library. 

Lock  IIavkn.— Mrs.  Kreainer  writes  that  the  committee  are  doing 
a  grand  work,  and  there  is  abundant  proof  that  many  havu  been 
helped  to  a  better  life. 

Pricion  work  has  largely  increased  throughout  the  State.  Homes 
were  frequently  found  for  prisoners  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence, 
and  clotliing  purchased,  that  they  might  present  a  genteel  appear- 
a^ice.  Railroad  tickets  were  furnished  those  who  returned  to  their 
homes  reclaimed.  A  million  pages  of  religious  and  temperance 
literature  have  been  distributed  among  our  prisons  and  jails  of  Penn- 
sylvania this  year  by  the  prison  committees.  We  can  but  hope  that 
the  seed  sown  in  weakness  will  produce  fruit. 

We  of  the  prison  committees  of  Pennsylvania  will  continue  to 
plant  and  water,  knowing  that ''  God  giveth  the  increase." 

TUE    ACJENCY    OF    THE    EASTERN    PENITENTIARY. 

Wiluier  AV.  Walter,  the  agent  for  visiting  the  Kasterii 
Penitentiary  and  the  County  Prison,  and  for  co-operating  with 
the  sj)eeial  committee  (m  «liseharged  prisoners  is  entitled  to 
higli  eommendati'on  for  liis  faithfidness. 

He  reports  for  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  as  follows : — 

The  good  results  that  have  attended  my  labors  in  behalf  of  **  de^iei  ving 
prisoners  and  some  of  their  destitute  families,"  have  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expections. 

In  the  distribution  of  money,  I  have  endeavored  to  be  judicious  and 
economical,  and  from  the  satisfactory  results  attained,  feel  confident 
my  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 

I  received  much  encouragement  during  the  year,  by  the  coi^dial 
assistance  afforded  me  by  all  the  otlicers  connected  with  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  by  the  membei-s  of  your  visiting  committee,  to  all  of  whom 
I  take  this  occasion  to  return  my  sincere  thanks. 

In  my  visits  to  the  different  prisoner  in  their  cells  I  have  met  with 
a  kindly  welcome,  with  an  earnest  request  to  call  again.    Of  all  the 
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prisoners  received  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  during  18S5 
(nearly  all  of  whom  I  visited  soon  after  their  admission),  a  large 
number  had  never  before  been  confined  in  a  prison.  The  balance  were 
re-convictions. 

Of  the  400  and  more  prisoners  discharged  in  1885,  13D  receivetl 
pecuniary  assistance  from  your  Society  by  me  as  follows  : — 

69  prisoners  supplied  with  clothing  (coats,  pants,  vests, 

under  clothing,  etc.) $3'^  30 

6        *'  ''  "     shoemakers'    tools,    leather, 

site   to  start  shoemaking    33  78 

8        "families"  "     groceries 22  00 

14        "•  "  "     board  and  meals 18  7r» 

1        "  "  "     stone  cutters'  tools 5  87 

12        '*  "  "     railroad     transportation     to 

various  cities,  to  wit :  six 
to  New  York,  two  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  one  to 
Salem,  N.  J.,  one  to  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  one  to  T^wis, 
Del.,  and  one  to  Boston, 

Mass 34  3"> 

1        "  "  "     cane  (to  rese^it  chairs) 2  00 

1        "  "  "     pushcart 2  50 

18        ''  "  "     street     car     fares,    postage 

stumps 5  07 

130  a  cash  total  of S457  75 


I  accompanied  all  of  the  priaonei*s  furnished  with  railroad  transpor- 
tation to  the  depots,  bought  their  tickets,  and  remained  with  them 
until  the  train  had  moved  towards  its  place  of  de,<*tination. 

I  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  obtaining  employment  for  six 
prisoners  discharged  from  the  institution  during  the  year,  and  have 
learned  that  they  still  retain  their  positions,  and  are  striving  to  obliterate 
the  past  by  acting  manly  and  honestly  toward  their  employers  and 
fellow-men. 

I  secured  permission  from  the  proper  authorities  for  the  admission  of 
two  (2)  insane  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  the  Xorristown  Insane 
Asylum. 

I  have  had  numerous  diflicult  and  interesting  cases  during  the  year 
that  required  my  attention,  the  following  two  being  especially  worthy 
of  your  consideration : 

The  first  is  that  of  a  man  forty-nine  years  of  age,  having  eight 
children  (four  of  them  quit<^  small).    He  was  a  soldier  in  the  late  civil 
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war,  and  lost  a  leg  wliile  in  the  service.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
and  pensioned.  Subsequently  he  worked  at  his  trade  (hat  making), 
nnd  earned  from  S4  to  S^")  daily ;  but  having  an  inebriated  wife,  and 
imng  liimself  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants,  his  home 
was  anything  but  a  paradise.  Returning  home  one  evening  during  the 
winter  of  1879,  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  a  family  quarrel  ensued. 
In  the  heat  of  passion  he  killed  his  wife.  He  was  arrested,  tried  for 
murder,  second  degree,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
for  eleven  years  eleven  months.  Sometime  after  his  incarceration  he 
became  insane,  and  incai>able  of  signing  his  pension  pai)ers,  thus 
<lepriving  his  children  of  the  necessary  means  with  which  to  provide 
food  and  clothing.  My  attention  wjis  called  to  the  case  by  the  physician, 
Dr.  Kobinson.  I  saw  Warden  Ciissidy,  and  he  requested  me  to  call  on 
Mr.  Furman  Sheppanl,  one  of  the  inspectors.  I  did  so,  and  was 
referred  to  a  comi)etent  and  reliable  attorney,  who  immediately  took 
<'harge  of  the  case.  It  then  became  necessary  to  find  the  children. 
After  a  search  of  three  days  I  found  them  and  took  them  to  court.  A 
pro|)er  pei*son  was  apiK)inted  as  their  guardian,  who  secured  the  back 
pension,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $13'X),  and  is  now  providing  for  the 
children,  and  attending  to  the  immediate  wants  of  their  father. 

The  second  is  that  of  a  young  married  man  (a  shoemaker),  who  was 
discharged  from  the  penitentiary  about  nine  months  since,  and  soon 
after  his  reletise,  he  obtained  employment  in  a  shoe  factory  and  was 
doing  well,  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  on  account  of  dulness  in  the 
trade,  he  (with  several  others)  was  discharged.  Being  an  ambitious 
man  and  anxious  to  provide  for  his  wife,  he  miide  several  attempts  to 
secure  work  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  his  trouble  he  came  to  me, 
stated  his  case  in  a  straightforwai*d  manner,  and  desired  to  start  a  small 
shoe  store,  where  he  could  (in  a  humble  way)  earn  a  living  by  working 
At  his  trade.  I  gave  him  money  to  buy  leather  and  to  pay  rent  in 
advance.  After  he  had  everything  ready,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
succeed,  his  goods  were  suddenly  seized  for  rent  due  the  owner  of  the 
building  by  his  landlady  (he  only  being  a  sub-tenant).  He  again 
visited  me.  I  investigated  the  affair  and  found  that  he  was  in  no  way 
to  blame,  and  again  furnished  him  with  funds.  I  have  since  then 
visited  hun,  and  found  him  with  work  on  hand,  and  with  very 
encouraging  pr  )si)ects  for  a  successful  future. 

•<;OVER\MENT  AND    KEGULATIOX    OF   COUNTY   JAILS    AND   PRISONS. 

Early  attention  was  given  for  the  better  government  and 
regulation  of  county  jails  and  prisons.  The  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Cliarities  through  its  President  Mahlon  H.  Dickinaon, 
iisked  for  the  careful  consideration  and  support  of  the  f<d- 
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lowing  bill;  some  amtMidiiK'nt-  were  i)r(>iK)st'<l  hy  the  Prison 
Societv  and  accepted  l)v  the  lioanl  of  I'nldic  Charities.  The 
Bill  was  known  as  ^4/'  Arf  u,,-  f/x  (iorrmnu  nt  nn,!  li.qnlatitin 

Section  I  Be  it  enacted  hij  tlie  Sciuite  aud  House  of  lifpresentntivf.s 
of  the  Ofninifjiiwealth  of  PenusifJnuiia  in  General  Ansembhj  met  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted  hij  the  authnritj/  (*/  the  savu.  Tliat  the  several  county 
jails  or  prisons  now  or  hereafter  to  W,  erected  in  Uie  sevenil  counties 
of  this  Coninu)nwealth  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  aft  of 
AsRembly  of  Ai)ril  eighth,  one  thousiind  eiglit  liundretl  and  fifty-one, 
shall  be  K<>verne<l  and  nianajiijed  by  a  board  of  seven  insiHxitors,  com- 
pared of  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  resi)ective  county  to  be  appointed 
as  hereinafter  provided,  wlio  shall  serve  without  compensation,  a  major- 
ity of  whom  shall  constitute  a  (luorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
At  the  first  session  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  said  counties, 
lield  after  the  passsige  of  this  act,  the  siiid  court  shall  appoint  four  reputa- 
ble citizens  and  tiixpayers  of  said  county,  insiwctors  of  said  prison, 
one  to  serve  until  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eijjht  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  one  to  serve  until  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  one  to  serve  until  tlie  firet  day  of 
April  one  thousiind  eight  hundrefl  and  eighty-eight,  and  one  to  serve 
until  the  first  day  of  April  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
and  within  thirty  days  after  the  passjige  of  this  act,  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  each  county  shall  appoint  three  reputable  citizens  and 
taxpayers  of  siiid  county  as  insi>ectors,  one  to  serve  until  tlie  first  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  one  to  serve  un- 
til the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousiind  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
and  one  to  serve  until  the  first  day  of  April,  one  tliousiind  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  Provided  That  each  connnissicnier  shall  name 
one  of  said  inspectors,  And  in  case  the  court  shall  omit  to  api:>oint  said 
inspectors  at  the  time  mentioned,  the  president  judge  of  the  court  and 
one  or  more  of  the  associate  judges,  if  any,  may  appoint  the  said  in- 
spectors in  vacation,  and  annually  thereafter  the  said  court  at  the  fii-st 
session  in  each  vear,  and  the  sjiid  board  of  countv  commissioners  in 
tbe  month  of  February  in  each  year,  shall  each  apiH)iiit  one  inspector 
of  said  prison  who  shall  serve  for  three  years  from  the  first  day  of 
April  ensuing  their  appointment  and  until  a  successor  shall  have  been 
ap(K>inted  and  duly  qualified. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  board  of  inspectors,  the  same  shall  be 
filled  by  the  authority  that  appointed  the  insiKJCtor  whose  place  is  to  be 
filled  within  thirty  days  after  receiving  notice  of  such  vacancy,  and  it 
shall  be  tbe  duty  of  tbe  president  of  the  board  of  ius|)ectors  to  give 
notice  of  every  such  vacancy  sis  soon  as  practical  after  the  same  ma> 
occur. 
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Section  2.    The  inspectors  at  their  first  meeting  after  tbeir  appoint^ 
ment,  and  at  their  first  meeting  held  after  the  appointment  of  the  twc7 
new  inspectors  every  year  thereafter  shall  appoint  one  of  their  numbeC 
president  of  the  board,  and  also  appoint  a  secretary  who  may  not  be  9^^ 
member  of  the  board,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year  and  untile 
their  successoi-s  shall  be  appointed.     The  secretary  shall  keep  correct- 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  in  a  book  provided  by  the^ 
county  commissioners  for  that  purpose.     The  inspectors  shall  meet^ 
monthly,  and  as  much  oftener  as  tliey  deem  necessary.     They  shall 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  prison,  Provided  They  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  this  commonwealth  or  with  the  principles  of  separate 
confinement  of  the  prisoners.    At  the  meeting  at  which  a  president  and^ 
secretary  are  to  be  appointed  in  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as. 
may  be  fixed  bv  the  by-hiws  the  board  of  inspectors  shall  nominate and[ 
with  the  approval  of  the  president   judge  of  the  court  of    quarter 
sessions,  appoint  a  warden,  and  if  necessary  a  matron  and  a  physician 
for  the  prison,  and  all  other  pei-sons  employed  in  the  capacity  of  keeper 
or  assistants  about  said  prison,  and  shall  fix  their  compensation,  and 
the  compensation  of  all  other  persons  employed  about  the  prison. 
Provided :  That  the  comi^ensation  shall  be  approved  by  the  court  of 
<iuarter  sessions. 

They  shall  direct  the  manner  in  which  all  supplies  necessary  for  the 
support  and  employment  of  all  persons  confined  in  said  prison  shall  be 
purchased,  and  the  sale  of  all  articles  manufactured  therein,  and  shall 
direct  the  manner  in  which  the  convicts  confined  in  said  prison  shall 
be  employed.  They  shall  determme  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
shall  be  furnished  daily  to  each  peraon  confined  in  said  prison  or 
debtors'  apartment.  They  shall  determine  the  kind  of  beddijig  to  be 
furnished  convicts,  prisoners,  and  debtors,  or  those  held  as  witnesses, 
the  quality,  form,  and  color  of  the  clothing  to  be  worn  by  the  convicts. 
One  or  more  of  the  inspectors  shall  visit  the  prison  once  in  each  week, 
and  oftener  if  necessary,  and  see  that  the  duties  of  the  several  oflicers 
and  attendants  are  duly  perfoimed ;  and  they  shall  take  measures  to 
prevent  oppression,  peculation,  and  other  abuses  or  mismanagement 
in  the  prison. 

The  inspectors  shall  be  furnished  with  a  calendar  of  the  i)ersons 
confined  in  the  prison  by  the  warden  whenever  required  in  order  that 
they  may  know  by  actual  count  and  inspection  whether  all  the  persons 
named  in  said  calendar  are  confined  in  the  respective  cells  assigned 
them,  and  that  the  convicts  are  kept  as  shall  have  been  directed  by  the 
board.  They  shall  on  their  visit  to  the  cells  speak  to  each  person 
contiued  therein ;  and  on  these  visits  they  shall  not  be  accompanied  by 
any  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  prison,  unless  their  attendance  be  especially 
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required  by  the  visiting  inspector  or  inspectors.  They  shall  have 
power  to  examine  any  person  under  oath  or  affirmation,  or  otherwise, 
touching  any  abuse  or  act  of  oppression  in  the  prison,  or  touching  any 
other  matter  within  the  purview  of  their  duties,  and  for  this  purpose 
shall  have  authority  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations. 

They  may  at  any  time,  with  the  approbation  of  the  president  judge 
of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  dismiss  the  warden,  matron,  physician, 
or  any  keeper,  and  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  manner  herein  provided,  and 
fill  all  other  vacancies  otherwise  occurring  in  said  offices. 

They  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  said 
county  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  term  in  every  year,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  court  may  direct,  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
prison,  which  report  shall  contain  the  number  of  prisoners  in  confine- 
ment, their  ages,  sex,  place  of  nativity,  time  of  commitment,  for  what 
cause  and  offense  committed,  and  of  those,  if  any,  who  have  escaped, 
or  have  been  pardoned  or  discharged,  with  the  particulars  connected 
therewith,  and  give  such  infonnatir^n  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for 
making  the  i)rison  effectual  in  the  punishment  and  reformation  of 
offenders,  whereupon  the  said  court  shall  take  such  order  or  such 
report  as  they  shall  think  necessjuy,  and  the  same  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  aforesaid. 

Section  3.  The  board  of  inspectors  of  the  prison  may  discharge 
from  prison  without  any  proceeding  under  the  insolvent  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth,  every  convict  who  shall  have  served  out  the  term  of 
his  imprisonment,  notwithstanding  such  convict  shall  not  have  paid 
the  cost  of  prosecution  fine  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  restore  property 
stolen,  or  paid  the  value  thereof,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  siiid  board  of 
inspectors  such  convict  is  unable  to  pay  or  return  the  same.  Provided 
always.  That  such  discharge  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  public  officers,  or  of  any  ]>er8on  interested 
in  the  payment  of  such  costs  or  fines,  or  the  restitution  of  proi)erty 
stolen,  but  no  such  discharge  shall  be  allowed  or  granted  by  the  said 
board  of  inspectors  until  such  convict  shall  have  exhibited  to  them  on 
oath  or  affirmation,  duplicate  schedules  of  all  his  property,  so  far  as  he 
can  ascertain  the  same,  one  of  which  schedules  of  property  shall  be  filed 
and  preserved  with  the  papers  of  the  prison,  and  the  other  forthwith 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  quarter  sessions  of  said  county  who  shall  file 
the  same  in  his  office. 

Section  4.  The  official  visitors  of  the  prison  shall  be  the  Governor, 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Legislature,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  president  judges  of  all  courts  in  the  State,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  president  and  associate  judges,  district  attor- 
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ney,  the  grand  jury,  commissioners,  sheriff,  and  coroner  of  the  county, 
and  the  acting  comnnttee  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
tlie  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.  No  person  who  is  not  an  official  vis- 
itor or  who  hi\3  not  written  permission,  granted  according  lo  tlie  rules 
the  inspectors  nmy  adopt  (excepting  attorneys-at-law  who  shall  desire 
to  visit  their  clients  contined  for  trial  and  such  religious  advisors  as 
may  be  desired  by  and  at  the  request  of  any  prisoner),  shall  he  allowed 
to  visit  the  prison.  None  but  the  official  visitor  and  religious  advisors 
shall  have  any  communication  with  the  convicts.  No  visitor  wliat^ver 
shall  be  permitted  to  deliver  to  or  receive  from  any  convict  or  other 
l)erson  conhned  in  the  prison  any  letter  or  message  whatever,  or  to 
supply  them  with  any  articles  of  any  kind  excepting  letters  or  messages 
to  or  from  jiersons  confined  for  trial,  which  shall  have  been  liefore  sub- 
mitted or  communicated  to  the  warden  or  one  of  the  inspectors,  and 
I)ermission  in  writing  granted  by  him,  nor  supply  any  person  confined 
in  prison  with  any  article  of  any  kind  without  such  permission,  under 
the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollai-s  for  each  oflFense,  Any  visitor  who 
shall  discover  any  abuse,  infraction  of  law,  or  oppression  in  wliich  any 
officer  or  other  person  employeil  about  the  prison  is  implicated,  shall 
immediately  make  the  same  known  to  the  board  of  inspectors,  or  to  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  if  any  of  the  ins])ector3  are 
implicated. 

Section  5.  The  warden  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  appointment,  be  duly  sworn  or  affirmed  to  truly  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office  ;  a  copy  of  which  oath  or  affirmation  shall 
be  filed  among  the  paiwrs  of  the  inspector.  He  shall,  also,  before 
entering  upon  his  duties,  give  bond  to  the  Commonweiilth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  such  amount  and  with  such  security  as  the  president  judge  of 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  shall  determine  and  approve 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
liim  by  this  act  or  by  any  subseciuent  act  that  may  be  passed,  or  by  the 
rules  of  the  inspectors,  for  a  just  and  accurate  account  of  all  moneys^ 
goods,  chattels,  and  effects  of  all  kinds  and  description  whatever  that 
may  come  into  his  hands  or  that  may  be  placed  under  his  care  in  pur- 
suance of  said  appointment,  on  behalf  of  said  prison,  or  by  any  person 
confined  therein,  for  the  delivery  to  his  successor  in  office  of  all  books^ 
papei*s,  and  documents,  also  of  all  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  which  he 
may  have  and  hold  in  the  right  of  said  appointment,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  balance  of  money  belonging  to  said  prison  or  any  person 
confined  therein  remaining  in  his  hands,  and  for  safe  keeping  of  al^ 
prisoners  and  other  persons  committed  to  his  charge,  which  bond  shall 
stand  for  the  use  of  any  pereon  or  persons  injured  by  the  acts  of  said 
warden,  and  may  be  proceeded  on  by  any  person  aggrieved  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  directed  with  reganl  to  sheriff's  bonds.    All  other  persons 
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employe •  in  or  about  the  prison  shall,  if  the  inspectors  require  it,  give 
bond  with  security  in  such  amount  as  they  may  direct  conditioned  as 
near  as  expedient  to  that  of  the  warden,  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
inspectors  shall  fix  and  determine,  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  said 
inspectors,  said  bond  of  treasurer  and  warden  to  be  taken  and  acknowl- 
edged before  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  said  county  and  recorded  in 
his  office  at  the  cost  of  the  respective  officers,  and  tlie  original  bonds 
shall  be  filed  by  the  inspectors  in  their  oftice  copies  of  the  record  of  any 
of  the  said  bonds  acknowledged  and  recorded  i\s  aforesaid  and  duly 
certified  by  the  recorder  of  deeds,  for  the  time  being  shall  be  good  evi- 
dence in  any  action  brought  against  such  treasurer  or  warden  or  their 
sureties  on  such  bonds,  according  to  its  form  and  effect,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  would  be  if  produced  and  offered  in  evidence. 

SECTION  6.  The  warden  of  the  prison  when  (lualified  to  act,  and 
when  he  shall  have  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  shall,  and  he 
is  hereby  required  and  directed  to  receive  and  takcj  charge  of  all  persons 
lawfully  committed  by  any  court,  judge,  alderman,  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  other  officer  having  power  to  commit  to  prison,  and  said 
warden  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  all  persons  so  com- 
mitted, in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  (extent  that  sheriffs  and 
jailors  are  now  by  law  held  liable. 

Section  7.  The  warden  shall  reside  at  the  prison  and  shall  not 
absent  himself  for  a  night  without  the  consent  of  two  inspectors,  which 
must  be  in  writing  ;  he  or  his  assistants  shall  visit  every  cell  and  apart- 
ment by  entering  therein,  and  see  and  inftpect  the  condition  of  every 
person  confined  in  the  prison  twice  every  day  and  oftener  if  necessary, 
and  when  visiting  the  female  prisoners  shall  invariably  be  attended  by 
the  matron.  He  shall  keep  a  journal  in  a  book  provided  by  the  county 
commissioners  for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  shall  regularly  enter  the 
reception,  discbarge,  death,  pardon,  or  escape  of  prisoners,  also  of  the 
complaints  that  are  made  and  the  punishments  inflicted  for  breach  of 
rules  and  discipline  as  they  occur,  the  visits  of  the  inspectors  and 
physicians,  and  of  all  other  occurrences  of  note  that  concern  the  state 
of  the  prison.  He  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  inspectors, 
appoint  his  assistants  and  dismiss  them  whenever  he  or  the  inspectors 
deem  it  proper  to  do  so.  He  shall  report  all  infractions  of  the  prison 
rules  to  the  inspectors,  and  with  the  approbation  of  an  inspector 
punish  the  offender  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  rules 
of  the  prison.  He  shall  take  charge  of,  keep,  and  preserve  all  money, 
effects,  and  clothes  found  on  any  person  brought  into  prison  to  be  con- 
fined as  a  convict  or  prisoner,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  to  such  person 
or  order  when  discharged,  and  at  other  times  by  order  of  an  inspector 
who  may  at  any  time  think  such  money  or  effects  or  any  portion  thereof 
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would  be  necessary  and  proper  for  such  person ;  he  shall  see  that  all 
meals  are  regularly  delivered  to  the  prisoners  according  to  the  prison 
allowance,  and  shall  superintend  the  work  of  convicts  who  may  he 
employed  in  the  prison  ;  he  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  physi- 
cian whenever  any  person  confined  in  the  prison  shall  complain  of 
sickness  requiring  medical  aid ;  he  shall  obey  all  orders  given  by  the 
inspectors,  and  conform  to  all  rules  established  for  the  government  of 
the  prison. 

Section  8.  The  matron  shall  reside  at  the  prison  and  shall  not 
absent  herself  for  a  night  without  tlie  consent  of  the  warden  and  two 
of  the  insi)ectors  in  writing  ;  siie  shall  visit  by  entering  every  cell  and 
apartment  occupied  by  a  female,  and  see  and  inspect  the  condition  of 
every  female  prisoner  twice  a  day  and  oftener  if  necessary  ;  she  shall 
inform  tlie  warden  daily  and  oftener  if  required,  of  every  matter  of 
importance  relative  to  the  person's  cells,  and  all  other  matters  under 
her  care  ;  she  shall  direct  the  labor  and  occupation  of  the  female  pris- 
oner under  the  general  direction  of  the  warden,  and  give  such  instruc — 
tions  as  may  tend  to  their  reformation  and  to  rendering  them  useful 
members  of  society. 

Section  \K  The  physician  shall  visit  every  prisoner  once  in  evei 
two  weeks  and  oftener,  if  his  or  her  health  requires  it,  and  report  i- 
writing  every  three  months  to  the  inspectors  ;  he  shall  attend  imm» 
diately  on  notice  from  the  warden  that  any  prisoner  is  sick,  and  pi 
scribe  and  administer  medical  aid  to  such  prisoner. 

He  sliall  on  the  reception  of  any  person  into  the  prison  as  a  convii^  ^^ct 
if  present  or  if  not  present  at  his  next  visit,  examine  the  state  of  W      i^jg 
or  her  health,  and  shall  direct  the  diet  of  prisoners  under  his  care,  a^i^siid 
such  other  matters  iis  In  his  judgment  will  best  promote  their  hea-^^sitii 
and  comfort. 

Section  10.    Tlie  warden's  assistants  shall  examine  into  the  co^^mdi- 
tion  of  every  i)erson  committed  to  their  care  three  times  in  each  *~  "~^aj> 
and  oftener  if  necessary,  or  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the  warden. 

They  shall  see  that  all  meals  are  regularly  delivered  to  the  pris<^-»ieij 
according  to  the  prison  allowance  and  rules,  and  superintend  u  irad^j' 
the  general  direction  of  the  warden  the  work  of  all  prisoners  who  are 
employed. 

They  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  warden,  or  in  his  absence  to 
the  physician,  whenever  any  i)erson  confined  shall  complain  of  illness 
requiring  medical  aid.    Each  one  of  the  warden's  assistants  shall  bave 
a  certain  number  of  pei-sons  confined  assigned  to  his  care  by  the  war> 
den,  and  he  shall  make  a  daily  report  to  the  warden  of  their  health  and 
conduct,  and  no  assistant  shall  be  present  when  the  warden  or  any  u( 
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the  inspectors  shall  visit  the  i)€rsons  confined  under  his  particular  care, 
unless  required.  They  shall  obey  all  orders  given  by  the  warden,  con- 
form to  all  rules  established  for  the  government  of  the  said  prison.  All 
orders  to  the  male  assistants  must  be  given  througli  or  by  the  warden, 
and  to  the  female  assistants  tlirough  or  by  the  warden  or  matron. 
They  shall  not  absent  themselves  from  the  prison  during  the  hours  of 
duty  without  permission  m  writing  from  the  warden. 

Section  11.  On  the  reception  of  any  pei-son  for  imprisonment  for 
debt,  or  for  a  fine,  fo("feiture  or  penalty,  or  for  costs  consequent  on  any 
breach  or  violation  of  law,  or  being  held  as  a  witness,  not  an  indictable 
offense,  he  or  she  shall  be  confined  in  the  debtors'  apartment,  and  kept 
in  the  manner  provided  by  tlie  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  in  relation 
to  debtors. 

Section  12.  That  on  the  reception  of  any  person  committed  for 
trial,  he  or  she  shall  be  examined  by  the  warden  in  the  presence  of  the 
officer  or  other  person  delivering  such  prisoner  and  such  inspectors  as 
may  l)e  present,  and  also  such  of  the  warden's  assistants  as  can  con- 
veniently attend.  All  money,  effects,  and  clothing  shall  be  taken 
from  the  prisoner  so  committed,  of  which  an  entry  shall  be  made  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  county  commissioners,  and  such 
entiy  shall  be  signed  by  the  warden  and  attested  by  the  person  who 
may  be  present  at  the  examination  and  tiiking  of  such  clothing,  money 
and  effects,  which  clothing,  money  and  effects  shall  be  kept  and  pre- 
served and  restored  to  the  prisoner  when  discharged  from  imprison- 
ment. The  prisoner  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be  numerically 
designated,  by  which  e^ich  may  thereafter  l>e  known  during  his  or  her 
imprisonment.  Such  prisoner  shall  be  provide<l,  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  inspectors  it  is  necessaiy  for  their  comfort,  with  suitable  cloth- 
ing to  be  w^om  when  in  prison.  They  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  as 
the  inspectors  may  adopt  for  the  preservation  of  cleanliness,  deconim 
and  order  in  the  cells,  and  may  be  punished  by  closer  confinement  and 
deprivation  of  food  to  comi)el  obedience  to  such  rules.  Xo  such  pris- 
oner shall  be  discharged  while  laboring  under  any  dangerous  disease, 
miless  by  his  or  her  own  desire.  Two  changes  of  linen  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  each  prisoner  every  week  in  summer,  and  one  to  each  every 
week  in  winter.  Persons  committed  for  trial  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  labor  unless  at  their  own  desire,  and  should  any  such  prisoner  desire 
to  work,  he  or  she  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  be  put  to  labor  at  such 
work  as  may  be  carried  on  in  the  prison,  and  in  case  of  acquitUil  and 
discharge,  he  or  she  shall  be  paid  for  the  labor  performed  by  the  inspec- 
tors out  of  the  funds  of  the  prison,  such  sum  as  the  inspectoi's  of  the 
prison  shall  adjudge  to  be  fair  and  proper,  and  every  such  person  may 
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procure  books  aiui  vriting  material  at  his  or  her  own  expense,  and 
shall  be  allowed  to  read  and  write,  subject  nevertheless  to  such  restric- 
tions as  the  inspectors  may  prescribe  in  relation  thereto. 

Section  13.  On  the  reception  of  a  convict  he  or  she  shall  he  ex- 
amined by  Uie  warden  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  inspect- 
ors who  may  be  present,  and  of  the  warden's  assistants  who  can  con- 
veniently attend,  totiching  his  or  her  name,  parentage,  alleged  place 
of  nativity,  profession,  occupation  or  tiade,  complexion,  color  of  hair, 
eyes,  and  have  the  convict's  height  and  length  of  his  or  her  feet  ac- 
curately me^isured.  and  take  a  note  of  all  natural  and  accidental 
marks  Jind  peculiarities  of  feature  or  appearance  which  may  serve  to 
identify  the  i>erson ;  and  if  the  convict  can  write,  he  or  she  shall  be 
required  to  writ^  his  or  her  name  or  signature  to  the  description  of  his 
or  her  i)er8on.  The  convict  shall  then  be  examined  by  the  physician, 
if  present,  as  to  his  health,  and  all  money,  effects  and  clothes  on  the 
person  shall  be  taken,  kept  and  preserved,  and  afterwards  delivered  to 
the  prisoner  as  before  provided,  all  of  which  shall  be  entered  iii  a  book 
provided  for  that  purpose,  by  the  coimty  commissioners. 

The  prisoners  shall  then  be  bathed,  cleansed  and  clothed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  prison  and  placed  in  the  cell  assigned  him  or  her. 

The  prisoners  shall  be  numerically  designated,  by  which  he  or  she 
shall  thereafter  be  known  during  his  j)r  her  confinement  in  said  prison. 
No  convict  shall  be  allowed  the  use  of  tabacco  or  ardent  spirits  in  any 
form,  unless  under  the  special  direction  of  the  attending  physician,  nor 
be  permitted  to  receive  anything  but  the  prisoner's  allowance.     And 
any  person  who  shall  supply,  or  attempt  to  supply  any  convict  with 
any  article  herein  forbidden,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  if  the  warden  or  other 
otlicer  or  assistant,  or  any  person  employed  about  the  prison  shall  vio- 
late the  said  provisions,  shall  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  penalty,  be 
dismissed  from  the  service.    No  convict  shall  be  discharged  while 
laboring  under  any  dangerous  di  sease,  unless  by  the  convict's  own  de- 
sire.   Nor  shall  any  convict  be  discharged  in  violation  of  the  act  of 
Assembly  passed  the  eighteenth  day  of  Febniary,  Anno  Domini  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven,  relative  to  the  discharge  ot 
convicts.    The  uniforms  of  the  male  convicts  shall  be  a  jacket  of  clot^> 
and  trousers  of  the  same  or  other  warm  stuff  for  the  winter,  and  light^L--t 
materials  for  the  summer.    The  form  and  color  of  which  and  the  kii^^^^ 
of  dress  to  be  worn  by  the  female  convicts,  shall  be  determined  by  t^-^e 
inspectors.    Two  changes  of  linen  shall  be  furnished  to  each  convL  •^•t 
every  week  in  summer  and  one  change  every  week  in  winter.    Wh  ^exi 
a  convict  shall  be  discharged,  the  clothes  belonging  to  the  conrMct 
shall  be  taken  off  and  the  clothes  and  money  and  effects  taken  froiD 
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him  or  her  at  the  time  of  reception  in  prison,  not  before  recovered, 
shall  be  restored.  If  he  or  siie  shall  not  possess  any  money  or  suitable 
clothing,  the  inspectors  shall  provide  the  convict  with  what  in  their 
judgment  may  \)e  necessary,  not  exceeding  in  money  and  clothing,  five 
dollars  in  amount. 

Section  14.  No  inspector,  warden,  or  other  pei-son  appointed  or 
employed  to  execute  any  duty,  tnisi  or  work  in  or  about  the  prison, 
slwli  sell  any  article  of  any  kind  to  any  i>risoner,  or  to  or  for  the  use 
of  the  prison,  or  be  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  way  concerned  in  any 
contract  connected  with  such  s;ile,  or  derive;  any  emolument  or  advan- 
tage from  such  sjile  or  contract,  nor  siiall  either  or  any  of  them  extend 
to  any  i)erson  confined  in  the  prison  any  favor,  lenity  or  mitigation  of 
pimisliment,  or  inflict  any  punishment  not  authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
rules  tliat  shall  be  adopted  by  the  insi)ectors  in  accordance  with  law, 
nor  shall  they  receive,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  from  any  i^erson 
confined  in  said  prison,  or  from  any  one  else  on  his  or  her  behalf,  any 
money,  reward,  gratuity  or  gift  whatever,  and  any  violation  of  this 
law  or  any  subse(iuout  act  relating  to  said  i)rison,  shall  be  considered 
and  adjudged  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  of  any  person 
of  such  offense  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  the  persons  so  con- 
victed shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars,  anil  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  twelve  ffionths,  and  shall  be  immediately  re- 
moved  from  his  office,  appointment  or  employment. 

Section  15.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  inquest 
sliall  be  held  on  the  body  of  any  person  who  may  die  during  his  or  lier 
confinement  in  a  county  prison,  unless  the  coroner  of  said  county  be 
thereunto  required  by  the  ins])ectors  of  Siiid  prison,  except  in  cases  of 
murder,  suicide,  manslaughter  or  death  caused  by  casualties.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attending  physician  of  said  prison  to  certify  to 
the  insi)ectors  thereof,  the  name  and  age  of  every  person  who  may  die 
in  ^*aid  prison,  and  the  disease  or  cause  of  d(*ath  of  each  iJei-son  so  far 
as  he  can  ascertain  the  siime,  which  certificate  the  inspectors  of  Siiid 
prison  shall  cause  to  be  enteiod  in  a  book  to  bo  kept  lor  that  purpose, 
and  the  original  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  county  to  be  fihtd  in  his  office  for  the  inspection  of  all 
persons  interested.  And  the  inspectors  of  said  prison  (unless  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  take  charges  of  the  bmly)  shall  comply  with  the 
act  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science,  approved  June  thirteen,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

Section  16.  The  penalties  imposed  by  this  act  for  the  recovery  of 
which  is  not  herein  specially  provided  for,  shall  be  recovered  in  the 
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name  of  the  county,  for  the  use  of  said  county,  before  any  justice, 
alderman,  or  court  of  record  having  jurisdiction  of  sums  of  that 
amount. 

Skction  17.  That  for  the  funds  necessary  for  keeping,  furnishing, 
and  maintaininj^  said  prison  in  conforaiity  with  the  provisions  of  tliis 
act,  tlie  insi)ectors  are  heroby  autliorized  to  apply  to  the  commissioners 
of  said  county,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  said  commissioners  that  the 
sum  ai)plied  for  is  reasonable,  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  siiid 
Inspectors  are  properly  kept  and  adjusted,  the  said  commissioners  shall 
forthwith  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  said  county  in  favor  of 
the  treasurer  of  said  i)rison  for  the  use  thereof  for  such  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  siitisfy  such  demands. 

Section  18.    The  treasury  of  said  county  shall  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties  receive  all  moneys  belonging  to  said  county  prison,  and 
shall  disburse  the  same  on  orders  drawn  on  him  by  the    board  of 
inspectors  of  said  prison.    He  shall  keep  a  true,  separate  account,  of 
all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  him  which  account  shall  at 
all  times  be  oi)en  for  the  inspection   of  the  inspectors,  and  each  of 
them,  and  the  commissionei-s  of  said  county.    He  shall  once  in  each 
year  state  his  accounts  and  produce  his  vouchers,  which,  after  examin 
ation  by  the  inspectors,  shall  by  them  be  laid  before  the  county^ 
auditors  for  settlement  at  the  time  ayd  place  where  the  auditors  meet^ 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  accounts  of  the  commissioners,  an 
other  otlicers,  and  be  acted  and  reported  on  as  accounts  of   count; 
officers  are  by  law  authorized  to  be  settled,  and  subject  to  the  sam^ 
laws  relative  thereto,  and  be  subject  to  like  appeal,  issue,  and  jud 
ment,  which  account  when  so  settled  the  inspectors  shall  cause  to 
published  as  the  annual  accounts  of   the  county  commissioners  an 
treasurer  are  published.    Tlie  treasurer  shall  give  bond  to  the  Commo 
wealth  for  the  use  of  the  siiid  county  in  such  amount,  aud  with  sue 
security,  as  the  judges  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  said  coun 
shall  determine  and  approve,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge 
all  duties  enjoined  on  him  by  law,  for  a  just  account  of  all  moneys 
may  come  into  his  hands,  in  behalf  of  said  prison,  for  the  delivery  r^ 
his  successor  in  otfice,  of  all  books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  otb 
things  held  in  right  of  his  othce  for  said  prison,  and  for  the  paymer' 
by  him  of  any  balance  of  money  belonging  to  said  prison,  remaini 
in  his  hands.    The  said  treasurer  shall  i*eceive  such  compensation 
his  services  as  shall  be  annually  fixed  by  the  Inspectors,  with 
approbation  of  the  county  commissioners  and  county  auditors. 

Section  19.    Whenever  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  any  couc::s  ^^ 
in  this  Commonwealth  shall  have  determined  that  the  prison  of  frMMW^/ 
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county  is  fit  for  tbe  reception  and  detention  of  convicts  and  other 
prisoners  it  may  issue  an  order  to  the  oflicei-s  and  warden  of  the  State 
I:'enitentiary,  in  whose  district  the  county  is  situattMi,  for  the  removal 
of  any  or  all  prisoners  who  have  at  any  time  been  sentenced  to  servitude 
in  said  i)enitentiary  to  the  siiid  county  prison  in  which  tliey  shall  serve 
out  the  imexpired  time  of  their  several  sentences,  which  order  shall  be 
execute<l  by  the  sheriff  of  sjiid  county. 

Section  20.  All  laws  now  existing  on  the  subject  of  county  jails 
sind  prisons  erected  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  April 
^ili^htl),  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tifty-one,and  inconsistent  with 
^his  act,  are  hereby  repealed,  Provided :  Tliat  the  provisions  of  this 
«u;t  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal  any  special  or  local  law  governing 
cx>unty  prisons,  nor  to  apply  to  county  prisons  governed  under  such 
special  or  local  law  until  such  special  or  local  law  shall  be  specifically 
^repealed. 

This  bill  contains  valuable  suggestions,  and  although  it 
^was  carried  by  tbe  Tjegislature,  it  was  vetoed  by  (Tovernt)r 
IPattison,  because  it  was  partial  and  irregular  l)y  providing 
:for  certain  laws  for  the  wbole  State,  and  yet  ex(*(»pting  some 
"portions  thereof,  as  in  the  concluding  paragraph,  •"■  Lentil 
special  or  local  law  sball  be  "specifically  repealed." 

M.  IT.  Dickinson's  letter  ex])lains,  and  as  tbe  bill  will  be 
presented  without  doubt  to  tbe  next  Tjcgislature,  its 
publication  is  essential. 

IlEPOUTS    FROM    STATKS    AND    TERKITOKIES. 

Through  Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney,  of  ProvidtMu-e,  Rhode  Island, 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Prison,  Jail,  Police 
and  Almshouse  work  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  we  have  valuable  information,  from  which  we  make 
brief  extracts : 

Maine. — Superintendent  sends  no  oflicial  report,  but  gleanings  fiona 
other  sources  prove  the  interest  undiminished. 

New  Hampshire. — Superintendent  says:  *'The  seed  sown  in  the 
past  has  taken  root.  Nearly  every  place  in  the  State  needing  our  work 
receives  attention."  In  seven  county  almshouses  services  are  held  regu- 
larly and  inmates  conversed  with  in  their  own  rooms.  Suitable  reading 
is  distributed.    A  blessed  work  is  done  in  jails,  particularly  in  Exeter 
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and  Manchester.  The  most  cheering  and  strengthening  victory  of  a1 
these  years  of  working  and  waiting  is  the  securing  of  a  police  matnn 
in  Mancliester. 

Yermont. — Tlie  Superintendent  aims  at  thoroughness  and  will  effect:  m 
it  too.  Abuses  are  disapijearing  under  the  searching  light  turned  fuK.  j 
upon  them.  All  tlie  jails  are  supplied  w^ith  good  reading,  and  in  seven^^k.  J 
JSunday-schools  are  lield. 

M  ASS AciiirsETTS.— Grand  work  has  been  done  in  various  localitie^Sw 
Much  literature  has  been  provided. 

CoNNKCTicuT. — Superintendent  i*eports  increasing  interest,  and  in  all 
almshouse  work  great  improvement.  "  In  eleven  jails  services  are  held, 
supplemented  by  personal  conversation  and  appeal  to  the  inmates. 

Rhode  Island — Faithful  work  by  Sui)erintendent  and  local  helpers. 
Police  matron  doing  excellent  work. 

New  York. — Superintendent,  with  her  motto,  *'  Beit  unto  thee  even 
as  thou  wilt,''  reports  a  steady  gain  witli  work  well  taken  up  in  count- 
ies throughout  the  State. 

New  Jersey — Superintendent's  first  year,  and  she  has  made  com- 
mendable progress.  The  lalK)r  has  l>een  crowned  with  abundant 
success. 

Pennsylvania — SuiHjrintendent,  a  host  in  herself — says:  '* Grand 
work  is  being  done  by  our  Committee  in  the  jails  iuid  almshouses.  A 
million  of  pages  of  religious  and  tempemnce  literature  distributed 
this  year. 

Mar\'Land.— No  ollicial  report,  but  we  leani  that  the  work  in- 
augurated in  previous  veal's  has  not  been  suffered  to  decline. 

Delaw^are.— No  Sui)erintendent,  but  a  beginning  made,  which  has 
stimulated  inquiry  lus  to  the  nei-ds.  Personal  letters  give  assurance  of 
growth  of  work. 

DisT.  CoLUMiJiA. — SuiH'rintendent  reports  "  work  canied  on  with 
greater  regularity  than  ever  before."  Magazines  and  tracts  distribu- 
ted, also  4,264  papers.  Writing  pai>er,  envelopes,  stamps  and  postal 
cards  furnished  prisoners,  and  100  have  signed  the  pledge. 

yiR(.iNiA. — Superintendent  is  looking  up  the  work  and  making 
efforts  in  the  rijrhl  direction  ;  much  has  already  l>een  accomplished. 

"VV.  VnuiiNiA. — Superintendent  makes  a  splendid  record  for  first 
year. 

North  Carolina.— President  reiwrts,  ''  Thei-e  are  those  whose 
hearts  the  l.ord  hath  touched,  and  the  way  will  be  opened  for  good 
work.  Barriers  have  existed  but  are  disapi)earing  ;  some  almshouse 
and  jail  work  done. 

South  Carolina. — Earnest  superintendent  who  has  worked  against 
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gi'eat  odds.  Investigation  hua  brought  prouiineiit  pei'sons  to  realize 
existing  abuses  in  jails  and  poor  houses.  Improvement  is  noted  and 
lucre  likely  to  come  through  agitation. 

Georgia. — Petitions  have  been  presented  to  tlie  legishiture  upon 
"Various  iK)ints.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  sympathy  and  co-oi>eration 
of  otficials,  both  State  and  County,  and  still  more  gratifying  to  receive 
letterafrom  prisoners  discharged  niany  njontlis  ago,  who  were  con- 
certed in  our  Atlanta  jail,  who  are  now  leading  useful  lives. 

Florid  A. — New  Superintendent  who  reports  some  work  done,  and 
peparations  for  more  in  the  coming  year. 

Alabama. — New  Sui)erintendent  who  is  looking  over  the  field. 
Laical  work  has  been  done  in  various  places.  The  need  is  almost 
^ipiKilling. 

Louisiana. — Have  never  l>een  able  to  sitrure  Superintendent,  but 
local  worker's  feel  some  responsibility  and  Stiite  President  does  peraonal 
work. 

Ohio. — Sui)erintendent  has  called  the  attention  of  w^orkers  to 
this  department.  Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  Slate  concerning 
questions  connected  with  our  lines,  and  many  local  Unions  are  doing 
grand  work. 

MiciiKiAN. — Number  of  Unions  engaged  in  it  more  than  doubled 
this  year.  19  report  work  both  in  almshouse  an<l  jail.  Police  matrons 
have  been  secured  and  more  thoughtful  consideration  given  to  the 
general  subject  than  ever  before. 

IXDiANA. — Interest  is  felt  through  the  State  upon  questions  con- 
nected with  ex-convicts,  i)olice  matrons,  separation  of  tlie  sexes  in 
county  jails  and  almshouses,  uni)rotected  women  who  are  hojielessly 
insane  in  these  places,  also  in  the  better  care  of  indigent  children. 
Over  500,0(X)  pages  of  leallets  and  tracts  have  been  distributed,  and 
some  hundreds  of  visits  made. 

Illinois. — Question  of  sei»arate  prison  for  women  is  discussed. 
"The  Record  and  Appeal  "  is  published  in  the  interest  of  industrial 
school  for  girls  in  Evanson.  In  Chicago,  number  of  police  matrons  in- 
creased from  three  to  ten  this  year — a  ccmchmre  }jroof  that  their  work 
is  needed  and  satisfartorilif  done.  At  Harrison  street  station  the  matron 
reports  in  1881  and  ISSo  four  tliousiind  women  arrested  ;  t)ne  hundred 
and  live  sent  to  reformatory  in.^^titutions,  many  destitue  women  and 
children  (not  arrested)  sent  to  various  places  of  shelter,  lost  children 
kindly  cared  for,  and  many  things  done  to  lead  the  erring  and  tempted 
away  from  their  past  and  help  them  to  find  a  better  future.  Truly  the 
mother-heart  is  needed  among  the  sin-stricken  and  weary  ones,  as  well 
as  in  tlie  home  and  school.  Much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  care  of 
unfortunate  and  helpless  children.  ''  AVhat  can  Ix?  <lone  to  save  them  V" 
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was  asked  I  he  matron  of  the  Harrison  street  station.    The  reply  came 
quickly,  *'  build  Gra7\t  houses  instead  of  Grant  monuments." 

Missouri. — Superintendent's  first  year,  and  she  has  done  excellent 
I)ersonal  work.  Several  local  Unions  hold  regular  services  in  jails  and 
almshouses.     St.  Louis  has  a  police  matron  who  is  doing  good  work. 

Arkansas. — In  the  prison  women  are  being  taught  to  read  and 
write,  the  teachers  providing  slates,  etc.     A  library  of  over  four  hun- 
dred volumes  has  been  furnished,  also  magazines  and  papers.    By 
Superintendent's  request  the  lessees  have  provided  lights  for  the  con- 
victs,  that  they  may  read  and  study.    She  reports  somethiug  tiw^- 
'*Mr.  Clark,  the  great  fruit  grower  of  the  State,  offered  to  furnish  ^ 
large  quantity  of  strawberries  for  the  penitentiary.     The  purpose  ws."*^ 
immediately  heralded  through  the  town.    The  citizens  joined  intl*® 
effort ;  the  Sunday-school  children  picked  the  berries,  the  expre? 
company  shipped  them  without  cost,  and  Miss  Colwell,  superintendei*. 
with  others,  went  to  the  prison,  and  after  music  and  singing,  wi 
pleasant  words  distributed  the  fruit."    Flowers  and  Scripture  tex 
made  the  gift  complete,  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Bubee  recorded 
their  minutes,  ''Resolved — One  day,  during  the  strawberry  seaso. 
shall  be  set  apart  jw  Strawberry  Day  for  the  prisoners  at  Little  llock.*^' 
There  was  also  a  box  of  berries  sent  to  every  convict  in  the  State.  Th*'     ^ 
leasees  have  found  this  work  beneficial. 

Tennessee. — Superintendent  is  seeking  to  inagurate  work,  and  tb^»^^ 
women  are  taking  special  interest  in  it. 

Kentucky. — No  oflicial  report,  but  account  of  some  local  worl ' 

forwarded. 

Texas. — A  letter  from  Chaplain  of  Rusk  penitentiary  give^  generous^  ^ 
tribute  to  the  beneficent  ^vork  of  our  superintendent.     The  convictj- 
furnished  an  elegant  banner  for  our  W.  C.  T.  U.  booth  at  New  Orleans, 
and  in  other  ways  have  testified  their  appreciation  of  the  interest  fell 
in  their  well-being  and  reformation. 

loAVA. — Superintendent  is  fruitful  in  expedients  and  original  in 
methods.  The  county  farms  are  receiving  increased  attention.  Fifty- 
two  conversions  are  reported  in  boys'  reformatory. 

Kansas. — Several  Unions  carry  on  work  in  jails  and  almshouses. 

Colorado. — At  Denver  they  have  secured  a  police  matron.     TIh 
office  created,  applications  came  in  by  the  score.    The  cottage  plan^ 
under  the  management  of  a  Board  composed  principally  of  women  ir- 
favored. 

Nebraska. — Superintendent's  heart  is  in  the  work,  and  she  ha^ 
literally  "done  what  she  could." 

Wisconsin. — Local  workers  heard  from.    Judge  Wright  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  gives  encouraging  endorsement  to  our  work. 
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Minnesota. — Tliree  Unions  report  regular  work. 

Dakota. — New  Superintendent,  who  has  written  to  each  of  her 
55  Unions,  and  the  work  promises  well  for  the  future. 

Arizona. — Superintendent  reports  work  in  infancy,  but  laid  down 
in  regular  plan  and  will  be  pushed. 

Montana. — Some  work  has  already  been  done,  papers  and  books 
sent  to  the  Territory  penitentiary,  and  other  things  are  promised. 

Wyoming. — Good  local  work  reported.  Question  of  police  matron 
agitated  in  Cheyenne. 

Washington  Territory  [East], — Advancement  has  been  made. 
Attention  to  subject  been  called  through  the  press. 

Washington  Territory  [West].— Superintendent  has  made 
beginning  in  work,  books  and  pai)ers  have  been  distributed. 

New  Mexico. — President  reports  :  '*  We  have  only  two  Unions 
and  one  has  made  a  beginning  of  work  in  your  Depai'tment ;  five  visits 
Lave  been  made  to  the  jail." 

California  (Southern.) — '*  Seven  Unions  engaged  in  this  work. 
All  places  accessible  cared  for." 

California  (Northern.)— Several  Unions  have  taken  up  jail  and 
almshouse  visitation,  and  8i)ecial  interest  is  felt  for  the  women  in  our 
city  prisons.    There  is  a  jail  matron  in  San  Francisco. 

Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Indian  Territory  not 
reported,  but  some  items  concerning  personal  work  brought  to 
attention. 

Mrs.  Barney  says:  "Early  in  the  year,  0,000  circular  letters  were 
printed  and  have  been  furnished  the  Unions  for  free  distribution." 

Five  hundred  thousand  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  papers,  tracts 
and  leaflets  have  been  furnished  local  workers. 

County  jails  and  almshouses  need  special  attention  the  country  over. 
Secure  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  juveniles  from  old  offendei*s.  Insist 
Upon  tliis  in  every  place,  and  persist  with  appeal  by  petition  both  with 
Voice  and  pen  until  it  is  accomplished. 

PRISON   work   in   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  F.  p.  Nicholson,  a  member  of  our  Acting  Committee 
Hnd  also  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  made 
a.  valuable  report  during  the  year,  from  vrhich  we  make  brief 
extracts,  which  will  aid  our  work  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  report  states :  The  more  extensive  my  observation  of  the  effects 
of  kindness  upon  prisoners,  the  more  I  feel  its  importance,  trying  to  lift 
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them  lo  a  liiprlier  monil  seuse  of  their  responsibility  to  society,  and 
treating  tiieiii  '•  na  if  they  were  rejiUy  better  than  they  are  as  the  surest 
way  to  make  tliem  better."    And  my  personal  experience  of  each  year 
assures  me  as  to  the  good  result  of  such  teaching.     I  find  the  most  suc- 
cessful thief,  when  ([uestioned  quietly  and  earnestly,  will  confess  his 
life  is  scarcely  wortli  living,  and  even  when  undetected  he  carries  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.   One  who  has  been  saved  says :   "  I  never 
walked  the  street  bat  at  every  step  I  expected  an  oflicer's  hand  to  be 
l^laced  upon  my  shoulder,  but  oh  !  the  terror  when  alone  in  the  dark 
rell  at  night."     In  this  case  and  a  similar  one  in  the  Western  Peniten- 
tiary ''God  spoke  peace"  to  their  poor  troubled  souls,  so  that  in  their 
lonely  c!(  lis  at  midnight,  alone  with  Ood  and  their  conscience^  is  suffi- 
cient imnishment  for  niani/. 

Will  it  startle  you  to  know  that  to  our  prisons  and  jails  of  Pennsyl- 
vania hist  year  55,()(X)  were  couunitted  ;  too  many,  alas,  from  the  effects 
of  alcohol  in  its  various  phases.  Of  this  numl>er  27A0  females  were  in 
our  Philadelphia  county  prison  for  intoxication. 

I  have  (;orresponded  with  each  and  every  county  in  the  State.  Last 
year  27  counties  had  visiting  committees ;  this  year,  40,  as  far  as  heard 
from. 

Allegheny  County. — Our  correspondent  and  visitor  gives  some 
wonderful  and  touching  incidents,  jis  results  of  Prison  Work. 

Beaver. — Regular  service  every  Sabbath.  We  feel  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  our  work — an  address — service  of  song,  by 
a  good  choir  and  distribute  religious  literature. 

Blaiii. — A  Union  to  be  formed  at  Hollidaysburg.  A  visiting  com- 
mittee will  then  be  appointed. 

HiiADKOiiD.— Religious  services  are  held  on  Sunday  morning. 

lirTLER. — We  have  a  committee  appointed.  Only  four  inmates  in 
jail  at  present  writing. 

Ckawfoud  County. — We  hold  weekly  meetings  at  the  jail.  Are 
cordially  welcomed  each  visit.  l'risonei*s  deeply  touched.  Making  ef- 
forts to  collect  a  library  for  the  jail. 

('HESTER  County. — The  commiitee  of  ladies  visiting  in  turn,  first 
and  fourth  JSundays  in  each  month,  distribute  tracts  and  leatlet^,  and 
read  the  Bible  to  th^^  i»risonei-s.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  assist  the 
prisoners  as  they  are  discharged — helping  them  to  their  hornet  or  getting 
work  for  them. 

In  Oxford  the  conunittee  is  always  welcomed  by  the  prisoners,  who, 
waiting  at  the  grating,  eagerly  a(*cept  the  friendly  hand-shake,  or  the 
papers  and  pamphlets  oll'ereil  to  them.  A  plan  is  here  being  made  to 
aid  released  prisoners. 

Clarion  County.— -Religious  literature  distributed  every  two 
weeks.     Books  and  Testaments  given. 
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Clinton  County.— Com  niitlee  doing  good  work. 
CcUBERLANi)  CoUNTV.— Juil  visjted  iitjil  pa|)er»  distributed. 
Centre  County. — The  past  yesir  our  prison  has  been  ri^ularly 
sited.  We  liave  been  received  with  gladnean  and  listened  to  with  re- 
ectful  attention.  We  liave  urged  upon  them  tlie  importmice  of  total 
iBtinence.  The  pledge  lias  always  been  preseoted  and  signiitureN 
cored. 

Dklaware  Cou.vty — Media.    Committee  visit  jail,  diatiitmte  re- 
[ious  reading,  ct<!.    TUis  lia-t  heen  done  each  week  for  two  jeani. 
Datjfuin  CotiNTV. — llarrisburg.   Mrs.  Clyde  lias  visit h1  tlie  prison, 
id  the  committee  of  the  W.  C.  T.  IT.  visit  the  hospital  weekly. 
MCh  good  is  hoped  for. 

Ebie  Coun'ty.— We  have  hart  485  inmates,  11!>  arrests  for  dniiiken- 
»s,  25  of  them  women.  Services  held  every  Siibbath  from  10  to  11. 
Any  have  signed  the  pledge. 

Fayette  County — Uniontown.  Every  w<>ek,  and  often  alone, 
'.TO.  Moore  visits  the  prisoners,  distributing  tracts  and  [lajwrs.  The 
nnge  number  in  prison  is  twenty,  most  of  tliem  from  intemperance. 
Forest  County.  Tionesta.  Xowork  for  a  visiting  commiltee,  as 
is  seldom,  indeed,  that  our  jail  has  an  occupant.  There  has  been  no 
lense  granted  in  our  county  this  year,  and  only  one  last  year. 
Fbaxklin  County. — Chambersbui^,  Iteligious  and  temperance 
tcrature  is  distributed,  and  many  sad  and  lonely.hearts  are  cheered  by 
le  perusal  of  them. 

Huntingdon  County. — Huntingdon.  Prisoners  receive  us  very 
indly  and  invite  us  to  come  again.  We  have  presented  them  with 
estaments,  and  tliey  join  In  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  sing  the  Dox- 
OgS.    Much  good  has  lieen  done. 

Indiana  County.— We  visit  the  jail  weekly,  furnishing  the 
imatea  with  good  reading  matter,  and  holding  social  religious  services 
ith  them.  There  has  been  no  /(male  in  the  prison  since  our  oi^ani- 
ttion,  and,  occasionally,  no  inmates.  We  have  now  but  one  licensed 
>NM  ID  the  county. 

Lancasteb  County. — Lancaster.    Abe  Buzzard,  an  inmate,  said  : 
If  the  public,  or  kind  Christian  women,  had  shown  me  sympathy  at 
le  beginning  of  my  wild  career,  aa  they  do  at  the  present  time,  I 
ould  have  been  a  reformed  man  long  ago. " 
Lawrence  Couhxt.- We  visit  the  prison,  hold  meetings,  pray  and 
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Lycoming  County. — Williamsiwrt.  Some  of  our  "Union"  still 
visit  our  jail,  trying  to  do  something  in  God's  name  for  the  sorrowing 
and  degraded  ones,  and  realize  that  good  has  been  accomplished. 

McKean  County.— East  Smethport.  Kindly  received  by  the  pris- 
oners. On  reading  a  certain  text  one  poor  fellow  who  was  sick^  said : 
*'  That  is  just  what  my  mother  writes  to  me."  Feel  that  strength  and 
courage  has  been  given  me. 

Merceu  County. — Mercer.  Visits  made  to  the  jail.  Some  of  our 
devoted  women  hold  prayer  meetings,  and  services  are  held  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  different  women  taking  turns.  Large  numbers  of  papers 
and  tracts  distributed. 

Mifflin  County. — Lewistowu.  The  committee  visit  the  jail 
working  conscientiously.  Pai)ei*s  are  distributed  and  good  results  are 
hoped  for. 

Lehigh  County. — Allentown.  The  deputy  warden  said  that  of  the 
IK  real  convicts  then  confuied  in  the  jail  ''  liqw/r  was  the  direct  cause  of 
e^'try  single  one  of  them  heing  there. " 

War  KEN  County. — Warren.  While  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
fiict  that  whiskey  is  a  curse  to  our  young  men  and  women,  yet  we  be- 
lieve if  niothei*s  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  children  its  evil  effects 
upon  them,  there  would  be  btitter  morals  and  fewer  would  languish  1)6" 
hind  prison  bars. 

Westmoreland  County. — Greeusburg,  Jail  is  finished  and  oc- 
cupied. There  are  at  present  eighteen  prisoners — seventeen  men  and 
one  woman — for  selling  liquor  in  bottles  in  a  local  option  town  in  our 
county.     The  committee  visit  tiie  jail. 

York  County.— York.  Since  October  we  have  made  thirty-seven 
visits  to  our  jail.  The  prisoners  assemble  in  the  chapel,  aveniging 
twenty  five  in  number. 

Perry  County. — New  Bloomfield.  Not  a  single  occupant  in  our 
jail. 

Berks  County. — Reading.  A  committe  of  ladies  have  visited  our 
jail.  We  are  not  a  yeiir  old,  yet  we  have  encouraging  reports.  We 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  our  reception. 

Sullivan  County. — Forksville.  Jail  empty,  but  good  work  for 
temperance  being  done. 

Elk  County. — Kidgway.  Xo  prisoners  at  the  present  writing, 
but  when  we  have  any, we  do  all  we  can  to  raise  them  to  a  desire  to  lead 
Ijetter  lives. 

January^  27^  1886. 

John  J,  Lytlc^  Seci'etary  of  Society  for  Alleviating  Miseries  of  Public 

rrisons: 

ESTEE3IED  Friend. — As  requested  I  forward  the  copy  of  the  bill 

])rei)ared  by  order  of  the  Boanl  of  Public  Charities  of  Pennsylvania, 

(See  p.  28), entitled.  An  Act,  "For  the  Government  and  Regulation  of 
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County  Jails,  or  Prisons, '^  and  which  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 
at  the  session  of  1885,  and  after  full  consideration  passed  both  branches, 
and  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  Governor,  who,  after  deliberation,  de- 
clined to  approve  it  on  constitutional  grounds.  Had  the  Legislature 
still  been  in  session  the  bill  would  have  been  so  amended  as  to  remove 
the  Governor's  objections,  as  the  change  required  was  not  essential  to 
the  successful  working  of  the  law,  but  the  Legislature  had  adjourned 
sine  die. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  to  present  the 
bill  in  modilied  form  at  tiie  session  of  1887,  and  to  urge  its  passage,  and 
would  ask  the  aid  of  the  Prison  Society,  as  we  are  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  no  reform  can  be  made  in  our  county  jails  until  they  are 
taken,  absolutely,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point :  We  used  our  influence  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Bucks  County,  and  had  one  of  the  best  planned  county 
prisons  in  this  8tiit«  (and  perhaps  any  other)  built,  but  the  discipline 
under  the  sheriff  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  Several  escapes  have 
been  made.  One  prisoner  was  sent  outside  without  a  guard  to  attend 
stone  masons.  He  very  naturally  walked  off.  Another  was  detailed 
by  the  sheriff  to  attend  his  horse  at  a  livery  stable,  some  two  or  tliree 
squares  distant  from  the  prison,  and  when  he  got  ready  he  bid  farewell 
to  his  stable,  where  he  had  been  required  to  sleep,  and  up  to  this  time 
his  present  place  of  abode  is  not  generally  known.  Notwithstanding 
the  cells  are  large,  well  lighted,  and  wtumed,  the  prisoners  are  per- 
mitted, during  the  day,  to  congregate  in  the  corridors  and  idly  pass  the 
time,  instead  of  being  reiiuired  to  labor  for  their  support.  This  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  many  that  come  under  our  observation. 

Resi^ectfully, 

Mahlox  IL  Dickinson. 

CARK    OF    THE    INSANE. 

The  bettor  care  of  the  insane  and  espocitiUy  the  separation 
of  the  insane  eriniiiuils  from  tlie  sane  criminals,  has  always 
engaged  eonsi(lera])le  attention  of  the  Society.  This  year 
the  followinsic  will  show  still  further  int<?rest.  The  result 
has  been  a  wide  and  profound  inquiry  has  been  started,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  reform  will  be  introduced. 

The  Acting  Committee  adoi)ted  the  following  resohition 
offered  l)v  Henrv  T.  Clat2:honi: — 

Whereas,  The  recent  disastrous  fire  at  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse 
has  brought  to  our  notice  the  inadequate  means  for  the  care  of  the 
insane,  therefore, 

Kesolyed,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  aptx)inted  to  make  inquiry 
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as  to  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  action  the  Acting  Committee 
should  take  in  order  to  secure  proper  care  of  the  insane,  and  esi>eci- 
ally  of  those  known  as  insane  criminals. 

Uesolvkd,  Tiiat  tiiis  committee  have  power  to  confer  with  other 
bodies  in  reference  to  a  proper  separation  of  the  insiine  from  tlie 
deserving  poor,  and  have  power  to  act,  that  the  general  views  of  this 
Society  shall  be  carried  out. 

A(^AINST    THE   WIIIPPIXG    POST. 

Ap  ever  the  Prison  Society  holds  to  its  fundamental 
principles  of  correction  and  reformation  through  those 
agencies  which  do  not  still  further  degrade  the  criminal. 
Hence,  Alfred  H.  Love  offered  the  following  resolution^ 
which  was  adopted : — 

Resolvkd,  That  inasmuch  as  the  Adams'  bill  recently  introduced 
into  the  State  Legislature  to  establish  the  whipping  post  is  opposed  to 
the  experience  of  this  Society,  now  in  the  99th  year  of  its  existence,  and 
against  the  progress  and  enlightened  ix)licy  of  this  Commonweiilth, 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature, 
praying  for  the  defeat  of  the  said  bill. 

It  is  gratifying  to  he  ahle  to  report  that  this  bill  was  lost^ 
and  it  is  hoped  never  to  be  revived. 

IN  AID  OF  A  CHAXCJK  OF  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

At  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  1st  mouthy 
22d,  1885,  the  following  resolution  offered  by  J.  G.  Rosen- 
garten  was  adoi>ted  : — 

Whkkeas,  The  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  again  proposes  asking 
the  State  to  purchase  its  property  above  Twenty-second  and  Parrish, 
and  use  it  for  a  Reformatory  for  first  offenders^  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  25,  and  whereas  with  the  proceeds  the  House  of  Refuge  is  to  be 
moved  to  the  country,  there  to  be  re-organized  on  the  Home  or  open 
system. 

Thkrefoiie  be  it  resolved,  Tliat  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  "  heartily  endorse  the  plan, 
and  instruct  the  incoming  Board  to  prepare  a  memorial  asking  the 
Legislature  to  act  favorably  and  promptly  by  making  such  laws  and 
appropriations  as  may  be  required  for  the  speedy  execution  of  the 
reform  thus  instituted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Acting  Committee  be  instructed  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  iu 
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securing  such  public  support  and  approval,  as  will  best  ensure  early 
sction  by  the  State,  and  the  sissistance  of  private  contributions. 

This  action  will  be  continued  until  the  reform  wlmll  be 
introduced. 

THE    IMPROVED    PRISON    VAN    SYSTEM. 

Active  eiforts  liave  been  made  tor  an  improvement  in 
Prison  Vans  and  the  whole  service  in  conveying  prisoners 
to  and  from  prison.  Under  date  of  April  1, 1885,  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mayor  Smith  will  prove  how  successful  these 
efforts  have  been : 

Alfred  II.  Lovk: 

Dear  Sir — The  new  van  service  jroes  into  effect  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  unfortnnates  wiio  have 
ttie  misfortune  to  make  us(^  of  them.  The  service  I  am  sure  will  be 
of  a  character  to  satisfy  the  I'rison  Society,  and  I  am  pleased  to  iidvise 
yoa  of  its  successful  inauguration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  B.  SMITH. 

society's  letter  to  prisoners. 

The  Philadelphia  Socii^ty  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons  sent  the  following,  printed  on  a  finely  illus- 
trated card,  on  the  first  of  the  year.  Tliis  is  the  stvond 
epistle  sent  direct.  4000  were  printed,  and  they  were  found 
framed,  preserve<l  and  prized  l)y  the  j>risoners. 

lib  the  inmates  of  ilie  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsiflvania^  Pkiladel- 
phia  County  Prison,  and  House  of  Coi-rection  : 

A  single  ray  of  liprlit  is  brightest  after  a  dark  night,  and  the  cup  of 
cold  water  refreshes  most  wh(>n  lips  are  imrched  and  the  heart  troubled. 
In  like  manner  may  this  little  messenger  be  sunlight  and  sti*ength  to 
you,  who  are  our  friends,  and  l)e  welcomed  with  the  fraternal  and 
hopeful  spirit  in  which  it  is  sent  from  our  heiirts  and  homes. 

It  means  that  happiness  will  be  secured  by  your  being  good,  and  that 
while  we  have  no  sympathy  with  crime,  and  it  may  be  imiK>8sible,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  take  each  of  you  by  the  hand,  on  this  opening 
day  of  the  New  Year,  the  time  for  high  resolves  and  fervent  prayers 
for  Divine  help,  we  a.ssure  you,  you  are  not  forgotten  and  that  we  de- 
sire your  welfare. 
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"  Somelime  when  all  life's  lessons  have  been  learned, 

And  sun  and  stars,  from  out  our  sky  seem  set. 
The  things  which  our  weak  judgment  here  have  spurned, 

Tiie  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes  wet, 
Will  flush  before  us,  out  of  life's  dark  night. 

As  stars  shine  most  in  deeper  tints  of  blue  ; 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  are  right» 

And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  love  most  true." 

Keep  your  minds  on  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  right ;  prize  them 
as  gifts  from  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  no  one  can  better  give  and  no 
one  can  take  away  ;  diligently  pei*form  the  duties  cf  the  hour,  and  feel 
a  partnership  interest  in  them  ;  kindly  acknowledge  tlie  care  bestowed 
by  those  who  administer  to  your  wants,  and  cultivate  that  family  influ- 
ence which  we  trust  will  create  a  brotherhood  of  good-will. 

Time  will  thus  pass  rapidly  and  you  will  realize  that  labor  is  not 
without  its  blessings. 

As  the  forgiving  and  sustaining  love  of  the  Father  is  always  ready 
tor  the  deserving,  so  you  may  hopefully  dwell  on  the  future  if  you  are 
<letermined  to  make  that  future  bright  with  virtue.  There  are  no 
stains  on  the  to-morrow's  of  our  lives.  A  brave  and  trustful  spirit 
will  achieve  victories. 

''All  possibilities  are  in  its  hands. 
No  danger  daunts  it  and  no  foe  withstands ; 
In  its  sublime  audacity  of  faith, 
'  Be  thou  removed, '  it  to  the  mountain  saith, 
And  with  ambitious  feet,  secure  and  proud, 
Ascends  the  ladder,  leaning  on  the  cloud." 

OFFICERS   OF   THE   PENITENTIARY    AND   COUNTY   PRISON. 

Tln'  Nvarcleii  of  thi'  Ea.stern  IViiitentiary,  Michael  J.  Cas- 
sidy,  roiitinucs  to  dcservo  the  gratitude  and  praise  of  the 
Actiiiii:  (\)iniiiittoo.  lie  receives  its  visit^a  in  tlie  spirit  with 
wliich  tliey  are  made.  lie  co-operates  with  tlie  lueiubers 
and  listens  to  their  susj^gcstions.  lie  is  found  at  his  po^^ 
takiiiiT  the  deepest  interest  in  his  work,  and  his  re<.*oniiB^ii' 
<lations  and  adviet^  are  appreeiated.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
liini  visiting  eaeh  prisoner,  which  he  does  once  every  fort' 
niglit,  and  oftener  if  re([uired.  He  hears  the  wishes  of  the 
]»risoners,  and  (Mideavoiv  to  meet  all  their  proi>er  wauts*.  Ho 
continues  to  call  the  overseers  together  live  evenings  of  wh 
week  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties.     He  attends  when- 
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vvcT  possihlo  all  the  important  conferences  on  prison  disci- 
l)line,  and  gives  the  pnhlic  the  advantage  ot*  hearing  from 
him  on  the  snjierior  advantages  of  the  separate  and  indivi- 
dual treatment  svsteni. 

The  officers  under  him  are  kind  and  efficient.  Thev  evi- 
dently  regard  their  duties  as  involving  the  true  humanity 
of  their  nature,  as  tliough  thev  felt  it  is  n<>  ordinary  calling 
to  atteiid  to  the  wants  of  imprisoned  men. 

l>r.  Rohinson  seems  j^cculiarly  titted  for  the  jiosition  he 
h<dds  as  the  phvsician  of  the  Kastern  TVnitentiarv.  Besides 
fK-'ing  skilful  in  his  treatment,  he  has  the  hapi»y  faculty  of 
j>ossessing  the  contidence  of  his  patients,  lie  is  rea<ly  and 
willinic  to  ico  to  each,  and  carefullv  listens  to  evervthinu: 
that  is  said.  The  result  is  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
sickness  and  few  complaints.  The  doctor's  visits  are  accept- 
able, because  while  he  attends  to  the  disease,  he  cheei^s  the 
sick  man  and  dispels  glo(mi  and  doid)t. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Royer,  the  matron  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, preserves  the  high  esteem  of  all.  She  has,  out  of  over 
1100  inmates  an  average  of  onlv  twenty-five  women.  These 
an?  employed  in  making  mats,  stockings,  mending  and 
making  clothing,  etc. ;  and  all  regard  her  as  a  kind,  atten- 
tive and  motherlv  care  tAker,and  she  in  turn  is  intereste<l  in 
lier  work  and  in  their  welfare. 

At  the  gate  we  find  the  faithful  AVilliam  Ogden,  who  has 
l)een  at  the  Penitentiarv  thirtv-three  vcars,  and  as  he  puts 
it  forty-nine  and  a-half  years  of  day  and  night  service.  This 
comes  from  his  counting  in  labor  [)erformed  all  day  and 
half  the  night.  Tie  still  is  the  courteous  attendant  at  the 
gate,  eipially  kind  and  attentive  to  all. 

At  the  Countv  Prison  we  cannot  two  hii^hlv  commend 
the  superintendent,  physician,  matron,  and  all  the  officers 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  alwavs  readv  to  hear  us,  and  his  views  are 

*■  « 

valuable.  lie  labors  under  the  difficultv  of  needing  more 
room,  and  wq  heartily  desire  the  appropriation  of  more 
money  for  the  institution  over  which  he  is  ai)pointed.     The 
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relief  may  come  with  the  erection  of  a  new  county  prison, 
when  we  trust  the  reforms  he  contemplates  may  be  brouglit 
into  practice. 

J.    J.    CAMP. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  CiMuity  Prison  employ  an  agent. 
The  present  officer  is  J.  J.  Camp,  who,  besides  performing  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  him  in  that  position,  is  always 
willing,  to  do  as  much  more  as  lie  can  for  the  prisoner  and  for 
the  Prison  Society.  In  this  he  is  highly  appreciated,  and  the 
regret  is  that  he  has  not  time  to  act  as  the  agent  both  of  the 
Ins{)ectors  and  of  the  Prison  Society. 

lie  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  attending  to  the  needs  of  pris- 
oners, and  his  deef*  sympatliy  and  noble  desire  for  their 
reformation,  causes  him  to  exert  himself  to  tlie  utmost. 

His  fre(|uent  rci»orts  to  the  Acting  Committee  of  the 
Prison  Society  are  gratefully  received  and  his  recomiuenda- 
tions  have  weight  with  all. 

Seeing  the  value  of  the  separate  system,  he  unites  with  us 
in  the  sorrow  we  all  feel  that,  for  want  of  room  in  the  men* 
department,  several  jirisoners  have  to  be  placed  in  one  cell- 
lie  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  ])lacing  children  in  the 
Countv  Prison.  We  have  found  him  carino:  for  them  a?*  a 
father,  and  for  the  discharged  prisoners  his  ai)i>eals  are  ear- 
nest that  thev  do  ri<rht  and  never  return. 

We  have  seen  him  laboring  Avith  those  going  out  who, 
before  their  incarceration,  were  addicted  to  intoxicating 
drink.  He  ])raye<l  for  their  sobriety,  induced  them  to  sign 
the  ])ledge,  and  im|)ressed  them  with  the  importance  of 
alwavs  bein«:  sober. 

THE    SABBATH    AT    THK    PENITENTIARY    AND    COUNTY    PRISON. 

It  is  touching  as  it  is  commendable,  to  visit  these  institu- 
tions on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

In  the  Penitentiary  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ashton,  the  moral  instruc- 
tor, continues  his  excellent  syst<}m  of  having  service  in  eaeh 
cori'idor,  knowing  no  [jreference,  no  sectarianism,  no  cold 
formality,  but  everything  in  the  sjjirit  of  divine   charity, 
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sympathy,  love  and  thanksgiving.  It  is  intensely  religious, 
because  it  is  purely  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce,  at  the  Countv  Prison,  does  not  wearv  in 
hia  weekly  labors  in  providing  ministers  and  in  oflfering 
songs  of  praise.  It  is  affecting  to  be  present  and  find  the 
large  number  of  prisonei*s  uniting  in  hymns  with  their 
whole  souls,  and  then  expressing  their  thankfulness  from 
their  cells,  for,  although  they  hear  every  word,  they  do  not 
see  each  other. 

Services  of  this  same  judicious  character  are  held  at  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  give  eacli 
that  religious  food  desired  and  required,  without  on  the  one 
hand  destroying  religious  freedom,  or  on  the  other  intro- 
ducing bigotry  or  sectarianism. 

HOUSE   OF   CORRECTION. 

This  institution  located  near  Philadelphia  is  a  public 
benefaction. 

Edwin  A.  Merrick,  the  superintendent,  is  admirably  (quali- 
fied for  the  position  he  holds,  and  the  good  order,  economy 
and  real  beauty  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings,  prove  that 
attention  is  paid  to  these  requisites  of  a  reformatory  institu- 
tion. 

A  recent  visit  impressed  us  with  the  propriety  of  the  right 
the  managers  have  of  dis(^harging  an  inmate,  when,  in  their 
judgment,  it  would  benefit  the  person  so  discharged.  To  this 
we  would  add  the  paramount  importan(»e  of  having  very 
discreet  managers,  so  there  should  not  be  a  possibility. of 
undeserving  pei'sons  discharged  through  outside  influence, 
after  very  short  detention,  and  liable  to  almost  immediate 
recommitment.  AVe  felt  an  improvement  might  be  made  in 
giving  every  one  employment,  and  when  unemployed  to  have 
schools  or  reading.  We  saw  too  few  of  the  inmates  reading 
and  too  manv  idle. 

There  might  be  graded  punishments.  We  found  two 
young  women  in  dark  cells.  Wliy  not  begin  by  keeping  in 
their  cells,  depriving  of  books,  or  of  some  change  of  food, 
or  withholding  some  of  the  privileges  that  are  given  those 
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wlio  do  well  ?  In  the  lio^^pital  departmeut  we  felt  the  abrfencc 
ot*  pietiires.  Tt  is  a  relief  to  patients  to  see  something  on 
the  walls.     The  eves  tire  of  white  walls. 

The  House  of  Correotion  was  intended  to  be  an  intrnnedi- 
ate  place  between  tlui  almshouse  and  the  prison,  and  whilo 
it  is  certainly  a  valuable  institution  and  is  eondueted  witli 
marked  abilitv,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  there  may  Ik-  to<-» 
much  of  the  i>riri(>n  bolts  and  bars,  and  armed  guards. 

THE    PARDON    PRINCIPLE. 

Governor  Beirole,  of  Michigan,  seems  to  inidei-stand  the 
discrimination  requisite  in  prison  discipline. 

Tt  is  time  the  machinery-like  plan  of  treating  prisoners 
was  done  away  with.  lie  has  been  accused  of  granting 
pardons  by  wholesale,  and  lie  says  in  his  defence : 

From  my  experience  in  our  prisons,  where  I  have  devoted  much 
time,  I  earnestly  believe  that  there  are  200  men  in  our  prisons  to-day 
in  whose  cases  the  ends  of  justice,  botli  to  the  State  and  tlie  convicts, 
would  be  better  served  by  their  release.  There  are  many  young  men 
serving  out  sentences  for  no  other  crime  than  being  poor.  There  are 
rings  in  all  the  large  towns  in  our  State  that  arrest,  convict,  and  send 
to  prison,  ])ei*sons  tor  no  other  reason  than  to  make  business  for  con- 
stables, sheriffs,  and  justices,  that  a  small  sum  of  money  would 
release. 

REFORMS    PROPOSED — NO    TIME   SENTENCES. 

Among  the  conclusions  the  Prison  Society  has  reaclieil, 
aftor  years  of  (flose  and  practical  labor,  is  that  the  aloUtlon 
of  tltnc  ficnten-rs  would  promote  the  decrease  of  crime  and 
of  criminals.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  means  any 
hasty,  injudicious  or  speedy  discharge  of  prisoners — it  might 
rather  be  undei'stood  to  mean  their  longer  ret^intion.  Taking 
the  system  of  imprisonment  as  comprehending  the  three 
esssential  principles :  Heformafioii  of  the  criminal ;  the  Hfsti- 
tutf'on  of  the  trroiifi  coniinitted  ;  and  the  Protection  of  soc'uty^ 
there  is  evident  proi>riety  in  placing  the  prisoner  under  re- 
straint, and  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission  on  Diseharge  to 
satisfy  these  three  cardinal  principles. 

Some  might  add  the  objects — jmnishment  of  the  offender 
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and  an  example  to  society,  but  these  are  effects  of  the  three 
principles  astablisht»d,  and  deseribcd,  viz:  Kcforiaation, 
Restitution  and  Protection. 

We  are  the  friends  of  restraint,  we  are  tlie  enemies  of 
crime;  we  are  the  friends  of  the  human  beinir,  ewn  thoui^h 
he  be  a  criminal,  so  lono;  as  we  are  eo<rnizant  of  tlie  liabilitv 
to  err,  and  of  the  many  temptations  that  l)eset  the  i)athway 
of  life;  feeling  and  knowing  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  need  of  the  prayer  "  Forgive  us  our  del)ts  as  we 
forgive  our  debtora,"  and  "If  led  into  temptation  deliver  us 
from  evil." 

First  endeavor  to  reform  the  criminal,  for  thereby  there  is 
protection  to  society.  Xext  aim  to  have  the  wrong-doer 
make  restitution  for  the  wrong  committed,  for  thereby  he  is 
taught  the  value  of  property,  and  the  crime  is  atoned  for 
by  the  virtue  of  hard  labor,  and  of  overcoming  the  evil  by 
good ;  and  lastly  protect  society  by  allowing  the  reformed 
to  go  free  on  another  trial,  and  holding  the  unreformed  until 
there  is  imdoubted  evidence  that  it  is  safe  to  discharo-e. 

As  it  is  now,  the  sentence  is  pronounced  and  the  criminal 
must  work  it  out.  If  at  the  end  of  the  term,  be  that  long 
or  short,  he  can  say,  and  we  have  known  it  to  be  said, "'-  My 
time  is  up.  I  have  paid  the  penalty.  I  can  go  free,  and 
now  is  mv  time  to  have  reveuije  on  mv  ac'cusei's.  [  can  re- 
turn  to  my  old  associates  and  repeat  my  old  crimes."  Such 
a  person  is  not  fit  to  be  released,  and  yet  there  is  no  law  to 
hold  him.  If  he  forge,  steal,  burn,  tight  or  commit  any 
crime,  the  same  old  form  of  arrest,  hearing,  trial,  sentence 
and  commitment  must  be  gone  through  with,  at  an  expenw^ 
of  time  and  money,  and  afte?*  the  crime  has  l>een  commited 
and  the  community  injured.  This  is  not  protection  to 
society ! 

Our  plan  would  be  to  hold  that  prisoner,  and  to  let  him 
know  he  would  be  held  so  long  as  he  entertained  any  crimi- 
nal intent  or  showed  any  sign  of  contiimed  wickedness. 

On  the  other  hand  there  have  been,  and  are  now  prisoners 
who  show  unmistakable  signs  of  reformation.     The  present 
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warden  of  tlie  Eastern  Penitentiary,  as  well  as  his  pi 
cesser,  have  said  there  are  at  least  a  score,  and,  indeed,  tb 
may  be  more,  of  prisoners  serving  out  long  terms  who  are 
to  be  discharged,  and  it  would  do  them  good,  serve  th< 
families  and  protc^ct  society,  to  release  them. 

There  is  a  strength  in  putting  men  upon  their  honor  ai 
appreciating  their  resolutions  to  be  good,  that  is  not  servi 
by  holding  them  in  confinement  until  the  utt^^rmost  day 
their  sentence  is  filled,  but  which  is  furthered  by  manife^*^ 
ing  an  appreciation  of  their  truly  sincere  eftbrts  to  amen^ 
their  lives,  and  make  so  high  a  record  in  the  future  for  xme^ 
fulness  and  virtue,  as  to  blot  out  the  past.     This  is  protec- 
tion to  society,  and  in  the  line  of  restitution  for  the  wrong. 
These  principles  work  in  harmony  and  culminate  in  that 
reformation  which  is  in  fact  the  most  substantial  protection, 
as  well  as  the  best  lesson  for  the  community. 

The  objection  to  this  reform,  which  is  a  reform  that  is 
suggested  after  many  years  of  experience  and  of  careful  study, 
and  which  is  being  accepted  by  the  wisest  students  of 
prison  discipline,  is  that  there  may  be  deception  practised 
by  the  prisoners,  and  that  discharges  may  take  place  when 
not  deserved.  Our  reply  to  this  is,  that  while  we  are  often 
deceived,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  mistakes  occur- 
ring. Let  there  be  a  Onfunission  on.  Discharge^  composed  of 
those  most  familiar  with  the  prisoner — those  who  come 
in  almost  daily  contact  with  him,  and  who  can  watch  him 
at  all  times,  test  his  sincerity,  judge  of  his  work,  under- 
stand his  motives,  and  as  far  as  possible  decide  fairly.  This 
is  especially  a  concomitant  of  the  separate  and  individual 
treatment  system. 

No  other  svstem  so  well  admits  of  this  reform.  Should  a 
prisoner  gjain  his  discharge  by  pretending  to  be  good  :  that 
is,  should  he  practise  this  reformation  for  months,  ia  it  not 
possible  that  (jood^  the  strongest  and  best  element  of  our 
nature — that  part  of  our  being  which  is  the  divine — will 
assert  its  suprema(*y  and  take  so  strong  a  hold  as  to  reclaim 
and    regenerate!       Might    not    the    sequel    come   to   the 
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prisoner  who  was  trying  this  moral  force  of  goodness.     It 
jmi/s  to  he  good  ! 

Undoubtedly  of  the  two  positions,  this  or  the  stubborn 
one  of  holding  the  convict  till  the  expiration  of  his  sentence, 
irrespective  of  any  change  in  his  feelings,  his  action  or  his 
determination,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  decide  in  favor  of  this. 
Keep  the  hope  alive,  elevate  the  manhood  and  womanhood. 
**  Try,  try  again !" 

WORK — AN    ESSENTIAL    ELEMENT. 

Labor  is  a  blessino:  and  never  a  "  curse."  We  have  en- 
couraged  and  earnestly  recommended  every  prisoner  to  be 
given  work  of  some  kind. 

The  intelligent  administration  of  the  labor  principle  com- 
prehends not  only  employment,  but  that  employment  be 
useful,  remunerative  and  adapted  to  affording  a  livelihood  for 
the  prisoner  after  his  discharge. 

In  the  first  place  there  should  be  no  ''  contract  labor  "  in 
the  prison.  The  weltare  of  the  human  being  must  be  held 
superior  to  the  dollars  and  cents  question.  Whenever  the 
bone  and  muscle,  the  time  and  life  of  a  prisoner  are  hired 
out  on  contract,  it  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  a  <*(mtractor, 
and  that  contractor  will  aim  to  obtain  the  largt^st  returns 
jjossible  from  and  out  of  his  human  machine. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  growing  approval  of  this  position 
by  those  who  have  the  government  of  i)enal  institutions. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  "  Labor  is  the  corner  stone  of  social, 
civil  and  religious  i)rogress,  involving  every  eftbrt  to  lighten 
human  burdens,  to  alleviate  human  suftering,  and  to  secure 
the  onler,  comfort,  prosi)erity  and  happiness  of  the  peoj>le," 
then  it  becomes  an  educational  and  reformatory  factor  in 
prison  discipline,  and  it  seems  obligatory  upon  every  i)cni- 
tentiary,  prison  and  jail,  indeed  every  house  of  correction, 
house  of  refuge  and  similar  institutions,  to  provide  work 
for  the  inmates.  Next,  to  see  to  it  that  this  work  is  of  a 
kind  that  will  not  only  employ  the  hands  and  the  mind,  but 
will  be  teaching  an  industry  that  will  be  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  whether  in  or  out  of  prison. 
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In  the  Eastorn  IVnitontiary  thoro  is  a  oonunciulable  appli- 
cation of  this  ])rinciplo.  Almost  ovi^ry  {irisc)ner  is  omplovinl. 
The  pui'ijosc  is  to  irivo  work  to  cvorv  one  exerrisiiii^  tliuT 
oxc-olleiit  I'oature  in  the  individnal  treatment  svstom,  that  the 
character  of  work  hest  litttMl  to  the  ability  of  tjie  prisoiur 
will  he  furnished.  Sometimes  ]»risoners  are  uiven  a  cl»oi»v 
of  work,  ei^rtainly  a  (U'ference  that  must  he  apia-eciatcd  ami 
show  the  convict  that  liis  ri^^hts  and  his  i)referenccs  are  re- 
spected, and  this  reacts,  l)y  tlie  prisoner  taking  a  dee[KM' 
interest  in  his  work.  He  feels  a  desire  to  turn  out  i::eo«l 
work,  and  a  large  amount  of  it.  lie  loves  his  oeeupation 
and  becomes  attached  to  his  own  special  tools. 

That  occupations  should  be  varied  and  such  introiluced  as 
arc  not  in  excess  of  the  demand,  are  facts  that  have  been  made 
apparent.  The  great  object  should  be  to  teach  some  gotxl 
and  useful  trade,  and  to  produce  reliable  and  saleable  article>. 
True,  the  prisoner  had  better  l)e  employed,  even  if  the  result 
of  that  employment  be  burned  or  broken  up  the  next  hour. 
Hut  there  is  no  need  of  this,  wise  economists  of  labor,  will 
always  he  able  to  introduce  new  and  protituble  occupations. 
To  ensure  the  fullest  success  there  should  be  a  ''  Comwf-^^i  >n 
<ni  K'/ii/j/o'/fih  nt^'  attached  to  our  i)enal  institutions. 

This  conmiission  should  be  composed  of  disi^reet,  ex- 
perienced persons,  who  have  a  general  knowledge  of  busines> 
and  trades. 

There  should  be  especially  in  the  County  Prison  and  IFousi' 
()f  Correction,  more  attention  paid  to  the  employment  of  tin* 
prisoners. 

The  cry  has  bwMi  raise<l  by  the  outside  labor,  and  we  mean 
by  this  the  working  people,  that  the  prison  work  injures 
their  sales.  They  imagine  the  prices  are  so  much  less  that 
it  reduces  their  profits,  and  they  have  actually  gone  so  far  us 
to  prot4.»st,  (luring  this  year,  of  stxKiking  making  l)eing  intrr»- 
duced  into  the  Countv  Prison. 

'^riie  answer  to  this  is,  that  from  statistics  it  is  foun<l  the 
criminal  class  is  made  up  largely  of  those  jiersons  who  havt» 
never  been  taught  a  trade.  Some  pliK*es  this  is  as  high  as 
seventy-five  i)er  cent.     This  is  a  strong  argument  to  the  in- 
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trodiictiou  of  nuiimal  labor  in  the  primary  schools,  and  the 
increase  of  industrial  schools.     AVhero  there  is  a  knowledire 

of  a  trade,  and  that  trade  is  followed,  there  is  certainly  one 

ft 

ilanger  removed  to  the  commission  of  crime.  A  livini;-  can 
be  earned  and  the  mind  be  emph)yed  on  some  worthy  object. 
Tlie  further  answer  is,  and  to  this  we  call  the  attention  of 
the  working  man,  that  if  the  i»risonsare  depleted,  and  those 
wlio  arc  now  convicts  and  non-producers  were  at  work  and 
eaniintc  a  livinii:,  thev  would  be  in  turn  consumers,  and  tht^ 
more  consumers  we  have,  the  more  pros[^erity.  JJusy  i)eoi>le, 
money-making  people  are  spending  i)eoi»le:  they  create  wants 
and  tliey  supply  tliem.  Let  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institu- 
tutions  be  taught  trades,  and  when  they  are  discharged  let 
them  follow  them,  and  they  will  be  less  apt  to  be  recommit- 
ted. It  is  here  that  the  general  interest  of  the  workingraen 
will  be  served.     What  benefits  the  few,  benetits  all. 

It  is  WMse  to  so  regulate  the  products  of  the  prisons  that 
they  will  not  be  thrown  ujjon  the  market  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  thus  cut  prices  of  honest  labor. 

Mr.  C^assidv,  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiarv,  wiselv  rcijulates 
this.  First,  wliere  there  is  no  demand  for  certain  articles, 
he  curtails  the  manufacture  of  such  an<l  icives  others  that 
are  in  retpiest.  When  he  offei's  them  for  sale  tliey  do  not 
enter  directly  into  competition  with  outside  work.  They 
are  sold  for  what  they  are — prison  work.  It  is  not  ex- 
jiected  that  tlie  shoes  or  the  stockings,  or  the  cane  seated 
chairs,  or  mats,  or  anything  that  is  made,  will  in  all  cases 
be  e<pial  to  lirst-class  work.  The  work  of  even  beginners 
must  be  sold,  and  sold  for  just  what  it  is.  True,  first-class 
work,  and  often  that  which  is  su[>eri()r  is  tunie<i  out,  but 
then  care  is  observed  that  no  undo  conflict  is  made  with  the 
oateide  labor.  If  this  wise  discrimination  were  made  by  all 
wanlens  and  8ui)erintendent8,  and  if  the  workingman  knew 
the  true  philosophy  of  the  savhig  of  expense  to  him  by 
keeping  persons  out  of  prison,  he  would  not  object  to  pris- 
oners manufacturing  goods.  It  is  ])ut  a  small  matter  any- 
how as  eflecting  market  values. 

If  a  knowledge  of  trades,  of  the  formation  of  habits  of 
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industry  and  general  paying  employments  will  aid  in  pr^ 
venting  tTime,  and  hence  in  lessening  the  number  of  prison- 
ers, it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  there  will  be  less  expense  in 
conducting   penal    institutions.      This  expense  reacts  upon 
the  laboring  man.     lie  has  to  bear  his  proportion  in  keeiv 
ing  up  thuse  prisons,  and  therefore  in  the  economy  of  society, 
it  is  to  the  financial  interest  of  all,  and  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind and  the  true  prosperit}'  of  nations,  to  study  the  labor 
question,  to  keep  every  one  employed  and   to   give  every 
one  a  knowledge  of  trade  ;  and  we  mean  by  this,  esp)ecially 
that  which  is  agricultural  and  mechanical,  that  which  will 
create  something,  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
add  something  to  the  common  weal  and  wealth. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Brockway  offers 
some  interesting  suggestions  in  the  line  of  reform: 

John  J.  Lytle,  Elmira,  March  9th^  1885. 

riiihiclelphia,  Pa. 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  r)th,  I  beg  to  say,  there  is  a  State  Agent 
appointed  by  the  Superuitendent  of  the  three  States  Prisons,  Mr.  Isaac 
P.  Baker,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  but  his  duties  do  not  include  the  elischarged 
inmates  of  this  reformatory.  As  I  understand  it  his  duty  is  to  visit 
prisons  rei)eatedly,  holding  interviews  with  prisoners  soon  to  be 
released,  and  in  his  discretion  aid  them  in  securing  tools  in  addition  to 
the  funds  they  would  otherwise  receive.  I  do  not  attach  Very  much 
importance  to  his  work.  He  lias  a  small  amount  of  money  to  disburse, 
and  cannot  have  a  very  siccurate  knowledge  of  the  prisoners  he  aids, 
unless,  possibly,  he  follows  up  their  history  and  asceitains  whether 
the  aid  rendered  proves  to  be  serviceable  or  not,  I  think  his  compen- 
sation is  $25(K)  and  necessary  travelling  expenses,  and  the  whole 
amount  appropriated  does  not  differ  very  much  from  $5000.  There 
are  not,  1  believe,  any  county  agents. 

S|>eaking  now  of  the  discharge-prisoner  question,  as  it  relates  alone 
to  this  Reformatory,  you  will  remember  the  law  under  which  inmates 
are  committed  here,  does  not  limit  the  time  of  detention,  except  as  it 
is  limited  by  the  maximum  of  statutoiy  penalty  for  the  offense  for 
which  they  stand  convicted.  We  have  authority  to  release  condition- 
ally any  inmate,  and  in  case  he  violates  the  condition  of  his  release,  to 
arrest  and  return  him  to  the  dormisiliary  custody  within  the  Reform 
matory.  Under  this  law  and  system  a  place  of  employment  is  pro- 
vided for  every  inmate,  to  which  they  are  sent,  with  funds  sufficient 
to  pay  their  necessary  expenses,  and  a  little  more,  together  with  a 
resi)ectable  outfit  of  clothing.  Retaining  legal  control  over  them 
during  the  parole  i)eriod,  which  is  usually  about  six  months  (never 
less),  we  are  enabled  by  correspondence  with  themselves  and  their 
employers,  to  pretty  thoroughly  supervise  them.  This  supervision  is 
maintained  directly  from  the  Reformatory,  and  is  a  part  of  the  refor- 
mative custodial  treatment  provided  by  law,  and  intended  to  insure 
their  reasonably  safe  return  to  free  life  in  society  at  large.  There  is 
not  80  much  difficulty  in  providing  places  as  we  expected.    First,  the 
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stigma  of  States  Prison  (Ikwh  not  attach  in  the  same  degree  to  the  dis- 
charged inmates  ot  this  Keformatory,  and  there  is  a  growing  confi- 
dence in  our  discliarged  inmates,  attributabh^  to  the  good  behavior  of 
the  hirge  number  scattered  throngli  tlie  various  localities  of  tlie  siatr. 
When  an  inmate,  liaving  passed  througli  the  grades,  readies  eligibility 
for  parole,  which  involves  a  perfect  record  in  demeanoi',  lalH»r  and 
school  progress  fcT  at  least  twelve  months,  and  besides,  a  reiisonable 
confidence  that  lie  is  disposed  and  is  able  to  maintain  hims<*lf  i)ro»»erly, 
then  he  awaits  his  release  until  suitable  employment  is  secured.  While 
thus  waiting,  his  relatives  and  friends  have  special  incentive  to  exert 
themselves  for  him,  they  seeking  situations  for  the  inmate,  who  hus 
been  i>reviously  prepared  for  the  situation,  when  they  conmiunicate 
directly  with  the  officers  of  the  Keformatory.  You  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  interested  relatives  would  feel  that  every  delay  in  securing  a 
situation  was  an  additional  day  of  imprisonment  imposed  u])on  tiieir 
relative.     This  gives  them  si)ecial  activity. 

The  Reformatory  management  has  authority  under  the  law  to 
appoint  agents  and  pay  them  from  the  funds  of  the  Reformatory,  to 
supervise  paroled  prisoners,  but  we  have  not,  thus  far,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  except  in  the  large  cities,  and  in  only  one  instance  has 
the  agent  received  any  compensation.  Mr.  Cutter,  of  New  York 
City  Prison  Association,  is  jiaid  Sl-.r)0  per  month  for  liis  services.  It 
is  unquesti(mably  desirable,  however,  tliat  a  more  efficient  supei-vision 
should  be  had,  for  Mr.  Cutter  is  engaged  with  other  duties,  and  if  it 
were  not  f<n-  the  liability  that  any  agent  we  might  employ,  wo'ild 
sooner  or  later,  levy  tribute  upon  the  paroled  prisoners  as  a  con<lition 
of  their  continued  liberty,  we  should  'ere  this,  have  taken  action  in 
the  matter.  It  seems  necessary  that  any  agent  employed  by  us  in  a 
city  as  populous  as  New  York,  should  be  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  some  prison  society,  but  the  New  York  Prison  Association 
-was  reluctant  to  undertake  that  work.  AVhile  theoretically  we  are 
opix)sed  to  police  sui)ervision.  we  have  in  Buffalo  particularly,  enlisted 
tlie  Chief  of  Police  in  friendly  care  and  certification  of  such  men  Jis 
we  have  been  sending  to  that  city.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  sUite 
that  in  many  other  smaller  localities,  gentlemen  of  good  sUmding  and 
philanthropy,  have  kindly  consented,  as  a  matter  of  benevolence,  to 
aid  in  the  care  of  men  sent  to  them.  I  should  not  fail  to  mention  in 
this  connection  the  unusually  valuable  services  voluntarily  rendered 
by  ex-Mayor  Samuel  Booth,  of  Brooklyn,  who  receives,  encourages, 
and  supervises  any  sent  to  his  city.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
tures of  our  work  here  is  the  intelligent  and  hearty  interest  Mr.  Jiooth 
has  shown. 

Answering  now  your  tenth  question,  I  have  to  sjiy,  the  employer  is 
always  made  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  man  sent  to  his 
service. 

You  will  glean  doubtless  from  what  has  preceded,  that  T  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  principle  of  intelligent  aid  of  discharged  pri8(»ners, 
but  I  will  condition  it  upon  the  relation  of  legal  control  ui)oii  the 
pr>per  preparation  of  the  prisoner  for  release  previous  to  his  enlarge- 
ment, upon  the  knowledge  of  the  employer  of  his  character,  and  u])on 
the  rendering  of  such  aid  directly  from  the  prison  establishment  in 
which  the  prisoners  were  confined,  although  the  instrumentality  of 
agents,  paid  or  otherwise,  but  in  populous  localities  tlie  agents  should 
be  under  the  supervision  of  a  local  prison  societv,  and  not  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Z.  W.  BROCKWAY, 

General  Superintendent, 
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cnANr.E    OF   NAME   OF   SOCIETY. 

Through  tlic  year  considenition  has  boen  given  to  the  im- 
portance of  changing  tlie  name  of  the  Society  from  that  of 
tlie  IMiiladclphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public-  IVisons  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 

Tlie  principal  reasons  for  making  the  change  are :  The 
name  is  too  long.  Tliere  is  not  the  same  necessity  of  pn>- 
clainuns:  the  ''Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons'' 
now  as  there  was  one  hnndred  years  ago.  The  work  of  the 
Sociiety  has  told  favorablv  in  this  direction.  The  name 
*'  Philadelphia"  seems  to  be  too  local,  for  while  the  labors  of 
the  Society  extend  throughout  the  State  as  regards  caring  for 
the  i)risoners  that  are  sent  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  ami 
a  tceneral  interest  for  the  Pemisvlvania  system,  tliere  is  a 
misconception  of  the  scope  and  i>erhaps  a  limitation  of  the 
influence?  of  the  Societv,  because  it  is  named  after  a  city  in- 
stead  of  a  State. 

The  year  1887  being  the  centx?nnial  year  of  the  Society,  it 
was  thought  opi)ortune  to  submit  the  change  now  and  have 
the  necessary  legal  action  in  time. 

Therefore  the  following  initiatory  action  has  been  tiiken. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  1  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia. 

Of  December  Term,  1885.    No.  116. 

To  the  Honorable^  tht  Judges  of  the  said  Court : 

The  Petition  of 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 

OF  PuiiLic  Prisons  resfectfully^  represents 

That  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  the  6th  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1833,  the  petitioners  were  incorporated  a  corporation  according 
to  the  articles  and  conditions  set  forth  in  their  Charter,  a  copy  of 
which  is  hereto  annexed  ;  the  principal  oflice  of  the  said  corporation 
is  situated  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  ;  that  by  the  constitution  of 
the  said  corijoration,  duly  adopted,  it  is  provided  in  Article  IX  there- 
of that  no  alterations  shall  be  made  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
proposed  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  held  not  less  than  a 
month  previous  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations ;  that  at  a  stated 
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meeting  of  the  said  corporation,  duly  held  on  the  2*2d  day  of  Tenth 
month,  A.  D.  1885,  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  had 
been  duly  prop\>sed  at  a  stated  meeting  held  more  than  one  month 
previous.  ch!in(^in8^  tlie  name  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alle- 
▼iating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  ''  to  that  of  '*Tiie  Pexxstl- 
TANiA  Prison  Society"  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  also  adopted  : 

BBy)LVED,  That  the  officers  of  the  Society  are  hereby  authorized 
to  affix  their  signatures  and  the  seal  to  such  papers  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  procure  the  desired  change  of  name.'^ 

These  petitioners  therefore  pray  the  Court  to  make  such  change  of 
name  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided ;  and  if  no  sufficient  reason  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  to  decree 
that  the  name  of  the  said  corporation  shall  hereafter  be  ^^Tub 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,"  and  that  the  said  name  shall  be 
taken  to  be  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  said  corporation  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been  the  original  name  of  said  cor- 
poxBtlon. 

Witness  the  corporate  seal  of  said  Society. 

And  they  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
[•«AL]  EDWARD  TOWNSEND, 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Vice-PresidenL 

Becretary, 

City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  ps. 

John  J.  Lytle,  being  duly  affirmed  according  to  law,  says  that 
Edward  Townsend.  whose  name  is  signed  to  the  foregoing  petition, 
is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  this  deponent  is  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Pablic  Prisons ;  that  the  office  of  President  of  said  Society  is  now 
vacant;  that  this  deponent  was  personally  present  and  did  see  the 
common  or  corporate  seal  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  affixed  to  the  foregoing  petition  or 
application  as  and  for  the  act  and  deed  of  said  Society ;  that  the  seal 
so  affixed  is  the  common  or  corporate  seal  of  said  Society,  and  that 
the  said  Edward  Townsend,  Vice-President,  did  sign  the  said 
petition  as  such  in  the  presence  of  this  deponent,  and  the  name  of 
this  deponent  above  signed  in  attestation  of  the  due  execution  of  the 
said  application  is  of  this  deponent's  own  proper  hand-writing ;  and 
that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  petition  or  application  are 
true,  to  the  best  of  this  deponent's  information,  knowledge,  and 
belief.  JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 

Peraonally  appeared,  affirmed  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  Notary 
Pablic,  residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  this  24th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  1885.  Jno.  J.  Wilkinson, 

yotary  PuhVr. 
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Harrisburg,  Decembir  21^  1885. 

A.  Sydney  Biddle,  Esq., 

Ally,  for  ^^Philada,  S)ciety  for  Alleviating  the 

Miseries  of  Public  i^riso)i«,"  Philcuielphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  : 

Yours  of  the  19th  inst.  to  hand,  notifying  this  Department  that 

an  application  would  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  1, 

of  Fhilada.  County,  on  the  26th  inst.,  for  a  decree  changing  the  name 

of  the  ^'  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 

Prisons"  to  the  *' Pennsylvania  Prison  Society."     The  notice 

has  to-day  been  filed.       This  Department  has  no  objection  to  the 

change. 

For  J.  B.  NILES,  And.  Genl 

Respectfully, 

R.  S.  FRAZER, 


115.        D.,  '85. 
C.  P.  No.  1. 

He  Petition  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Allevialing  the  Miur^B  cf 

Public  Prisons  for  change  of  name. 

And  now,  the  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1885,  the  within  peti- 
tion having  been  exhibited  to  the  Court,  upon  exanimation  thereof 
it  is  found  that  the  change  of  name  therein  prayed  for  is  lawful  and 
does  not  conllict  with  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  it  appearing  that  notice  of  this  application  has  been  sent 
to  the  Auditor  General  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  ordered  that  notice 
of  said  change  of  name  and  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition  be 
published  for  three  weeks  in  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
in  this  county. 

Filed  December  26th,  1885. 

Jas.  W.  Fletchkr,  Pro.  Prothy. 
A.  Sydney  Biddle, 

For  Petitioners, 
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REFORMATORIES. 

[Contributed.] 

In  the  State  of  New  York  at  Elmira,  there  is  an  institu- 
tion established  known  as  a  Reformatory.  Its  object  is  to 
receive  convicts  sentenced  cither  to  State  Prisons,  or  ex- 
changed from  State  Prisons,  or  sent  from  the  Reformatory 
to  State  Prisons,  as  special  circumstances  may  justify.  The 
mode  of  discipline  adopted  for  these  convicts  is  based  on  a 
theory  that  certain  individuals  can  bo  reformed  by  means 
that  are  addressed  to  the  mental  capacity,  stimulating  them 
to  better  life,  elevating  them  in  their  own  appreciation,  and 
giving  direction  to  their  energies  to  improve  their  characters 
and  become  honest  citizens.  These  convicts  edit  and  print 
a  Reformatory  newspaper  or  periodical  devoted  to  general 
news  and  the  Reformatory.  They  have  lectures,  they  are 
educated,  and  they  work.  A  history  is  kept  of  most  of  the 
convicts  from  the  time  of  their  release. 

It  is  a  prison,  a  congregate  prison,  but  the  prisoners  are 
selected  from  the  class  of  convicts  to  be  sent  to  Sing  Sing, 
Auburn,  or  Clinton  prisons.  It  may  be  called  the  select 
school  for  crime  punishment.  What  results  have  come  out 
of  this  system  are  yet  unknown.  So  long  as  the  present 
distinguished  gentleman  who  is  the  superintendent  has  the 
control  of  the  institution,  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  accu- 
rate information  on  the  subject  of  the  real,  practical  benefits 
that  are  derived  from  the  svstem  he  administers.  He  is 
devoted  to  his  pet  theory  and  his  plan  of  carrying  it  out. 
Able,  estimable,  and  impulsive,  he  rather  believes  that  is, 
which  ought  to  be.  It  is  natural.  It  is  the  hope  which 
animates.  It  is  expectation  which  is  to  become  realization. 
How  much  of  faith  lies  underneath,  is  not  so  emphatically 
apparent. 

Such  an  institution  is  an  advance,  a  very  decided  advance 
on  the  New  York  State  Prison  system.  A  more  indefensible 
system  does  not  exist  than  what  is  known  as  a  congregate 
contract  convict  labor  Penitentiary.  It  is  a  blot  on  every 
phase  of  Christian  civilization. 
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Tlie  Elniira  Reformatory  is  therefore  an  improvemeiii. 
It  must  be  so  considered,  and  its  developments  must  be 
watched  with  deep  interest  by  all  penologists. 

But  we  are  not  now  condemning  the  Elmira  Reformatory. 
Our  views  as  to  Reformatories  are  far  beyond  what  is  even 
claimed  for  Elmira. 

A  Reformatory  should  be  confined  to  the  young,  incorri- 
gible waifs,  uncared  for,  untrained  and  ignorant,  who  with- 
out parental  care,  without  oversight,  are  tending  to  a  course 
of  life  which  will  make  them  criminals. 

A  Reformatory  is,  and  should  be,  a  preventive  not  a  pum- 
tive  place  of  instruction.  None  should  be  admitted  to  its 
care  who  have  been  incarcerated  or  confined  in  a  prison. 
It  is  to  prevent,  not  to  punish  crime. 

A  Reformatory  should  have  neither  bars  nor  bolts,  keys 
or  locks,  to  conlBne  in  custody  its  inmates.  No  corporeal 
restraint  should  hold  the  inmates.  It  should  be  a  school, 
in  which  so  much  can  be  done  for  these  young  creatures  as 
to  make  them  comprehend  it  is  a  home,  a  home  where  a 
parental  government  will  give  them  the  advantages  which 
for  want  of  a  natural  home  they  never  would  get. 

Obtain  a  farm  of  200  acres.  Build  ten,  twenty  small 
houses  and  other  needed  buildings  on  it.  Make  each  house 
accommodate  ten  boys.  Let  these  ten  keep  their  house 
clean,  cook  their  food,  sleep  there,  have  a  room  for  reading 
and  repose  and  retirement.  Let  each  house  select  its  own 
chief  boy  as  general  superintendent.  Teach  the-se  lx)y8 
agriculture,  farming,  care  of  stock,  garden  work,  flower 
culture,  horseshoeing,  harness-making,  wheelwright  work, 
shoemaking.  Have  a  general  school  for  educational  ])ur- 
jx)ses.  Let  the  superintendent  and  matron  be  the  father 
and  mother  of  these  boys.  Select  competent  persons  as 
instructors  who  have  a  deep,  unselfish  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  institution.  Train  these  boys  to  understand  that  an 
honest  life,  \vith  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  both  sup- 
port and  manhood,  is  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  cared 
for.     That  it  is  not  a  prison,  but  a  school.     So  that  in  their 
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after  lives  they  will  never  be  charged  with  having  been  in 
St  prison,  or  a  refuge,  or  a  place  where  incarceration  was  the 
badge  of  their  servitude. 

Is  this  Utopian?  There  are  several  such  institutions. 
In  France  they  exist,  producing  the  most  wonderful  results, 
[t  is  most  extraordinary  what  has  been  done  at  Mettray, 
near  Tours. 

M.  de  Metz,  a  lawyer,  and  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Tri- 
bunal of  the  Seine,  abondoned  his  profession  and  official 
duties,  and  established  a  Reformatory  at  Mettray.  The 
system  introduced  was  simply  parental  government.  It  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution which  will  fully  explain  its  character  in  this  article. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  in  fact,  exactly  what  we  have 
herein  attempted  to  outline.  It  is  a  school,  not  a  prison. 
It  is  for  the  young.  It  deals  to  prevent  crime,  not  to  punish 
it-     In  a  word  it  is  a  real  Reformatory. 

A  word  or  two  from  reliable  statistics  will  best  tell  the 
story  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  this  Reformatory. 
Up  to  December  31st,  1872,  4,396  boys  were  sent  to  "  The 
Colony."  Of  these  859  were  offspring  of  parents  convicted 
of  crime;  380  from  adulterous  relations  or  concubinage; 
689  were  illegitimate ;  293  were  foundlings ;  584  were  born 
of  second  marriages ;  831  were  whole  orphans. 

Up  to  December  31st,  1872,  3104  had  been  discharged. 
1593  became  agriculturists;  707  mechanics;  694  soldiers; 
110  seamen.  Four  earned  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Twenty- four  earned  the  military  medal,  five  became 
officers ;  344  married  and  have  families. 

From  other  statistics  we  find  that  during  the  first  year 
Mettray  was  opened,  the  number  of  cases  of  "  relapsing 
juvenile  delinquents,"  fell  from  seventy-five  per  cent,  to 
foarteen  per  cent ,  and  in  1871  the  percentage  was  4J^  per 
cent. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  late  report  from  this 
Reformatory,  but  we  know  that  it  is  fully  maintaining  its 
bigh  character.    Several  like  institutions  have  been  estab- 
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lished  with  the  best  results,  in  Europe,  but  not  one  in  any 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiarj 
some  j'ears  ago  reported  to  the  Legislature  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  State  Schools  for  juvenile  outcasts  or  in- 
corrigibles,  to  take  the  place  of  Houses  of  Refuge  or  prisons 
for  this  class  of  the  young.  Without  then  any  knowledge 
of  the  place  of  Mattray,  the  system  suggested  was  the 
same. 

A  Reformatory  for  the  young  is  now  a  most  pressing  need. 
There  can  be  no  more  distressing  sight,  than  daily  and 
nightly  to  see  in  our  city  streets  lads  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  years,  who  seem  to  be  wholly  without 
any  restraining,  governing,  controlling  influence  for  good. 
Likely  without  homes,  free  to  go  and  do  what  idleness  sug- 
gests; their  course  is  a  vagabond  life,  ending  in  convict 
punishment.     Let  us  have  a  real,  genuine  Reformatory. 


OPINIONS  WITHOUT  A  BASIS. 

[Contributed.] 

It  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  many  of  the  opinions  expressed  on  special  sociological 
questions,  are  without  any  ascertained  basis.  It  is  easy  to 
surmise  or  conjecture.  This  road  to  a  conclusion  is  free 
from  the  toil  of  travel.  To  express  an  opinion,  is  regarded 
jis  a  certificate  of  some  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Like  a 
ticket  of  admission  to  a  scientific  lecture,  it  presumes  the 
holder  is  informed  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  discourse. 

But  opinions  on  these  questions  to  be  valuable,  must 
result  from  some  study  of  the  principles  involved.  At  least 
the  reason  must  be  engaged  either  in  investigating  causes 
or  elucidating  the  proofs  and  effects.  There  must  be 
knowledge  attained  by  refiection,  experience  or  from  teach- 
ings. Yet  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  that  opinions  are 
but  the  crudest  guesses.  How  often  is  it  that  excellent  men 
are  free  to  declare  what  they  assume  to  be  facts,  when  the 
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very  foundations  on  which  facts  rest  are  wholly  unknown  to 
them.  They  never  believed  it  necessary  to  seek  for  causes 
when  they  were  talking  about  consequences,  for  they 
assumed  these  consequences  were  self-created,  self-existing 
facts,  without  antecedents.  Necessarily  opinions  so  formed, 
if  they  were  formed,  are  without  value. 

Just  now  very  much  is  being  said  about  crime,  criminals 
and  punishment.  Within  a  very  limited  circle  these  ques- 
tions are  attracting  attention.  Able  men  are  writing  and 
talking  on  these  subjects  with  an  earnest  desire  to  know 
exactly  on  what  line  of  investigation  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation can  be  had. 

There  are  theories  as  to  crime  and  its  punishment  which 
have  not  been  examined  with  any  serious  intent  to  deduce 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  true  merits  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  Generally,  it  is  considered  that  an  offender  is  con- 
victed and  sent  to  prison,  and  that  ends  the  matter.  Why 
ask  any  more  questions?  Crime  has  been  punished.  The 
man  is  in  jail.  What  else  is  there  in  the  subject.  Find  a 
prison  to  hold  him  safely,  make  him  work,  support  himself, 
save  cost  to  the  public,  that  is  the  end,  the  finale.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  a  very  large  majority  of  people,  who  base  it 
on  the  line  of  reasoning,  or  rather  unreasoning,  whicli  is  so 
superficial  as  to  be  ridiculous.  Yet  it  is  unchallenged  almost 
in  the  everyday  way  of  treating  public  (juostions. 

It  would  likely  astonish  an  intelligent  man,  who  has 
yielded  to  this  course  of  formulating  an  oi)inion  on  crime 
and  punishment,  that  there  are  at  least  twenty  causes  which 
have  resulted  in  the  crimes  of  which  persons  are  convicted, 
causes,  of  which  crime  was  the  direct  consequence.  It 
^  would  quite  as  much  disturb  his  equanimity  to  know  tliat 
these  causes  were  the  offspring  of  social  organisms.  That 
society,  the  aggregate  of  people  in  a  community,  was  the 
inducing  or  seducing  agent  of  the  crimes  for  which  its 
members  were  sent  to  prison. 

Man,  it  is  said,  is  a  free  agent,  and  how  then  can  society 
force  or  induce  him  to  commit  crime,  if  lie  was  honest  ? 
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This  is  a  serious  subject  to  discuss.  It  is  demonstrately  true 
nevertheless.  To  demonstrate  it  to  be  true,  must  follow  the 
line  of  investigation  that  all  science  establishes  to  declare, 
a  demonstration  from  exact  premises.  You  cannot  guess 
at  it.  Mere  assertion  is  no  proof.  Take  the  Baconian  rule 
of  logical  investigation  and  prove  it. 

From  particulars  to  generals  that  is  the  safe  course. 

The  very  first  facts  to  be  obtained  are  the  number  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime  in  any  given  community.     The  age, 
the  school  instruction,  the  trade  knowledge,  the  parental 
government,  the  early  associations,  the  tastes,  habits,  capa- 
city, the  amusements,  the  inclinations,  the  submission  to 
restraint  in  any  industrial  avocation.     If  idle,  why?    And 
how  idle  time  was  disposed  of.      Inherited   physical  and 
mental  traits  or  taints,  these  are  essential  enquiries.     These 
facts  must  be  carefully  obtained.     After  1000  cases  are  thus 
critically  examined,  what  is  most  likely  to  be  shown,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  formulate  these  facts  into  a  tabulated  state- 
ment.   This  is  the  best  form  of  submitting  them. 

Here  you  have  something  that  is  true.  Here  you  can  at 
least  discover  what  tends  to  induce  crime,  or,  from  what 
antecedent  conditions  crime  comes  as  their  direct  conse- 
quence. 

But  the  examination  of  a  1000  casesof  a  year  must  be  com- 
pared with  1000  cases  in  former  years. 

This  is  very  easily  obtained.  The  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary has  fifteen  years  of  such  tables,  published  yearly,  and 
by  which  the  best  information  is  secured  on  this  branch  of 
crime. 

Let  every  State  penitentiary  in  the  diflferent  States  take 
the  same  course.  If  it  is  done  as  it  should  be,  with  an 
earnest,  sincere  desire  to  give  information,  or  a  standard  of 
formulation  of  these  facts  adopted  by  all  penitentiaries,  in 
five  years  a  body  of  facts  would  be  prepared  that  would  be 
of  the  very  highest  importance  in  considering  crime  and 
punishment.  Suppose  it  could  be  shown  that  sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  young  offenders  on  first  conviction  had  a  public 
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school  instruction,  for  say  throe  years,  and  but  five  percent, 
ever  learned  any  trade  or  handicraft  business,  or  were  sub- 
jected in  their  early  youth  to  any  good  influences  at  home, 
what  effect  would  such  facts  have  on  the  inducements  to 
crime? 

Or  if  it  could  be  proved  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  first 
offenders  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  were  tainted  with 
consumption  or  venereal  diseases,  how  would  such  condi- 
tions tend  to  crime? 

Should  it  appear  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  convicts  under 
fifty  years  of  age  had  mental  disease,  would  that  fact  indi- 
cate the  proximate  or  remote  cause  of  crime? 

These  figures  are  therefore  of  vast  importance  in  con- 
sidering crime  and  punishment.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  population  out  of  which  these  convicts  come  are  cities 
on  the  seaboard,  or  towns  in  the  neighborhood. 

Then  to  these  facts  add  the  list  of  crimes  committed. 
Out  of  this  list  much  information  can  be  had. 

If  the  crime  is  one  to  be  perpetrated  by  skill  and  intelli- 
gence, it  may  be  denominated  a  crime  of  education.  So,  a 
careful  examination  of  these  developments  will  give  a  far 
better  insight  into  crime  and  punishment  than  any  other 
line  of  investigation.  Besides,  if  such  an  investigation 
should  prove  that  out  of  a  given  1000  cases  not  five  per 
cent,  are  mechanics,  trained,  taught  mechanics,  would  tliat 
not  prove  that  mechanical  knowledge  prevents  crime. 

Again,  if  out  of  these  1000  crises  five  per  cent  are  shown 
to  have  been  convicted  for  crimes,  to  commit  which  an 
education,  that  is  a  mental  instruction  of  a  high  grade  was 
necessary,  then  it  would  be  seen  that  the  causes  of  these 
crimes  were  governed  by  intelligence.  Family  discords 
drive  to  crime.  Children  with  step-fathers  fail  often  to 
receive  proper  home  control,  and  crime  comes  out  of  such 
want  of  home  government. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  direct  attention  to  the  sources 
from  which  such  information  can  be  had  on  which  to  base 
opinions  that  mean  something  when  expressed. 
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It  is  high  time  that  those  who  propose  to  be  interested  in 
crime,  its  causes  and  its  punishment,  should  understand 
that  these  subjects  demand  careful  study  before  opinions  in 
regard  to  them  are  expressed  without  knowledge. 


PRACTICAL  PHILANTHROPY. 

[Contributed.] 

There  is  a  class  of  people  which  seems  to  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  philanthropist  includes  every  effort 
to  deserve  it. 

The  sweet,  self-complaisant  smile  that  distends  the 
feature  of  the  face  of  these  philanthropists,  is  a  study  for 
the  artist. 

^hese  individuals  gather  at  meetings  where  the  flow  of 
words  from  all  the  orators  is  laudatory  of  meaningless 
generalities,  on  fellow  man,  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and 
how  the  miserable,  poor,  the  vagabond  and  the  criminal 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  great  humanity  which  directs 
attention  to  them.  The  meeting  then  adjourns  in  a  halo 
of  philanthropy. 

This  is  all  very  well.     It  is  at  least  harmless. 

Yet  there  is  another  philanthropy  that  is  quiet,  undemon- 
strative and  efiective. 

This  is  practical  philanthropy.  When  the  object  is  dis- 
covered for  which  a  pressing  need  exists  for  real  help,  then 
the  practical  way  of  giving  aid  is  at  once  suggested.  If  tlie 
suggestion  is  adopted,  and  good  common  sense  controls  the 
method  for  help,  substantial  benefit  is  conferred. 

One  of  the  methods  by  which  the  practical  philanthropist 
can  effectively  work  is  to  help,  aid  and  assist  prisoners  on 
their  discharge  from  prison.  Now  do  not  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  every  discharged  prisoner  deserves  aid  or  assist- 
ance. Very  far  from  it.  There  are  many  prisoners  who  are 
so  intensely  vicious  that  no  kindness  can  be  addressed  to  them 
with  any  ix)ssible  benefit.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  good  that  human  judgment  can  devise.     But  there  are 
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other  prisoners  who  can  be  saved  from  evil,  by  the  assist- 
ance, on  their  regaining  their  liberty,  which  a  practical 
philanthropy  can  give  them. 

To  reach  this  object,  we  believe,  after  miiny  years  of  ex- 
perience, a  society  should  be  formed  for  the  only  purpose  of 
giving  immediate  assistance  to  such  deserving  prisoners, 
who  after  serving  their  first  sentence  for  their  first  crime, 
extremely  need  their  helping  hand. 

The  Society  of  The  Helping  Haiul^  for  the  class  we  have 
described  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  work  it  ought  to 
do. 

This  practical  philanthropy  will  bring  forth  its  own 
fruit.  It  has  the  sanction  of  a  great  existing  need.  It  has 
the  promise  of  divine  favor.  It  has  in  store  for  it,  that 
divine  blessing  which  is  eternal  on  tlio  pure  faith  of  real 
Christianity.  Who  will  then  begin  the  work  of  organizing 
The  Helping  Hand  Sonet g  for  Pi^ddical  Philtnithro-pyf 
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Dr.     Henrt   M.  Laino,  Treasurer,  in  accoant  with  "The  Philadelphia 
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HENRY  M.  1^1N(J,  Treas. 
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Philadelphia  J  1st  mo.  25,  1886. 

Having  this  day  examined  the  account  of  Henry  j 

M.  Laing,  Treasurer,  I  And  it  correct,  showing  ten  i 

hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents  , 

as  balance  on  hand ;  also  a  balance  of  seven  hundred  I 

and  forty-nine  dollars  and  eighty  cents  on  the  Bar- : 

ton  Fund.  i 

JABF:Z  wood.  Auditor. 

PniLADBLPlllA,  3d  mo.  11th,  1880. 
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^ennsylyania  ^ijison  Society 

(LATELY  CALLED  THE  PHIUDELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING 

THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS,) 


^o.  1602  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


At  a  Staled  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "  The 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society/'  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
First  month  (January)  20^,  1887,  the  Editorial  Board,  (ap^ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Journal  and  papers,  and  the 
Annual  Report^  consisting  of  Alfred  H.  Ix)ve,  John  J. 
Lytle,  Jabez  Wood,  John  H.  Dillingham,  and  Mrs.  F.  P. 
NichoijSON,  presented  the  draft  of  the  Annual  Report,  which, 
being  read  by  the  Chairman,  was  approved  by  the  Committee,  and 
directed  to  be  laid  before  tlie  ensuing  m^ing  of  the  Society. 

At  the  One  Hundredth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  held 
First  month,  27th,  1887,  the  Report  was  presented  by  Alfred 
H.  Love,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and  ap- 
proned,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it,  to  have 
one  thousand  copies  printed,  with  authority  to  make  such  altera 
ations  and  additions  as  they  might  think  proper  ;  and  they  were 
also  authorized  to  distribute  the  Report. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary, 

JOHN  J.  L  YTLE,  Secretary. 


NOTE. — Persons  receiviag  the  Journal  are  invited  to  correspond  with  end 
■•nd  eny  publicetions  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles  for  the 
Jonrnal  to  ALFRED  H.  LOVE,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  azg  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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out  the  state. 
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tto'W'ii  MKK  W.  WAi/rKii.  17J9  North  'iM  Street,  is  Agent  for  the  County  l*ri»on,  ap- 
pointeil  by  the  Trison  S^M.-iety. 


JOURNAL   OF   PRISON    DISCIPLINE. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF  THE   PENNSYLVANIA 
PRISON    SOCIETY   (LATELY   CALLED  THE   PHILADEL- 
PHIA   SOCIETY    FOR    ALLEVIATING    THE 
MISERIES   OF   PUBLIC   PRISONS. 


In  a  good  old  age. — Gren.  xv.,  15. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  privilege  of  celebrating  a  centennial  an- 
niversary is  accorded  to  any  association. 

Especially  is  this  trae  when  the  bond  of  union  and  the  pledge 
of  membership  are  simply  for  the  good  of  others,  without  per- 
sonal reward  or  honor. 

It  is  a  boon  for  which  we  acknowledge  our  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  all,  and  to  our  worthy  predecessors,  who  with  heroic 
philanthropy  and  unabated  zeal,  organized  and  transmitted  un- 
sullied, this  wonderful  work  of  benevolence,  which  was  begun 
on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1787,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
heralded  with  the  quotation  from  high  authority : 

^'I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me."  ''And  the 
King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  organization  was  on  the 
2d  day  of  February,  1776,  when  a  society  was  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia under  the  name  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  As- 
sisting Distressed  Prisoners."  The  following  named  persons 
were  at  the  same  time  elected  managers  till  the  ensuing  Septem- 
ber, viz. :  Jo9eph  Allen^  Christopher  Marshall,  Christopher  Lud- 
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mck,  Isaac  HoweU,  Richard  Wells,  Benjamin  Shoemaker ,  J<h 
seph  PaschaU,  Benjamin  MarshaUj  Joseph  Stanshwryy  Benjamk 
PouUney,  Richard  HumphreySy  wd  Samuel  Sansam;   and  for 
Treasurer,  Thomas  Moore.     Many  persons  became  members  by 
an  annual  contribution  of  ten  shillings,  and  many  prisoners 
received  seasonable  relief;  but  in  September  of  the  following 
year  the  British  army  entered  the  city  and  took  possession  of 
the  gaol,  and,  after  an  existence  of  nineteen  months  the  Society 
was  dissolved.     The  abuses  which  prompted  such  an  organiza- 
tion at  that  time  were  probably  of  the  same  character  with  those 
which  were  stirring  up  the  sympathies  of  Howard  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  for  although  the  criminal  laws  of  Eng- 
land (under  which  an  average  of  t>vo  thousand  thieves  were 
hung  annually,  and  the  bodies  of  twenty  were  to  be  seen  sus- 
pended on  one  gibbet)  had  been  essentially  modified,  there  were 
still  revolting  cruelties  practiced,  and  enormous  abuses  of  judi- 
cial power  tolerated. 

Peace  being  restored — and  how  forcible  is  the  proof  that 
nothing  of  a  reformatory  character  grows  when  war  rages — ^the 
present  society  was  organized. 

It  is  no  small  responsibility  as  it  is  no  empty  gratificatioD,  to 
be  permitted  in  1887,  the  hundredth  year  from  the  date  of  the 
organization,  to  be  the  messengers  of  this  record. 

We  are  to  be  r^arded  as  l^atees  of  a  movement  for  the  care 
and  reformation  of  the  prisoner  and  the  elevation  and  protec- 
tion of  society. 

In  paying  a  deserved  tribute  of  respect  to  the  founders  and 
earliest  members  of  the  Prison  Society,  the  oldest  Society  of  the 
kind  that  we  know  of  in  the  world,  and  in  quoting  names,  which 
will  interest  all  as  they  stand  out  in  history  as  the  pioneers  in 
penal  reform  and  the  representative  men  of  a  great  philanthrop- 
ic city,  we  do  not  mean  to  overlook  that  mead  of  praise  which 
belongs  to  the  long  line  of  true  noblemen,  who  transmitted  the 
work  on  through  generation  to  generation,  until  we  became  the 
recipients. 

We  have  the  original  Constitution,  Minute  Book  and  BoIL — 
We  find  there  were  present  at  the  first  meeting  the  following. 


i 


The  Fibst  Organization. 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  growth  and  good  name  of 
Philadelphia  will  recognize  in  these  names  those  who  gave  char- 
acter  and  prosperity  to  the  city : 


Benjamin  Hash, 
John  Swanwicky 
John  Morrison^ 
Thomas  Harrison, 
Tench  Coxe, 
Zachariah  Ponlston, 
Thomas  Lloyd, 
Joseph  Moore, 
William  Kogers, 
JohnKaighn, 
James  Whiteall, 
Bichard  Wells, 
Thomas  Wistar, 
Jacob  Shoemaker, 
Isaac  Parrish, 
William  I>ane, 
Thomas  Rogers, 
Samuel  P.  Griffitts, 
Francis  Baily, 


Joseph  James, 
Charles  Marshall, 
John  Olden, 
Caleb  Lownes, 
Thomas  Parkinson, 
John  Morris, 
Rt.  Rev.  William  White, 
Dr.  Henry  Helmuth, 
Dr.  John  Jones, 
Dr.  William  Shippen, 
Dr.  Grerardus  Clarkson, 
Jonathan  Penrose, 
Lawrence  Sickle, 
John  Baker, 
James  Reynolds, 
Dr.  Greorge  Duffield, 
Benjamin  Wynkoop, 
George  Krebs. 


As  signers  to  the  Constitution,  evidently  the  first  day  of  its 
adoption,  we  find  the  following  names,  many  of  them  identified 
with  the  reputation  of  this  city  and   state : 


Thomas  Wistar, 
Henry  Drinker, 
William  White, 
Nicholas  Collins, 
Robert  Blackwell, 
James  Pemberton, 
William  Rogers, 
John  Redman, 
Samuel  Magau, 
Ashbel  Green, 
Charles  Marshall, 


Wm.  Mcllhenny, 
Pattison  Hartshome, 
William  Ashby, 
Joseph  Cowperthwait, 
Benj.  Homor, 
William  Hall, 
John  Riley, 
Thomas  Dobson, 
Josiah  Hewes, 
F.  Henry, 
Ch.  Helmuth, 
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Benjamin  Bush, 
Samuel  P.  Griffitts, 
Thomas  Harrison, 
Benjamin  Thaw, 
Ellis  Yamall, 
Jos.  Parker  Norris, 
Grcorge  Krebs, 
Richard  Wistar, 
Caleb  Carmalt, 
Joseph  Crukshank, 
Isaac  Parrish, 
Samuel  Coates, 
John  Evans, 
Jacob  Shoemaker, 
John  James, 
John  Connelly, 
Z.  Poulson,  Jr., 


W.  Rawle, 
Samuel  Pleasants, 
Ebenezer  Large, 
Christr.  Marshall, 
Thos.  Parker, 
James  Starr, 
John  Baker, 
John  Gardner, 
John  Starr, 
Robert  Bethell, 
J.  Dorsey, 
Benj.  Say, 
Jeremiah  Warder, 
Jeremiah  Parker, 
Wm.  Mcllhenney,  Jr., 
D.  C.  Claypoole, 
EUiston  Perot 


We  cannot  tell  whether  any  of  the  following,  which  we  select 
from  quite  a  number  of  members,  signed  their  names  the  first 
meeting  or  not. 

The  Constitution,  however,  records  their  names. 


Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thos.  Stewardson, 
James  Gibson, 
William  8hip})en, 
C.  Wistar,  Jr., 
Wm.  Garrigues, 
James  Abercrombie, 
Mathew  Carey, 
Joseph  Parrish, 
John  Bacon, 
Israel  W.  Morris, 
John  Morton,  Jr., 
Benjamin  Paxson, 
Thomas  Bradford,  Jr., 
Joseph  Keen, 
Nicholas  Wain,  Jr., 


Job  B.  Remington, 
James  P.  Parke, 
Reuben  Haines, 
Thos.  Shipley, 
B.  H.  Yamall, 
Bartholomew  Wistar, 
John  C.  Lowber, 
Robert  H.  Smith, 
Israel  Maule, 
Abrm.  L.  Pennock, 
Thos.  Wood, 
James  Wood, 
James  B.  Thompson, 
Joseph  Wayne, 
James  Fussell, 
Samuel  Robbies, 
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Roberts  Vaux, 
Edward  Randolph^  Jr., 
Wm.  Bradford, 
Elihu  Pickering, 
Joseph  M.  Paul, 


Philip  Garrett, 
Samuel  R.  Wood, 
Samuel  Lippincott, 
George  Williams, 
R.  Stockton. 


Joseph  Evans, 

At  this  point  we  come  to  the  name  of  our  late  president,  James 
J.  Barclay,  and  we  know  he  signed  in  1819,  and  of  whose  life 
and  services  we  gave  a  careful  synopsis  in  our  Journal  of  1886. 
From  this  period  we  may  be  permitted  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
many  whose  signatures  are  found  upon  the  time-marked  pages 
of  the  Constitution,  viz.: 


Benjamin  H.  Coates, 
E.  Ponlson, 
Edward  Tarnall, 
Edward  Needles, 
Franklin  Bache, 
Wm.  B.  Reed, 
Jesper  Harding, 
Joseph  S.  Kite, 
George  M.  Wharton, 
Thomes  Earp, 
Robert  Hare,  Jr , 
Joseph  Patterson, 
Thomas  U.  Walter, 
Isaac  Parrish, 
Blakey  Sharpless, 


Jeremiah  Willits, 
Thomas  Scattergood, 
M.  L.  Dawson, 
John  M.  Ogden, 
Wm.  D.  Kelley, 
Edward  Townsend, 
Charles  B.  Trego, 
Wm.  J.  Mullen, 
J.  Livingston  Erringer, 
C.  D.  Cleveland, 
J.  M.  Whitall, 
Wm.  L.  Edwards, 
Topliff  Johnson, 
Thomas  Bobbins, 
Rene  Guillou. 


This  brings  us  to  the  early  part  of  1830.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  the  list  of  members  at  the  concluding  pages  of  tliis 
volume  of  the  Journal. 

The  earliest  appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  prisoners  and 
prison  reform,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  dated 
August  16th,  1787,  and  signed  by  William  White,  then  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  Society  as  follows : 


"  From  the  weakness  bnd  imperfection  of  all  goveminents,  there  must 
neoesearily  exist  in  every  community  certain  portions  of  distress  which 
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lie  beyond  the  reach  of  ]aw  to  prevent  or  relieve.  To  sopplj  this  defic- 
iency in  Philadelphia,  this  Society  was  instituted,  and  if  a  judgmiot  be 
formed  of  its  fhture  usefulness  from  the  success  that  hath  attended  its 
first  efibrts,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  will  prove  a  blessing  to  omr  dty, 
not  only  as  the  means  of  relieving  distress,  but  likfitime  of  preventing 
vice.  The  fhnds  of  the  Society,  at  present  ue  confined  to  an  annual 
subscription  often  shillings  from  sadh  of  its  members  and  a  ground  rent 
of  £14,  tiie  donatioa  of  the  Hon.  John  Dickinson.  These  sums  are  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  numerous  objects  and  extensive  wishes  of  the 
Society.  They  have  therefore  taken  this  method  of  soliciting  further 
benefactions  from  their  fellow-citizens. 

''To  a  people  professing  Christianity  it  will  be  sufficient  only  to  men- 
tion that  acts  of  charity  to  the  miserable  tenants  of  prisons  are  ux>on 
record  amongst  the  first  Christian  duties.  Those  ladies,  therefore,  whom 
Heaven  has  blessed  with  affluence,  and  the  still  greater  gift  of  sympathy 
— firom  gentlemen  who  acknowledge  the  obligations  of  humanity,  from 
the  relation  of  our  species  to  each  other  in  a  common  and  universal 
Fatherland  from  the  followers  of  the  compassionate  Savioor  of  man- 
kind, of  every  rank  and  description,  the  Society  thus  humbly  solicits  an 
addition  to  its  f^inds.'' 

The  earnestness  of  our  predecessors  was  manifested  by  the 
incident : 

At  the  very  first  meeting  a  member  reported,  that  although 
an  order  had  been  issued  three  days  before,  from  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  that  Barrach  Martin,  who  had  received  a 
sentence  of  death  but  had  been  pardoned,  should  be  released 
from  his  irons — tliey  still  remained  on  him.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  an  appropriate  committee,  who  took  instant  and  suc- 
cessful measures  to  relieve  the  prisoner  of  his  irons  and  to  liber- 
ate him  from  confinement. 

It  will  always  be  of  especial  interest  to  know  what  was  the 
first  move  by  the  Society.  We  find  under  this  same  date — viz., 
August  16th,  1787 — a  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  "the 
effects  produced  by  the  late  penal  law  on  the  criminals  now  at 
work  in  our  streets,  and  also  on  its  influence  upon  society,  and 
whether  the  law  is  duly  executed ;  if  not,  to  collect  such  ob- 
servations &s  may  assist  in  correcting  any  abuses  sufiered 
therein." 

Perhaps  a  more  thorough  transformation  in  the  character  of  a 
penal  code,  by  peaceful  l^islation,  is  not  recorded  in  the  world's 
history  than  that  which  took  place  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
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eighteen  years  immediately  succeeding  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. When  the  Revolution  commenced,  nearly  a  score  of 
crimes  were  capital.  High  treason^  petit  treason,  murder,  rob- 
bery, burglary,  rape,  sodomy,  malicious  maiming,  manslaughter 
by  stabbing,  witchcraft,  arson,  and  a  second  conviction  of  any 
crime  except  larceny,  counterfeiting,  or  passing  counterfeit 
money,  or  bills  of  credit,  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  were  all 
punishable  with  death.  In  1794  it  was  ordained  that  no  crime 
should  be  punished  with  death  except  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  was  retained.  May  the 
time  come  spcedify  that  this,  too,  shall  be  repealed,  and  life  be 
held  sacred  and  inviolate ! 

The  old  code  was  not  more  severe  in  its  penalties  than  in  its 
definition  of  ofiences.  The  malicious  and  voluntary  burning  of 
a  building  or  place  of  public  worship,  or  of  an  academy,  or  school- 
house,  or  library,  belonging  to  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  was 
punishable  with  death.  If  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  was 
concealed  by  the  mother,  the  presumption  of  the  law  was  declared 
to  be  that  it  was  born  alive  and  that  she  murdered  it. 

In  the  administration  of  the  old  code,  too,  the  exposure  of 
the  offender  to  the  gaze  and  taunts  of  the  rabble  with  every  ex- 
ternal mark  of  d^radation — the  clog  and  chain  upon  neck  or 
1^,  or  both — subjection  to  the  cropping  and  branding  iron,  the 
pillory  and  the  whipping-post,  were  conspicuous  features.  Ten 
short  years  pass,  and  it  is  decreed  that  these  badges  of  barbarity 
shall  be  abolished,  and  punishments  adopted  better  fitted  to  re- 
claim the  transgressor,  and  not  less  effective  in  penal  suffering. 

Their  inquiries  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  memorial  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  January  following,  praying  that  for  hard  labor,  pub- 
licly and  disgracefully  imposed,  private  and  even  secluded  labor 
should  be  substituted.  The  mingling  of  the  sexes  and  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drink  in  the  prisons  were  also  suggested  as  evils 
requiring  l^islative  remedy. 

At  the  meeting  of  October  8th,  1787,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
presented  the  letter  of  Dr.  John  Coakeley  Lott^om,  of  London, 
relative  to  the  celebrated  John  Howaixl's  journey  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.     It  fixes  the  date  of  tlie  lal)oi  8 
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of  this   eminent   philanthropist  and  also  of  the  oonnection  o 
this  Society  with  his  wonderful  prison  reform. 
We  preserve  the  following : 

"  On  Howard's  return  from  Turkey,  he  refused  any  public  houon,' 
which  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  the  funds  under  his  name ;  out  of 
the  £1500  subscribed,  above  £500  have  been  reclaimed.  Though  Howard 
absolutely  refused  the  public  honor,  he  seemed  highly  gratified  by 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  truly  sensible  of  the  grateful  sense  of  his 
labours.  I  was  closeted  with  him  three  hours  soon  after  his  return, 
and  though  I  have  introduced  to  him  persons  of  fashion,  title  and 
respect,  he  remains  immovably  fixed  against  all  entreaties  to  admit 
of  public  honors.  He  has  not  published  any  account  of  his  Asiatic 
tour,  as  it  must  be  illustrated  with  at  least  thirteen  plates,  and  he  re- 
mained here  scarcely  a  month  before  he  set  off  for  Ireland,  in  which 
kingdom  he  is  now  employed  in  visiting  the  prisons,  but  his  papers, 
he  informed  me»  were  in  readiness  for  the  press.  Happily,  he  had 
duplicates  of  his  remarks,  and  these  were  kept  in  different  trunks ; 
with  these  he  travelled  safely  through  different  regions  till  be  arrived 
in  Bishopsgate  street,  London ;  and  just  as  he  got  out  of  the  stage  to 
take  a  hackney  coach,  into  which  he  was  removing  his  trunks,  one 
was  stolen  and  has  never  since  been  recovered.  Besides  a  duplicate 
of  his  travels,  it  contained  twenty-five  guineas  and  a  gold  watch.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  visited  Newgate  that  day,  was  told  by  a  convict 
(such  intelligence  and  communications  have  they)  that  the  papers 
were  all  burnt.  Of  the  lazaretto  at  Marseilles  he  had  no  duplicate, 
and  luckily  the  drawings  were  in  the  preserved  trunk.  Howard  told 
me  he  valued  them  so  highly  that,  had  they  been  stolen,  he  would 
have  returned  to  Marseilles  to  acquire  new  ones.  To  enter  this  place 
is  forbidden  to  strangers,  and  it  was  by  a  singular  stratagem  that  he 
got  in  nine  days  successively,  without  being  discovered.  Having 
heard  at  Marseilles  that  an  English  Protestant  was  confined  in  a 
prison  at  Lyons  into  which  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  was  always 
punished  with  confinement  to  the  gallies  for  life,  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess only  stimulated  the  enthusiasm  of  Howard.  He  learned,  as  well 
as  he  could,  the  different  turnings  and  windings  that  led  to  the  prisoner 
he  more  particularly  wished  to  visit.  Howard  is  a  little  man  of  ex- 
tenuated features,  who  might  pass  for  a  Frenchman;  he  dressed  him- 
self like  a  Frenchman^  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  passed  hastily 
by  twenty-four  officers,  and  entered  the  very  apartment  he  wished  to 
see,  without  suspicion.  He  disclosed  the  secret  to  an  English  minister 
at  Lyons,  who  advised  his  immediate  departure,  ashe  would  inevitably 
be  discovered  if  he  remained  at  Lyons  all  night.  He  therefore  de- 
parted hastily  and  got  to  Nice.    When  he  arrived  at  Paris,  it  was 
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almost  eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  he  had  concluded  to  depart  at  three 
in  the  morning  by  the  Brussels  stage,  and  to  the  inn  he  sent  his  bag- 
gage, and,  hoping  to  get  an  hour  or  two*8  sleep,  he  went  to  bed.  He 
had  scarcely  fallen  asleep,  before  his  room  door  was  forced  open,  and 
in  stalked  a  formal  dressed  man,  preceded  by  a  servant  bearing  two 
lighted  candles,  and  solemnly  interrogated  in  French  to  this  purpose: 
'Are  you  John  Howard  V  '  I  am,*  replied  the  Englishman.  '  Did  you 
travel  with  such  a  person?'  '  I  do  not  know  anything  of  him,'  said 
Howard.  The  question  was  again  repeated,  and  the  same  reply  (but 
with  some  warmth)  was  given  to  it.  The  personage  left  the  candles 
on  a  table  in  the  room  and  departed ;  immediately  Howard  dressed 
himself  and  stole  to  the  Lyons  hotel.  He  heard  of  two  messengers 
in  pursuit  of  him,  but  he  arrived  at  Brussels  undiscovered.  At  Vienna 
he  purposed  to  remain  two  days,  but  the  Emperor  Joseph,  hearing  of 
his  arrival,  desired  to  see  him ;  but  as  he  had  found  his  prisons  upon  a 
bad  plan,  and  badly  conducted  by  persons  in  high  trust,  Howard 
evaded  an  interview  at  first ;  but  Joseph  sending  him  a  message  that 
he  should  choose  his  own  hour  for  an  interview,  the  Englishman 
consented  to  the  Emperor's  request.  The  moment  Howard's  name 
was  announced,  he  quitted  his  secretaries  and  retired  with  him  into  a 
little  room,  in  which  there  was  neither  picture  nor  looking  glass. 
Here  Joseph  received  a  man  who  never  bent  his  knee  to,  or  kissed 
the  hand  of,  aii}'  monarch  ;  here  he  heard  truths  that  astonished  him, 
and  often  did  he  seize  hold  of  Howard's  hands  with  inexpressible  sat- 
Istaction  and  approbation.  *  You  have  prisoners,'  said  Howard, '  who 
have  been  confined  in  dungeons  without  seeing  daylight  for  twenty 
months,  who  have  not  yet  had  a  trial,  and  should  they  be  found  inno- 
cent, your  Majesty  has  it  not  in  your  power  to  make  a  compensation 
for  the  violated  rights  of  humanity.'  To  the  honor  of  this  great 
prince,  let  it  be  remembered  that  alterations  were  made  in  the  prisons 
before  Howard's  departure." 

•  In  following  in  a  cursory  manner  the  events  of  the  early 
usefulness  of  the  Prison  Society,  and  in  quoting  a  few  of  tlie 
many  reforms  eflTected  thereby,  we  refer  readers  to  a  "  Sketch 
of  the  principal  transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  from  itj*  origin  to 
1859.'' 

ATTENTION   CALLED  TO   ABUSES. 

In    1788   the  Society   presented   protests   to    the   following 
defects : 

1,  Insufficient  clothing  for  tlie  untried.     Complaint  was  made 
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tliat  the  clothes  which  the  Society  had  supplied  to  poor  prisoners 
had  been  exchanged  for  rum. 

2.  The  daily  allowance  to  persons  committed  for  trial  was  only 
a  half  of  a  four-penny  loaf,  while  those  detained  as  witiMMa 
had  no  allowance  at  all. 

3.  No  provision  was  made  tar  decent  lodging — ^the  inmates  of 
the  gaol  lying  indiacriminately  upon  the  floor,  unless  supplied 
with  something  better  by  their  friends.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed 
that,  in  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  male  and  female 
prisoners  in  the  gaols  of  this  city  were  allowed  a  promiscuous 
association,  and  were  even  locked  up  together  in  the  rooms  at 
night.  The  new  Society  remonstrated  loudly,  and  the  men 
and  women  were  soon  aft«r  confined  in  separate  apartments.  Al- 
most equally  incredible  is  the  fact,  that  prisoners  complained 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  buy  intoxicating  drinks  where  they 
could  get  the  cheapest,  but  were  compelled  to  buy  them  in  the 
gaol  at  a  considerable  advance.  To  obtain  them  they  not  only 
stripped  themselves,  but  when  new  prisoners  were  brought  in, 
they  took  .their  clothing  from  them  by  force  and  exchanged  it 
for  rum. 

4.  The  indiscriminate  intermingling  of  criminals,  untried  pri- 
soners and  debtors,  was  another  monstrous  abuse,  and  led,  in 
many  instances,  to  the  conversion  of  debtors  and  innocent  parties 
into  criminals. 

5.  Parents  were  allowed  to  have  their  children  with  them  in 
gaol,  and  young  offenders  were  exposed  to  all  the  corrupting  in- 
fluences of  association  with  confirmed  and  reckless  villains. 

6.  It  was  presented  as  a  radical  evil  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  prisoners  were  unemployed ;  and  farther,  it  was  maintained 
that  labor,  even  in  the  public  streets,  was  preferable  to  sheer 
idleness  within  the  walls. 

Two  Essential  ElemeiUs  of  Reform. — In  view  of  these  several 
considerations,  and  as  the  result  of  careful  observation,  the 
Society  resolved  that  "  labor  in  seclusion,  and  the  interdiction 
of  all  intoxicating  drinks,"  were  the  two  principal  elements  of 
the  desired  reform. 

Reform  of  Penal  Code, — On  tlie  5th  day  of  April,  1790,  an 
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act  was  passed  to  reform  the  penal  code  of  the  State.  By  this 
act  the  principle  of  individual  separation  was  recognized^ 
though  applied  strictly  only  to  ^^  more  hardened  and  atrocious 
offenders,  who  are  sentenced  for  a  term  of  years/'  while  the 
introduction  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties. 

Early  Fruits  of  SeparaJUon. — ^Under  the  act  of  1794,  not  only 
th^  more  hardened  and  atrocious  offenders  were  subjected  to  se- 
clusion, but  AUL.  convicts.  There  being  but  thirty  cells,  how- 
ever, and  an  average  of  one  hupdred  convicts,  the  Inspectors 
were  obliged  to  exercise  their  discretion.  In  some  instances^  the 
prisoner,  immediately  on  his  admission,  was  conducted  to  his 
cell,  and  remained  in  it  until  his  discharge ;  and  we  have  on 
record  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  cases  thus  treated  were  the 
only  instances  of  refonnaiion  which  continued  throtighout  the  lives 
of  the  individuals,  so  far  as  they  could  be  traced,  or  their  con- 
dition ascertained  by  diligent  inquiry. 

Oaolers^  Fees, — ^Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1796  another 
sore  evil  was  taken  in  hand,  and  one  so  radical  and  sti^bbom  that 
even  to  this  day  it  has  a  reproachful  name  and  place  among  us. 
It  was  thepra^stice  of  exacting  fees  as  a  condition  of  liberation 
from  imprisonment.  A  competent  salary  to  the  keeper  was  sug- 
gested as  the  best  remedy,  so  that  he  should  have  no  interest  in 
any  question  affecting  the  liberty  of  his  prisoner. 

The  exposure  of  the  offender  to  the  gaze  and  taunts  of  the 
rabble  with  every  external  mark  of  degradation — the  clog  and 
chain  upon  the  neck  or  1^,  or  both — subjection  to  the  cropping 
and  branding  iron,  the  pillory,  and  the  whipping-post,  were 
conspicuous  features. 

Opening  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.—^The  Penitentiary  was 
opened  October  25,  1829,  and  the  principles  of  discipline  which 
the  Society  had  steadily  advocated  for  the  preceding  forty  years 
were  now  to  be  tested. 

County  Prison  ordered  for  Philadelphia. — In  March,  1831, 
the  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  prison  for  the 
CSty  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  capable  of  holding  at  least 
three  hundred  persons,  on  the  principle  of  separate  confinement ; 
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and  in  April,  1832,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  county  prisons  throughout  the  State. 

Matrons. — The  propriety  of  appointing  matrons  to  have 
charge  of  female  prisoners  was  made  a  subject  of  conference 
between  a  Committee  of  the  Society  and  the  Inspectors  of  the 
prison  in  April,  1833,  and  in  the  succeeding  July  the  oondition 
of  the  county  gaol  was  again  discussed. 

New  Quarttidy  Journal. — Although  the  Society  had  expended 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  printing  and  distributing  occa- 
sional pamphlets  calculated  to  awaken  and  enlighten  the  public 
mind,  it  seemed  desirable  to  embody  in  a  more  permanent  form 
the  results  of  obseryation,  inquiry  and  experience;  and  in 
October,  1844,  the  Acting  Committee  submitted  to  the  Society 
the  project  of  establishing  a  Quarterly  Journal,  to  be  devoted  to 
this  and  kindred  subjects.  It  was  favorably  received,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  January  following,  the  first  number  of  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy  '* 
was  issued,  and  has  been  continued  (with  the  exception  of  a 
year)  until  the  present  time,  the  14th  volume  commencing  with 
1859. 

No  Distrust  of  Principles. — ^At  no  period  during  this  long 
interval  has  tliere  been  the  slightest  distrust  of,  or  divergence 
from,  the  great  principle  which  was  at  first  espoused — indi- 
vidual SETARATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  ALL  PRISON£BS 
AND  ALL  GRADES  OF  PRISONS. 

In  1860  the  warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  recorded  that 
'^  the  visits  of  the  committee  have  afforded  to  the  prisoners  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  pleasant  social  intercourse  of  an  improv- 
ing and  elevating  character,  which  many  of  them  acknowledge 
with  sincere  gratitude." 

Also,  ^'  Instead  of  the  douche  or  water-jet,  as  was  sometimes 
used  (Auburn),  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  advantages  of  the  sep- 
arate discipline,  that  it  can  afford  to  dispense  with  all  resorts  to 
violence  for  the  proper  subjection  of  prisoners  (such  prepress  has 
been  made),  the  prisoner  may  be  quietly  transferred  from  a  well 
lighted  and  comfortably  furnished  apartment  to  one  with  but 
little  or  any  light  and  no  furniture.   Liberal  rations,  three  times 
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a  dsLy,  may  be  exchanged  for  a  scanty  supply  of- bread  and 
water. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  a  separate  prison  without  any  excite- 
ment of  passion  on  either  side^  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the 
first  case  in  which  such  a  mode  of  treatment,  seasonably  adopted 
and  judiciously  conducted,  has  fiiiled  to  subdue  the  most  obdur- 
ate and  refractory  convict." 

This  reform  is  due  to  this  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners  have  this  year  (1861) 
received  from  many — some  at  liberty  a  year — letters  showing  a 
settled  mind,  a  high  tone  of  moral  and  some  religous  feeling. 
This  means  progress  and  reformy  accomplished  by  the  Society. 

CbmmUting  Mctgistratea. — **  The  Society  concur  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  practice  of  Magistrates,  in  committing  persons  on 
trivial,  if  not  groundless,  charges.^' 

We  know  efforts  have  been  made,  relating  to  the  above,  by  the 
Society  in  the  lad  year,  and  there  has  been  some  improvement 
and  reform  noticeable  in  1885  and  1886. 

FROM  1861  TO  1872. 

This  period  witnessed  the  origin  and  the  progress  of  two  very 
important  reforms. 

The  Act  for  shortening  sentences  for  good  behavior  was  ap- 
proved May  1st,  1861.  This  was  intended  as  an  incentive  to 
prisoners  to  perform  all  their  duties  and  to  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  receive  the  reward  of  a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  It 
was  urged  upon  the  Legislature  of  the  State  several  years  before 
it  was  adopted.  Townsend  Sharpless  labored  faithfully  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it  in  practical  opera- 
tion. It  worried  him  that  it  failed  to  be  accepted  by  the  Legis- 
lature at  several  terms.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been 
fully  published  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

The  other  highly  important  change  that  was  adopted  early  in 
the  decade  frt)m  1862  to  1872,  was  the  allowance  to  the  pris- 
oner for  over-work,  i.  e.  work  performed  beyond  the  allotted  task. 
In  1863  we  find  special  mention  made  of  this  encouragement 
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given  the  prisoner.     It  has  worked  admirably  and  is  one  of  the 
most  advanced  changes  that  have  ever  been  made. 

It  gives  the  prisoner  a  partnership  interest  in  the  institution, 
and  we  have  known  some  industrious  prisoners^  who  have  had 
long  terms,  succeed  in  making  several  hundred  dollars. 

The  aggr^ate  amount  of  over-work  made  by  convicts  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  for  1886,  was  $11,081.52.  What  an  en- 
couragement and  what  a  contrast  to  the  general  prison  system  of 
die  world  ! 

In    April,    1864,   the    Society   adopted    a    resolution   that 
it  was  expedient  to  employ  agents  to  visit,  if  possible,  every 
prison  in  the  State,  and  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of 
the  building— the  kind  of  confinement  which  tlie  building  was 
capable  of  afiFording — what  was  the  r^ilation  in  regard  to  the 
sexes,  and  matters  pi^rtaining  thereto. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  April  26,  1865,  appropriate 
resolutions  upon  the  lamented  and  tragic  death — ^then  recent— of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  were  presented 
and  adopted,  expressive  of  the  loss  which  the  nation^  and  the 
cause  of  humanity  had  sustained. 

In  the  summer  of  1865,  the  Society  received  an  invitation 
from  scientific  and  philanthropic  gentlemen,  to  assist  them  by  a 
deputation  to  a  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Boston,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Social  Science.''  The  invitation  was  accepted  so  far  as  to 
ap{K)int  two  representatives  to  attend  the  Congress. 

On  October  11, 1867,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  was  held  to  consider  the  subject  of  forming  an  Auxiliary 
to  this  Society,  at  which  James  J.  Barclay  was  present  by  invi- 
tation. The  result  was  the  api)ointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  the  proposed  Society. 

The  Journal  of  1871,  says:  This  Society  considers  itself 
largely  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  of*a  law  authoris- 
ing a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  hence  it  naturally  takes 
enlarged  interest  in  the  labor  of  that  body. 

The  Journal  for  1872,  says :  The  last  Legislature  of  tlie  State 
granted  to  this  Society  the  sum  of  $3000,  to  be  used  in  aiding 
convicts  discharged  from  the  Penitentiary  in  returning  to  their 
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homes — providing  them  with  clothes,  aiding  them  in  procuring 
situations  or  employment,  and  assisting  them  in  any  other  way 
that  their  situation  may  require. 

We  note  this  rare  instance  of  aid  from  the  State  hoping  it  will 
be  an  incentive  for  future  appropriations  to  this  Society,  inasmuch, 
as  the  expenditure  of  this  amount  was  most  wisely  made  and 
received  the  approval  of  every  one. 

Remsion  of  the  OonatitiUion  on  the  subject  of  the  Pardoning 
Power, — In  1872  while  the  Convention  for  revising  the  State 
Constitution  was  engaged  in  its  labors,  the  attention  of  the 
Society  was  called  to  the  subject  of  the  pardoning  jwwer  as  ex- 
ercised in  Pennsylvania,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  being 
vested  in  the  Executive  alone,  this  power  is  vested  in  the  worst 
possible  manner, — the  responsibility  thrown  upon  the  Executive 
being  burdensome  to  him,  and  trec|uently  exposing  him  to 
unjust  suspicions,  and  that  the  secrecy  of  the  mode  for  granting 
pardons  is  bad  for  the  criminal  and  injurious  to  the  public 
morals. 

Having  reached  this  point,  the  Society  undertook  to  ascertain 
upon  what  systems  the  pardoning  power  was  exercised  in  several 
of  our  sister  States,  and  having  received  this  information,  they 
preferred  the  system  practised  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Society,  therefore,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  recommended  to  that  body  to  follow  that  pattern 
as  closely  as  may  be,  by  constituting  the  Governor  of  the  State 
aud  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  Board  to  whom,  and  to 
whom  alone,  the  pardoning  power  shall  be  entrusted. 

The  Society  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  .seeing  the  principle  of 
its  recommendation  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 

Legidative  Appropriation, — ^The  Society  has  expended  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  in  assisting  those  who  have  served  out 
their  terms  or  sentences,  and  satisfied  the  Agents  and  Committee 
of  the  Society  that  they  intend  to  redeem  the  time  which  they 
have  lost,  and  devote  themselves  to  industry  and  propriety. 
Sa<di  persons  need  encouragement  and  a  good  start, — ^a  helping 
band  that  is  not  empty.  They  need  to  be  helped  to  honest  em- 
ployment, which  shall  be  rendered  possible  by  a  decent  suit  of 
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clothes,  by  sastenanoe  and  shelter  till  work   can  be  found  and 

by  such  various  means  as  our  Committee  on  Discharged  Pru 

can  find  to  protect  them  from  the  pernicious  associations  whieliK-zf  .}| 

stand  ready  to  ensnare  them  at  once  on  their  release^  for  a  con — 

tinned  course  of  vice  or  crime. 

^^  Millions  for  penalty  but  not  a  cent  for  prevention/'  seeiu£.« 
to  be  the  maxim  of  that  blind  economy  which  would  not,  by  r  g 

few  judiciously  spent  dollars,  start  a  released  prisoner  towartEz^ds 
honest  self-support  and  secure  him  on  the  side  of  good,  payii^r:_s)p' 
citizenship  for  the  future.     Leaving  him  uncared  for  on  th:K3ie 
street,  at  the  critical  juncture  of  his  release,  will  most  probabE^.^Iv 
succeed  in  returning  him  again  as  a  burden  to  the  State  throu^^^gfa 
coyrts  and  jails.     But  if  but  one  in  twenty  can  be  directed  \^^^y 
our  Committee  on   Discharged   Prisoners  to   a  course  whi-     _ch 
renders  tliem  contributors  to  the  public  revenue,  it  repays  to 


Stdte  many  times  over  the  annual  appropriation  of  a  few  thoi is- 

and  dollars  which  tlie  Society  has  from  time  to  time  appea^Hcd 
for,  but  without  success. 

Whipping-post  for    Wife-beaters. — In   1881,   March    17,.^     a 
bill  having  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  to  establish  ""^he 
''  whipping-post  for  husbands  who  beat  their  wives,"  a  memo^^nal 
was  addressed  by  the  Society  to  the  Legislature  against  any  s^^ch 
law,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  retrograde  step,  that        the 
present  system  is  a  far  better  remedy ;  tliat  it  would  bruti^JuEe 
the   law,   the  executioner  and  the  victim,   and  counteract         the 
moral  influences  that  are  now  thrown  around  the  prisoner.    *nihe 
Society   was  in  due  time  gratified  to  learn  oi  the  defeat  of       the 
proposition. 

Tragedy    illustrating   tlie  need  of  the  Separate  System, ^ 

dreadful  tragedy  having  occurred  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  Ea^^ni 
Penitentiary,  clearly  the  result  of  placing  two  bad  men  in.      the 
same  a}>artment,  the  Society,  March   17,   1881,  addreas^^  & 
memorial  to  the  Legislature  petitioning  for  a  return  t(^    the 
Separate  System — for  which  the  Eastern  Penitentiaiy  was  ^z^Ht, 
and  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  law— either  by  an.  other 
building  or  by  requiring  the  counties  to  provide  for  cotioty 
prisoners. 
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OOMMTTMEirr  OF   MINORS. 

In  1883  the  Society  made  a  determined  effort^  and  with  suc- 
cess^ respecting  the  committing  of  minors  to  the  County  Prison. 
Haying  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  counsellors  of  the  Society, 
the  Society  addressed  the  Police  Magistrates  as  follows : 

Respbcted  Friends  : — Sixty-five  years  ago  James  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  the 
President  of  this  Society,  entered  the  jail,  then  at  the  comer  of  Sixth 
and  Walnut  streets,  and  found  children  incarcerated  with  old  and 
hardened  crimiDals.  He  at  once  protested  and  effected  a  change,  and 
the  House  of  Refuge  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  efforts. 

We  find  that  children  are  now  committed  to  the  County  Prison  and 
placed  in  cells  with  persons  of  mature  years,  far  from  mature  in  judg- 
ment and  virtue.  This  is  the  case  in  both  the  departments  for  men  and 
women. 

Boys  and  girls  are  sent  there  from  the  ages  of  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
and  occasionally  even  younger,  and  although  by  law  accorded  a  hear- 
ing within  forty-eight  hours,  they  are  held  weeks  without  being  brought 
into  court. 

We  cannot  but  regard  these  as  very  grievous  and  pernicious  mis- 
takes. 

We  hold  that  Moyamensing  Prison  was  never  intended  for  the  incar- 
ceration of  children.  Children  require  different  treatment.  In  their 
young  and  growing  years,  even  if  guilty  of  offences,  they  need  the  open 
air,  change,  exercise,  helpful  and  elevating  surroundings,  opportunities 
for  development,  and  totally  different  influences  from  those  which  they 
meet  in  the  cells  of  any  prison;  not  alone  those  of  our  County  Prison, 
which  were  built  for  one  person  only,  and  have  none  of  the  true  cor- 
rectional requirements  for  the  child-life. 

With  the  well-known  philanthropy,  the  broad  educational  and 
reformatory  views  of  Philadelphians,  and  the  many  Homes,  Houses  of 
Refuge,  Asylums  and  Reformatories  open  for  children  that  arc  wayward 
or  even  guilty  of  crime,  can  you  ywt  adopt  some  means  or  mggett  8mne  plan 
that  will  obviaU  Hie  commitment  of  children  to  prison  f 

The  care  of  our  youth  is  of  paramount  importance.  You  as  men» 
citizens,  parents,  ministers  of  the  law  and  upholders  of  public  morals, 
are  doubtless  aware  of  the  necessity  of  so  moulding  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  young  that  they  will  develop  into  upright  and  useful  men 
and  women.  Herein  is  to  be  found  the  true  protection  of  society,  the 
foundation  of  national  prosperity  and  the  general  happiness  of  all. 

Viewed  in  connection  with  other  cities,  and  especially  with  those  of 
foreign  countries,  Philadelphia  has  comparatively  few  really  bad  chil- 
dren. 

By  early,  proper  and  earnest  care,  the  number  can  be  lessened  still 
farther. 
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We  have  in  this  city  the  element  of  an  excellent  refonn  system  for 
children,  and  we  will  feel  grateful  to  you,  if  you  will  give  thesabject 
the  consideration  of  your  experience  and  judgment. 

In  1883  the  first  movement  was  made  to  have  matrons  for 
police  stations,  to  care  for  arrested  women  and  children  and  to 
attend  to  their  wants  esixx?ially  during  the  night.  This  was 
brought  about  in  1886  by  a  partial  trial,  four  matrons  being 
appointed  to  four  station  houses.  The  following  report  will 
show  the  success  that  has  attended  this  reform: 

WLTCE  MATRONS. 

The  Matrons  appointed  under  Mayor  Smith  have  done  excellent 
work.  In  five  months,  there  have  been  brought  to  their  four  station 
houses  where  this  reform  is  on  trial,  1125  women,  183  children,  be- 
sides 23  infants.  Every  degree  of  misfortune,  crime  and  evil  \b  re- 
ported, from  the  hardened  criminal  to  the  innocent  young  girl  acci- 
dentally deprived  of  the  means  of  reaching  home,  or  one  overcome 
by  her  first  misstep,  paralyzed  with  shame  and  fear  as  the  cell  door 
closes  upon  her. 

Many  cases  would  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all.  The  following, 
re1ate<l  by  the  Matron  at  the  Union  street  station,  will  illustrate :  A 
boy  of  12  years  was  brought  to  the  station  house  by  his  uncle, 
"  merely  to  frighten  him,"  but  saying  he  was  the  **  worst  boy  that 
ever  lived."  The  Matron,  looking  kindly  at  him,  said:  *' Why, you 
don't  look  like  such  a  bcid  boy,"  and  reciuested  that  she  could  take 
liim  into  her  sitting  room,  instead  of  placing  him  in  the  cell.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  giving  him  good  advice  he  burst  out  crying, 
:^aying :  "  Oh !  if  I  only  had  somebody  to  speak  kindly  to  me,  like 
you  do,  I  don't  think  I  would  be  bad.  I  know  I  do  wrong ;  they 
give  me  bread  and  water,  then  I  steal  to  get  something  to  eat  and 
run  away."  Through  his  tears  he  humbly  said  :  **  Matron,  would 
you  mind  if  I  showed  you  my  back  ?"  She  said :  "  Why,  no."  He 
did  so,  and  not  only  the  Matron,  but  the  officers,  said,  "  Shame  !  "  It 
was  bruised  and  bleeding.  Mr.  Watson  was  sent  for  and  took  him 
in  charge,  and  the  next  morning  had  a  photograph  taken  of  his  back. 
When  the  uncle  came,  instead  of  getting  the  boy  he  was  fined  $50. 

The  committee  had  this  published,  and  it  was  seen  by  a  lady  who 
thought  she  knew  the  boy's  family  in  Schuylkill  CJounty.  She  sent 
it  to  them.  The  aunt  came  to  tne  city,  recognized  the  child,  and  he 
is  now  with  his  grandparents  in  the  country.  The  boy  is  heir  to  quite 
a  nice  property  in  this  city,  and  the  case  has  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  prominent  lawyer. 
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We  claim  that  the  discovery  would  not  have  been  raade  if  there 
had  not  been  a  motherly  woman  at  the  stcUion  to  whom  the  boy  could 
tell  his  tale  of  sorrow. 

ADVANCED    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  abolition  of  time  sentenoes  has  been  recommended  in 
varioiui  articles  during  the  years  1883  to  the  present  time.  A  Com- 
mission on  IXsdiarge  has  been  reconmiended,  and  the  reasons 
for  such  have  been  carefully  presented. 

A  Oommiasion  on  EmphymeidSj  with  a  view  to  diversify  work, 
introduce  new  and  paying  trades  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
Warden,  so  as  to  adapt  certain  work  to  certain  capabilities  and 
tastes. 

This  important  subject  received  attention,  and  the  argument 
appears  in  the  Journal  for  1884. 

Interesting  and  valuable  papers  were  presented,  on  keeping 
discharges  quiet,  on  the  trials  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  the 
protection  of  the  discharged  from  over-zealous  detectives,  so  that 
where  a  desire  exists  to  reform,  that  desire  shall  not  be  deadened. 

In  1885  the  first  circular-letter  was  sent  to  the  prisoners  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  County  Prison  and  House  of  Correction, 
and  this  has  continued  annually  for  throe  years  with  marked 
advantage. 

It  consists  of  a  carefully  word3d  letter,  suited  to  all  persons, 
printed  on  beautiful  cards,  with  a  calendar,  and  presented  on  the 
finjt  day  of  the  new  year.  The  demand  has  come  from  neigh- 
boring counties,  and  the  last  distribution  amounted  to  4000. 

In  1885  James  J.  Barclay  the  president  of  the  Society  forthirty- 
81X  years  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  A  memorial  tribute 
will  be  found  in  the  preceding  Journal,  with  portraits  of  him. 

From  the  Public  Ledger  of  a  recent  date,  we  quote  tlie  fol- 
lowing from  the  pen  of  Thompson  Wescott : 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE  MIS- 
ERIES OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 

There  is  one  society  still  in  active  operation  in  this  city  which  was 
founded  more  than  a  hundred  years  aj^o,  of  which  the  people  seem  to 
know  very  little.  It  has  never  been  pressing  in  its  demands  upon  the 
public,  and  although  what  it  has  done  has  been  impressed  strongly  upon 
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the  character  and  policy  of  a  long  period,  and  has  formed  what  is  called 
the  Pennsylvania  system  of  punishment  for  criminals,  it  has  gone  on 
regularly  without  any  desire  for  notice  or  applause. 

MERIT  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

Our  present  system  of  prison  management  is  certainly  well  regulated 
and  under  the  control  of  good  officers.  Our  method  of  inspection  of  the 
prisons  is  such  that,  in  interest  and  detail,  their  affiurs  are  carried  on 
with  wisdom  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  clearly  demonstrate  to  the  con- 
vict class  what  they  hare  heen  prosecuted  for.  All  the  details  of  govern- 
ment now  prevalent  have  grown  up  under  the  management  and  control 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  honorable,  careful  and  thoughtlhl  men, 
by  whose  studious  watchfulness  the  present  syetem  of  prison  government 
has  been  developed. 

EARLY  WRETCHEDNESS. 

From  the  time  of  William  Penn  down  to  1790,  the  prison  system  of 
Pennsylvania  was  no  system  whatever.  The  sheri£GB  of  the  county  were 
charged  with  the  custody  of  all  sorts  of  persons  who  were  doomed  to 
imprisonment  and  detention.  The  cause  of  detention  might  be  the  most 
serious  of  felonies,  involving  murder,  buglary  or  arson,  or  it  might  be 
the  most  trifling  petty  larceny,  involving  no  more  than  a  penny  or  a 
sixpence.  It  might  be  a  detention  for  non-payment  of  a  debt,  it  being 
the  privilege  of  the  vengeful  creditor  to  lock  up  his  debtor  in  the  common 
prison  and  to  keep  him  there,  a  permanent  prisoner,  until  the  charge  and 
costs  were  paid. 

STARVATION   IN  THE  PRISONS. 

In  1770  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  visit  the  old  prison 
at  Third  and  Market  streets  reported  that  there  were  44  prisoners,  12 
women  and  32  men,  in  that  establishment.  Many  of  them  were  almost 
naked  and  without  shirts,  and  no  bedding  of  any  kind  to  lie  upon,  their 
only  covering  by  night  being  one  blanket  for  two  of  them,  those  neces- 
sities having  been  purchased  from  charitable  contributions  made  in  the 
various  churches.  Certain  persons  were  named,  whose  term  of  sentence 
had  expired  and  they  were  retained  in  prison  three  or  four  years  because 
they  were  unable  to  pay  the  jail  fees.  The  condition  of  these  poor  people 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  persons  living  at  the  present  day.  The 
province  contributed  no  more  than  twopence  per  day  for  the  support  of 
persons  imprisoned.  When  the  latter  were  debtors,  the  creditors  upon 
whose  complaint  they  were  lodged  in  prison  were  not  required  to  pay 
anything.  One  prisoner  actually  died  of  starvation  in  the  Market  Street 
Jail  in  1770.  The  Assembly  acted  with  tardy  and  stinted  charity  toward 
thei^e  poor  creatures.  The  amount  of  sustenance  to  be  paid  toward  their 
support  was  raised  to  threepence  per  day.  In  March,  177'i,  three  persons 
died  in  prison  for  want  of  food.  This  shocking  oecurrence  naturally 
excited  the  people.    The  St.  Patrick  Society  sent  between  £30  and  £40 
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for  the  relief  of  the  survivorB,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stringer,  of  St.  PftaPsy 
preached  a  charity  sermon  by  which  £30  more  were  raised. 

A  RELIEF  SOaETY  ESTABLISHED. 

These  misfortanes  finally  stimulated  the  foundation  of  a  society  among 
benevolent  people,  which  was  called  '*  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  As- 
sisting Distressed  Prisoners.*'  Under  that  influence  the  system  of  con- 
tribution for  the  relief  of  distressed  prisoners  became  more  regular.  One 
of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Society  was  to  procure  covered  wheel- 
barrows, on  the  tops  of  which  was  painted  ''Victuals  for  the  Prisoners.'' 
These  receptacles  were  taken  to  the  houses  of  citizens  daily,  and  contri- 
butions of  unused  food  were  received  and  conveyed  to  the  prison.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  time  for  such  a  movement.  The  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  was  considerably  advanced,  and  in  time  even 
the  call  of  charity  was  disregarded  in  the  more  important  incidents  of 
the  great  struggle.  The^Society  kept  together  for  about  ten  months,  when 
the  members  gradually  fell  away. 

The  County  Prison,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets,  was 
commenced  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1773.  In 
August,  1775,  the  buildings  were  so  far  finished  as  to  be  partially  used  as 
storehouses  for  powder,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  it  was  resolved 
to  send  there  soldiers,  sailors  and  other  prisoners  confined  under  author- 
ity of  Congress.  In  January,  1776, 195  felons,  Tories,  debtors  and  prison- 
ers of  war  were  taken  from  the  old  prison  at  Third  and  Market  streets  to 
the  new  building  at  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets,  and  from  that  time  the 
latter  may  be  considered  to  have  been  fully  occupied.  When  the  British 
m.irched  into  Philadelphia  in  1777,  they  made  the  Walnut  Street  Prison 
their  building  for  the  confinement  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

During  the  British  occupation  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  was  ter- 
rible. The  windows  had  all  been  blown  out  by  the  explosions  of  the 
frigates  Augusta  and  Merlin  during  the  battle  of  Red  Bank.  The  bleak 
air  and  storms  penetrated  every  room.  There  were  very  few  blankets 
or  coverings  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  creatures,  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  British  occupation  the  prisoners  sufiered 
wretchedly. 

THE  SOCIETY   REVIVED. 

After  the  contests  and  struggles  of  the  Revolution  had  ceased  to  agi- 
tate the  minds  of  the  people  and  matters  were  beginning  to  take  at 
normal  course,  the  subject  of  prison  relief  was  again  brought  forward. 
In  May,  1787,  the  old  Society  for  Assisting  Distressed  Prisoners  was 
partially  revived,  and  some  objects  of  interest  added  to  those  that  had 
already  been  under  the  care  of  the  members.  Upon  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  William  White  was  made  President,  Rev.  Henry 
Helmath,  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  and  Richard  Wells,  Vice- 
Presidents,   Thomas   Rodgers,  Treasurer,  and   John   Swanwick  and 
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John  Morris,  Secretaries.    This  society  aimed  at  something  more  than 
mere  attention  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  priBoners.    They  dete^ 
mined  to  give  relief  in  money  and  provisions  to  saffering  prisoners,  to 
charge  themselves  with  the  interest  of  prisoners,  and  apply  themselves 
for  the  release  of  persons  illegally  confined  and  of  those  whose  terms 
had  expired,  but  could  not  be  discharged  for  want  of  interest  taken  in 
their  cases  by  outside  friends.    They  determined  to  break  up  as  much 
as  possible  the  sinful  and  corrupt  system  of  management  by  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  jail,  the  corruption  of  young  offenders  and  the 
hardening  of  the  old.    In  a  short  time  they  created  some  wonderful 
reforms.    Men  and  women  had  been  confined  in  the  same  rooms,  and 
the  rooms  themselves  were  grossly  overcrowded  with  the  large  number 
of  persons.    A  separation  was  made  between  the  sexes.    The  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  was  prohibited.    The  cells  for  refractory  prisoners, 
which  had  been  deep  under  the  earth,  were  elevated  above  gronnd,  and 
a  system  of  work  for  the  occupation  of  the  prisoners  was  established. 
More  important  still,  the  influence  of  the  Society  procured  from  the 
Legislature  the  passage  of  the  act  of  171K)  for  the  appointment  of  in- 
spectors of  the  prison.    These  gentlemen  found  on  their  appointment 
that  they  were  intended,  if  possible,  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  old 
management,  by  which  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  was  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  prison,  and  the  keepers,  who  flourished  upon  the  vice 
and  corruption  of  the  system,  were  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  all 
its  abuses,  corruption  and  infamy.    The  keeper  of  the  prison    was 
opposed  to  the  new  condition  of  affairs  that  the  society  was  about  to 
introduce.    He  represented  that  the  members  of  the  society,  as  well  as 
the  inspectors,  were  exposed  to  intercourse  with  such  a  desperate  and 
devilish  set  of  men  that  it  was  unsafe  to  go  into  the  prison  except  with 
extraordinary  guards  and  precautions.    He  played  this  little  game  on 
the  first  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  society,  and  introduced  the  membeiB 
to  the  convicts  in  the  prison  yard,  in  front  of  whom  was  placed  a  loaded 
cannon  with  a  man,  with  a  lighted  linstock,  at  the  side  of  the  gun  ready 
to  fire  into  the  convict  crowd  at  the  first  suggestion  of  resistance.    The 
prisoners  were  as  much  astonished  as  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
unfortunately  had  not  been  rehearsed  in  the  parts  they  were  to  take  in 
this  farce.  The  whole  thing  was  a  ridiculous  failure.   The  convicts  were 
as  quiet  as  if  they  had  been  at  a  religious  meeting.    They  knew  the 
men  by  character  who  were  to  address  them  and  manifested  the  proi>er 
respect. 

A   CENTIRY   OF  GOOD    WORK. 

There  wad  no  obstacle  to  the  objects  of  the  society  after  that.  There 
were  only  37  members  when  it  was  established,  but  they  became  the 
leaders  in  the  study  of  wliat  nowadays  is  called " penology."  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  were  prison  inspectors  for  many  years. 
The  Society  always  maintained  a  due  supervision  of  the  prisoners,  and, 
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"^aken  all  ia  all,  during  its  century  of  activity,  it  maybe  pronounced  one 
^f  the  best  of  the  many  associations  voluntarily  formed  among  our  citi- 
zens for  good  purposes. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 

THE   LATEST   IMPORTANT  WORK. 

After  the  change  of  name  from  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Publi(j  Prisons  to  that  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Prison  Society ^  a  General  Secretary  was  appointed  with 
important  duties. 

C'HAN(*E   OF   NAME. 

The  principal  reasons  for  making  the  change  were :  The  name 
was  too  long.  '  There  is  not  the  same  necessity  of  proclaiming 
the  "  Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons "  now  as 
there  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  work  of  the  Society  has 
told  fevorably  in  this  direction.  The  name  "  Philailelphia " 
seemed  to  be  too  local,  for  while  the  labors  of  the  Society  ex- 
tend throughout  the  State,  as  regards  caring  for  the  prisoners 
that  are  sent  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  a  general  interest  is 
maintained  for  the  Pennsylvania  system,  there  is  a  misconception 
of  the  scope  and  perha|)s  a  limitation  of  the  influence  of  the 
Society,  because  it  had  the  name  of  a  city  instead  of  a  State. 

The  year  1 887  being  the  centennial  year  of  the  Society,  it  was 
thought  opportune  to  submit  the  change  in  1886  and  have  the 
necessary  l^al  action  in  time. 

That  action  was  taken  and  with  the  new  century  for  the  Society 
there  is  a  new,  a  broader  and  we  trust  more  potential  name. 

John  J.  Lytle  was  selected  as  Greneral  Secretarj-  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  first  rt^port. 

REPORT  OF  THK  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 

Since  the  d  te  of  my  appointment,  10th  month  Ist,  1886, 1  have  given 
careful  and  thorough  attention  to  the  duties  thereof,  devoting  my  entire 
time  to  the  work.  I  frequently  make  two  visits  a  day  to  the  Penitentiary, 
and  have  not  only  attended  to  those  about  to  be  diM(>harged,  but  have 
made  a  systematic  visitation  of  every  block  in  the  Prison  monthly,  and 
have  made  about  6,000  visits  to  prisoners,  either  in  their  cells  or  at  the 
cell  doors.  The  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Wherever  the  blocks  have  been  neglected,  by  reason  of  sickness  or 
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absence  of  the  visitors  assigned  to  them,  the  prisoners  in  such  divisii 
especially,  warmly  welcomed  me.    The  men  need  some  one  to  co^ 
and  advise  with  them,  and  under  our  "  individual  treatment  s; 
these  visits  can  be  made  productive  of  much  good.    The  New  Y 
letter  to  the  prisoners,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Acting 
mittee  together  with  an  excellent  calendar,  furnished  by  a  member 
the  committee,  were  deliversd  by  me  personally  on  New  Year's  da; 
every  man  in  the  Penitentiary.    As  I  took  each  man  by  the 
wishing  him  a  "  Happy  New  Year/'  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  face 
the  mo3t  hardened  lighten  up  with  a  smile,  and  to  hear  the  reply  " 
same  to  you  and  many  of  them."    I  do  believe  the  fiu;t  of  their  see      "Jng 
me  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  spiritual  and  temporal,  will  be      tfhe 
means  of  doing  them  good,  and  lead  them  to  desires  for  a  better  L   ^fe, 
I  have  taken  a  very  considerable  number  to  the  railroad  depots,  go 
for  them  at  the  prison  early  in  the  morning  and  giving  them  a 
breakfast  before  taking  them  to  the  cars.    I  have  had  interesting  let 
giving  evidence  of  their  intention  to  do  right. 

A  few  interesting  cases  may  be  mentioned : — 

A  young  man  from  England,  who  had  parents  there  in  good  circijx. 
stances,  became  so  dissipated  that  it  was  thought  best  for  hioB.  '^ 
leave  home ;  he  came  to  this  country,  but  the  craving  for  drink  was  "fc^^^ 
strong  for  him  to  conquer.  Out  of  money  he  committed  a  crime,  ^fc^=*<* 
was  an  inmate  of  the  County  Prison  for  2^  years,  and  latterly  fo:K"  ^ 
years  in  the  Penitentiary.  After  his  release  he  still  continued  in  the  ^^  ^^ 
habit  until  he  had  reached  the  lowest  point  of  degradation.  A  sls-'^^^'] 
time  ago,  he  signed  the  pledge,  and  attended  the  meetings  for  refons=>- 
drunkards,  and  says  that  all  desire  for  drink  has  been  taken  away« 
fhrnished  him  with  some  clothes  and  a  little  money,  which  enabled 
to  obtain  a  situation,  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  done.  He 
since  obtained  means  from  his  father  which  has  enabled  him  to  go  i 
business  in  a  neighboring  town. 

Another  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  out  a  considerable 
and  was  doing  well  so  far  as  his  character  was  concerned,  and  fidrly 
at  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker— the  tools  having  been  furnished  by 
State— his  arm  became  paralyzed  so  that  he  was  unable  to  work  for 
weeks,  then  his  wife  was  sick  for  three  weeks,  so  that  he  was  behL 
hand  in  his  rent,  and  was  to  be  put  out  on  the  street.  .He  opened, 
oyster  stand  in  his  house,  but  had  no  money  to  keep  up  his  stock, 
was  one  of  those  special  cases  when  a  helping  hand  was  needed.  I  aL 
him  with  money,  and  have  had  letters  from  him.  He  has  nowa  sitoa' 
and  his  wife  also,  so  that  they  are  making  a  living. 

Another  was  that  of  a  young  man  for  whom  I  got  a  suit  of  clothes  ^    -*. 
saved  him  five  dollars  on  his  ticket ;  he  had  been  in  prison  before,  "*  "^^ 
said  it  was  the  first  time  any  one  had  ever  shown  any  interest  in  h 
if  they  had  done  so,  he  would   not  have   been  in  prison  a 
time. 
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In  oompany  with  Vice-President  A.  H.  Love,  I  attended,  as  General 
Secretary,  the  National  Prison  CoDgress*  held  at  Atlanta,  from  the  6th 
to  the  12th  of  the  11th  month,  an  acconnt  of  which  is  published  else- 
where. 

In  the  tenth  month  I  took  measnres  to  have  the  case  of  a  prisoner 
brought  before  the  Court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpug,  to  test  the  legality 
of  his  longer  detention  in  prison ;  he  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Ludlow  to 
the  Connty  Prison,  2d  month  5th,  to  7  months  for  larceny.  He  soon 
developed  insanity,  and  on  the  4th  month  15th  was  removed  to  the 
State  Insane  Asylum  at  Norristown,  from  there  he  was  discharged  cured, 
and  on  9th  month  27th  he  was  remanded  to  the  County  Prison  to  serve 
out  the  balance  of  a  term  of  5  months,  though  he  had  been  confined  in  the 
two  institutions  more  than  7  months.  The  case  was  argued  11th  month 
5th,  and  Judge  Wilson  ordered  the  discharge  of  the  man.  This  was  a 
test  matter  to  govern  all  such  cases. 

The  want  of  sufficient  means  to  help  the  prisoners  on  their  discharge 
with  clothing,  and  afterwards  in  putting  them  in  the  way  of  making  an 
honest  living,  is  much  felt,  and  an  appeal  is  made  for  more  funds. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Oeneral  Secretary, 

REPRESENTATIVE  WORK  IN  1886. 

RKPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATES  TO  THE    NATIONAL    PRISON    CX)NORE8S   HELD  AT 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA,   NOVEMBER  6TH  TO   12tH,  1886. 

Alfred  H.  Love,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  and  John  J.  Lytle,  General 
Secretary,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  appointed  delegates  from 
it  to  attend  the  National  Prison  Congress  held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  from 
the  6th  to  the  12th  of  November,  1886,  report : 

The  headquarters  of  the  delegates  was  at  the  Kimball  House,  where 
we  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Wm.  M.  F.  Round,  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  by  a  local  committee  of  Georgians.  We  were  waited  upon 
and  introduced  to  Gov.  McDaniel,  Mayor  Hillyer,  Senator  Colquitt,  Henry 
W.  Grady,  of  the  Atlanta  ConaiitUion,  and  Messrs.  Goodwin,  Haight,  Root, 
Harbison,  Kiser,  ex-Gov.  Bullock  and  others  of  the  local  committee,  and 
ex-President  Hayes,  President  of  the  Association. 

At  8  o*clook  in  the  evening  at  the  Opera  House,  President  Hayes 
called  the  congress  to  order.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy. 
Ex-Gov.  Bullock  addressed  the  convention,  giving  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  convict  lease  system  was  first  introduced  into 
Geoigia  «fter  the  war.  He  presented  ex-Mayor  Goodwin,  of  Atlanta, 
chairman  of  the  local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  who  warmly  wel- 
comed the  delegates  to  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  introduced  Gov.  McDan- 
iel, who  welcomed  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  He 
delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  the  importance  of  the  subjects  which 
would  come  before  the  convention.    **  The  subject,''  the  Grovemor  said, 
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"  is  not  an  attractive  one.  It  requires  patriotism  in  reference  to  the  coun- 
try, and  living  human  sympathy  in  reference  tD  our  fellow-men,  and 
the  charity  that  looks  at  crime  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  to  induce 
men  to  consider  it  in  all  its  hearings.    Unfortunately,  extraneooe  con- 
siderations alter  the  question  in  all  its  phases ;  sometimes  prejudice, 
sometimes  imperfect  knowledge  of  essential  conditions,  sometimes  the 
practical  necessity  of  relieving  overburdened  taxpayers  of  the  expense 
of  maintenance  of  prisons,  and  sometimes  the  character  of  the  datses 
which  furnish  the  mass  of  criminals.    The  subject  prefents  difficulties 
which  would  discourage  other  than  unselfish,  philanthropic  and  patriotic 
men  and  women,  who  love  their  country,  its  traditions  of  liberty,  its 
civilization,  and,  above  all,  who  seek  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  classes,  from  whatever  cause  they  rest  under  the  ban  of 
society." 

The  present  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  Mr.  Hillyer,  pronounced  an  eulogy  on 
his  city  and  her  people,  which  is  the  only  city  of  60,000  inhabitants  in 
this  country  in  which  net  a  barrom  or  a  gambling  house  is  to  be  found, 
and  which  has  more  churches,  more  church  sittings  and  more  people  in 
attendance  at  church  on  Sundays  than  any  other  city  of  equal  size. 

President  Hayes  responded  to  the  addressee,  and  related  the  history  of 
the  Association  and  explained  its  aims. 

Henry  W.  Grady,  of  the  Atlanta  CcnutUuHon,  made  the  closing  speech 
of  the  evening— a  most  eloquent  and  brilliant  address.  He  recalled  the 
history  of  the  foundation  of  Georgia  by  Oglethorpe,  a  prison  reformer,  and 
declared  thit  the  colony  of  Georgia  was  the  first  political  community  in 
the  world  to  open  its  arms  to  settlers  of  every  nationality  and  creed,  the 
first  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  first  to 
prohibit  human  slavery  on  its  soil.  While  we  listened  to  the  stirring 
words  which  fell  from  his  lips,  we  could  not  but  wonder  that  slavery 
was  ever  allowed  in  Georgia. 

Second  Day.— The  7th.— A  large  audience  assembled  in  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church.  The  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood,  of  Georgia, 
was  on  '*  The  Reformation  of  Prisons."  The  part  of  it  which  elicited  the 
most  profound  attention  was  that  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  "  lessee  Bjn- 
tern,**  He  said  that  it  would  never  have  existed,  would  never  have  been 
thought  of,  but  for  money  considerations.  "  No  Government,  for  any 
consideration,  least  of  all  for  a  money  consideration,  has  the  right  to 
transfer  to  its  citizens  its  divine  trust  of  enforcing  law  by  punishing  its 
violation.  That  the  punishment  of  crime  may  be  undertaken  as  a  le- 
gitimate business  enterprise  is  unthinkable.*'  He  compared  it  to  the 
ancient  system,  still  in  vogue  in  Asiatic  countries,  of  &rming  out  the 
taxes.  In  practice,  this  system  corrupts  legislation,  fixes  in  certain  citi- 
zens a  pecuniary  interest  in  crime  and  its  conviction,  and  greatly  lessens 
the  educational  force  of  law.  Under  such  a  sys^m  justice  and  moral 
reform  would  be  miracles  not  to  be  expected  this  side  of  the  millenium. 

At  8  P.  M.,  in  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  Stickles,  pastor,  the 
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relations  of  Christianity  and  the  criminal  classes  were  considered,  ad- 
dresses being  made  by  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawthorne,  Wm.  M. 
F.  Round  and  R.  Brinkerhoff. 

Third  Day,-— The  congress  met  at  8  A.  M.  in  Ck)ncordia  Hall.  The  subject 
was  Prison  Architecture.  Addresses  were  made  by  Warden  Patterson, 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  House  of  Correction,  followed  by  Wardens 
McClaughry  and  Felton,  of  Illinois ;  Massie,  of  Toronto;  Brush,  of  Sing 
Sing;  Wright^  of  Allegheny  ;  Cassidy,  of  Philadelphia;  Warner,  of  Ho- 
boken,  and  Prof.  Francis  Wayland,  President  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Prison,  where  a  new  building  is  in  process  of  erection. 

At  3  P.  M.,  A.  A.  Bush,  warden  at  Sing  Sing,  presided.  The  subject  of 
Prison  Diet  was  considered.  The  wardens  of  the  various  prisons  in  the 
country  engaged  in  the  discussion. 

At  8  P.  M. — Dr.  John  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  (Maryland),  read  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  *'  The  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Prison  Phy- 
sician." 

Alfred  H.  Love,  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society, 
delivered  an  address,  briefly  presenting  the  views  of  our  Society, 
advocating  the  separate  system,  and  speaking  on  "  The  duty  to  the 
Prisoner  and  the  Community,"  giving  special  stress  to  the  abolition  of 
time  sentences  and  the  restitution  to  the  person  wronged  for  the  wrong 
committed. 

Fourth  Day.— The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
"  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in  Prisons/'  participated  in  chiefly  by 
the  Chaplains  present.  At  11.80  A.  M.,  the  session  adjourned  to  witness 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  inauguration  of  John  B.  Gordon,  as  Gover- 
nor of  Georgia.  The  Prison  Congress  had  a  special  invitation,  and  seats 
were  reserved  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Hall  of  Representatives. 
It  was  an  impressive  event.  The  Governor-elect  entered  accompanied 
by  Senator  Jaines,  the  retiring  Governor  McDaniel  accompanied  by  a 
Senator,  and  next  the  Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  R.  B.  Hayes, 
also  waited  upon  by  a  Senator.  The  band  played  "  Hail  to  the  Chief," 
the  national  airs  and  then  one  stanza  of  *^  Dixie  Land,*' — the  applause 
was  spontaneous.  Among  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were  two 
colored  men. 

Jftemoon, — The  Committee  on  "  Federal  Prisons  for  Federal  Prisoners," 
made  a  report  recommending  the  building  of  such  prisons,  which  was 
adopted  with  some  dissent. 

Evening.— An  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  of  Illinois, 
on  "  Conditional  Liberation,  or  the  Patroling  of  Prisoners."  ^ 

Also  one  by  Dr.  P.  D.  Sims,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  "  The  Prison 
System  of  the  Southern  States;  its  Evils  and  its  Needs."— He  ix>inted 
out  the  folly  of  allowing  pecuniary  considerations  to  control  the  question 
of  prison  organization  and  discipline,  and  passed  to  the  comparison  of 
results  in  respect  to  the  death  rate  and  the  per  centage  of  escapes  be- 
tween leasing  and  non-leasing  prisons.    The  death  rate  he  said,  in  the 
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former  was  64  to  the  1,000,  but  in  the  latter  only  15  to  the  1,000;  while 
the  ratio  of  escapes  in  the  former  was  51  to  the  1,000,  but  only  5  to  the 
1,000  in  the  latter.  He  said  that  in  Mississippi  one-fifth  of  the  oonvids 
leased,  either  die  or  escape  every  year,  while  in  Tennessee  it  was  neBily 
as  bad — his  address  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 

Fifth  Day. — ^The  topic  for  the  morning  was  Reformatories— Gardiner 
Tufts,  of  Massachusetts,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  Maanu^Q- 
setts  Reformatory.  Bishop  Becker  (R.  C.)  addressed  the  Gongrenud 
remarked  that  prison  life  should  not  be  made  too  attractive;  yet  he  con- 
demned the  working  of  a  negro  woman  with  a  ball  and  chain  on  her 
feet,  at  breaking  stone  in  the  public  highway  as  he  has  seen  done  in  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  the  only  female  Superintendent  of  Prisons  in 
the  United  States,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  reformatory  worli 
with  women  at  Sherbourne,  Mass. 

Afternoon, — ^The  subject  considered  was  **  The  Prison  ChaplaiOt  ^^ 
Duties  and  Responsibilities."    Mr.  Spaulding,  Secretary  of  the  Ma^ 
chusetts  Prison  Commission,  opened  the  discussion,  which  was  caTt^ 
on  by  Chaplain  Hickox,  of  Michigan,  and  Chaplain  Milligan,  of  peo^' 
sylvania.    Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney,  of  Rhode  Island  spoke,  related  0Oii^^ 
touching  incidents  in  her  own  experience,  which  brought  the  teaT0  ^ 
many  eyes. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ckrialian  Union,  rea^  ^^ 
article  on  "  The  Press  and  Crime,"  defending  the  Press  as  the  conserV^*-^  ^ 
of  morals  in  so  far  as  it  confines  itself  to  the  exposure  of  crime,  but  ^^ 
demning  it  when  it  excuses  or  glorifies  the  criminal. 

James  Massie  invited  the  Congress  to  meet  next  year  in  Toronto.        ^  ^ 

Alfred  H.  Love  extended  a  cordial  invitation  for  it  to  meet  in  '*'**  *" 


delphia,  at  the  centennial  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 
President,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  telegraphed  from  Philadelphia,  inviting; 


next  Congress  to  meet  in  Philadelphia.    An  invitation  also  came 
Boston. 

Some  time  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  disciplinary  punishm^^^^ 
in  prison.  . 

i7i;«nm^.— Professor  Wayland,  Dean  of  the  New  Haven  Law  Scba^^*^' 
spoke  on  "  The  Incorrigible ;   Who  is  he  ?  and  what  shall  we  do  W^ 
him?"  taking  the  ground  that  protection  to  society  demanded  that    ^'^' 
corrigible  criminals  should  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

W.  J.  McGarrigle,  of  Chicago,  formerly  Chief  of  Police  of  that  d^-^' 
spoke  on  the  "  Policeman  and  the  Criminal,"  asserting  that  the  poUc^^ 
man  should  be  something  more  than  a  guardian  of  the  public  peace  an  ^ 
safety,  namely,  an  aid  in  the  moral  improvement  of  society  and  in  th  ^ 
reformation  of  the  prisoner. 

Brother  Justin,  of  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  closed  the 
evening  with  a  paper  on  **  Kindness  as  a  Factor  in  Reformatories." 

Sixth  Day.— Immediately  after  an  early  breakfast,  nearly  all  the  mem- 
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ben  in  attendance  took  the  train,  by  invitation  of  the  **  lessees  *'  and  of 
the  local  committee,  for  Chattahoochee,  to  see  for  themselves  a  South- 
em  convict  camp  about  ei^ht  miles  distant.  It  was  an  interesting^ 
event.  Some  of  the  delegates  had  been  there  on  Sunday  and  reported 
it  to  be  very  dirty.  But  on  the  morning  of  our  visit  it  had  been  put  in 
thorough  order.  The  fences  and  cabins  had  received  a  coat  of  fresh 
whitewash.  The  female  convicts  had  on  new  dresses,  but  Eome  of  the 
lady  delegates  who  were  of  an  inquisitive  turn  found  rags  and  dirt 
beneath  them.  One  girl  said  to  a  lady :  '*  Oh,  honey,  if  you  come  to- 
morrow you  won't  find  us  in  these  dresses ;  they  have  been  fixed  up> 
for  the  occasion."  They  had  been  taken,  too,  out  of  the  brick  yard. 
The  women  all  wear  striped  dresses ;  the  men  also  striped  clothes.  The 
occupation  there  is  making  bricks.  New  blankets  with  the  creases  not 
oat  of  them  wens  on  the  bunks  in  the  barracks  for  men ;  the  stoves  had 
been  well  greased ;  the  floors  had  been  swept  and  sprinkled  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime ;  the  grounds  were  cleaned  up.  The  camp  is  so  near  to  the 
Oapitol  and  so  liable  to  visitation  that  it  is  prebably  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  village.  Most  of  the  con- 
victs are  men»  a  large  proportion  being  colored  ;  only  about  25  won^ien, 
all  colored  but  one,  who  is  sentenced  to  life  for  killing  a  man,  her 
brother  having  been  hung.  Seven  guards  with  guns  loaded  with  buck- 
shot are  placed  at  intervals  around  the  camp,  and  a  number  of  hounds 
lie  about  around  the  ground,  ready  to  capture  any  who  may  attempt  to 
escape.  It  is  said  the  women  are  rarely  fettered  except  when  they  have 
attempted  to  escape.  The  men  all  have  an  anklet  riveted  on  one  leg — 
some  of  them  have  one  on  each  leg— to  which  is  attached  a  short  chain 
with  a  ring  at  the  other  end.  This  chain  is  wrapped  around  the  leg, 
over  or  under  the  pants,  during  the  day.  The  house  where  they  sleep 
U  a  wooden  building  or  barracks,  with  hinged  boards  on  the  sides  run- 
ning horizontally,  which  can  be  closed  or  swung  open  according  to  the 
weather.  The  building  is  perhaps  one-third  as  long  as  one  of  the 
corridors  in  the  Penitentiary.  A  pas>age  in  the  centre  divides  the  two 
rows  of  bunks  next  the  outer  walls.  The  bunks  are  about  the  size  and 
not  better  than  horse  stalls,  on  the  floors  of  which  are  straw  mattresses, 
very  dirty;  three  persons  crowded  into  one  stall — 100  in  the  small 
boilding.  At  the  foot  of  the  bunks  are  stanchions  supporting  the  roof, 
with  a  ring  on  each  stanchion  ;  and  through  these  rings  at  night,  as 
well  as  through  all  the  rings  attached  to  the  convicts'  chains,  a  long 
chain  is  passed  and  firmly  secured  at  each  end,  which  seems  to  be  a 
safe  way  of  holding  them.  The  whole  thing  appears  to  be  degrading. 
The  reformation  of  the  convict  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  From  con- 
tinually wearing  these  chains  it  may  be  remarked  the  men  go  out  quite 
frequently  physically  incapacitated  for  work,  almost  bent  double. 
There  are  three  convict  camps  in  the  State  from  which  the  State  de- 
rives a  revenue  of  $75,000  by  leasing  out  the  convicts,  without  any  ex- 
pense for  buildings,  wardens,  keepers,  food  or  anything. 
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The  convention  reassembled  at  Concordia  Hall,  the  subject  being 
"Prison  Labor;"  opened  by  Chas.  E.  Felton,  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  House  of  Correction,  advocating  in  all  prisons  the  adoption  of 
the  public-account  system,  and  deprecating  changing  offieials.for  politi- 
cal reasons.  Wardens  should  tell  their  prisoners  that  reformation  is 
not  a  sentiment  only,  but  that  it  is  a  possibility,  and  may  be  a  reality 
with  them,  and  that  they  will  assist  in  making  it  such. 

Warden  McClaughry,ofJoliet,  defended  the  contract  system.  Warden 
Massie,  of  Toronto,  said  that  in  his 'prison  all  three  systems,  the  con- 
tract, the  piece-price  and  the  public-account  system,  were  in  use. 

Warden  Cassidy,  of  Philadelphia,  believed  in  the  public-aocoont 
system,  and  claimed  that  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  the  only  one 
managed  purely  on  that  plan  in  the  United  States. 

Afternoon. — The  discussion  was  continued.  Hon.  James  G.  Moyland, 
Inspector-Greneral  of  Canadian  Prisons,  explained  the  Canadian  methods 
of  employing  prisoners,  and  favored  the  piece  price  plan. 

Rev.  Dr.  Tucker  defended  the  lessee  system.    The  hall  was  crowded 
with  the  elite  of  Atlanta,  and  the  speaker  was  loudly  applauded.  Dr> 
Tucker  said  he  would  confine  his  remarks  to  penitentiary  convicts.  All 
convicts  ought  to  be  required  to  do   hard   labor,  which  should  bo 
adjusted  to  their  strength,  and  of  a  kind  to  compete  as  little  as  possible 
with  free  labor.    The  lessee  system  is  the  best  possible.    The  lenees 
«re  almost  sure  to  be  men  of  character.    This  system,  he  said,  pro?ideB 
for  the  poor  convict  somebody  whose  interest  it  is  to  see  that  he  is  well 
housed,  well  clad,  well  cared  for  in  every  way.    (Our  visit  to  the  camp 
•did  not  warrant  us  in  thinking  that  this  was  done.)    As  to  the  objection 
that  the  lease  system  is  but  a  form  of  slavery,  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  raise  it  to  show  how  punishment  can  be  inflicted  without  involving 
the  element  of  slavery.    He  then  recounted  the  safeguards  thrown 
around  the  system  by  the  law  of  Georgia — the  thorough  inspection  of 
every  camp  once  a  month  by  the  principal  keeper  or  his  assistant,  one 
in  two  months  by  the  principal  physician  (none  of  whom  are  disinter- 
ested parties,  mark).    He  said  the  labor  was  not  excessive;  the  food 
abundant  in  quantity,  great  in  variety  and  good  in  quality.    The  table 
service  is  very  rough,  but  the  prisoners  are  as  a  class  accustomed  to 
nothing  better.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sleeping  accommodations. 
It  is  true  that  the  convicts  are  chained  while  they  sleep;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  chain  does  not  prevent  their  sleep,  and  they  much  prefer 
•chains  with  society,  to  cells  with  solitude.    To  the  whole  system  there' 
are  two  serious  objections,  however.    One  is  that  its  penal  featores  are 
not  severe  enough  (for  colored  prisoners) ;  the  other,  that  they  are  too 
severe  (for  whites).    As  to  the  first  he  said : 

'*  To  one  class  of  Georgia  convicts  the  Penitentiary  is  almost  wholly 
bereft  of  its  terrors.  AYith  these  there  is  no  loss  of  caste  on  aooount  of 
their  incarceration ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  contributes  to  social  die* 
tinetion ;  and  ex-convicts,  posing  as  heroes  and  znaitjrfSt  are  met  hf 
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their  friends  with  formal  receptions,  with  mu3ic,  with  prayer  and  with 
shouting.  The  prison  fare  and  all  its  accommodations  are  as  good  as 
the  inmates  need  or  desire,  and  the  labor  is  of  a  kind  they  are  accustomed 
to.  They  wear  a  chain,  but  that,  to  them,  is  no  great  hardship.  There 
is  really  very  little  punishment  in  the  case.  What  punishment  there  is 
consists  almost  in  three  deprivations,  and  for  the  sake  of  alliteration, 
which  has  been  very  popular  at  the  South  for  the  last  year  or  two,  these 
three  may  be  called  liberty,  liquor  and  lust.  With  the  desire  of  these 
three  things  gratified,  the  condition  of  most  of  the  convicts  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary would  be  like  that  of  rabbits  vindictively  thrown  by  vicious 
boys  into  a  briar  pi&tch.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  to  this  class  of  convicts, 
the  Penitentiary  is  very  little  more  than  a  wall  between  them  and  their 


vices." 


As  to  the  whites,  he  said : 

'*  It  may  be  foolish  for  men  of  one  race  to  object  to  close  proximity  to 
men  of  another  race ;  it  may  be  unreasonable,  unphilosophic  and  ab- 
surd ;  it  may  be  wicked ;  it  may  be  devilish.  Nevertheless,  if  that  devil 
18  in  them  and  cannot  be  exorcised ;  if  their  nature  recoils  with  abhor- 
rence, disgust  and  loathing  from  a  certain  contact,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  a  great  punishment  to  force  that  contact  upon  them.  They  may 
deserve  it,  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  inflict  such  a  torture  on  another, 
even  if  he  does  deserve  it.  It  is  akin  to  the  torture  anciently  practiced, 
of  tying  a  murderer  to  the  dead  body  of  his  victim,  limb  to  limb,  until 
the  decaying  corpse  brought  death  to  the  living.  The  present  system  is 
unjost,  because  it  bears  unequally — one  man  is  beaten  with  many  stripes, 
and  another,  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  is  beaten  with  few.  The  law 
ought  to  deal  out  its  penalties  with  even  hand,  discriminating  against 
none.  But  it  does  discriminate.  It  lays  upon  the  Caucasian  a  dreadAil 
grief  which  the  African  does  not  feel.  It  is  in  vain  to  ridicule,  or  sco£f 
at,  or  cant  at  the  sentiment  referred  to.  The  fact  remains,  and  will  re- 
main, that  there  is  a  psychological  repulsion  between  races,  horrible  to 
one  but  not  to  the  other,  and  to  ignore  this  fact  is  as  unphilosophic  as  to 
ignore  any  other  fact  in  nature.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who, 
discovering  a  fact  in  physics,  should  attempt  to  set  it  aside  by  appealing 
to  sentiment, by  reciting  poetry,  or  by  quoting  Scripture?  A  fact  in 
metaphysics  is  as  really  a  fact  as  in  physics,  and  must  be  handled  with 
the  same  common  sense.'' 

A  reply  was  made  by  Dr.  Sims,  of  Tennessee. 

Evening. — Chas.  Dudley  Warner,  of  Hartford,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Extirpation  of  the  Criminal.'' 

Wm.  M.  F.  Bound  made  an  admirable  address  on  ''The  Organization  of 
Prison  Associations  in  the  several  States,"  and  referred  to  the  Mayor  of 
Pronto,  W.  H.  Rowland. 

James  Hassle  read  a  paper  on ''  The  Discharged  Prisoner." 

Toranlo  was  then  fixed  upon  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association ; 
the  timeithe  10th  of  September. 
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Seventh  Day. — ^At  the  morning  session,  S.  C.  Weeden,  of  the  RhoJe 
Island  Board  of  Charities,  described  the  State  institutions  at  Cranston. 

Daniel  Russell,  of  Boston,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  aid  to  discharged 
convicts. 

John  J.  Lytle,  (general  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society, 
delivered  an  address  on  the  same  subject,  detailing  the  work  done  by  the 
Society  for  discharged  prisoners,  and  relating  several  interesting  inci- 
dents of  the  good  which  had  been  accomplished. 

Chaplain  Milligan,  of  Allegheny,  thought  no  penal  system  complete 
without  some  organization  for  this  purpose. 

^/^nooM.— Governor  Bullock  suggested  to  the  ladies  of  Geoiigia,  that 
they  might  by  a  combined  effort,  induce  the  Legislature  to  establish  a 
State  Agency  for  the  aid  of  discharged  convicts. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney,  for  the  National  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  urged  the  importance  of  having  matrons  in  all  prisons 

and   at   the  police  stations,  for   the   proper  care   of  women  under 
arrest. 

Mrs.  Harper,  Superintendent  of  prison  work  for  the  W.  C.  T.  XJ.,  '^ 
Georgia,  gave  her  experience  in  the  jails  and  convict  camps,  and  dosed 
by  saying,  that  if  she  had  to  be  a  prisoner  she  would  rather  serve  oat 
her  sentence  in  a  convict  camp  in  Georgia^a  State  camp  not  a  coonty 
chain  gang— than  in  any  Penitentiary  in  the  country. 

£(;^nin^.-- Resolutions  of  thanks  were  offered  for  courteous  treatment 
received  and  speeches  were  made.    The  resolutions  were  moved  by 
Professor  Way  land  and  supported  by  R.  Brinkerhoff,  James  Maoie, 
Warden  McClaughry,  A.  H.  Love,  Dr.  Wines,  W.  M.  F.  Round,  M.  J. 
Cassidy  and  others. 

President  Hayes  made  the  closing  address  on  behalf  of  the  Congress. 
Ex-Mayor  Goodwin  responded  for  the  City  of  Atlanta,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawthorne  made  the  closing  address  of  the  evening,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned  by  singing  the  Doxology. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Congress,  between  the  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions,  Governor  Gordon  gave  a  reception  at  the  Executive  Mansion, 
to  which  the  members  of  the  National  Prison  Congress  had  a  special 
invitation.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Atlanta,  Senator  Colquitt,  Senators 
and  Members  of  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  L^ialature, 
ex-Governors,  &c.,  were  present.  The  Governor  took  us  by  the  arm  and 
introduced  us  to  all. 

In  an  adjoining  room  to  where  the  Convention  met  was  an  exhibition 
of  prison  goods,  and  articles  of  prison  punishment  and  torture.  Also  a 
model  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  we  made  it  our  especial  business  to  explain 
from  it  the  advantage  of  the  separate  system.  Also  a  model  of  the 
new  patent  Rotary  Jail,  a  few  of  which  are  in  use.  The  Oon- 
gress  was  on  the  whole,  an  intensely  interesting  one  and  a  complete 
success. 
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THE  COUNTY  PRISON  AGENCY. 

WILMER  W.  WALTER,  AGENT. 

The  value  of  this  agency  can  be  best  proven  by  the  mention 
of  a  few  cases  : 

A  young  man  who  had  lost  a  leg  on  the  railroad,  came  on  from  New 
York  to  see  if  he  could  get  work.  Not  succeeding,  and  becoming 
almost  starved,  he  pawned  his  coat  and  lived  on  what  he  got  for  it  for 
two  days.  He  went  without  food  for  two  days,  and  then  becom- 
ing desperate  took  a  horse  blanket  and  pawned  it,  and  was  arrested  for 
theft.  The  owner  recovered  his  blanket  and  the  prisoner  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge,  owing  to  hunger.  Mr.  Camp  had  the  Judge  withhold 
sentence,  saying  he  would  discharge  him  if  we  would  send  him 
home  to  his  sister  in  New  York.  I  took  the  man,  procured  him 
clothing  and  sent  him  on  his  way  rejoicing.  The  limb  from  which 
part  had  been  amputated,  was  very  troublesome  and  required  medical 
attention,  which  he  would  get  at  home. 

Another  young  man  came  here  from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  look 
for  work  ;  finding  none  he  went  to  Atlantic  City,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  young  man  from  Pottsville,  looking  for  work  also. 
They  came  back  to  the  city,  out  of  money  and  without  friends.  Here 
they  wandered  about  the  streets  until  about  one  o'clock.  They  met  a 
drunken  man  who  asked  them  to  take  him  home;  he  told  them  he 
lived  at  Front  and  Callowhill,  hut  could  not  direct  them  the  way  to  go, 
and  they,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  streets  were  unable  to  pro- 
ceei.  While  they  were  wondering  what  to  do,  two  policemen  came 
up  and  arrested  all  three  of  them.  At  the  station-house  the  drunken 
man  charged  the  two  young  men  with  robbing  him  of  his  watch  and 
chain.  When  the  two  young  men  were  searched  nothing  was  found 
on  them,  but  over  nine  dollars  ($9.00)  was  found  in  the  drunken  man's 
pockets.  The  two  young  men  were  sent  to» prison,  where  a  keeper 
requested  me  to  go  see  them.  I  did  so,  and,  after  hearing  the  case,  I 
saw  an  attorney  and  asked  him  to  attend  to  it,  which  he  did,  and  they 
were  discharged.  I  then  paid  each  one's  fare  home,  for  which  both 
appeared  very  grateful.  The  drunken  man  found  his  watch  and  chain 
at  home  where  he  had  left  them. 

A  young  man,  whose  mother  is  a  widow,  came  to  the  city  and  pro- 
cured a  situation.  In  the  evenings  he  would  go  out,  and  became 
friendly  with  some  young  men  who  took  him  to  the  theatre.  One 
evening  he  went  to  Tenth  and  Callowhill  and  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  theatre  with  others,  talking  quite  loud,  when  a  policeman  told 
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them  to  go  away ;  but  they  did  not  go ;  so  he  arroBted  them  all  and 
they  were  sent  to  prison.  I  visited  the  young  man  (he  had  been  in 
one  day),  asked  him  about  his  family ;  he  told  me  where  they  lived 
and  I  called  to  see  them.  The  sister  was  worried  and  anxious,  said 
her  brother  had  been  out  all  night  and  her  mother  was  then  out  look- 
ing for  him.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  tell  a  retined  lady  her  brother 
was  in  prison ;  it  seemed  almost  more  than  she  could  bear;  she  said  it 
would  almost  break  her  mother's  heart,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever 
occurred  in  their  family  before.  I  said  I  would  try  and  get  him  out 
and  went  to  the  magistrate  told  him  the  story,  and  he  gave  me  his 
discharge  and  he  was  released.  The  joy  of  that  little  family,  reunited, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  It  was  a  severe  lesson  for  the  young  man, 
but  one  that  may  last  his  lifetime. 

A  man  who  was  hired  by  the  dive  keepers  was  up  above  Harrisburg 
about  a  year  ago,  became  acquainted  with  a  young  girl,  about  18  years 
old  whose  mother  was  a  widow,  and  persuaded  her  to  come  to  the  city 
to  keep  house  for  a  gentleman ;  for  which  she  was  to  receive  good  wages 
and  have  a  pleasant  home.  She  came  with  him,  was  ruined  and  being 
ashamed  to  let  her  mother  know  where  she  was,  went  by  an  assumed 
name.  After  a  while  wearying  of  her  life  she  told  the  woman  with 
whom  she  lived  she  was  going  to  leave.  That  night  when  policemen, 
came  to  the  house  to  drink  and  play  cards  between  one  and  two 
A.  M.,  she  was  arrested  for  '' breach  of  the  peace."  I  saw  her  at  the 
prison  and  she  told  me  her  story  and  I  asked  her  if  she  would  go  home, 
at  first  she  refused  but  finally  I  persuaded  her  to  go.  I  got  her  re- 
leased, went  with  her  to  the  house  to  get  her  trunk,  took  her  to  the 
depot,  procured  her  ticket  (for  she  had  no  money)  and  saw  her  off  on 
the  train. 

A  Welsh  woman  and  her  daughter  were  arrested  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration for  '*  breach  of  the  peace.''  When  first  arrested  they 
represented  themselves  as  sisters,  but  after  several  days  imprisonment 
acknowledged  their  proper  relationship  and  said  they  had  been  mak- 
ing their  living  in  an  immoral  way.  I  conversed  with  them  and  they 
appeared  very  sorry  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  living  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  do  better.  I  suggested  that  the  daughter  go  to 
the  Magdalen  Home,  but  at  first  neither  would  listen  to  that ;  I  offered 
to  get  the  mother  employment  and  the  daughter  go  to  the  Home,  to 
this  they  both  agreed.  I  then  had  them  released  and  a  friend  was 
willing  to  take  the  mother  and  do  what  she  could  for  her.  I  took  the 
daughter  to  the  Magdalen  Home,  and  the  mother  to  a  good  Christian 
home  in  a  private  family,  where  she  will  be  cared  for  and  watched 
over. 

Two  girls  and  a  woman  were  arrested  for  "  breach  of  the  peace." 
One  was  a  married  woman  living  an  immoral  life,  her  husband  in  the 
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penitentiary ;  she  belonged  in  Camden.  Another  a  young  woman 
having  $30,000  in  her  own  right ;  she  had  come  to  the  city  to  shop  for 
herself  and  aunt.  While  here  she  got  a  lunch  and  two  glasses  of  beer, 
and  being  unaccustomed  to  drinking  it,  was  seriously  affected  by  it 
and  was  arrested.    Her  aunt  is  also  wealthy  and  this  is  her  only  niece. 

A  girl  of  15  years  came  here  to  get  a  position  but  got  into  bad  com- 
pany, became  intoxicated  and  was  arrested.  I  saw  these  three  cases 
after  they  had  been  in  for  a  few  days  and  had  them  released.  I  took 
the  one  to  Camden  and  the  other  to  a  railroad  station  and  sent  the  one 
to  Wilmington,  the  other  to  Chestnut  Hill.  As  it  was  the  first  time 
any  of  them  had  been  in  prison  I  think  each  has  learned  a  lesson  she 
will  never  forget. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  cases  that  occur  almost  every  day. 

WORK  OF  THE  ACTING  COMMITTEE. 

Fifly  members  carefully  selected  and  elected  by  ballot,  consti- 
tute the  Acting  Committee,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  have 
the  right  to  visit  the  prisons  and  the  prisoners. 

The  monthly  meetings  have  been  remarkably  well  attended, 
and  the  visits  of  the  committee  to  the  prisoners  have  been 
regular  and  welcomed. 

REPORTS  OP  VISITORS. 

From  reports  received  from  the  Block  Committees  of  the 
EiBstern  State  Penitentiary,  it  appears  that  there  have  been  made 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  during  the  year  1886,  448 
visits  to  the  Penitentiary,  and  that  9152  visits  have  been  made 
to  prisoners,  either  in  their  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors. 

At  the  county  prison  169  visits  have  been  reported  by  the 
visiting  committee  of  that  Institution  during  the  year;  the 
agent  being  in  daily  attendance.  All  received  are  visited  as 
well  as  those  in  their  cells,  making  about  7000  for  the  year. 
•  John  J.  I^ytle  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Society,  with 
special  power  to  act  as  Agent  for  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 
Wilmer  W.  Walter  is  the  Agent  for  the  County  Prison. 

Visits  are  made  to  the  cells  by  each  member  of  the  committee 
twice  a  week  on  the  average,  some  going  more  frequently,  and 
others,  for  want  of  time,  not  going  so  often.     It  will  be  evident 
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to  every  one  who  will  contemplate  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
for  doing  good  that  there  will  be  many  gratifying  reformations. 
An  incident  occurred  during  the  late  Ju(%e  Ludlow's  ad- 
ministration which  we  quote  as  it  appears  on  the  record. 
It  shows  the  value  of  the  Acting  Committee  and  the  Agents: 

**  In  view  of  the  liability  to  small-pox  in  the  prison,  as  shown  by  the 
recent  cases  there,  the  Prison  Inspectors  have  this  day  made  a  gen- 
eral jail  delivery  by  discharging  168  persons,  who  were  detained  on 
the  charges  of  vagrancy  and  of  breach  of  peace.  The  building  is 
undergoing  a  thorough  cleansing,  the  cells  being  whitewashed  and 
the  doors  thrown  open.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  by 
the  Inspectors  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  the  Agent  has  been  particularly  active  during  the  last 
month,  and  has  effected  the  release  of  a  much  larger  number 
than  usual,  so  that  the  present  population  of  the  prison  is  unusually 
small. 

The  first  two  of  the  small-pox  cases  above  spoken  of  were  those  of 
Sarah  Holland  and  Highland  Whittaker,  who  were  convicted  of  lar- 
ceny— the  former  on  the  6th  and  the  latter  on  the  7th  inst. — and  sen- 
tenced, the  woman  to  8  and  the  man  to  9  months  in  the  County 
Prison.    The  disease  was  discovered  upon  them  soon  after  their  leav- 
ing court.    Judge  Ludlow  reconsidered  both  cases,  making  each  sen- 
tence 24  hours  from  the  time  of  conviction.    By  this  arrangement 
they  were  discharged  from  prison,  and  the  Agent  applied  to  the 
(iruardians  of  the  Poor  to  take  them  from  prison  to  their  hospital. 
They  declined  giving  an  order  for  their  admission  till  there  could  be 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Hospital  of  the  Guardians.    The 
Board  of  Health  also  declined  giving  an  order  of  admission  into  their 
hospital  unless  the  Prison  Inspectors  would  be  responsible  for  their 
support  while  there.    Moreover,  Mr.  Cohen,  who  was  accustomed  to 
take  small-pox  patients  to  the  hospitals  for  the  Boards  of  Health 
and  of  Guardians,  wanted  to  know  who  would  pay  him  for  performing 
this  service,  when  requested  by  the  Agent  to  do  so. 

By  these  difficulties  a  delay  of  several  hours  was  caused  in  remoT- 
ing  the  prisoners  from  prison.  The  Agent,  however,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  Guardians*  clerk  to  give  an  order  for  their  reception  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Guardians,  at  which  they  resolved  to  receive 
no  more  cases  from  prison." 

Considering  the  immense  labor  of  this  Acting  Committee,  it 
will  be  regarded  as  a  wise  appeal  in  sending  the  foUowiDg  to 
the  Appropriation  Committee  of  the  State  L^islature : 
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WHY  the  $;TATE  should   help   the  SOCIETY'. 

A  great  philanthropic  gratuity  that  is  solely  devoted  to  a 
State's  welfare  should  be  aided  by  that  State. 

The  Peniisylvania  Prison  Society  for  one  hundred  years  has 
received  but  $6000  from  the  State,  an  average  of  $60  a  year. — 
Taking  the  average  care  of  1000  prisoners  per  annum,  this 
amounts  to  6  cents  per  prisoner  per  annum.  The  ridiculous  po- 
-sition  the  State  thus  presents  when  reviewed  by  history  ought  to 
stimulate  those  who  have  the  power,  and  who  really  desire  the 
welfiu^  of  the  community,  to  appropriate  annually,  a  sum  at 
least  equal  to  the  $6000  which  has  been  given  in  all  of  one  hun- 
<lred  years.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  oversight  when  we 
^estimate  the  outlay  of  the  Society  from  private  funds  during  its 
existence  at  $100,000. 

A  neighboring  State  contributes  $10,000  per  annum  to  its 
Society  having  the  interest  of  the  prisoners  at  heart,  and  yet  no 
•other  Society  performs  what  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  does 
-and  has  been  doing  all  these  years. 

A  century  ago  the  founders  of  this  S<x;iety  would  take  dis- 
-charged  prisoners  into  their  own  homes  and  shelter  and  provide 
for  them.  This  gave  an  impetus  to  work  that  has  developed 
into  a  systematic  care  of  discharged  prisoners.  What  was  com- 
menced at  Front  and  Market  in  1787  in  a  small  way,  is  now  a 
faithful  visitation  and  care  of  prisoners,  when  arrested,  when 
-committed,  during  confinement  and  when  discharged.  This 
often  covers  a  long  period  and  involves  the  expenditure  of  lai^ 
-sums  of  money.  Think  of  the  State  giving  6  cents  a  year  per 
prisoner,  for  a  work  that  concerns  her  own  prosperity  ! 

What  work  is  it?  It  is  seeing  first  of  all,  that  the  arrested 
party  is  not  imposed  upon  and  has  some  friend  with  whom  U) 
<x)nfer.  Secondly,  that  if  found  guilty  and  placed  in  prison  that 
friendly  offices  are  not  withheld.  Thirdly,  when  discharged, 
ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  discharged  and  cooperating  with 
liim  or  her  in  reaching  distant  homes,  in  finding  employment  or 
furnishing  mechanical  tools  or  such  working  material  as  will 
^ive  a  start  to  the  new  life,  not  omitting  such  clothing  as  will 
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insure  a  respectable  appearance  in  the  community  and  that  will 
detract  entirely  from  any  prison  taint. 

All  this  and  more  may  be  stated  as  the  work  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Society,  and  all  requiring  not  only  the  closest  at- 
tention of  its  acting  committee,  but  the  employment  of  it» 
agents,  who  are  kept  busy  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  expenses  are  met  by  the  generosity  of  the  members  of  the 
Society.  1  heir  reward  is  in  satisfying  conscience  and  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  ^'the  strong  who  must  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak." 

What  result  has  this  upon  the  State  ?   First,  it  is  a  protection 
to  the  citizens ;  secondly,  it  preserves  a  great  many  from  re-com- 
mitment, thus  saving  the  State  thousands  of  dollars.     While  the 
Western  Society  at  All^heny  City  ably  performs  its  work,  the 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  with  its  oflSce  in  Philadelphia,  pro- 
vides shelter,  clothing,  tools,  tickets  for  travelling  expenses,  med- 
ical treatment,  advice  and  care,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  ability. 
It  extends  its  work  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  great  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  oflen  indeed  over  the  whole  State,  and  sometimes 
to  other  states,  and  does  not  cease  its  aid  after  the  immediate 
discharge  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  it  will  recognize  old  offenders 
years  perhaps  after  their  release. 

Naturally  the  discharged  remember  the  care  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them  in  the  past,  and  if  overcome  with  sickness 
or  misfortune,  return  and  ask  to  be  relieved.  It  is  not  possible 
to  turn  such  persons  aside.  It  is  like  returning  home,  and 
hence  the  fund  has  to  be  very  frequently  applied  to,  and  where 
personal  aid  is  given  and  the  Society  contributes  also,  the  amount  is 
oftentimes  beyond  the  sum  that  many  suppose  sufficient. 

It  is  thus  the  State  is  relieved  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  ex- 
penditure in  the  reformatory  and  charitable  institutions  to  which 
appropriations  are  made.  The  n^lect  to  give  to  the  Prison 
Society  should  not  continue  longer.  '  The  citizens  are  interested 
in  this  work  and  the  State  ought  to  respond.  The  more  aid  re- 
ceived, the  more  saving  to  the  State,  and  the  greater  the  security 
to  the  citizens. 

The  long-indulged  hope  and  purpose  of  the  Society  of, having: 
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temporary  homes  for  the  deserving  disdiarged^  and  workshops 
and  farms  ready,  where  there  is  nothing  else,  for  the  discharged, 
have  been  postponed  year  after  year,  and  it  is  certainly  a  favor- 
able period  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  its  hundredth  anniver- 
sary, to  perfect  this  work  and  establish  these  necessary  adjuncts 
to  the  objects  and  labors  so  successfully  accomplished. 

We  therefore  ask  most  earnestly,  that  with  the  record  of  the  past; 
with  the  reputation  of  the  Society;  with  tlie  names  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  citizens  of  this  great  commonwealth  as  its  mem- 
bers and  supporters ;  with  tlie  money  expended  from  private 
means;  with  the  brave  and  noble  purposes  of  reformation  and  of 
security;  with  the  unabated  zeal  now  evinced;  the  general  interest 
always  manifeste(f  in  the  penal  jurisprudence  of  the  State;  tlie 
many  recommendations  made  for  reform,  and  the  high  aims 
which  are  indulged  for  the  future,  we  repeat,  that  we  do  ask  and 
have  the  right  to  expect,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  aid  us  by 
liberal,  prompt  and  regular  appropriations. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Since  our  last  journal  there  have  been  25  visits  to  the  House 
of  Correction,  and  several  thousand  pages  of  religious  tracts  and 
temperance  literature  have  been  distributed ;  also,  many  numbers 
of  the  Friends^  Review  and  Friends^  Intelligencer  were  given  the 
inmates  at  suitable  seasons.  Religious  services  are  held  every 
week,  which  all  the  inmates  attend  excepting  those  who  are  sick 
in  the  hospital.  The  buildings  are  all  kept  in  excellent  order, 
and  llie  Superintendent  and  his  officers  are  very  kind,  and  seem 
to  understand  the  laws  of  hygiene,  as  everything  is  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Mrs.  Nicholson  pays  extra  attention  to  the  women 
inmates,  and  holds  religious  services  with  tliose  that  are  confined 
in  the  hospital.     She  seems  never  to  tire  of  her  good  work. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  PRISONERS. 

To  be  employed,  whetlier  in  prison  or  out  of  prison,  is  one  of 
the  wisest  provisions  of  social  economy. 

It  wsus  intended  that  we  should  work.  It  is  good  for  us 
physically,  mentally  and  spiritually.     Besides  being  the  surest 
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means  of  securing  good  order  and  health  and  of  contribiitiug 
reformation,  work,  in  the  shape  of  paying  trades  and  practi< 
usefulness,  goes  very  far  to  strengthening  the  discharged  prison 
both  in  contemplating  and  in  realizing  his  discharge.     He 
out  prepared  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  earn  his  own  living,  aD< 
with  a  confidence  that  if  he  will  work  he  can  maintain  his 
dom. 

Every  one  will,  of  course,  admit  that  it  is  wise  to  put  th^ 
prisoner  to  work,  to  earn,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expense  of  his 
keep  and  to  pay  back  to  the  county  or  the  State  at  least  some- 
thing for  the  expense  of  his  trial. 

During  the  past  six  years,  and  notably  during  1883,  a  very 
general  movement  was  made  in  many  of  the  States  to  abolish  the 
contract  system  of  labor  in  prisons  and  reformatory  institutions. 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following  law  was  approved 
June  13th,  1883  :  "  The  chief  officers  of  the  various  reformatory 
institutions,  deriving  their  support  wholly  or  in  part  from  the 
State,  are  hereby  directed,  at  the  expiration  of  existing  contracts, 
to  employ  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  for  and  in  behalf  of 
Huch  institutions,  and  no  labor  shall  be  hired  out  by  contract. 

"  That  the  officers  of  the  various  county  prisons,  work-houses 
and  reformatory  institutions  within  this  Commonwealth  now  let- 
ting the  labor  of  convicts  by  contract,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of 
existing  contracts,  employ  the  same  for  and  in  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective counties. 

"All  convicts  under  the  control  of  the  State  and  county  officers, 
and  all  inmates  of  reformatory  institutions  engaged  in  manufiu>- 
turing  articles  for  general  consumption,  shall  receive  quarterly 
wages  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  to  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  authorities  of  the  institution,  from  which 
board,  lodging  and  clothing  and  the  cost  of  trial  shall  be  deduc- 
ted, the  balance  paid  to  their  families  or  dependents ;  in  case  none 
shall  appear,  the  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  convict  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  imprisonment.'* 

Here  are  three  parts  to  l>e  paid  out  of  the  labor  of  convicts : 
First,  the  institution  ;  Second,  the  county  from  which  the  pris- 
oner has  been  sent;  Third,  the  families  of  prisoners  or  the  pris- 
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oners  themselves.  It  is  about  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  to 
the  institution,  and  tlien  that  other  half  divided  between  the 
county  and  the  prisoner,  so  that  the  prisoner  receives  to  his  credit 
about  one-quarter  of  his  earnings— -or,  as  it  is  put,  one-half  of 
the  amount  earned  over  and  above  the  task.  That  is,  the  task 
is  about  the  half  of  his  earnings,  the  county  then  takes  one-half 
of  the  overwork,  and  the  balance  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
prisoner. 

In  the  light  and  experience  of  practical  knowledge,  we  make 
an  amendment;  we  criticise  the  Act  of  1883,  we  arraign  the 
custom  of  the  day  as  needing  one  more  division,  and  that  an  im- 
portant one,  which  has  been  long  overlooked. 

Good  care  is  taken  that  the  State  receives  its  share,  that  the 
costs  of  trial  and  the  county  charges  shall  be  paid,  and  then  the 
prisoner  shall  have  the  incentive  to  work  and  rect*ive  a  portion  of 
the  overwork. 

There  are  some  excellent  provisions  in  this,  but  the  one  over- 
looked may  be  called  the  principle  of  Reatiluiiony  and  on  this 
subject  we  add  a  chapter  under  the  title  of 

RESTITUTION  BY  PRISONERS. 

When  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at  the  National  Prison  Congress 
in  November,  1886,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  H.  H. 
Tucker,  LL.  D.,  ex-Chancellor  of  Georgia  University,  which 
treated  the  labor  question  very  thoroughly,  except  that  it  never 
touched  the  subject  of  Restitution. 

One  of  the  delegates  from  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 
arose  at  its  conclusion,  and  said :  "  In  the  very  close  and  careful 
analysis  by  Dr.  Tucker,  it  seems  he  has  omitted  one  thing  we 
would  like  to  have  made  clear.  He  has  touched  upon  the  (em- 
ployment of  prisoners,  and  the  best  use  of  their  time,  but,  like 
other  penologists,  there  is  one  thing  he  omits.  We  would  ask 
him :  ^  What  do  you  think  about  a  portion  of  the  time  being 
required  of  the  criminal  to  make  restitution  for  the  wrong  com- 
mitted to  the  person  directly  injured?*'' 

Dr.  Tucker  replied  :  "  I  have   not   investigated    the  subject 
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and  I  would  be  unwilling  to  answer  so  new,  so  astute  and  so 
thoughtful  a  question  with  a  mere  snap  judgment." 

The  questioner  then  said  :  "  Suppose  we  take  a  year  to  think 
about  it  ? 

To  which  Dr.  Tucker  consented. 

As  it  is  no  new  subject  to  us,  we  propose  to  urge  the 
amendment  tliat  a  jwrtion  of  the  prisoner's  time  and  labor 
shall  be  given  to  make  good  the  loss  which  his  crime  has 
occasioned. 

Why  should  the  State,  that  has  been  formed  and  supported 
by  the  citizens,  and  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  protect  the  citi- 
zen, be  made  a  preferred  creditor  and  be  paid  before  the  citizen 
who  has  been  robbed  or  in  some  manner  injured  ?  Why  should 
the  Institution  receive  any  result  of  the  time  or  labor,  or  the 
prisoner  himself  be  allowed  to  earn  for  himself  anything,  until 
he  has  made  restitution  to  the  person  he  has  wronged  ? 

It  might  be  some  one  illy  able  to  afford  the  loss  of  the  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  that  have  been  stolen  from  him,  or  it  might 
be  the  widow  or  orphans  made  so  by  a  murderous  hand,  and  they 
iHiable  to  earn  their  living,  as  they  had  been  dependent  upon 
tlieir  natural  provider.  Why  not,  we  ask,  require  of  the  thief 
to  pay  back,  by  work,  the  money  he  lias  stolen ;  or  the  murderer 
to  make  use  of  his  bone  and  muscle,  his  life  and  strength,  in  a 
measure  to  provide  for  the  family  he  has  injured  ?  It  is  be- 
sides being  a  crime,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  to  put  to 
death  a  human  being  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  opposed 
to  the  wisest  political  economy.  Better  let  the  man  live  and 
thus  make  use  of  him  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  the  place  of 
the  one  he  has  removed  from  this  life. 

It  would  seem  that  the  person  or  persons  injiured  should  at 
least  share  in  the  profit  of  a  criminal's  time  and  labor.  As  it 
is,  the  citizen  meets  the  loss,  he  aids  in  the  capture,  arrest  and 
conviction,  often  at  serious  expense  to  himself,  and  then  sees 
the  cause  of  his  loss  and  trouble  working  for  some  one  else, 
and  peradventure  for  himself. 

I^et  us  examine  now  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
prisoner  under  our  amendment. 
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We  assert  it  would  teach  him  the  value  of  property.  If  he 
liad  to  work  out  the  amount  he  had  stolen  or  make  restitution 
in  character  and  kind  as  far  as  possible  of  the  injury  he  had 
caused;  it  would  make  him  in  the  future  more  careful  about 
creating  such  a  debt. 

Criminals  do  not  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  debts  or  the 
obligations  of  paying  them. 

We  are  taught  by  the  Master,  **  Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time 
the  alversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver 
thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily,  I 
«ay  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence,  till  thou 
hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing." 

We  all  rise  highest  in  the  stage  of  our  being  when  we 
.assimilate  our  laws  and  our  actions  to  those  of  the  Great 
Teacher. 

Hence,  by  rec^uiring  the  prisoners  to  make  this  restitution  for 
tlie  wrong  committed  to  the  person  wronged,  we  are  only  carry- 
ing out  the  wise  and  fundamental  principle  in  no  sense  cruel  or 
unkind,  but  in  every  way  just  and  reformatory. 

It  would  really  strengthen  a  prisoner  and  make  him  feel  glad 
to  go  forth  with  the  feeling  I  have  paid  the  debt  even  "  to  the 
uttermost  farthing."  Simple  incarceration  is  not  paying  a  debt. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  deprivation  of  liberty  as  a  com- 
plete indemnification  for  a  crime. 

The  principle  of  restitution  is  as  patent  to  the  material  as  to 
the  spiritual  condition. 

All  nature  cries  out  make  good  the  damage  you  have  done. 
If  we  injure  the  body  by  excesses  or  by  abuses,  nature  asserts 
her  claims  for  restitution.  If  the  farmer  robs  the  soil  of  its 
fertility,  the  soil  answers  back  with  a  demand  for  the  recupera- 
tive power  to  bring  forth  the  grain  and  the  fruit. 

In  short,  it  is  a  universal  law  we  are  asking  for,  to  be  applied 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  for  justice  and  fairness  to  the 
community. 

Respect  individual  rights  and  the  State  and  Nation  are  not 
likely  to  pass  unprotected  or  slighted. 
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AGENT  OF  THE   a)UNTY   PRISON,   J.   J.   CAMP,   APPOINTED  BY 

THE   INSPI-XTTORS. 

The  services  of  this  valuable  officer  have  secured  for  him  tlie 
confidence  of  our  courts  and  the  entire  administration  of  Moya- 
mensing  Prison,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Prison  Society. 

He  is  never  idle,  but  always  actively  engaged  in  collecting  in- 
formation for  the  inspectors,  examining  cases  upon  commitment, 
watching  them  during  trial  and  never  neglecting  them  when  sen- 
tenced or  when  discharged.     He  and  Mr.  Walter  work  together 
very  harmoniously  and  both  are  often  overwhelmed  with  work. 

ORFICERS    OF    THE   1»ENAL    INSTITUTIONS    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

It  might  seem  invidious  to  single  out  any  Warden  or  Superin- 
tendent and  speak  of  him  especially  in  praise;  but  such  is  not  the 
(^ase.  All  are  courteous,  competentand  worthy  of  commendation. 
Whether  we  take  the  management  and  Superintendent  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  the  House  of  Correction,  or  come  more  directly 
to  the  places  of  our  visitation,  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and 
Coiuity  Prison,  we  find  special  cause  for  praise. 

Mr.  Ho  wan!  Perkins,  of  the  latter  is  from  almost  intuitive 
knowledge  and  fitness  continuing  the  acceptable  plans  of  his 
father.  The  prison  is  clean  in  its  tried  Department,  and  as  near 
clean  as  can  be  in  the  untried.  We  wish  he  could  find  work  for 
all  his  prisoners. 

Of  the  former,  Mr.  Michael  Cassidy,  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  we  can  say  some  persons  seem  adapted  to  certain 
work,  and  he  is  certainly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He 
has  a  fine  sense  of  justice,  and  a  will  power  that  enables  him  to 
be  firm.  At  the  siime  time  he  has  keen  sympathy,  and  tempers 
the  performance  of  duty  with  mercy. 

It  is  his  custom  to  visit  each  cell  and  each  prisoner  onoe  a 
week.  This  makes  a  walk  of  two  miles  with  aboHt  750  stops. 
He  gives  each  prisoner  an  opportunity  of  making  any  complaints^ 
requests  or  suggestions,  and  he  profits  therewith. 

He  continues  his  conferences  with  his  overseers,  and  thus 
moulds  and  develops  his  efficient  officers. 
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The  same  meed  of  praise  as  we  have  heretofore  given  to 
the  physician,  Dr.  Wm.  Duffield  Robinson,  the  moral  instructor, 
«Jas.  Y.  Ashton,  the  Matron,  the  Overseers,  and  all  connected 
with  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  can  be  repeated.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  officers  of  the  Hoase  of  Correction,  and  of  all  tlie 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions  now  located  in  Philadelphia. 

SEPARATE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  INSANE 

CRIMINALS. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  urged  the  care  of  insane  criminals 
in  separate  institutions.  AVe  hold  that  the  penitentiaries  and 
jails  have  been  built  for  sane  criminals  and  that  the  officers 
thereof  have  been  selected  and  engaged  for  keepers  thereof,  and 
not  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 

Dr.  Robinson,  the  resident  physician  of  tlie  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, furnishes  a  tabulated  statement,  showing  there  were  92 
convicts  who  were  of  imperfect  intellect  out  of  3,600 ;  64  being 
mentally  diseased,  and  28  mentally  deficient.  Of  the  92,  37 
have  been  convicted  from  two  to  seven  times,  and  of  the  balance, 
3  are  in  prison  for  life,  and  the  others  for  various  terms. 

He  states  there  are  now  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  .Penn- 
sylvania, 59  convicts  of  unsound  mind.  This  is  out  of  1131 
prisoners  or  over  5  per  cent.     This  should  not  be. 

Quoting  Dr.  Robinson  we  find,  "  Had  our  insane  convicts  been 
removed  to  asylums,  as  is  the  custom  in  most  penitentiaries,  our 
death  rate  would  have  been  reduced  nearly  one-half."  He  also 
says,  "  A  number  of  insane  have  either  entirely  recovered  or 
greatly  improved  during  the  year." 

This  is  very  creditable  to  the  management  of  the  Penitentiarj', 
but  it  does  not  alter  pur  belief  that  the  insane  criminal,  should 
not  be  in  the  Penitentiary. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  insanity  originates  with  convicts  after 
their  reception ;  it  may  be  developed,  as  in  almost  every  instance 
there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to  insanity  at  the  time  of  their 
commitment. 

We  hold  there  should  be  a  separate  institution  for  such  irre- 
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sponsible  beings.  The  officers  of  a  penitentiary  are  not  expected 
to  be  care  takers  of  the  insane,  their  duties  lie  in  the  restraint 
and  discipline  of  the  sane. 

The  Acting  Committee  not  only  plead,  but  protest  against 
insane  criminals  occupying  the  cells,  to  the  exclusion  of  sane 
criminals;  and  for  many  reasons,  one  of  whicli  must  be  patent 
to  every  one  and  that  is  the  safety  of  the  visitor.  The  duty  of 
the  visitor  being  to  sit  down  with  the  prisoner  in  the  cell,  it  is  at 
the  risk  of  life,  perhaps,  should  he  visit  insane  persons. 

VALUABLE  HELPERS. 

The  Womans'  Christian  Temperance  Unions,  State  and 
National,  are  valuable  aids  to  the  prison  work  of  this 
country. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson,  the  Superintendent  of  this  department 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  connection  with  the  reformatory  committees, 
has  accomplished  during  the  past  year  a  remarkable  amount  of 
good. 

The  last  report  shows  that  in  October  there  were  1,178  con- 
victs in  the  county  jails,  and  since  added  2,706,  making  3,884. 
Fifty-four  counties  have  prison  committees  at  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  object  is  to  have  in  each  county  two  or  three,  at  least,  de- 
voted women  to  visit  the  cells  and  to  reach  the  individual  pris- 
oner. The  report  further  shows  that  over  one  hundred  prisoners 
have  been  induced  by  this  care,  to  leave  their  evil  ways  and  make 
a  decided  change  in  their  lives. 

The  President  of  the  National  Society  is  Miss  Francis  E.  Wil- 
lard,  and  she  is  making  herculean  efforts,  and  meeting  with 
wonderful  success  in  the  temperance  movement,  and  thus  con- 
tributing to  reformation  and  the  prevention  of  crime. 

The  report  of  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
is  very  valuable,  and  the  extent  of  the  organized  work,  and  the 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  prove  that  this  Temper- 
an<5e  Union  is  worthy  of  our  support  and  our  heartiest  encourage- 
ment. 
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BRIEF  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  WORK  OF  1886. 

A  decree  was  obtained  from  Judge  Allison  changing  the 
name  of  the  Society. 

Delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Seventh 
month,  15th  to  21st,  1886^  and  the  National  Prison  Association 
held  at  Atlanta  the  Eleventh  month,  6th  to  12th,  1886. 

The  latter  is  referred  to  in  another  chapter.  The  former  was 
reported  by  one  of  the  delegates,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Paist,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  pursuance  of  my  appointment  I  attended  the  13th  Annual  (in- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections,  which  convened  at  the  State 
Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  July,  1886,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon.  William  Howard  Neff,  of 
Cincinnati,  presiding.  The  large  hall  was  filled  with  an  appreciative 
audience  and  beautifully  decorated  with  our  national  emblem.  The 
speaker's  and  clerks'  desks  were  surrounded  with  vines,  ferns  and 
blooming  plants. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  of  St.  Paul,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Executive  Com- 
mittee, welcomed  the  conference  to  the  city.  Bishop  Whipple  ap- 
peared in  supplication.  The  Hon.  Lucius  F.  Hubbard,  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  welcomed  them  in  the  name  of  the  State.  Other  words 
of  kindly  greeting  were  spoken  by  prominent  citizens  which  were  re- 
sponded to  by  Ex-President  R.  B.  Hayes.  More  time  was  devoted  to 
prison  werk  than  has  been  the  custom.  Papers  prepared  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Hill,  of  Oregon,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Sperry,  of  Pueblo,  California,  Dr.  A.  G. 
Byers,  Ex-Ck)vemor  Hoadly,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Haley,  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  A. 
N.  Denter,  of  Texas  and  others,  were  read  showing  the  condition  of 
the  prisons  in  those  various  states. 

The  evening  of  the  17th,  Ex-Governor  George  Hoadley,  of  Ohio, 
spoke  on  the  pardoning  power  which  was  discussed  by  Ex-Governor 
Marshall,  of  Minnesota,  Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio,  J.  C.  Wines, 
of  Illinois,  and  Rabbi  Sonnischien,  of  Missouri.  The  evening  session 
at  Plymouth  Church  was  devoted  to  prison  reform.  Rev.  J.  L.  Milli- 
gan,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  Prison  Con- 
gress at  Rome,  Italy,  in  1883.  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round  spoke  on  the 
same  subject.  Miss  Clara  Barton,  of  Washington,  President  of  the 
Red  Cross,  related  some  touching  incidents  that  came  under  her  no- 
tice while  manager  of  the  State  Prison  for  women  at  Sherboume,. 
Mass. 

On  the  20th  the  delegates  visited   Minneapolis.    After  a  drive- 
around  the  city  there  was  a  session  in   the  church.     Interesting, 
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papers  on  prison  labor,  by  Z.  B.  Brockway,  of  Elmira,  and  by  Gren. 
Brinkerhoff,  on  federal  prisons  and  prisoners,  were  read. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Buckner,  of  Texas,  presented  a  paper  on  Prison  Labor. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  these  subjects  by  Ex-President  Hayes  and 
others,  they  returned  to  St.  Paul.  The  remaining  sessions  were  on 
charity  and  kindred  work.  It  was-  the  largest  convention  that  was 
ever  held — 472  delegates  from  various  states  present,  72  more  than 
had  ever  reported.  They  were  of  all  nationalities  and  creeds.  Bishop 
Ireland,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Minneapolis,  the  Venerable  Bishop 
Whipple,  Protestant  Bishop  of  the  State,  Rabbi  Sonnischien,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  many  others,  all  assembled  on  one  common  platform, 
having  but  one  object,  to  "  Rescue  the  Perishing."  The  utmost  har- 
mony and  condescension  prevailed  throughout. 

The  remarks  of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney,  of  Rhode  Island,  Superintendent 
of  prisons,  jails,  police  and  almshouse  work  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  were 
well  appreciated.  She  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  women  matrons, 
to  have  charge  of  female  prisoners. 

In  September  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  clergymen, 
asking  them  to  observe  one  Sunday  each  year  as  Prisoners' 
Sunday,  preaching  on  that  day  especially  as  to  the  duty  of  man- 
kind to  the  prisoner.  Fifteen  hundred  circulars  were  sent  out. 
Favorable  responses  were  rewived. 

John  Collins  presented  to  the  Society  an  oil  portrait  of  James 
J.  Barclay,  late  president  of  the  Society,  which  he  executed 
from  a  daguerreotype  in  the  possession  of  Frederick  Collins. 
It  was  suitably  framed  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Atlanta 
Prison  Congress. 

On  the  Ist  of  the  year  4,000  circular  letters  were  distributed 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  County  Prison, 
House  of  Correction,  and  West  Chester  Prison.  This  was  as 
follows : 

LETTER  TO  PRISONEES. 

THIRD    ANNUAL    MESSAGE    OF    THE    PENNSYLVANIA    PRISON    SOCIETY,  OF 
WHICH  FOUR  THOUSAND  WERE  DELIVERED  JANUARY  IST,    1887. 

To  (h€  Inmates  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary ^  County  Prison  ajid  House  of  Cor* 
rection,  of  Philadelphiaf  Chester  County  Prisonf  etc, : 

Whether  you  be  young  or  whether  you  be  old,  whatever  your  con- 
dition, this  day  dawns  with  an  invitation  for  a  new  life  with  broader 
views  and  higher  hopes. 

If  there  be  any  time  in  our  lives  when  it  seems  appropriate  to 
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" f 

make  new  and  good  resolutions,  or  revive  and  strengthen  those 
already  made,  it  is  on  a  New  Year's  Day. 

We  all  open  a  fresh,  unsullied  page  of  our  being.  Remember,  not 
a  single  wrong  has  been  committed,  not  an  unworthy  thought  has  en- 
tered our  minds  or  passed  our  lips  so  far  this  year. 

The  ages  have  made  it  a  day  for  gratitude  and  aspiration. 

In  this  spirit  our  message  of  love  and  comfort  goes  forth  to  you 
with  increased  fervor,  for  this  is  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  our 
Prison  Society.  You  have  welcomed  our  visits,  and  we  have  appreci- 
ated the  opportunities  we  have  had  with  you.  You  know  that  while 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  crime,  we  are  not  forgetful  of  your  confi- 
dence and  the  awakening  oftentimes  of  the  Divine  light  within  you, 
and  if  we  cannot  take  each  of  you  by  the  hand,  we  can  assure  you 
that  you  have  been  and  will  be  thought  of,  and  that  you  have  our  best 
wishes  for  A  Happy  New  Year. 

Deserve  this  happiness  and  you  will  be  happy.  "  Though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow." 

Plain  and  simple  rules  of  faithfulness  unto  duty  will  help  you  in  the 
struggle  for  the  true  emancipation. 

'*  Heaven  Is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound, 

Bat  we  bolld  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise, 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies ; 
And  we  mount  to  its  sammit,  round  by  round." 

« 

Prayer  is  always  helpful.  A  kind  manner  toward  those  in  charge, 
and  a  willingness  to  perform  our  duties,  are  grandly  reciprocal,  and 
make  us  better  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  more  extended 
life,  which  we  trust  you  will  merit  soon. 

Few  but  earnest  words  are  the  more  easily  remembered.  Hence, 
look  within  your  own  soul-life ;  think  for  yourselves,  and  you  will 
know  how  much  we  would  say ;  work  with  a  will  and  for  yourselves, 
and  you  shall  know  how  much  we  would  do  for  you. 

You  are  precious  in  the  sight  of  our  Father,  and  we  appeal  for  you 
to  honor  Him,  and  thus  honor  His  creation,  and,  indeed,  honor  your- 
selves. 

Prize  your  own  individuality ;  keep  the  temple  within  you  pure, 
and  never  be  discouraged ! 

**  The  dear  God  hears  and  pities  all ; 

He  knoweth  all  our  wants ; 
And  what  we  blindly  ask  of  Him, 

His  love  withholds  or  grants. 

And  if  the  heart  aad  flesh  be  weak, 

To  bear  an  untried  pain, 
The  braised  reed  He  will  not  break, 

Bat  strengthen  and  sustain." 
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MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  PennsyV 
vania  Prison  Society,  held  1st  mo.  20th,  1887,  the  Committee  on 
Memorial  to  William  Hawkins  presented  the  following 

MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  HAWKINS*. 

When  our  punctual  and  faithful  workers  are  absent  from  their     ^' 
customed  places  that  knew  them  so  well,  and  which  they  fill  witbi>   *^ 
the  grace  of  usefulness,  we  are  admonished  that  sonJething  has      ^' 
fallen  them,  beyond  their  control.    This  was  eminently  the  case  v*»*^^ 
our  late  revered  member,  William  Hawkins. 

As  age,  weakness,  and  sickness  came  upon  a  life  that  knew  nottm  ^ 
but  devotion  to  his  calling,  we  were  deprived  of  his  company,  and      ^® 
waited  and  hoped  that  he  might  return  to  the  field  of  labor  he  ^^*^ 
entered  on  visiting  those  in  prison  and  in  caring  for  them  when  .^c:^^" 
charged.    True  we  did  learn  of  occasional  efforts  to  continue  on,     ^^^ 
the  touching  letter  he  wrote  us,  so  fresh  in  our  memories,  asking        ^®* 
some  one  to  take  his  place  as  he  feared  he  might  not  be  able  to  pn^^^ 
form  his  duty  and  desiring  above  all  things  that  nothing  should —     ^ 
neglected,  and  the  suffering  and  needy  should  have  that  advice  ^^^^ 
aid,  which  he  knew  so  well  was  required  and  which  he  so  generoii. — ^^ 
bestowed.  But  we  waited  and  hoped  in  vain.   On  the  2nd  of  11th  i^^^^'l 
1886,  in  the  7()th  year  of  his  age,  he  closed  his  earthly  labors,  ^^^  ^ 
prisoners  and  friends,  family  and  admirers  every  where  were  left  ^ 

rich  inheritance  of  a  life  well  done.    Of  William  Hawkins,  the  tali^-" 


of  memory  will  hold  nothing  but  admiration  for  his  spotless  charac  -^^^^^.  ' 

veneration  for  his  judgment,  respect  for  his  firmness,  and  benedict-^^      -rn 

for  his  life.    He  visited  the  prisoner  in  his  cell  because  he  was  dra-^^"* 

lit). 

to  him  in  his  fallen  condition,  and  he  felt  he  might  raise  him '        -^  r" 
The  great  distance  between  his  own  exalted  character  and  that  of'   "*■    , 
depraved,  was  to  be  lessened,  and  the  two  brought  together,  not-:*'^-^    \ 
his  surrendering  anything  of  his  adamantine  power  of  strength  ^^  ^ 

goodness  but  by  his  bringing  up  as  far  as  possible  to  the  standard^^^      , 
righteousness,  those  who  had  lost  their  way,  and  then  leaving  r         "* 
whole  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

If  we  desired  an  opinion  that  would  be  clear  and  unselfish,  thou^^^  '^ 
ful  and  based  upon  the  eternal  rock  of  truth  and  justice  we  would^^^^^^^^ 
to  William  Hawkins.  If  we  wanted  to  know  how  to  act  in  any  dou^^-^^*' 
ful  case  we  needed  only  to  learn  from  him  how  to  act.  "if  we  requb  -^^ 
some  one  who  was  fearless  and  honest  to  perform  an  act  when  he  t^^^" 
time,  we  found  in  him  a  willing  messenger  and  minister. 

Slow  to  speak,  quick  to  hear,  and  decided,  he  was  in  our  meeti:^^^ 
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&  Solon  of  judgment  and  as  uncompromising  as  truth.  His  few  words 
were  centered  in  the  terse  and  yet  comprehensive  form  of  "  I  think 
4iflrerently,"  or  "  I  would  mot  do  it,"  or  "I  see  it  would  be  an  error," 
ooming  from  the  fountain  of  a  pure  and  divine  enlightenment,  car- 
ried the  weight  pf  volumes  of  discussions,  and  made  his  presence  and 
his  words  "  as  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  and  our  very  be- 
ing, bowed  in  sorrow  at  our  loss,*  pulsates  with  the  feeling  of  how  hu- 
mility and  patience  and  love  and  charity,  do  their  perfect  work,  and 
how  well  bestowed  upon  our  beloved  friend  is  the  beatitude :  "  Blessed 
Are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

DI8CHAEGED  PRISONERS. 

The  interest  and  scope  of  our  care  for  discharged  prisoners  are 
-well  covered  by  the  remarks  made  by  John  J.  Lytle,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  the  National  Prison  Association^  at  Atlanta,  Gku,  Nov. 
1886.     We  make  extracts  as  follows : 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  we  should  devote  a  portion  of  our  time 
to  the  consideration  of  the  care  of  those  we  have  had  under  our  charge 
at  the  time  of  their  release  from  prison. 

We  may  go  to  a  fair,  or  an  exposition  of  the  works  of  machinery, 
or  of  our  hands,  and  we  will  find  a  rivalry  perhaps  in  the  fastest  horse 
or  the  best  made  and  cheapest  article,  but  there  has  been  in  this  con- 
fess a  kind  of  wholesome  competition  to  see  who  can  do  tbe  best  for 
his  fellow  man. 

No  jealousy,  no  condemnation,  where  each  is  trying  for  the  highest 
And  best,  a  generous  disposition  to  give  of  each  other's  experience  and 
an  eager  desire  to  have  "  Light  more  light  still."  The  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society  has  a  committee  of  50  called  the  "  Acting  Committee," 
who  are  empowered  by  the  State  as  official  visitors  to  the  prisons,  the 
-eame  as  the  Governor,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  B^presentatives,  the 
JFudges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Attorney  General. 

This  committee  after  their  careful  and  oftentimes  long  visitation  of 
<;onvicts  in  their  cells,  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  prisoners,  become 
JOB  friends  to  them  at  the  vital  point  of  their  discharge. 

It  is  then  that  the  visitor's  heart  and  judgment  are  taxed  and  the 
Agents  appointed  by  the  society  take  especial  care  of  each  case.  The 
Appearance  of  the  discharged  prisoner  must  be  considered.  It  is  of 
primary  importance  that  he  look  respectable,  for  thereby  he  can  have 
•courage  to  apply  for  work  and  feel  himself  respectable. 

We  providefclothes,  passage,  tickets  for  meals  and  boarding  as  far 
as  our  means  will  allow.  All  of  our  members  work  without  compen- 
sation, and  the  State,  in  the  99  years  of  our  existence,  has  given  us 
but  $6000. 
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We  then  encourage  correspondence  with  the  discharged,  so  that  we 
can  retain  an  influence  over  them  for  good. 

As  an  evidence  of  our  work  we  will  quote  but  one  year,  when  the 
agent  gave  particular  attention  and  relief  and  assisted,  with  small 
sums  of  money  or  railroad  tickets  and  aided  in  obtaining  employment 
for  1042  persons. 

How  does  the  agent  work  ?  and  remember  this  is  only  a  portion  of 
his  labors.    He  looks  after  each  case  at  the  time  of  imprisonment, 
seeing  among  other  things  that  there  has  been  no  injustice  done  him 
at  the  time  of  his  sentence.    He  especially  visits  those  about  to  be  dis- 
charged and  endeavors  to  find  employment  for  them.    If  they  wish 
to  leave  the  city  he  procures  tickets  for  them  and  accompanies  them 
to  the  depots  and  sees  to  their  general  welfare.    He  has  facilities  for 
finding  them  good  boarding,  and  aids  them  in  various  ways.    It  i» 
surprising  how  much  is  required  and  how  versatile  are  his  duties. 
The  knowledge  of  character  has  to  be  very  acute  and  the  decision  and 
judgment  very  fully  developed  on  the  part  of  the  agent.    From  only 
one  prison  in  one  year  355  prisoners  were  discharged,  nearly  one  each 
day.    The  Society  furnishes  the  means  for  the  agent  to  aid  these  pe^ 
sons.    It  will  be  evident  that  with  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
prisoners,  there  is  needed  one  more  feature  to  perfect  the  system. 
That  **  one  thing  "  is  some  plan  whereby  those  prisoners  who  ar^  dis- 
charged shall  have  that  care  and  aid  which,  while  they  are  freely  and 
cordially  bestowed,  will  not  subject  the  recipient  to  exposure  or  give 
the  discharged  the  opportunity,  at  least,  of  knowing  fellow  criminals. 

At  the  time  of  discharge  the  need  is  felt  for  a  place  to  which  the 
discharged  can  go ;  if,  indeed,  he  has  no  home,  friends  or  relatives 
by  whom  he  will  be,  if  not  welcomed,  at  least  received.    Not  only 
this,  but  employment  must  be  secured.    It  may  seem  an  anomaly, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  while  the  law  commits  "  to  labor  "  it 
is  labor  or  employment  that  will  prevent  oftentimes  any  commitment 
or  cause  for  such.    What  to  do,  where  to  go,  and  how  to  apply.    These 
are  difficulties.    We  have  found  the  sequel  in  part.    Aim  to  make 
those  discharged,  employers  instead  of  employees.    Set  up  such  in 
business.    Then  they  are  not  subjected  to  the  searching  inquiries; 
Where  did  you  work  last?    What  is  your  trade?    Who  are  your 
references?    All  of  which  are  difficult  questions  to  answer,  and  too 
often  tempt  to  untruth.    We  therefore  prefer  to  find  them  tools,  or 
the  means  for  working.    Our  Committee  on  Employments  sometimes 
take  them  into  their  own  employ  for  awhile,  and  thus  secure  for  them 
a  reference,  and,  indeed,  test  their  sincerity  and  fidelity. 

As  a  general  thing  some  necessary  articles  of  clothing  will  be  re- 
quired. A  person  coming  out  from  close  confinement  will  be  unable 
to  bear  the  changes  of  weather.    He  will  have  to  spend  something  for 
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these  articles.  This  reduces  his  small  stock  of  money.  What  shall 
he  do  with  the  rest  ?  Pay  every  cent  to  a  respectable  boarding-house? 
He  cannot  do  that  for  two  reasons :  the  one,  he  may  not  have  enough 
for  a  week's  board ;  the  other,  no  sensible  man  will  pay  away  the  last 
cent  of  money  he  has  in  the  world,  and  trust  to  fortune  for  his  future 
needs.  The  only  resource  left  to  him  will  be  to  seek  a  home  among 
the  lowest,  because  the  cheapest,  lodging-houses,  and  eat  his  meals 
wherever  he  can,  the  surest  way  everybody  knows  to  ruin,  as  those 
places  are  frequented  by  the  worst  characters  in  the  city.  The  trials 
to  which  discharged  criminals  are  subjected  deserve  consideration. 
Very  few  persons  comprehend  them.  The  experience  we  have  in- 
cites our  earnest  efforts  to  perfect  our  work  by  some  practical  methods 
which  will  insure  that  care  of  those  coming  out  from  prison  life  as 
will  secure  them  against  recommitment.  We  learn  from  those  who 
have  tested  the  criminal  side  of  life  that  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
person,  which  belong  to  every  created  being,  need  to  be  respected  in 
the  treatment  of  crime. 

Members  of  the  employment  committee  are  actively  engaged  in 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  furnishing  employment  for  discharged 
prisoners  who  earnestly  desire  to  lead  honest,  upright  lives  in  the  future. 

Eli  M.  Bruce  has  accomplished  much  through  having  a  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  which  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a  system  that  will  establish 
homes  as  the  object  desired. 

EXERCISE  AS   AN  ADJUNCT  TO   PRISON  DISCI- 
PLINE. 

It  is  not  merely  exercise  but  a  sort  of  relief  or  change^  that 
within  a  year  has  been  introduced  by  the  excellent  physician  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Wm.  Duffield  Robinson,  M.  D.  It 
is  in  reality  a  gymnasium  for  those  of  weak  lungs,  and  it  may 
be  for  other  prisoners,  where  it  is  thought  exercise  of  this  kind 
would  benefit  them. 

The  introduction  of  this  Wortemburg  apparatus  and  all  that 
belongs  to  a  room  for  gymnastic  exercise  shows  how,  in  the  indi- 
vidual treatment  system,  a  thought  is  given  to  the  welfare  of 
prisoners. 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  system  of  this  kind  suggests  the  addi- 
tion of  first  one  thing  and  then  another  for  the  good  of  the  con- 
vict and  for  the  perfection  of  the  institution. 

In  this  gymnasium  six  convicts  at  a  time  are  given  a  course 
of  exercise  for  thirty  minutes.  There  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  those  who  have  had  indications  of  consumption. 
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ABOLITION  OF  TIME  SENTENCES. 

The  deprivation  of  liberty  has  long  been  a  penalty  for  crime; 
the  restoration  to  liberty  will  ever  be  r^arded  as  a  premium  for 
weU  doing.  As  criminal  law  is  now  administered  there  are 
certain  terms  and  limits  for  this  deprivation  of  liberty,  but  litde 
or  no  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  this  other  and  this  veiy 
important  phase  of  penal  jurisprudence,  the  restoration  to  libertj'. 
A  result  of  long  experience  and  profound  thought,  is  that  the 
abolition  of  the  present  system  of  sentencing,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  indeterminate  sentences,  would  promote  the  objects  we  all 
have  in  view,  viz.  the  perfection  of  prison  discipline,  the  reform- 
ation of  the  prisoner  and  the  protection  of  society. 

It  is  simply  the  substitution  of  premiums  in  place  of  penaltiea 
or  rather  the  introduction  of  rewards  in  connection  with  punish- 
ments. 

We  have  in  the  Journals  immediately  preceding  the  present 
volume,  elaborated  this  principle.  To  bring  it  to  its  simplest 
form,  it  is  merely  to  show  the  impropriety  and  indeed  impossi- 
bility of  a  judge,  fixing  a  period  for  the  incarceration  of  a  hu- 
man being,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  imprisonment. 

We  all  need  to  discriminate.  We  all  want  to  keep  the  bad 
in  and  let  the  good  out. 

Penitentiary  means  a  place  for  penitence.  If  repentance  has 
come  and  with  it  a  sincere  and  unmistakable  desire  for  reforma- 
tion, it  is  the  height  of  folly  and  of  wickedness,  to  keep  such  a 
person  in  prison. 

If,  however,  there  is  no  contrition,  and  indeed  an  evidence  of 
continued  crime,  it  is  an  error  of  judgment,  an  imposition  upon 
society  and  no  benefit  to  the  prisoner,  to  discharge  him,  merely 
upon  the  expiration  of  a  sentence,  as  though  time  remitted  an 
obligation,  or  to  put  it  plainer,  as  though  being  in  prison  for  a 
certain  term,  expiated  a  crime. 

We  are  aware  that  within  a  few  years  there  has  been  some 
awakening  to  this  subject  and  the  various  commutation  bills,  that 
have  been  adopted,  in  different  portions  of  the  world,  go  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  desire  in  the  direction  we  have  pointed  out.  But 
these  are  only  as  stepping  stones  in  crossing  a  stream. 
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The  shortest  and  truest  plan  is  to  say  to  the  criminal,  you  are 
in  till  you  are  fit  to  come  out. 

We  are  aware  that  this  involves  responsibilities  of  a  serious 
character.  But  what  position  in  life  is  without  responsibility  ? 
Do  we  not  elevate  the  whole  character  of  prison  keeping  by  in- 
vesting it  with  power  on  the  highest  moral  plane  ? 

There  will  always  be  a  supply  according  to  the  demand.  If 
the  positions  of  wardens,  superintendents  and  overseers^  require 
•certain  qualifications,  the  material  will  be  found. 

We  would  constitute  a  Commission  on  Discharge  consisting  of 
five  of  the  most  competent  persons  connected  with  prisons,  and 
having  the  oversight  of  prisoners.  A  majority  should  determine 
when  to  discharge.  This  would  be  infinitely  better  than  leav- 
ing it  to  a  judge  or  a  statute. 

This  whole  subject  has  been  more  fully  treated  in  the  address 
delivered  by  one  of  our  vice-presidents  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  in 
Philadelphia,  at  the  Centennial  of  this  Society,  and  which  ap- 
pears in  the  appended  report  of  the  commemoration  of  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary. 

TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS. 

There  will  be  but  one  voice  as  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
oonceming  the  ordinary  scope  of  the  subject,  viz.  safety  and  law. 
That  is  that  they  must  be  restrained  of  their  liberty  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  and  that  the  law  that  has  committed  them  to 
prison  must  be  enforced. 

But  beyond  these  bare  truths  will  be  found  the  necessity  of 
such  wise,  just,  humane  and  beneficient  administration  as  to 
<lemand  discriminating  care  and  close  attention. 

A  bad  law,  or  an  imjxirfect  system,  may  by  kind  and  judicious 
interpretation  and  treatment,  be  relieved  of  its  unhappy  fea- 
tures, and  the  best  of  laws  and  the  most  |)erfect  of  systems  may 
be  horribly  diverted  from  their  true  intent,  and  be  made  nuga- 
tory as  to  the  objects  desired,  by  rough,  inconsiderate  and  in- 
human management. 

It  is  one  thing  to  devise  a  penal  code  and  a  prison  discipline, 
and  another  thing  to  have  them  understood,  interpreted  and 
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enforrxid.     Individual  fitness  for  work  of  anj  kind  is  an  estab- 
lished principle  to  insure  success. 

This  has  been  held  up  to  the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  and  the 
profess^jr,  l^ut  when  we  come  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  human 
beings^  there  is  a  far  greater  necessity  for  such  qualifications  as 
are  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand,  than  could  ever  be  required  for 
the  mere  material  things  of  tliis  life. 

The  very  body  and  soul  of  a  human  being  are  at  stake. 
Hencx;  our  thought  is  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  that  the 
greatest  care  could  be  exercised  that,  first  of  all,  the  adminis- 
trator should  be  com{)eteut  to  minister  to  his  own  condition, 
that  there  should  be  self-control,  that  we  should  be  able  to  re- 
peat the  words  of  high  authority — "  physician  heal  thyself." 

We  would  not  commit  the  running  of  a  locomotive,  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  the  manufacture  of  a  watch,  the  amputation 
of  a  limb,  to  a  person  addicted  to  liquor,  or  of  weak  and  nervous 
organization,  with  unsteady  hand  or  unsound  mind,  the  more 
should  we  reject  the  administration  of  prisons  and  the  carrying 
out  of  tlie  iKinal  code,  to  persons  who  cannot  control  their  own 
passions,  who  are  irritable  or  pro&ne,  who  are  passionate  or 
cruel,  who  do  not  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
fatherhood  of  God. 

We  have  long  since  rejected  the  sectarian  plane,  that  there 
should  be  in  prisons  any  favoritism  because  of  any  particular 
religion,  now  we  need  to  have  employed  in  all  the  positions  in 
our  prisons,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  such  persons  who  rec- 
ognize and  practice  the  obligations  placed  upon  us  all  as  human 
beings,  and  who  will  be  compassionate  enough  to  pity  the  errors 
of  a  brother  or  a  sister,  and  without  any  compromise  with  crime, 
can  exercise  that  philosophy  which  is  from  on  high,  to  so  treat 
and  control  the  criminal  tliat  the  power  of  love  will  permeate 
and  lighten  the  execution  of  the  law,  keeping  in  mind  the 
goal  of  all  our  penal  enactments  and  our  restraining  influences, 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  as  the  surest  protection  to  society. 

When  we  can  have  so  enlightened  an  administration  within 
our  prison  walls,  tliere  will  be  greater  ad\^nces  made  in  the 
constniction  of  prisons  and  in  tlieir  management 
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The  success  attending  the  separate  and  individual  treatment 
system  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  system  that  we  regard  as 
still  far  from  being  perfect,  has  been  brought  about  by  what 
may  be  called  the  true  philosophy  of  prison  keeping. 

It  has  been  a  study,  and  from  being  a  study  it  has  developed 
into  a  science,  and  now  claims  that  protecting  and  controlling 
agency,  that  only  the  Father  of  all  can  give  through  devoted  and 
conscientious  management. 

We  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  prisons  throughout  the 
world,  should  always  be  in  charge  of  persons  who  are  sincere 
lovers  of  the  Creator  and  the  created,  that  they  should  them- 
selves be  models  of  propriety  in  word,  in  lives,  in  action  and  in 
trust. 

We  do  not  mean  by  tliis  any  rigid,  formal,  sectarian  or  sanc- 
timonious bias,  but  we  do  mean  that  inspectors  and  wardens, 
overseers  and  keepers,  doctors  and  school-teachers  should  feel  the 
deep  responsibility  resting  upon  them  of  having  in  charge  hu- 
man life — ^life  that  has  to  be  sustained  as  a  first  law,  life 
that  may  be  moulded  as  a  second  law,  and  life  that  may  be  saved 
as  the  third  and  culminating  law  of  our  being. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  scarcely  needs  repetition  that  "  like  begets 
like,''  or  as  a  \vriter  put  it,  in  seeing  two  little  girls  playing  with 
the  falling  snowflake,  when  one  of  them  exclaimed  "  Don't  crush 
them  sister,  there  are  angels  in  them  !" 

'*  Things  are  to  us  as  we  to  them, 

Thought  is  but  nature's  wing, 
And  if  our  cold,  obdurate  hearts 

To  earth  less  closely  cling. 
We  shall  see  angels  everywhere 

And  Ood  in  everything." 

The  fact  is,  prisoners  are  prisoners  because  they  lack  some- 
thing. If  the  thief,  he  lacks  honesty ;  if  the  ruffian,  he  lacks 
gentleness;  if  the  liar,  he  lacks  truth  ;  if  the  assaulter,  he  lacks 
peace;  if  the  murderer,  he  lacks  veneration  for  life.  Hence  it 
is  the  highest  duty  of  our  kind  to  supply  the  need  and  to  offset 
the  obstacles  to  lives  of  truth,  honesty,  virtue  and  peace. 

Prisoners  have,  as  a  general  thing,  had  in  their  lives  a  surfeit  of 
harsh,  brutal,  profane  treatment.  They  need  and  are  quickened 
into  respect  and  obedience  by  the  opposite.     How  to  control,  how 
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to  manage,  what  to  say  and  what  to  do,  under  all  the  varying  cir- 
cumstanoes  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  especially  when  refiac- 
tory,  is  not  possible  for  us  to  put  on  paper  in  the  limits  of  our 
Journal,  but  we  can  appeal  for  the  grand  principles  of  patience, 
of  kindness,  of  reason  and  of  humanity,  in  a  word  showing  to 
the  disobedient  and  unruly  the  better  way,  perhaps  with  the 
simple  advice — think  over  your  course  till  to-morrow,  or  ask 
yourself  what  you  would  do  were  you  in  the  position  of  keeper 
rather  than  as  prisoner — in  a  word  appealing  to  the  divine  light 
that  is  in  everyone,  of  reason,  affection,  of  justice  and  of  love. 

We  refer  with  pride,  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  in- 
dividual treatment  system,  as  more  nearly  carried  out  in  the 
State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  not  forgetting  however  that 
many  reforms  are  necessary  before  it  can  be  regarded  as  perfect 

The  point,  however,  that  is  well  tohave  in  mind  at  all  times 
is :  Here  is  a  human  being  behind  the  bars,  within  thick  walls 
with  every  guard  around  to  secure  and  insure  safety  and  obed- 
ience. This  prisoner  may  be  disorderly  or  disobedient  or  may 
break  rules,  what  then?  Is  he  not  still  secure?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  he  should  be  approached  by  one  or  more 
strong  keepers  heavily  armed,  in  order  to  enforce  irutarU 
obedience  ? 

The  imprisoned  are  not  so  vastly  different  from  the  onim- 
prisoned  in  the  particular  of  strong  wills.  A  little  time  to  think, 
a  few  words  of  counsel,  oftentimes  a  night  to  intervene^  will 
cause  a  change  of  mind ;  and  while  we  are  strong  advocates  of 
obedience,  we  hold  that  reflection,  and  then  a  free  and  voluntary 
obedience,  is  the  most  complete  and  lasting,  and  relieved  of  that 
morose  and  vindictive  feeling  that  is  apt  to  follow  a  forced  and 
immediate  obedience. 

These  remarks  naturally  take  us  to  the  demands  of  some  war- 
dens and  some  systems,  where  the  wrists  are  chained  and  the  dis- 
obedient criminal  thereby  lifted  fi^m  the  floor,  his  toes  just 
touching,  his  whole  weight  thus  suspended  by  his  wrists.  This 
is  said  to  be  very  painful  and  to  enforce  immediate  obedience. 
The  advocates  of  this  plan  smilingly  say,  "  See  howquiddy  this 
brings  them  round,  see  how  we  can  force  them  to  go  to  work." 
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We  reply  you  have  broken  that  spirit  that  you  should  have 
mouldal ;  you  have  made  a  sullen,  a  suppressed  enemy ;  you 
have  done  nothing  to  reform  the  criminal ;  when  discharged  he  is 
not  the  better  for  his  incarceration. 

You  have  not  carried  out  that  beautiful  invocation  from  on 
High  :  "  Come  let  us  reason  together/' 

DOES  IT  PAY? 

(  Communicated) . 

It  is  not  proposed  to  here  determine  if  this  age  of  what  is 
called  civilization  is  more  mercenary  than  practical.  Nor  is  it 
needed  to  settle  how  far  the  practical  is  now  merged  in  the 
utilitarian. 

It  will  not  be  successfully  denied  that  too  often  the  superficial 
test  applied  to  efforts  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  people  is  formu- 
lated on  the  suggestion,  Does  it  pay  ? 

Advances  in  the  methods  for  enlarging  works  of  charity, 
instruction,  moral  reforms,  teaching  and  training  ungovemed 
youth,  prison  discipline,  and  preventive  agencies  against  crime- 
causes,  and  like  plans  for  the  individual  a<:lvantages  of  those  who 
constitute  classes  of  the  uncared  for,  and  hence  open  to  evil 
tendencies,  are  hindered  in  their  development  by  the  suggestion, 
Does  it  pay  ? 

It  is  not  a  question  easily  answered. 

What  line  is  to  be  adopted  which  is  to  be  the  demarcation 
between  paying  and  not  paying  has  not  been  ascertained.  If 
preventive  agencies  promise  to  reduce  the  cost  of  punitive 
methods,  then  that  promise  must  be  realized  aft^er  full  investi- 
gation and  carefully  prepared  statistics  prove  it.  But  is  there 
no  faith  to  be  given  to  the  intent  and  aim  of  the  subject  matter  ? 
Is  the  cost  only  to  be  n^rded  ?  Is  there  no  consideration  to 
be  given  to  the  object  sought,  and  the  effects  that  are  naturally 
to  come  out  of  the  a^lministration  of  them  ?  Is  the  reclamation 
of  a  youth,  his  restoration  to  an  honest  life,  the  making  of  an 
honest,  useful  member  of  society,  to  be  weighed  by  the  money 
cost  of  such  results,  and  this  benefit  to  the  individual  and  society 
to  be  prevented  because  it  is  questionable  in  some  minds  if  it 
will  pay. 
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One  would  tliink  that  this  practical  view  would  be  satisfied 
by  the  reasoning  of  the  "  ninety-and-nine  "  that  had  no  need  of 
special  aid  for  their  preservation  in  honest  lives.  So,  too,  in 
the  methods  of  convict  punishment.  Efforts  to  benefit  indi- 
vidual criminals,  and  prevent  them,  by  association  with  all 
classes  of  malefactors  while  in  prison,  from  growing  worse,  are 
objected  to,  because  while  theoretically  it  is  a  wise  plan,  yet 
Does  it  pay  ?  is  ever  presented  as  an  objection. 

"  The  Individual  Treatment "  system  of  convict  discipline  is 
criticised  by  the  utilitarian  practical  economist  because  it  pre- 
vents convicts  from  making  profit  by  tlieir  associate  toil  during 
their  imprisonment. 

This  is  a  plausible  view,  if  money  making  is  the  purpose  of 
improvement  of  individuals  for  crime.  But  is  it  ?  Ought  it  to 
be?  Docs  it  pay,  very  properly,  caa  be  applied  to  such  a 
system.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  does  not  Yet  the 
ordinary  observer — we  will  not  say  the  special  thinker — seems 
to  have  confidence  in  the  paying  process  of  such  a  method  of 
convict  treatment. 

The  argument  to  prove  it  does  not  pay  is  conclusive  as  to  this 
fact.  But  who  will  read  an  argument  on  such  a  subject  ?  Facts 
is  the  argument  demanded.  Facts,  give  us  facts.  There  may 
be  sound  reasoning  against  convict  associate  congregate  toil,  for 
profit  of  prisoners  while  in  prison,  but  if  they  make  a  profit  for 
the  State  it  is  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers;  so  the  talk  is.  Then 
the  demagogues  and  small  politicians,  and  place  seekers,  and  the 
horde  of  profit-seeking  statesmen,  are  vociferous  to  save  the  tax- 
payers, and  prolific  in  hash  speeches,  made  out  of  the  meat  of 
the  "  facts''  they  claim  to  be  facts  in  favor  of  the  profit-making 
of  congregated  convicts. 

Who  stops  to  tliink  ?  Who  knows  enough  to  answer  this  line 
of  talk  ?  Who  will  study  out  the  questions  that  underlie  the 
truth  on  which  rests  the  issue  between  the  best  system  and  the 
system  that  pays  ? 

If  facts  are  needal,  we  give  two  in  this  connection  that  may 
be  worth  notice. 

We  have  been  for  very  many  years  satisfied,  that  the  congre- 
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gate  contract  convict  profit-making  system  of  convict  treatment^ 
does  not  pay.  The  profit  of  the  toil  may  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
bread  and  meat  given  to  the  convicts;  tliat  is  possible,  yes, 
probable,  but  that  is  not  the  criterion  of,  Does  it  pay.  There 
are  very  many  items  of  cost  that  are  not  incladcd  in  the  bread 
and  meat  expense  of  congregate  prisons.  These  items  are  not 
presented.  Oh,  no,  they  say  1000  convicts  have  earned  so  many 
thousand  dollars  over  the  cost  of  their  support,  and  hence  it  pays. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  account  is  not  given,  never  will  be, 
never  can  be.  The  crime  class,  made  of  convict  association,  costs  the 
State  thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  not  shown  in  the  account  of  profit. 
Besides,  the  State  has  ever  to  appropriate  money  for  congregate 
prisoners,  that  does  not  appear  in  this  profit  account.  The  State  of 
New  York  is  the  head  centre  of  the  congregate  •cx>nvict  system. 

By  a  statement  made,  since  January  1,  '87,  we  find  that  the 
state  prisons  of  that  State  have  cost  the  State  Treasury  ^^fioe 
mUlions  of  dollars  since  January  1872.'' 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  also  a  leader  in  the  congr^ate 
system  of  profit  making,  and  yet  the  commissioners  of  prisons 
and  reformatories  report  for  1886,  that  the  gross  cost  of  these 
institutions  was  $923,110,  and  the  net  cost  $695,421.  Where 
is  the  profit  ? 

These  we  believe  are  the  figures  as  we  have  found  them  reported. 

This  is  hardly  an  answer  to  the  question,  does  it  pay  ?  The 
State  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  the  only  penitentiary  on 
"  The  Individual  Treatment  System,''  in  the  United  States,  was 
opened  in  the  year  1829.  The  cost  of  the  original  buildings  and 
the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  to  the  penitentiary  for  en- 
larging it,  in  fact  all  the  money  received  from  the  State  Treasury 
since  1829,  to  date,  1887,  was  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Surely  this  is  a  good  showing  for  the  individual  treat- 
ment system.    We  believe  these  facts  as  given,  are  correctly  stated. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  these  facts  are  any  answer  to  the 
question,  does  it  pay  ?  They  are  only  given  to  prove  that  the 
statement  of  profits  is  liable  to  very  emphatic  doubt,  because  any 
such  statement  is  not  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  exhibit  of  the 
expense  of  such  prisons. 
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The  real  substantial  argument  against  the  congr^ate  or  asso- 
ciate plan  of  working  all  classes  of  convicts  in  prison  together, 
for  toil  and  the  profit  of  such  toil,  is  based  on  higher  ground  of 
objection.  The  evils,  dangers,  corrupting  influences,  demorali- 
zation, d^radation,  which  are  the  direct  outcome  of  such  asso- 
ciation are  fruitful  of  such  peril  to  society  that  the  cost  of  pre- 
vention, the  oversight  and  control  of  those  who  thus  associated, 
on  leaving  the  prison  become  a  dangerous  class,  and  the  losses 
to  society  by  their  depredation,  and  the  expense  of  police 
supervision  and  protection,  overbalance  all  the  mouey  profit 
made  while  in  prison.  And  worse  than  this  a  crime-class  is 
created  which  threatens  always  the  peace  of  society  and  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property. 

Add  up  the  cost  to  the  tax-payer  for  this  expense,  and  their-::^-n 
it  may  be  a  better  understanding  of  the  question,  Does  it  pay  "^  ? 
may  be  had. 

There  is  no  more  objectionable  mode  of  treating  the  advanc=^H% 
in  real  benefits  to  society,  than  the  unsafe  test  of  its  cheapness  cm^or 
deamess. 

If,  because  it  is  cheap,  it  is  to  be  approved,  then  the  cheape^^^est 
system,  on  the  basis,  does  it  pay,  is  that  which  abolishes  a^^^all 
prisons,  and  the  machinery  to  enforce  obedience  to  law.  TT  "ITle 
aboriginal  state  is  certainly  cheaper  than  the  civilized  state  of 

society.     Cheap  law,  cheap  justice,  cheap  punishment,  may  be  t^^^he 
best  modern  civilization  will  apply — ^but  before  it  is  tried  on 

convicts,  the  property,  life,  liberty  of  the  people  should  be  insuac^  -red 
in  some  of  the  patent  agencies  of  this  new  modem  civilization.    ^«. 

WHERE  AND  WHEN. 

(  Oommunioated.) 
It  has  been  said  that  every  advance  in  the  ameliorations    of 


convict  prison  systems  of  discipline  and  treatment  of  the  g — "^ne. 
oners,  began  in  Philadelphia.     Of  this  there  can  be  no  suocz5€!ss« 
fill  contradiction.     One  hundred  years  ago  the  first  moyenaeat 
to  this  end  was  made.     During  the  century,  the  changes  made 
in  all  the  States  were  based  on  the  spirit  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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advance,  as  shown  in  its  own  prisons.  One  single  example  will 
prove  the  force  of  this  fact  as  stated. 

•  As  late  as  the  year  1856  the  first  criticism  of  the  contract-con- 
vict-labor by  which  prisoners  were  sold  to  contractors  for  mere 
profit,  and  to  pay  for  the  prison  expenses,  was  made  in  Phila- 
delphia. Then,  it  was  r^arded  as  the  most  absurd  attempt  to 
curtail  the  profits  of  convict  labor.  For  nearly  thirty  years  the 
subject  was  treated  by  the  two  or  three  persons  engaged  in  the 
condemnation  of  this  barbarous  system  as  a  blot  on  civilization. 
Very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  views  of  those  opposed  to 
the  plan  of  convict  slavery.  Papers  were  written  in  an  earnest 
belief  that  it  was  the  duty  of  enlightened  men  to  investigate  the 
methods  by  which  prisoners  were  employed  during  incarcera- 
tion for  crime,  for  the  money  profit  of  those  who  bought  their 
toil,  and  used  it  without  mercy  or  consideration  of  the  toiler. 
Little  by  little  questions  were  asked  by  those  who  had  their  at- 
tention attracted  to  the  subject.  These  questions  enabled  replies 
to  be  made  that  invited  fiirther  consideration.  Pennsylvania 
never  fiiltered  in  the  course  adopted.  Year  after  year  the  at- 
tack was  continued,  and  intensified  in  its  correctness. 

It  is  interesting  now,  to  read  the  papers  and  reports  that  were 
published  during  these  years.  They  were  the  work  of  the  or- 
iginator of  the  crusade  against  a  system  which  ignored  the  indi- 
vidual prisoner  and  amalgamated  all  convicts  into  machines  to 
work  for  the  profit  of  the  prison  and  its  co-partners,  the  con- 
tractors in  the  muscular  endurance  of  the  convicts.  Now  and 
then  aid  was  obtained  from  one  or  two  thoughtful  men  who  com- 
prehended the  evils  that  were  existing,  and  for  which  a  remedy 
was  needed.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  no  marked  impression 
was  made  on  the  people  by  these  efibrts.  It  was  then,  sufficient 
to  know  that  a  violator  of  law  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  and 
society  was  satisfied. 

When,  however,  it  became  too  apparent  that  a  crime-class 
was  existing  in  cities  and  some  communities,  this  excited  appre- 
hension and  public  notice.  Why  was  it,  that  the  famous  profit- 
making  system  of  congregate  prisons  did  not  prevent  crime,  or 
did  encourage  criminals  to  organize  and  prey  on  society,  and 
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commit  crime  ?  This  question  raised  the  veil  from  the  true  in- 
wardness of  the  convict-oontract-labor  system.  It  was  found 
that  prisoners  of  all  ages,  in  all  crimes,  first  offenders  and  har- 
dened outcasts,  were  congr^at^d  in  shops,  worked  together  for 
the  profit  of  the  men  who  had  bought  them  from  the  prison 
authorities,  and  who  were  thus  trained  and  instructed  by  their 
association  with  the  worst  element  to  become  criminals — grad- 
uated in  a  life  of  crime. 

This  fact  was  potent  in  any  examination  of  the  system,  so 
that  to-day  there  are  cities  in  which  the  crime-class,  the  out- 
come of  this  congr^ate  contract  convict  labor  method  of  treat 
ing  convicts  during  imprisonment,  is  a  power  for  mischief.  So—, 
ciety  then  is  not  safe.  There  is  really  no  certain  protectior:K-^)n 
against  this  organized  combination  to  impair  the  security  of  lil5!^^  fe 
and  property. 

But  the  system  was  so  long  continued  that  its  finitsare  yearl^^-ly 
an  increasing  crop  of  crime,  hard  to  prevent  and  harder  to  puirj^:  ji- 
ish.  Yet  good  came  out  of  the  effort  to  abolish  the  systeoKii^nu. 
Now,  in  several  of  the  States,  the  people  have  spoken  decidedly  c^  on 
the  subject. 

In  some  States  the  State  Constitutions  have  been  amended  to 

forbid  this  convict  contract  labor  method  in  prisons.      In  otlrrziEier 
States  laws  have  been  passed  naaking  such  a  method 
Public  attention  has  been  so  decidedly  directed  to  the  subj< 
that  many  devices  in  l^islation  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order::^c-Jto 
regulate  in  some  sort,  the  better  punishment  of  prisoners  duri^  "^ng 
imprisonment  for  crime. 

Thirty  years  of  effort  has  brought  its  fruits.     The  autliors^=3  of 
the  eflbrt  "  learned  to  labor  and  to  wait."      Pennsylvania  has 

never  received  the  slightest  recognition  for  what  was  done  for 

the  amelioration  of  prisoners  anywhere.     She  asks  neither  pr niae 

nor  congratulations.     Quiet,  unpretending,  unostentatious,  she 

is  satisfied  in  the  belief  that  good  has  been  done.     In  this  is^-  ber 
great  reward. 

But  it  is  strange  tliat  novices,  and  converts  at  the  eley^^iatb 
hour  are  making  great  parade  of  their  zeal  and  exertions  to  el/oz/l 
nate  the  congregate  contract  labor  plan  from  the  statute  booisi 
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Societies  with  abounding  titles^  and  preeminent  official  names, 
are  absorbing  the  eye  of  newspaper  readers  with  recitals  of  glit- 
tering proceedings. 

They  call  it  Prison  Reform  !  We  are  glad,  now  that  public 
opinion  has  condemned  these  evils,  any  who  seek  popularity  from 
echoing  the  voice  of  thinking  men  on  the  subject,  may  prosper. 

The  usual  fate  of  those  who  inaugurate  true  advance  on  exist- 
ing abuses  for  the  benefit  of  the  sulBTerers,  is  about  to  overtake 
the  originators  of  the  criticisms  of  congregate  convict  labor  in 
State  prisons. 

We  do  not  propose  this  shall  be  without  at  least  raising  a 
voice  to  show  when  and  where  the  first  efforts  were  made. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  Philadelphia,  this  initial  movement  was 
b^un,  since  carried  out,  and  now  ending  in  its  public  commen- 
dation. 

We  have  been  induced  thus  to  write  on  reading  the  Report  of 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  for  the  year  1856, 
in  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  very  first  words  were  publish- 
ed condemning  the  congregate-contract-prison-labor.  Thirty 
years  ago,  so  slowly  has  the  advance  been  made,  in  correcting  the 
evils  of  that  system.  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons ''  originated  in  Philadelphia  before  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  reorganized  in  1787,  was  the  parent  of 
what  is  now,  for  euphony  doubtless,  called  Prison  Keform, 
that  venerable  society  with  its  list  of  members  among  whom 
were  statesmen,  and  real,  true,  genuine  philanthropists,  laid  the 
comer  stone  on  which  enlightened  public  opinion  has  built  the 
beneficent  advances  in  convict  prison  discipline. 

Wherever  this  advance  has  made  any  enduring  impression, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  individual  prisoner  is  claiming 
attention.  "  Classes  of  convicts "  are  not  now  the  ne  plus 
idtra  of  the  improvements  in  prison  methods  of  treating  the 
prisoners. 

The  individual  is  the  unit  of  real  advance.  He  is  to  be  con- 
sidered«  He  is  to  be  punished.  He  is  to  be  improved.  It  is 
on  him  that  laws  operate,  incarceration  inflicted,  punishment  is 
to  be  applied. 
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Grangs^  classes,  congregated,  associated  in  mass  to  toil  for 
money  profit  are  not  now  the  standard  example  of  prison  treats 
ment  of  the  inmates.  It  is  bad  yet,  we  know,  very  bad,  but  the 
first  step  has  been  taken,  and  the  march  will  be  in  advance,  not 
backward. 

Cupidity,  greed,  large  appropriations  from  State  treasuries 
still  clamor  for  "  public  money,"  but  there  are  men  who  will  not 
let  the  money  go  out  of  the  people's  pockets  unless  they  know 
more  about  how  it  is  to  be  expended,  and  for  whose  benefit. 

High-toned  societies,  political  parties,  experimenters,  fidlures 
in  theories,  all  the  elements  that  need  invigoration  from  the 
humanitarianism  of  the  expenditure  of  taxation  must  show  a 
valid  claim  for  real,  practical  benefits  conferred. 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  can  point  to  a  century  of  consist- 
ent effort  for  the  benefit  of  the  convict,  or  the  amelioration  of 
his  prison  treatment,  but  it  is  contended  that  enough  should  be 
shown  to  evince  the  honest  purpose  of  acknowledging  to  what 
the  people  are  indebted  for  the  marked  advance  in  prison  sys- 
tems of  convict  punishment.  This  at  least  history  will  demand, 
if  contemporary  honesty  withholds  its  recognition. 

THE  FRENCH  PRISONS. 

{TrcmalcUion.) 

The  condition  of  French  prisons  and  reformatories  has,  of  late, 
been  the  subject  of  some  very  ugly  reflections,  caused  by  recent 
outbreaks  due  to  bad  management  and  cruel  treatment.  The 
government,  following  the  bad  usage  of  all  centralized  admin- 
istrations, has  done  its  best  to  conceal  all  the  causes  of  complaint, 
as  well  as  the  remedies  that  have  been  applied.  In  the  total 
absence  of  any  local  supervision  and  personal  inspection,  the 
officials  have  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  all  newspaper  and  other  com- 
ment by  utterly  ignoring  the  right  of  the  public,  on  both  phil- 
anthropic and  economical  grounds,  to  know  or  say  anything  on 
the  subject.  There  is  a  little  paper  Le  Devoir  [Duty]  published 
at  Guise,  where  Mr.  Grodin  founded  a  social  colony,  called  **  le 
Familist^re,"  which,  under  lus  guidance,  has  obtained   great 
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Buooess.  His  journal,  now  in  its  eleventh  year,  boldly  challenges 
attention  to  the  question  of  prison  discipline  in  France,  and  in- 
sists that  the  authorities  in  charge  shall  exculpate  themselves 
and  their  subordinates  from  the  very  serious  charges  made 
against  them.  As  far  back  as  1885,  there  was  an  outbreak  and 
rebellion  in  a  Reformatory,  and  now  in  half  a  dozen  prisons  there 
have  been  such  disorders  as  to  awaken  grave  apprehension  of  the 
condition  of  their  inmates.  Eighteen  boys  put  in  fetters,  in  9 
cells,  30  condemned  to  bread  and  water  for  five  days,  in  a  Re- 
formatory where  there  was  no  change  of  clothing  for  three  weeks, 
the  dormitory  full  of  vermin,  bread  not  eatable,  eight  deaths  in 
a  short  time,  might  well  have  led  to  some  inspection,  and  as  there 
was  no  attempt  to  correct  these  evils,  there  soon  followed 
a  violent  appeal.  The  same  condition  of  things  led  to  the  same 
result  in  one  prison  after  anotlier,  and  bloodshed  followed. 
Where  the  mutinous  prisoners  seized  the  arms  of  their  guards, 
soldiers  were  called  in  to  fire  on  them.  Where  they  escaped, 
they  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts  and  brought  back  in 
chains.  Still  all  this  went  on  and  no  judicial  or  other  investi- 
gation was  made.  Naturally  the  newspapers  dwell  on  this  as  a 
most  discreditable  state  of  affairs  and  clamor  for  a  thorough  re- 
form. In  strong  contrast  to  this  French  method,  is  the  absolute 
freedom  with  which  the  working  of  our  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories is  watched  by  volunteers,  members  of  prison  societies  and 
other  such  philanthropic  bodies.  It  is  true  that  there  are  faults 
here.  A  recent  l^islativ^inquiry  in  Indiana  showed  a  woeful 
condition  of  dishonesty  in  the  management  of  the  State  prison, 
but  there  was  a  prompt  and  public  inv^tigation  and  a  thorough 
change  of  the  incompetent  oflScers  who  held  their  place  as  the 
reward  of  political  services.  In  the  Southern  States  the  system 
of  hiring  out  the  prisoners,  is  a  crying  evil,  but  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  invite  public  attention  to  its  reform,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  before  long  there  will  be  an  entire  change. 
State  boards  invite  the  cooperation  of  local  visitors,  and  rely  on 
their  reports  to  correct  the  rose-colored  views  of  the  prison  au- 
thorities, who,  too  often  are  content  to  perpetuate  existing  sys- 
tems and  to  see  only  the  virtues  of  their  institutions,  blind  to 
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their  faults.  Certainly  no  attempt  to  muzzle  the  press^  to  con- 
ceal the  bad  condition  of  affairs  in  a  prison^  to  refuse  an  open 
inquiry  as  to  the  truth  and  &lsity  of  charges  coming  from  any 
respectable  source,  would  be  tolerated.  In  these  respects  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  good 
citizens,  and  their  columns  are  always  open  to  plain  speaking  on 
this  and  every  other  matter  of  public  interest. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
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Dr.        Henry  M.  Laino,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Pennsylvania. 
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UST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

From  1787  to  1887,  arranged  by  the  years  of  their  admission, 
and  residence  generally  Philadelphia.  The  "  d"  placed  after  the 
name  means  deceased,  so  far  as  the  Society  has  been  able  to  obtain 
information,  and  the  letter  "  r "  those  who  have  resigned.  In 
many  instances  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  person 
named  had  died  or  resigned. 
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NAMES. 

Benjamin  Rush,  d 
John  Swan  wick,  d 
John  Morrison,  d 
Thos.  Harrison,  d 
Tench  Coxe,  d 

Zach.  Poulson,  d 
Thomas  Lloyd,  d 
Joseph  Moore,  d 
W.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  d 
John  Kaien,  d 

James  Whitall,  d 
Richard  Wells,  d 
Thomas  Wistar,  d 
Jac.  Shoemaker,  d 
Isaac  Parrish,  d 
William  Zane,  d 
Thomas  Rogers,  d 
S.  P.  Griffit8,M.D.,d 
Francis  Bailey,  d 
Joseph  James,  d 
Charles  Marshall,  d 
John  Olden,  d 

Caleb  d 

Thos.  Parkinson,  d 
John  Morris,  d 
Rt.  Rev.  William 
White,  D.  D.,  d 
Dr.  Henry  Hel- 
muth,  d 

Jno.  Jones,  M.  D.,  d 
William    Shippen, 
M.  D.,  d 

Dr.  Gerards  Clark- 
son,  d 
Jonathan  Penrose,d 
Laurence  Seckle,  d 
John  Baker,  d 
James  Reynolds,  d 
George  Duffield.   d 
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May  1787.       Benjamin       Wyn- 

koop,  d 

"  George  Krebs,      d 

Aug.  1787.  Joseph    Cowperth- 

waite,  d 

Wm.  Mackenzie,   d 
Rob't  Molyneux,  d 
Joseph  Gilmore,  d 
Charles  Weibery,  d 
William  Rawie,    d 
Thomas  Shield,    d 
A.   Green,  D.D.,  d 
Richard  Vaux,     d 
Jonathan  Dewes,  d 
William  Ashby,   d 
James  Starr,         d 
Benjamin  W.  Mor- 
ris, d 
Richard  Parker,  d 
Samuel  Coates,    d 
John  Evans,         d 
John  Warton,      d 
William  Coates,  d 
Thomas     Humph- 
reys,                d 
Daniel  Potts,       d 
Henry  Smith,      d 
Rich'd  Gardiner,  d 
Edward  Geoive,   d 
Samuel  Spalden,  d 
J.  Andrews,  D.D.,  d 
Jas.  Pemberton,  d 
Henry  Hill,        d 
Robert    Blackwell. 
D.  D.,               d 
John  Meder,        d 
William  Young,  d 
BenjammThaw,  d 
G^eorge  Latimer,  d 
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SLBCrrED.                   NAMES. 

EI^ECrED. 

NAMES. 

Aug. 

1787.    Elliston  Perot,       d 

Aug.  1787. 

T.  Fitzsimmon,     d 

• 

Thomas  Clifford,  d 

^a 

George  Roberts,    d 

*           Philip  Benezet,     d 

n 

Mark  Wilcox,       d 

*           John  Starr,            d 

it 

C.  Marshall,  Jr.,    d 

*  Georee  Fox,           d 

*  Job  Bacon,            d 

tt 

Jeremiah  Fisher,  d 

tt 

Josiah  Coates,        d 

*           Thomas  Morris,    d 

tt 

Robert  Roberts,     d 

'           Caleb  Carmalt,      d 

tt 

Richard  Adams,    d 

*           John  Field,            d 

t. 

Thomas  Palmer,   d 

'           J.  Hutchinson,  M. 

n 

John  CI  ay  pool  e,    d 

D.,                       d 

Nov.  1787. 

Robert  Mims,         d 

*           T.  Foulke,  M.  D.,  d 

tt 

James     Abercrom- 

'           Daniel  Tyson,       d 

hie,  D.  D.,           d 

*           Andrew  Carson,    d 

u 

Samuel  Pleasants,  d 

William  Hall,      d 

tt 

George  Leib,          d 

Thos.  Watson,  Jr.,  d 

tt 

Wm.  Lippincott,  d 
Daniel  Old  den,      d 

*           W.  Mclllhenney,  d 

tt 

'           B.Franklin,LL.D.,d 

(( 

Benjamin  Fuller,  d 

*           Wm.  Bingham,      d 
Ant.  T.  Wolbert,   d 

tt 

Robert  Tower,       d 

tt 

Joseph  Sims,          d 

C.  Wistar,  M.D.,  d 

tt 

Ebenezer  Large,    d 

'           Thomas  Penrose,  d 

tt 

J.  Snowden,           d 

'           Samuel  Miles,       d 

(< 

John  Connelly,     d 

'           Josiah  Hewes,       d 

tt 

William  Brown,    d 

*           John  James,           d 

tt 

John  McCree,         d 

*           John  Perot,            d 

tt 

Francis  White,      d 

*            Henry  Drinker,     d 

tt 

William  Fisher,     d 

*           C.  Moore,  M.  D.,    d 

tt 

N.  Colin,  D.  D.,     d 

'           Peter  L.  Lloyd,      d 
'           Jeremiah  Warder,d 

(< 

Joseph  Clarkson,  d 

tt 

William  Beaver,    d 

*           George  Mead,        d 

tt 

Rich.  Humphrey,  d 

*           Joseph  Paschall,    d 

March,  1788. 
ti 

Robert  Annan,       d 

'            C.  Marshal],  Sr.,      d 

Jacob  Barkson,      d 

*           Wm.  Garrigues,     d 

tt 

EUas  Boys,             d 

*           Jos.  Crookshanks,  d 

tt 

Rich.  Tittermary,  d 

*           Benj.  Home,          d 

tt 

Wm.  Marshall,      d 

'           Caleb  Attmore,      d 

tt 

Ephraim  Clark,     d 

William  Will,        d 

tt 

John  Gardner,       d 

«                         i 

*            James  Jobson,        d 

tt 

James  Moore,        d 

'           Ezekiel  Merriam,  d 

tt 

Samuel  Davies,      d 

W.  T.  Franklin,     d 

tt 

Wm.  Hey  sham,  d 
John  Todd,             d 

*            Thomas  Dobson,    d 

It 

*           8.  Magaw,  D.  D.,    d 

tt 

James  Cooper,       d 

Bern.  Duffield,        d 
M.  M.  O'Bryan,     d 

tt 

John  Anthony,      d 

tt 

Joseph  Tatem,  d 
A.  Mitchell,           d 

*           J.  Spraat,  M.  D.,    d 

tt 

*  J.  Anthony,  Sr.,     d 

*  Jos.  Bringhurst,     d 

tt 

Elisha  Gordon,       d 

tt 

Nath'l.  Falconer,  d 

Dr.   F.  R.  B.  Rod- 

tt 

James  Moves,  d 
John  Dunlap,        d 

gers,                     d 

tt 

R.  Wharton,          d 

tt 

D.  C.  Claypoole,  d 

'           Robert  Taggart,     d 

tt 

John  Reily,           d 

*           R.  Stockton,           d 

tt 

Mich.  Bonner,       d 

*           Jeremiah  Parker,  d 

(i 

Wm.  Adcock,        d 
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ELECTED. 

March,  1788. 
July,  1788. 


(( 

tt 

(< 
II 

(( 


Oct.,  1788. 


It 


ti 


It 


April,  1789. 


(( 
(i 
It 


Oct.,  1789. 


It 


July,  1790. 


tt 
tt 

tt 
it 
tt 
tt 


Jan.,  1791. 


tt 


tt 


ft 


April,  18(X). 


it 
tt 


Dec,  1802. 


tt 
tt 
ti 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 

tt 


NAMES. 

Jas.  Sterling,  d 

J.  Parker  Norris,  d 
Thos.  F.  Moore,  d 
John  Bleakley,  d 
Joseph  Few,  d 

Wm.  Lawrence,  d 
R.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  d 
Daniel  Drovis,  d 
Sam'l  M.  Fox,  d 
John  Keahle,  d 
Henry  Physick,  d 
Robert  Bethell,  d 
Mathew  Carey.  d 
J.  G.  T.Bend,D.D.,d 
Bart'mew  Wistar,  d 
Wm.  Lucas,  d 

Thomas  Afllick,  d 
Andrew  Geyer,  d 
Charles  Crawford,  d 
Jos.  M.  Goffin,  d 
Wm.  Kidd,  d 

M.  Leib,  M.  D.,  d 
William  Forbes,  d 
T.  Ballantyne,  d 
W.Thornton,M.D.,d 
Samuel  Davies,  d 
John  Fisher,  d 

Wm.  Lucas,  (one in 

1789,)  d 

Francis  Finley,  d 
I.  Hallowell.  d 

Benj.  Say,  M.  D.,  d 
Peter  de  Barbier  de 

Plessea,  d 

Solomon  Rush,  d 
Richard  Wistar,  d 
P.  Hartshome,  d 
Robert  Wain,  d 
Ellis  Yarnall,  d 
A.  Bingham,  d 

James  Gibson,  d 
Thos.  Stewardson,  d 
JonathanCarmalt,d 
Nich.  Wain,  Jr.,  d 
Caleb  Cresson,  Jr.,d 
Samuel  Eldridge,  d 
Jos.  Parrish,  d 

A.  M.  Garrigues,  d 
LW.  Morris,  2d,  d 
Jas.  Robinson,  d 
Benj.  Marshall,  d 
W.  Mclllhenny,  Jr., 

d 
Benj.  Paxon,  Jr.,  d 


ELECTED. 

Dec,  1802. 


tt 
tt 


March,  1805. 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Jan.,  1807. 

April,  1807. 

Jan.,  1808. 

April,   1809. 
(( 

Oct.,  1809. 

it 

Nov.,  1810. 

April,  1812. 
tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Dec,  1813. 

tt 

June,  1814. 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
(t 
ti 
,t 
tt 
tt 
•< 

Jan.,  1815. 
tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Jan.,  1816. 

(( 
tt 
tt 

Oct.,  1816. 
Oct.,  1817. 


KAMES. 

Benj.  Ferris,  d 
John  Bacon,  d 
Thos.  Kyerson,  d 
John  Morton,  Jr.,  d 
T.  Bradford,  Jr.,  d 
Joseph  Keen,  d 
H.  Connelly,  d 
Wm.  Bradford,  d 
Francis  Higgins,  d 
Roberts  Yaux,  d 
Elihu  Pickering,  d 
Ed.  Randolph  Jr.,  d 
John  Paul,  d 

Joseph  M.  Paul,  d 
Joshua  Allen,  d 
Jos.  R.  Ingersoll.  d 
M.  C.  Cope,  d 

Thos.  Boothe,  d 
Charles  Evans,  d 
Jacob  Green,  d 
S.  J.  Henderson,  d 
Henry  D.  Gilpin,  d 
Jonah  Thompson,  d 
Wm.  Wayne,  Jr.,  d 
Thos.  Shewell,  d 
Abr.  L.  Pennock,  d 
Sam*l  J.  Robins,  d 
Joseph  Evans,  d 
Thomas  Fassitt,  d 
James  Fassitt,  d 
J.  B.Remmington,d 
Israel  Maule,  d 
Robert  M.  Lewis,  d 
J.B.Thompson,  r 
Wm.  Morrison,  d 
Jas.  P.  Parke,  d 
Robert  H.  Smith,  d 
Reuben  Haines,  d 
John  C.  Lowber,  d 
Thos.  Kittera,  d 
Thomas  Shipley,  d 
Joseph  Wayne,  r 
Thomas  Wood,  d 
James  Wood,  d 
B.  H.  Yarnall,  d 
Bart.  Wister.  d 
George  Williams,  d 
Samuel  R.  Wood,  d 
Sam'l  Lippincott,  d 
Joseph  Reed,  d 
Joseph  Rotch,  d 
Phillip  Garrett,  d 
Abraham  Shoe- 
maker,  d 
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ELECTED. 
April,  1819. 


(I 
tt 


It 


April,  1820. 


It 


tt 


Jan.,  1821. 
tt 

Oct.,  1822. 


i( 


tt 


Jan.,  1823. 


(( 

<( 

(( 
It 
tt 
tt 


July,  1823. 


tt 
It 
tt 


Oct.,  1823. 
April,  1824. 

Oct.,  1825. 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ft 

July,  1827. 
tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Oct.,  1827. 


tt 
tt 

tt 
Nov.  1827. 


NAMES. 

Joseph  Williams,  d 
Jacob  Thomas,  d 
Ephraim  Haines,  d 
Joseph  Pyle,  d 
Ellis  H.  Yarnall,  d 
James  N.  Barker,  d 
James  J.  Barclay,  d 
J.  Randolph,  M.I).,d 
Thos.  Williams,  d 
W.  Price,  M.D.,Jr.,d 
B.  H.  Coates,M.D.,d 
Wm.  Duncan,  d 
Henry  Troth,  d 
William  H.  Keat- 
ing, d 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Wy- 
lie,  D.  D.,  d 
Rev.G.Boyd,D.D.,  d 
Rt.  Rev.  Jackson 
Kemper,  D.  D.  d 
Rev.  William  M. 
Enelis,  D.  D.,  d 
Da  via  Gallagher,  d 
John  M.  Read,  d 
Joseph  P.  Engles,  d 
William  C.  Beck,  d 
Charles  A.  Poul- 
son,  d 
Rev.E.S.Ely,D.D.,  d 
Enoch  Allen,  d 
Edward  Yarnall,  d 
Geo.  Uhler,  M.D.,  d 
Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Delancey,D.D.,  d 
Clements  Stocker 
Miller,  d 
Jesper  Harding,  d 
David  Weatherly,d 
F.  Bache,  M.D.,  d 
Edward  Needles,  d 
John  Farr,  d 
Edward  Bettle,  d 
George  Bundle,  d 
Charles  Yarnall,  d 
Thos.  Kimber,  2d,  d 
R.La  Roche,  M.D.,d 
Rev.  James  Mont- 
gomery, D.  D.,  d 
Rev.  Geo.Weller,d 
Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell, 
D.  D.,  d 
Geo.  M.  Stroud,  d 
T.C.James,  M.D.,d 
S.  G.  Morton,M.D.,d 


ELECTED. 

Nov.  1827. 

n 

Oct.  1829. 
fi 

tt 

tt 

Jan.  1830. 

<( 

II 


tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

I. 

tt 

tt 

it 

ti 

tt 

tt 

April,  1831. 
tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 


Sept.  1831. 
April,  1832. 

II 
tt 

tt 

Nov.,  1832. 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 


August,  1833. 

11 

Sept.,  1833. 

II 

June,  1834. 


II 


Nov.,  1834. 


tt 


tt 


NABfES. 

Judah  Dobson,  d 
Wm.  B.  Reed,  d 
Wm.  H.  Hood,  d 
Benj.T.Neal,  d 
G.  \V.  Smith,  d 

Gerard  Ralston,     d 
Rev.  E.  Rutledge,  d 
Rev.  P.  Connelly,  d 
Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng, 
D.  D.,  d 

Charles  S.  ^oxe,  d 
Jos.  Mclllwain,  d 
T.  Caldwell,  d 

Nathan  Bunker,  d 
D.  B.  Carter,  d 

Richard  Price,  d 
Thomas  Earp,  d 
Andrew  Allen,  d 
Thomas  Mitchell,  d 
Peter  Shade,  d 

Jos.  S.  Kite,  d 

Samuel  Palmer,  d 
G.  M.  Wharton,  d 
C.  Wistar,  M.  D.,  r 
B.  M.  Mitchell,  d 
Job  R.  Tyson,  d 
F.  A.  Packard,  d 
Wm.  Milnor,  Jr.,  d 
Rev.  Chas.  R.  Dem- 
mie,  D.  D.,  d 

Thos.  S.Smith,      d 
Rev.  W.    C.    Mead, 
D.  D.,  d 

George  Smith,       d 
Rev.  P.  Van  Pelt. 
D.  D.,  d 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Mor- 
ton, D.  C,  d 
Rev.  John  Burtt,    r 
Rev.  B.  Hutchins,  d 
Rob't  Ralston,       d 
Thos.  Astley,         d 
Quintin  Campbell  ,d 
Benj.  Gerhard,       d 
Thos.  U.  Walter,    r 
James  Schott,        r 
Wm.  W.Haley,    d 
Rt.  Rev.  F.  P.  Ken- 
drick,  D.  D.,     d 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  Hughes, 
D.  D.,                d 
Samuel  Rush,       d 
Isaac  Parrish,        d 
Dillwyn  Parrish,   d 
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ELECTED. 
Nov.,  1834. 

May,  1885. 

(I 
<< 


Febr.,  1886. 

a 

II 
II 

Dec.  1836. 
II 

II 

April,  1887. 
II 

II 

It 
»i 
II 

it 

Sept.,  1837. 

March,  1838. 
II 

II 

II 

II 


Nov.  1839. 


II 
II 
II 

July,  1841. 

Oct.,  1841. 
II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Feb.,  1842. 
II 

II 

II 

II 

it 

II 

it 

<i 

May,  1843. 


NAlfES. 

Bt.  Rev.  8.  A.  Mc- 
Gloskey,  D.  D.,  r 
Paney  Oak  ford,  d 
John  Haviland,  d 
Isaac  Roach,  d 
Rev.  John  Ludlow. 
D.  D.,  d 

Rev.  H.  W.  Duca- 
chet,  D.  D.,       d 
Robt.  M.  Patterson, 
M.  D.,  d 

Oen.  R.  Patterson,  d 
Jos.  Patterson.  d 
Rev.  C.  H.  Alden,  d 
Robert  Earp,  d 
George  Handy,  d 
Law'ce  Johnson,  d 
Caleb  Cope,  d 

Herman  Cope,  d 
Alfred  Cope,  d 

Henry  Cope,  d 
Wash.  TVson,  r 
Isaac  S.  Lloyd,  d 
Timothy  Abbott,  d 
Rev.  S.  W.  Craw- 
ford, D.  D.,  r 
Paul  Beck,  Jr.,  d 
Henry  Toland,  d 
M.  L.  Dawson,  d 
Chas.  Naylor,  r 
A.  W.  Mitchell,  M. 
D.  d 

Rev.  G.  A.  Reich- 
ert  r 

Elijah  Dallett,  d 
S.  Colwell,  r 

Robert  Ewing,  r 
Robert  Micheson,  r 
John  E.  Elliott,  r 
J.  W.  Claphom,  d 
George  Thomson,  r 
Elias  Yarnall,  r 
S.  J.  Sharpless,  r 
P.  W.  Newhall,  d 
Fred.  Fraley, 
J.  C.  Oresson,  d 
Charles  Kirkham,d 
J.  Willits,  d 

Edw.  C.  Biddle,  r 
Ehos.  T.  Lea,  r 
R.  Richardson,  d 
Richard  Vaux, 
C.  L.  Sharpless,  d 
Isaiah  Hacker,     d 


ELECTED. 

May,  1843. 
ii 

u 
II 
II 

June,  1843. 
August,  1848 
Sept.,  1844. 


Nov.,  1844. 
II 

II 

II 

.1 
II 
<i 
II 
II 

Jan.,  1845. 

II 
<i 

(I 
(I 
II 

Feb.  1845 
tt 

i< 
June,  1845. 


ti 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 
II 

Sept.  1845. 
Dec.  1845. 

Jan.  1846. 

II 

II 
II 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


NAMES. 

J.  Hacker,  d 

Isaac  Barton,  d 
Wm.  Bradford,  r 
Henry  Bird,  r 
Charles  Ellis,  d 
T.  Scatter^od,  d 
.  Dr.  W.  Shippen,  d 
H.  Bond,  M.  D.,  r 
Rev.  Wm.  Prescod 

Hinds,  r 

W.M.Meredith,    d 

H.  J.  Williams,    d 

Thos.  G.  Hollings- 

worth,  d 

H.  L.  Patterson,  M. 

D..  r 

Joseph  Perot,  r 
Henry  M.  Watts,  r 
Theo.  Cuyler,  r 
F.  Wharton.  r 

Edw.  T.  Hopper,  r 
Benj.  M.  HollingB- 

head,  d 

J.  M.  Whitall,  d 
Rob't  T.  Walsh,  d 
Josiah  Tatam,  d 
David  S.  Brown,  d 
David  Scull,  d 

Theodore  Still,  r 
Wm.  G.  Allen,  r 
John  H.  Brown,  r 
Thos.  S.  Kirkbride. 
M.  D.,  d 

J.  F.  Leaming,  d 
Uriah  Hunt,  d 

Jas.  M.  Campbell,  d 
Joe.  R.  Chandler,  d 
Wm.  P.  Foulke,  d 
Chas.  S.  Wurts,  r 
Robert  A.  Given, 
M.  D.,  r 

Chas.  B.  Trego,  d 
Wm.  E,  Morris,  d 
J.  E.  McIUhenny,  d 
Joel  Cadbury.  d 
Wm.  W.  Keen,  d 
H.  C.  Wood,  d 

Wm.S.  Hacker,  d 
A.  V.  Parsons,  d 
Saml.  L.  Baily,  d 
Daniel  Maule,  d 
Wm.  Hodgson,  d 
R.  Wharton,  d 

L.  R.  Ashurst,        r 
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ELECTED. 

Jan.  1846. 

it 
Feb.  1846. 

« 
tt 

«< 
it 
tt 
tt 
(I 
It 
It 
tt 

April,  1846. 
June,  1846. 

Oct.  1846. 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 

Nov.  1846. 
(( 

It 

June,  1847. 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
It 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
ti 
tt 
tt 
tt 


r 

r 
r 
d 
d 
d 
d 
r 
r 


NAMES. 

Samuel  Mann, 

A.  G.  Coffin, 
Saunders  Lewis, 
H.  C.  Corbit, 
Rich.  Williams, 
R.  V.  Massey, 
Jas.  Ray,  Jr., 
John  Schofield, 
John  Mc Arthur, 
Thos.  C.  Garrett, 
John  Biddle,  d 
Danl.  Neall,  Jr.,  d 
J.D,Gri8com,M.D.,d 
William  Dorsey,  d 
John  Bohlen,  d 
F.  Eckard,  M.  D.  d 
John  Woolson,  r 
Jos.  C.  Grubb,  d 
S.  C.  Sheperd,     #d 

B.  J.  Janney ,  M.D.  d 
Benj.  Matthias,  d 
J.  D.  Beecher,  r 
Edw.  Townsend, 
Oliver  Brooks, 
Henry  R.  Davis, 
Isaac  Elliott, 
J.  Howell,  Sr., 
Isaac  Pugh, 
Alex.  FuTlerton, 
John  Carter, 
George  Dilks, 
Jos.  H.  Collins, 
Eli  K.  Price, 
E.  Townsend, 
S.  H.  Trotter, 
Topliff  Johnson, 
J.  M.  Wetherill, 
Edward  Tatam, 
S.  R.  Simmons, 
John  Tucker, 
John  A.  Brown, 
H.  Binney,  Jr., 
Henry  Chester,  r 
James  Campbell,  d 
J.  Fallon, 
John  F.  Gilpin, 
Lawrence  Lewis, 
Robert  M.  Lewis, 
Isaac  P.  Morris, 
Samuel  Norris, 
M.  S.  Wickersham,  r 
Chris.  Fallon,  d 
S.  H.  Perkins,  r 
Fred.  Brown,         d 


r 
r 
d 
d 
r 
r 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
r 
r 
d 
d 
d 
r 
r 
d 


r 

r 
r 
r 
r 
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ELECTED. 

June,  1847. 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


June,  1847. 


tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 
It 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Oct.,  1848. 
Dec,  1848. 
Jan.,  1849. 
Feb.,  1849. 


It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
It 


NAMES. 

James  Bayard,  r 
H.  Cowperthwait,  r 
Wm.  H.  Drayton,  r 
G.  H.  Bergin,M.D.,  r 
M.  D.  Lewis,  d 

Thomas  Robins,  r 
Israel  Cope,  d 

John  Simmons,  r 
Wm.  H.  Brown,  r 
Benjamin  Kite,  r 
.Arthur  H.  Willis,  r 
M.  McMichael,  d 
J.  L.  Erringer,  r 
Jeremiah  Brown,  d 
Wm.  E.  Bowen,  d 
Isaac  C.  Jeanes,  r 
Robert  Ewing,  d 
Wm.  L.  Edwards,  d 
Caleb  H.  Canby,  d 
Joshua  T.  Jeanes,  d 
Moses  Brown,  d 
Charles  Foster,  r 
Hiram  T.  Cooper,  d 
Geo.  Vance  Bacon,  r 
E.  G.  Dutilh,  d 

Wm.  B.  Cooper,  r 
Henry  Cope,  d 

Joseph  D.  Brown,  d 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  d 
T.E.Beesley,M.D.,  d 
H.  Gibbons,  M.D.,  r 
William  Elder,  d 
Passmore  William- 
son, r 
John  Hockley,  r 
Lindley  Haines,  d 
Samuel  C.  Adams,  r 
Wm.  S.  Walters,  r 
Jacob  P.  Jones,  d 
Mahlon  William- 
son, d 
Rene  Guillou,  r 
J.  J.  Devereaux,  d 
Wm.  J.  Mullen,  d 
Mark  Balderston,  r 
Wm.  Scattergood,  d 
Thomas  Leidy,  r 
John  M.  Mans,  r 
Charles  Schaffer,  r 
Marshall  Atmore,  d 
John  J.  White,  d 
Alexander  Henry ,d 
David  S.  Winebren- 
ner,  r 
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ELECTED. 

NAMES. 

Feb.,  1849. 

David  Faust,           r 

Charles  Moyer,     r 

Henry  C.  Erber,  r 
Dr.  Warrington,    d 

John  H.  Oberteif- 

fer,                     r 

David  Jayne,  d 
Alex.  F.  Hazard,    r 

Samuel  M.  Day,     r 

Feb.,  1849. 

Thomas  Latimer. 

John  C.  Farr,         d 

May,  1849. 

Joseph  S.  Lovering 

John  Lambert. 

Charles  M.  Morri8,r 

John  B.  Ellison,    d 

John  Horton,         d 

J.  Ross  Snowden,  r 

Wm.  Warrington,  r 

Alexander  Tower,  d 

John  L.  Goddard,  r 

Benj.Dorr,  D.  D  ,  r 

Richard    R.  Mont- 

It 
tl 
I. 


Nov.,  1850. 


It 

n 
II 
n 
tt 
tt 


Jan.,  1851. 


It 
tl 

ti 
(t 
t» 
tl 
It 
It 
It 
tl 
tl 


Oct.,  1851. 


It 
II 
tl 
ti 
It 


Jan.,  1852. 


gomery,  r 

Wm.  L.  Schaffer,  d 
Jacob  Stockman,  r 
Rev.  Edw.  Neville, 

D.  D.,  r 

Thomas  W.  Brown. 
Wistar  Morris. 
J.W.Moore,M.D.,d 
Constant  Guillou,  r 
Augustus  Shipley,  r 
J.  Cook  Longstreth. 
John  F.  Frazier. 
James  R.  Smith,  r 
John  Thonipson,  r 
William     Darrach, 

M.  D.,  r 

Wm.  D.  Parrish,  d 
Daniel  Neall,  d 
Jos.  Scattergood,  d 
Samuel  H.  T?otter,d 
Charles  Gibbons,  d 
John  S.  Halloway,d 
Samuel  Wright,  r 
Joshua  L.  Baily. 
William  J.  Evans,  r 
John  Lippincott,  d 
Ell  wood  Shannon, d 
John  J.  Lvtle. 
Wm.  P.  Sharples8,d 
Hugh  Campbell,  r 
John  Clayton,  r 
Benj.  S.  Janney. 


ELECTED. 

Jan.,  1852. 


(( 


March,  1852 
« 

March,  1852. 


tl 
it 
tt 
It 


April,  1852. 
(I 

May,  1852. 


(( 


(( 


(( 


June,  1852. 
March,  1853. 


(( 
(( 
(( 
(I 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
it 
tt 
t. 
tt 


Dec,  1853. 


II 
It 
tl 
tt 

tt 

u 

It 
If 
It 
tl 
It 
tt 
tl 
tt 


March,  1854. 


II 
It 
It 
tt 
tt 


May,  1854. 


NAMES. 

Levi  M.  Bond,     r 
Isaac  G.  Turner,  r 
.  Wm.  U.  Ditzler,   r 
Paul  T.  Jones,     r 
William  Purves,  d 
B.  B.  Comegys. 
J.  B.  Townsend,    r 
A.  B.  Cattell,        r 
Joseph  Parker,    d 
Benj.  Janney. 
James  Mott,        d 
Charles  Evans,     d 
D.  B.  Hinman,     d 
Benj.  J.  Crew,      d 
Franklin  Taylor,  r 
Heinrich  Weiner,  d 
Paul  Swift,  M.  D.,  d 
S.  Morris  Wain,    r 
S.  S.  Depuy,  r 

Thos.  J.  Husband. 
A.  B.  Justice,        d 
M.  Dickinson,      r 
Samuel  Caley,      d 

A.  M.  Kimber,  r 
T.  Kimber,  Jr.,  r 
Uriah  B.  Kirk,  r 
Mahlon  Kirk,  r 
J.  E.  Kaighn,         d 

B.  H.  Pitfield. 
Abram  Ritter,       d 
Abram  Ritter,  Jr.,d 
R.  L.  Nicholson,    d 
Ferdinand  Dreer. 
S.  Bonnafon,  d 
Danl.  Steinmetz,    r 
W.  D.  Bell,  r 
Nathan  Smedlev,  d 
T.  H.  Yardley/M. 

D.,  d 

C.  Nicholson,  r 
Ignatius  Donnelly,r 
T.  Richards,  Jr.,  r 
T.  L.  Baily,  d 
Morris  A.  Wurtz,  r 
Greorge  Neff,  r 
W.  C.  Patterson,  r 
S.  A.  Mercer,  r 
Jesse  W.  Taylor,  r 
Edward  Haviland,  r 
Charles  Parker,  r 
Abram  E.  Brown,  r 
Samuel  Eknlen. 

G.  W.  Fobes,  d 

Gerard  F.  Dale,       r 
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NAMES. 

Theo.  Trewendt,  d 
Mark  Genness,  d 
Joseph  Cooper,  r 
J.  C.  Chance,  r 

I.  H.  Johnson. 
Benj.  Coates,         d 
S.  R.  Shiply,  r 

George  Canby,  r 
Richard  Wood,  r 
William  Bettle,  d 
G.  G.  Westcott,  r 
Nimrod  Strickland,r 

C.  J.  Gummere,  d 
Wm.  F.  Spencer,  r 
Samuel  S.  Richie,  r 
Thos.  L.  Kane,  r 
Benjamin  Orne,  r 
N.B.Brown,  r 
Wm.  L.  Kinsing,  r 
Isaac  Winslow,      r 

B.  H.  Shoemaker,  r 
R.  C.  Davis,  r 
T.  Patton,  r 

D.  J.  Kennedy,  r 
Thos.  G.  Spear,  r 
John  Stone,  r 
Edwin  Hall,  r 
Chas.  E.  Wilkins,  r 
Wm.  Morris,  r 
J.  C.  Fryer,  r 
S.  E.  Stokes,           d 

C.  E.  Claghorn. 
Alfred  Slade,  d 
J.  B.  Okie,  r 
T.  Caldwell,  r 
C.  H.  Welling,  r 
W.  C.  Richardson,r 
Howard  Edwards,  r 
Henry  Lewis,  d 
John  F.  Brinton,  r 
John  D.  Taylor,  d 
Levi  J.  Rutter,  r 
Wm.  N.  Needles,  r 
Henry  Palmer,  r 
Bern.  B.  Thomas,  r 
S.  Hancock,  r 
George  Chandler,  d 
Samuel  Richards,  r 
Thos.  J.  Black,  r 
Eden  Haydock,  r 
Thos.  J.  White,  r 
Robert  Pollock,  d 
Wm.  H.J.  Reed,  r 
B.  T.  Tredick,        r 
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Jan. 1856. 
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July,  1856. 
Oct.,  1856. 
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Nov.,  1856. 
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Dec,  1856. 
Jan.,  1857. 
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April,  1857. 

Nov.,  1857. 
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NAMES. 

Ellwood  Davis,  r 
J.  E.  Reed,  r 

Joseph  Ripka,  2d,  d 
A.  R.  McHenry,  r 
H.  W.  Ridgway,  d 
William  McRea,  r 
G.  M.  Elkinton,  d 
J.  H.   Brinton,    M. 

D.,  r 

John  Kelley,  r 

Henry  Homer,  r 
H.  L.  Rutter,  r 

William  Newell,  r 
J.  H.  Newhall,  r 
W.  M.  Rasin,  d 
Edward  Lewis,  r 
Oliver  Evans,  d 
Henry  H.  Kelley,  r 
Edward  Lyons,  r 
J.  McAllister,  Jr.,  r 
D.  5^.  Holman,  r 
J.  Traveller,  r 

Wm.  B.  Foster,     d 
J.  A.  McAllister. 
Edw.  H.  Bonsall,  d 
Henry  Perkins,     r 
Geo.  Elkinton,  Jr. 
J.  E.  Thompson,   d 
Thomas  Mel]||jr,    d 
J.  T.  Bunting,        d 
Wm.  S.  Boyd,         r 
John  Thomas,        r 
Wm.  H.  Pearson,  r 
Alfred  H.  Love. 
J.  Theinhardt,       d 
John  Hunneker. 
Josiah  Brant. 
Stephen  Remak,    r 
W.  Y.  McAllister. 
Lewis  Watson,      d 
John  L.  Capon,      r 
Chas.  Hamilton,    r 
George  Taber. 
Wm.  M.  Godwin,  r 
William  Ford,        r 
N.  B.  Kneas,  r 

Wm.  L.Rehn,  r 
Rev.    W.    H.  Fur- 

ness. 
T.  H.  Speakman,  r 
James  Peters,        d 
Jay  Cooke,  r 

W.  R.  MacAdam,  r 
Joseph  Elkinton,  d 
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ELECTED.  NAMES. 

Dec,  1858.   Joehua  Cowpland. 

F.  K.  Starr,  r 
Charles  L.  Bute,  r 
Edw.  A.  Smith,  r 
Rev.  A.  A.  Willits. 

"  James  Starr,  d 

R.  W.  Bacon,  d 
Josiah  Bacon,  d 
M.  Saunders,  d 
William  Kinsey,  r 
Edw.  D.  Stokes,  r 
William  Ingram. 
J.  Tunis  Way,  d 
Wm.  D.  Jones,  r 
Isaac  T.  Jones,  r 
Ellwood  Johnson,  r 
William  Lynch,  r 
William.  P.  Way,  r 
Joel  J.  Baily. 
Benj.  V.  Marsh,  d 
Benj  M.  Hollings- 
head,  d 

Wm.  Weigh tman. 
Justice  P.  Jones,    r 
Thos.  H.  Powers,  d 
William  Welsh,     d 
Samuel  Welsh. 
John  Welsh,  d 

^"  A.  C.  Barclay,        d 

^"  .         Louis  lungerich. 

R.  Troubat,  M.  D.,d 
J.  M.  Sharpless,  d 
W.  P.  Wilstach,  d 
Qeo.  H.  Stuart,  r 
John  P.  Wetherill,r 

A.  Derbyshire,  d 
J.  Derbyshire,  d 
Thos.  M.  Smith,  r 
Geo.  W.  Taylor,  r 
Thos  P.  Cope. 
J.  J.  Thompson,  d 
Samuel  Sloan,  r 
J.  Parrisb,  M.  D.,  r 
S.  C.  Morton,  r 
Jos.  S.  Lewis,  r 

B.  Brown,  d 

G.  M.  Troutman. 
Joseph  Jones,  d 
Samuel  Houston,  r 
Morris  Hacker,  r 
Charles  P.  Perot. 
S.  H.  Brook,  d 
E.  Lowber.  M.  D.,  d 

C.  W.  Poultney,     r 
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ELECTED.  NAMES. 

Dec,  1858.  Joseph  P.  Smith,    x 
Reeve  L.  Knight 
Peter  Williamson,  ^ 
Aaron  A.  Hurley,  ^ 
C.  S.  Rutter,  i 

J.  Klapp,  M.  D.,     <i 
W.  V.  Anderson,     r 
J.  Kitchen,  M.  D.,  r 
"  Dr.  R.  Gardiner. 

Wm.  W  Moore,    d 
Edw.  E.  Eyre,       r 
W.  J.  Landell,      d 
A.  P.  Morris,       d 
H.T.  Child,  M.D.r 

Edward  Bains,      r 
Edw.  C  Knight 
I.  K.  Wright,       d 
John  Ketcham,    d 
J   Lippincott. 
Samuel  Parry,      d 
Ellis  8.  Archer,     r 
R  F.  Warner,      r 
William  Miskev,  r 
William  Merrill,   r 
Jonathan  Brock,  r 
L.  Peterson,  r 

Samuel  Smvth,      r 
J.  8.  Kneedler,      r 
Alfred  Nesmith,    r 
W.  C.  Ludwig 
John  Hazel  tine,    r 
"  G.  F.  Knorr,  r 

**  E.  Lincoln,  r 

**  James  S.  Mason,   d 

M.  Hastings,  r 

Wm.  H.  Sihith,      r 
"  Miss  Rosa  Steadman 

8.  G.  Fotterill.        r 
*'  R.  M.  Marshall,      d 

Wm.  Evans,  Jr.,  r 
Wm.  H.  French,  r 
A.  8.  Roberts,  r 
Alex.  Ardley,  r 
W.  W.  Longstreth^r 
Robert  Donnell,  d 
Thos.  Ridgway,  d 
Thos.  A.  Budd,  r 
John  Rice,  r 

Joseph  Thurston,  d 
J.  8.  Lovering,  Jr.,  d 
Chas.  A.  Besson. 
Coates  Walton. 
"  Jas.  M.  Conard,      r 

Samuel  Simee,       r 
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ELECTED. 

Dec,  1858. 
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Jan.,  1859. 
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April,  1859. 
May.  1859. 
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Aug.,  1859. 
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Dec,  1859. 
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Jan.,  1860. 

Feb.,  1860. 

March.  1860. 
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May,  1860. 
Aug.,  1860. 
Sept.,  1860. 
Nov.,  1660. 

Dec,  1860. 


NAMES. 

Benj.  Homer,  r 

Jas.  £.  Caldwell,  r 
Francis  Carpenter,r 

G.  G.  Presbury,  r 

John  0.  Mead,  r 

E.W.Bailey,  r 
T.  H.  McAllister. 
H.  M.  Laing. 

Wm.  Eyre,  d 

Geo.  H.  Ashton,  r 

John  M.  Ford,  r 
Chaa.  J.  Field. 

Samuel  Bispham,  d 

Henry  C.  Fox,  r 

S.  Broadbent,  r 
T.  M.  Perot. 

James  N.  Stone,  r 

Henry  M.  Stone,  r 

Jos.  W.  Ryers,  r 

W.  L.  J.  Kiderlen,  r 

George  P.  Way,  r 

L.  Chamberlain,  r 

E.  P.  Morris. 
Evan  T.  Ellis,  r 

F.  A.  Comly,  d 
Harry  Conrad,  r 
Henry  Brooks,  r 
Joseph  Potts,  r 
W.  S.  Stewart,  r 
S.  F.  Coriies. 

R.  S.  Johnson,        r 
W.  C.  Rudman,      r 
J.  T.  Williams,       r 
Henry  Haines. 
Joseph  Keen,         r 

A.  H.  Franciscus,  d 
Robert  E.  Evans,  r 
George  Erety,  r 
J.  Kessler,  Jr.,  r 
Wm.  Chapman,  r 
Chas.  C.  Lathrop,  r 
Geo.  Bringhurst,  r 
Charles  Palmer,  r 
Thomas  Potter,  r 
Wm.  H.  Dennis,  r 
Robert  C.  Clarke,  r 
Chas-  C.  Cresson. 
Jos.  H.  Thornley,  r 

B.  B.  Esler,  r 
William  Dorsey,  d 
Wm.  Macniver,  r 
William  Quane,  r 
T.  A.  Robinson. 
Henry  S.  Farr,       r 
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Jan  ,  1862. 
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Jan.,  1863. 
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May,  1863. 
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June,  1863. 


NAMES. 

W.  H.  Richardson,r 
Morris  Patterson,  d 
Daniel  L.  Collier,  d 
J.  W.  Evans,  d 

Abram  Martin,  d 
Alex.  Whilldin,  r 
H.  N.  Thissel,  r 
Charles  Harbert,    r 

F.  Atmore,  d 
M.  J.  Mitcheson,  d 
R.  M.  Luther,  d 
J.  A.  Beans,  r 
B.  B.  Morrell,  r 
P.  P.  Randolph,    d 

B.  W.  Beesley. 
Wm.  Nicholson,  d 
Wm.  P.  Jones.  r 
Chas.  W.  Funk,  d 
A.  G.  Roland,  d 
Coulson  Heiskel,  r 

G.  H.  Richards,  r 
J.  M.  Dickinson,  r 
Rev.    L.    C.    Neu- 

man,  r 

W.  W.  Caldwell,  r 
T.  Ellwood  Zell,  r 
Henry  Perkins,  r 
W.  P.  Jenks,  r 

J.  M.  Corse,  M.  D.,d 
E.    M.   Griffin,   M. 

Dj  r 

E.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  r 
J.  B.  Townsend,  r 
J.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  d 

C.  A.    Kmgsbury, 
M.  D.,  r 

E.  P.  Stevens,         r 
W.  Hunt,  M.  D. 
William  Hacker, 
J.  W.  Leeds. 
G.  M.  Elkinton,     d 
C  W.  Woodward,  d 
George  Milliken,    r 
John  A.  Quinn,      r 
Nathan  Smith,      r 
Rev.  John  Ruth,    d 
John  E.  Carter. 
John  H.  Watt. 
Charles  Gibbons,  d 
E.  A.  Crenshaw. 
John  O.  Mead,       r 
Rev.    J.    H.  Beck- 
with,  r 

James  Stuart,         r 
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June,  1863. 


July,  1863. 
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Jan.,  1864. 

Feb.,  1864. 

April,  1864. 
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June,  1864. 
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Feb.,  1865. 
March,  1865. 
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June,  1865. 
Nov.,  1865. 
[Feb.,  1866. 
April,  1866. 
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May,  1866. 
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Nov.,  1866. 
Dec,  1866. 
Jan.,  1867. 
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Feb.,  1867. 
March,  1867. 
June,  1867. 
Dec,  1867. 
Jan.,  1868. 

Feb.,  1868. 
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May,  1868. 


NAMES. 

Edw.  8.  Campbell,  r 
H.  B.  Ashmead. 
B.  Henderson,  d 
J.  Wetherill,  Jr.,  r 
George  Pennock. 
M.  8.  Wickersham.r 
Rev.  John  Kline,  r 
Thos.  P.  Potts,  d 
Ezekiel  Hunn,  r 
Joshua  Eyre,  r 

J.  M.  Truman,  Jr., 
J.  Lukens,  M.  D.,  r 
William  Neal,        d 
J.  B.  Chandler. 
J.  J.  Duncan,  r 

Luther  Martin,  d 
Wra.  H.  Keichlin,r 
F.  W.  Lewis.  M.  D. 
Allen  R.  Pharo,  d 
H.H.Shillingford,d 
Francis  Stokes,      r 

F.  M.  Lewis. 

A.  L.  Kaub,  r 

Wm.  A.  Duff,  r 

J.    A.    McCrea,  M. 
D..  r 

Isaac  Hazlehurst,  r 
A.  M.  Collins. 
A.L.  Elwyn,M.D.,d 
J.  Willits,  Jr.,         d 
H.  Mcintosh,  r 

Henry  Haines. 
Lewis  Conrad,        d 
David  Scull,  Jr. 
Adam  Eckfeldt,      r 
R.  McClintock. 

G.  M.  Coates,  r 
James  Pollock,  r 
Joshua  Paxson,      r 

A.  J.  Ourt,  M.  D..  r 
Rev.  C.  F.  Diver,  d 
Joseph  Kinike,  r 
M.  Balderston. 
John  O'Connor. 

B.  Hallowell,  Jr.,  r 
J.  C.  Remington,  r 
Rev.  P.  Brooks,  r 
J.  G.  Darlington,  r 
M.  Buzby,  r 
R.  G.  Stotesbury,  r 
F.  Collins,  r 
Rev.  James  Neill,  r 
George  W.  Hall. 
John  Jordan,  Jr. 
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Dec,  1371. 
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June,  1872. 
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NAMES. 

Charles  Vezin,     r 
C.  E.Thompson,  r 

B.  K.  Bette,  r 
Wm.  Hawkins,  d 
1. 1.  Woodward,  d 
Isaac  H.  ShermaD,d 
Augustus  Thomas. 
Wm.  Vanderveer,  d 
P.  D.  Keyser,  M.  D. 
£.  H.  Coates. 

J.  T.  Roberts,       r 

C.  J.  Milne. 

Rev.  £.  R.  Beadle,d 
H.  C.  Hawkins,    r 
Rev.  P.  Stryker,    r 
H.  W.  Pitkin. 
John  J.  Joyce,       r 
Harry  Kennedy. 
Samuel  W.  Jacob8,d 
James  V.  Stokes,  r 
W.  H.  Knight      r 

D.  Weatherly,  Jr.,  r 
L.  N.  Walker,  r 
Charlee  SchwarU,  r 
Asa  S.  Wine,  r 
H.  R.  Hutcnins,  r 
Edward  Marshall. 
Isaac  Baker,  r 
W.  C.  Houston. 

8.  J.  Holm,  r 

A.  M.  Kimber,  r 
C.  B.  Rodgers,  d 
Joshua  T.  Owens,  r 
Wm.  J.  Reed,  d 
T.  E.  Chapman,  r 
Alfred  Jones,  r 

Joel  Reeves,  d 

W.  W.  Whitehead. 
£.  H.  Coates,  d 

F.  H.  Jackson. 
R.  M.  Foust,  d 

John  A.  Meehan,   r 
Robert  Tilney,       r 
J.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  r 
J.  C.  Purvis. 
J.  H.  Roach, 

E.  C.  Biddle. 

H.  G.  Townsend, 

A.  R.  Reynolds, 
J.  A.  Donnelly, 
C.  A.  McKeon. 
Judah  Ware, 

J.  C.  McGuigan, 

B.  B.  Thomas, 
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ELECTED. 

June,  1872. 
Dec,  1872. 
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Feb.,  1873. 
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March,  1873. 
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Oct.,  1873. 
II 

Nov.,  1873. 


II 
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NAMES. 

T.  W.  Price. 
James  V.  Watson. 
George  L.  Buzby,  r 
J.  G.  Kosengarten. 
R.  E.  Atmore. 
C.  W.  Peirce,         d 
R.  Blankenburg. 
E.  B.  Gifford,  r 

George  K.  Ziegler,  r 
Ernest  Schafifer,     r 
Sylvester  Garrett,  r 
Chas.  B.  Miller. 
James  Gaskill. 
T.  M.  Adams. 
Samuel  W.  Black,  d 
Samuel  P.  Town,    r 
Alexander  Reed. 
E.  J.  Maginnis. 
Anna  T.  Laing. 
John  O'Connor. 
Oath.  R.  Laing. 
G.  Truman,  Jr.,     d 
S.  M.  Burton,         r 
Charles  Rogers. 
Wm.  S.  Ingram. 
William  H.  Jones. 
James  Manderson. 
George  Hunt. 
I.  V.  Williamson. 
Rev.  J.  Saul,  D.  D. 
Joseph  Lopez,         r 
J.  N.  Hutchinson. 
P.  R.  Hoopes,        d 
Rev.  W.  J.  Mann. 
Owen  Jones. 
J.  M.  Spear. 
E.  Matlack,  r 

WilmerW.  Walter. 
W.  R.  Scott,  r 

P.  H.  Spelissy. 
Jesse  Cleaver. 
Simon  Muhr. 
Edmund  Claxton. 
James  S.  Martin,    r 
Thos.  C.Garden,    d 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hopkins. 
Hon.  W.  N.    Aflh- 
man. 

Oct.,  1877.  S.  W.  Van  Culin. 

Nov.,  1877.  S.  I.  Magargee,       r 
April,  1878.  S.  Weir  Lewis. 

"  Levi  Goldsmith,     d 

May,  1878.  Henry  Muhr. 

Jan.,  1878.  H.  R.  Hutchins,     r 


Dec,  1873. 
tt 

March,  1874. 

II 

April,  1874. 
it 

May,  1874. 

July,  1874. 

Sept.,  1874. 

Nov.,  1874. 
II 

It 

it 

II 

June,  1875. 
Sept.,  1875. 

Oct.,  1875. 

Feb.,  1876. 

Oct.,  1876. 

May,  1877. 
i< 

it 

tt 

ti 

It 


ELECTED. 

II 


Oct.,  1878. 

Nov.,  1878. 

March,  1870. 

Oct.,  1879. 
II 

tt 

it 

tt 

Nov.,  1879. 


March,  1880. 
II 

April,  1880. 


II 


II 


i< 


Dec,  1880. 

March,  1881. 

April,  1881. 


II 
II 


May,  1881. 
Sept.,  1881. 
Nov.,  1881. 


NAMES. 

Bishop  W.  B.  Stev- 
ens, d 

F.  W.  Parsons,        r 

Edwin  Craft,  r 

David  Masters. 

Lewis  U.  Bean.        r 

Rev.  S.  E.  Appieton. 

Samuel  Biadle. 

A.  M.  Herkness. 

George  E.  Taylor,  r 

Rev.  T.  S.  Mal- 
colm, d 

Wm.  T.  Wilkins,    r 

Wm.  T.  Lewis. 

Georce  Doll. 

A.  Manderson. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Clubb,  r 

Rev.  B.  L.  Agnew,  r 

Isaac  Welsh. 

H.  Garrigues, 

M.  Watson. 

J.  S.  Elkinton. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  S.  Davis. 

George  S.  Hensell. 

E.  C.  Olaghorn. 
Samuel  Jones,         r 

F.  I.  Pooley. 
H.  T.  Claehom,      r 

G.  I.  McKelway. 
J.  H.  Dillingham. 
S.  W.  Ruschenber- 

ger,  M.  D. 

Charles  Heritage,  d 

Henry  M.  Hoyt.     r 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Pat- 
tison. 

Rev.  T.  T.  Everett. 

Philip  C.  Garrett. 

John  Woolman. 

Harrison  Walton,  r 

A.  J.  Erickson. 

Alex.  Calhoun,       r 

Geo.  W.  Johnson. 

E.  A.  Hunsicker. 

J.  W.  Walk,  M.  D. 

Eli  M.  Bruce. 
June,  1883.  E.  J.  Ingram,  M.  D. 

Harriet  W.  Paist. 

R.  L.  Bodley,  M.  D. 

J.  W.  Shaw,  r 

Oct.,  1883.  John  Dickinson,     d 
Dec,  1883.  C.L.Phillips. 

^'  C.  T.  Myers,  r 

Jan.,  1884.  Rev.  H.  F.  Lee,      r 


u 
tt 


Dec,  1881. 

May,  1882. 

June,  1882. 

Oct.,  1882. 

Dec,  1882. 
i< 


tt 


Jan.,  1883. 
II 

Feb.,  1883. 


it 

tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 


tt 


It 
tt 
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ELECTED. 
it 


(I 
It 
II 
tt 


NAMES. 

Wm.  H.  Hart,  Jr. 
J.  W.  Kearney. 
Jabez  Wood. 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson 
Mrs.    F.    H.   Wil- 
liams, r 
March,  1884.  Rev.  W.  L.  Bull. 

"  Mrs.  P.  8.  Lawrence. 

F.  P.  Nicholson. 
H.  DeWalt. 
April,  1884.  Charles  Brown,      r 
"  Joseph  Cullom. 

"  Rev.  0.  H.  Thomas. 

Oct.,  1884.  R.  McCambridge. 
"  Wm.  C.  Stroud. 

"  Phineas  Freis. 

Dec,  1884.  W.  H.  O'Brien. 

J.  A.  Harris,  D.  D. 
"     •      C.  S.  Patterson. 
"  F.  Sheppard. 

Jan.,  1885.  A.  L.  Stimson,       r 
Charles  A.  Tracy. 
Wm.  Scattergood. 
J.  C.  Ferguson. 
J.  J.  Camp.- 
John  H.  Ingham. 

A.  E.  Carpenter. 

B.  H.  Bartol. 
Rev.  F.  B.  Greul,   r 


II 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
It 
tt 


ELECTED. 

tt 

tt 

Feb.,  1885. 

March,  1885. 
II 

II 

April,  1885. 

May,  1885. 
II 

Dec,  1885. 

Jan.,  1886. 
II 

II 

tt 


March,  1886. 

April,  1886. 

June,  1886. 
II 

Sept.,  1886. 

Jan.,  1887. 
II 

Feb.,  1887 
II 

tt 

tt 

March,  1887. 
11 


KABfES. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Elwyn. 
Helen  M.  Elwyn. 
Mrs.  H.  Wentz. 
Edw.  F.  Swift. 
H.  W.  Biddle. 
William  Edis. 
S.  T.  Rodgers,  M  D. 
Rev.  W.  Calley. 
Wm  S.  Magee 
Mrs.C.W.Coul8ton,r 
I.  H.  Hillborn. 
Hon.  F.  A .  Osboum. 
John  Collins,         r 
Rev.  J.  S.    Macin- 
tosh. 
Lucien  Moss. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel 
J.  A.  Maitland, 
Mrs.  E.  Walters, 
A.  B.  AUyn, 
T.  H.  Masters, 
Rev.  C.  A.  Adams, 
S.  E.SharplesB, 
Rev.  Dr  Franklin. 
Rev.  G.  Van  Duer. 
Geo  W.StorQr. 
R.  H  Lytle. 
F.  J.  Pooley. 


CORBESPOKDINO   MeHBEBS. 
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ELECTED. 

October,  1817. 


(I 
If 

•( 
<i 
If 


RESIDENCE. 

London. 

ff 


ff 


April,  1819. 
January,  1820. 
January,  1821. 


ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
f'f 
•f 
ff 
ff 
ff 
«f 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
If 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 


Maryland. 

London, 
ff 


NAMES. 

William  Dillwyn,  deceased, 
William  Allen, 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  deceased, 
Henry  Gregoire,  of  Blois,  deceased,  formerly  Arch 

Bishop  of  Paris. 
John  Stanford,  deceased,  New  York. 

Thomas  Eddy,        "  " 

James  Trimble,       "  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Richard  Sullivan,  "  B^ton. 

William  Tudor,      " 

John  Young,  Greensburg^  Pa. 

Rev.  Joseph  Spencer,  D.  D.,  deceased, 
Stephen  Lushmgtun,  LL.  I)., 
Sir  Thomas  F.  Buxton,  deceased, 
Peter  Bedford, 
Abraham  R.  Barday, 
Thomas  Turley  Foster, 
William  Crawford, 
Samuel  Hoare,  Jr., 
Henry  Newman, 
William  F.  Reynolds, 
Richard  Taylor, 
Samuel  Woods, 
Basil  Montague, 
James  Cropper, 
William  Roscoe, 
Joseph  Reynolds, 
James  J.  Wright, 
David  Dockard, 
Frederick  Smith, 
Joseph  John  Gurney,    deceased, 
Thomas  Clarkson, 
Compte  de  Lasteyre, 
L.  R.  Villerme,  M.  D., 
Walter  Venning, 
Prince  Gallitzen, 


ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 


deceased. 


f< 
ff 
ff 


i< 

a 
fi 
ff 
ii 

ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 


Liverpool. 
•  Bristol. 


ff 


ff 


ff 


ff 


ff 


ff 


October,  1823.  Charles  Lucas, 

Hon.  John  N.  Cunningham, 

Garrick  Mallery, 

Samuel  Evans,  deceased, 

Levi  Ives, 

James  Bowdoin,  deceased, 

C.  P.  Sumner, 

Francis  B.  Fogg, 

J.  C.  Julius,  M.  D., 

J.  G.  V.  de  Melcou, 


July,  1827. 
October,  1827. 
January,  1830. 

April,  1831. 

Sept.,  1831. 


f« 


<( 


Manchester. 

Croyden. 

Norwich. 

Play  ford  Hall,  Ipswich. 

Paris. 

ff 

St.  Petersburg, 
ff 

Paris. 

Wilksbarre,  Pa. 
If 

Pa. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Boston, 
ff 

Nashville. 

Berlin. 

Paris, 
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ELECTED.  KAME8. 

Sept.,  1831.  Hon.  Thomas  Burnside.  deceased, 


(I 


i( 


tt 
ti 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 


tt 


tt 


ft 
tt 
tt 


Alexander  Thompson,  " 
Charles  W.  Hanson, 
E.  L.  Finley, 
April,  1832.  John  Riddle, 

William  Patterson, 
William  Waugh, 
Thomas  Rodgers,  deceased, 
Charles  B.  Penrose,     " 
Solomon  Erepps, 
Valentine  Bond,  deceased, 
John  R.  Shannon, 
Samuel  McKeane, 
Richard  M.  Crane, 
Samuel  Workman, 
James  Lesley, 
Nov.,  1832.  Don  Jose  Santiago  Rodriques. 
August,  1888.  William  H.  Dillingham,  deceased, 
**  David  Townsend, 

Feb.,  1836.  Dr.  Francis  Leiber, 
April,  1837.  Isaac  Leet,  deceased, 
March,  1838.  Charles  P.  Krauth, 
October,  1841.  Dr.  George  Varrentrapp, 
Feb.,  1842.  Professor  Tellkamlif. 
Nov.,  1844.  Miss  D.  L.  Dix. 
January,  1846.  Charles  S.  Stratton,  deceased. 
October,  1846.  James  Adshead,  " 

"  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D.,     " 

"  Thomas  Carpenter, 

Nov.,  1846.  William  R.  Strong, 
June,  1847.  Dubre  Knight, 
Nov.,  1854.  Sen  or  Soldan, 
July,  1855.  John  S.  Richards, 

Hon.  Townsend  Haines, 
"     Andrew  G.  Curtin, 
"     Charles  W.  Heggins,  dec'd, 
Nov.,  1855.  Charles  Lott, 
Dec,  1858.  Morris  C.  Jones, 
Feb.,  1860.  Henry  Echroid, 
Georce  Willits, 
Joseph  Pax  ton, 
Morris  C.  Jones, 
Dr.  David, 
May,  1860.  William  A.  Thomas, 
Dec,  1861.  Alexander  K.  McClure, 
March,  1862.  J.  Willita,  Jr., 
January,  1863.  Robert  Smeal, 

May,  1863.  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  deceased. 
July,  1863.  Hon.  J.  Pringle  Jones, 
Sept.,  1863.  Warren  J.  Woodward, 
Hon.  Henry  G.  Long, 
"     A.  L.  Hays, 
"     John  J.  Pierson, 
John  Jj.  Atlee,  M.  D., 


RESIDENCE. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 
Chambersburg,  " 
Baltimore. 

Erie,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 

Centre  County,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  " 
Fayette  County, 
Centre        •' 
Beaver 

€t  It 


tl 


tt 


tt 
tt 


tt 
It 


tl 


(i 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Westchester,  Pa. 


Columbia  College,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Frankford-on-the-Main. 


tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


England. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Peru. 

Reading,  Pa. 

West  Chester, 

Harrisburg, 

Pottsville, 

Lottsville, 

Bethlehem, 

Muncey, 

Catawissa, 


(< 


(I 


(I 


« 


(( 


ti 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ft 
tl 
tt 
tt 


Bethlehem, 

Copenhagen. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Chambersburg,    " 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Glasgow. 

New  York. 

Reading,  Pa. 
(I  tt 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Harrisburg, 
Lancaster, 


«c 


tt 
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LBCTED. 

ober,  18G3. 
May,  1864. 
rune,  1864. 


•( 


igust,  1864. 
$ept.,  1864. 


(< 

u 
tt 
ti 
u 
tt 


;ober.  1864. 


It 


Nov.,  1864. 


ti 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 

it 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
*t 
tt 

H 
tt 
tt 
tt 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 

Williaui  J.  Allinson,  deceased. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 

Timothy  Ives, 

Coudersport,  Pa. 

Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham, 

Somerset,  Pa. 

"    R.  S.Smith, 

Uniontown,    " 

Prof.  A.  B.  Miller, 

Waynesburg,    " 

William  Frew, 

Pittsburg,    ** 

Rev.  James  Montgomery, 

Clarion,  Co.,    " 

"    J.  KFindlay, 
"    S.  H.  Holliday, 

Mercer     "      " 

Brookville,   " 

"    S.  M.  Eaton, 

Franklin.    " 

"    M.  Gibson,                       Northumberland  CJo.,   " 

John  P.  Crozier, 

Chester,   " 

Rev.  Royal  Young, 

Butler  Co.,    " 

"    John  Hall, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  McEnnaly, 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

Abraham  R.  Perkins,  deceased, 

Delaware    "    " 

William  Davis,  Esq., 

Stroudsburg,   " 

Dr.  Sydenham  Walton, 

tt           tt 

Hon.  William  Brodhead, 

Milford,    " 

Alfred  B.  Sherman, 

II        II 

John  Jorney, 

Honesdale,   " 

Zenos  H.  Russell, 

tt       ft 

Francis  B.  Penniman, 

tt       tt 

Henry  Drinker, 

Montrose,   " 

William  H.  Jessup, 

II       II 

R.  G.  White, 

Willibough,    " 

John  F.  Donalson, 

II        II 

Hon.  Samuel  P.  Johnson, 

Warren  Co.,    " 

"     Rasselas  Brown, 

II        II 

"     John  W.  Howe, 

Meade ville,   ** 

"     David  Derrickson, 

II        II 

John  H.  Walker, 

Erie,    " 

S.  S.  Spencer, 

II        tt 

Rev.  Sylvester  Bent, 

Beaver,    V 

James  S.  Button, 

II        II 

Hon.  Samuel  D.  Clarke, 

New  Castle,  Del. 

Thomas  Pomeroy, 
John  Douglass,  D.  D., 

II              II 

Pittaburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Robert  Wray, 

II         II 

Hon.  Henry  D.  Foster, 
"     Joseph  Kugns, 

Greensburg,    " 

II         II 

John  Sutton, 

Indiana,    " 

William  M.  Stewart, 

II         II 

Cyrus  L.  Pershing, 

Johnstown,    ** 

John  Fen  ton,  Esq., 

II          <i 

Hon.  Samuel  Calvin, 
Col.  R.  A.  M(5Murtrie, 

Hollidaysburg,    " 

Hon.  Samuel  Lynn, 

Bellefonte,    " 

Dr.  J.  D.  Wingate, 

11        tt 

A.  W.  Benedict, 

Huntingdon,    " 

J.  Sewell  Stewart, 

M                        U 

David  W.  Woods, 

Lewistown,   " 

Cyrus  W.  Elder, 

II               11 

John  S.  Patterson, 

Mifflintown,   " 
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Nov.,  1864. 
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Dec,  1864. 

Dec,  1865. 

January,  1866. 


M 


Feb.,  1866. 

May,  1866. 

April,  1866. 

October,  1866. 


(( 
ti 
(I 
It 
II 
II 
it 
ti 
II 
II 
II 
II 


August,  1867. 
January,  1871. 
Sept.,  1874. 


II 


II 


May,  1877. 

January,  1878. 

April.  1878. 
It 

May,  1878. 

October,  1880. 

April,  1881. 

January,  1884. 
II 

II 

ti 

ti 

II 

II 

Dec,  1885. 
(I 


NAMES. 

Edmund  S.  Roty, 

Hon.  John  A.  Baker, 

Rev.  Mr.  Riddle, 

Peter  M.  Osterhoat, 

Robert  Little, 

Hoi).  U.  Mercur,  deceased, 

Benjamin  S.  Russel, 

John  L.  Mann, 

A.  G.  Olmstead, 

S.  Miles  Green, 

John  Curwen,  M.  D., 

W.  C.  Lawson, 

John  O'Connor  Barclay,  Surgeon 

John  S.  Higgins. 

James  F.  Magee. 

William  A.  Duff. 

John  A.  Wier, 

Mrs.  L.  0.  Blakeslee, 

A.  Rittenhouse,  D.  D., 

Richard  M.  Janney,  deceased, 

Jonathan  Dennis,  ** 

Samuel  Stute, 

George  D.  Harrington, 

R.  W.  Burnett, 

W.  H.  Bulkley, 

John  W.  Sullivan, 

J.  P.  Harper, 

Rev.  H.  C.  Skinner, 

Samuel  D.  Lathrop,  D.  D., 

Rev.  M.  Buckley, 

Asa  C.  Tuttle, 

Hon.  Wm.  Strong. 

David  Duval, 

Horatio  Gates  Jones, 

Eliza  W.  Davis,  deceased. 

e.  S.  Griffith, 

Thomas  Adamson, 

James  S.  Greig, 

Charles  Lucas. 

Baron  Drouyn. 

Daniel  J.  Morrell,  deceased. 

Jonathan  W.  Plummer, 

Hon.  Richard  Watson, 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Williams,  Pres. 

John  M.  Broomall, 

J.  Smith  Futhy, 

Hugh  Cumming. 
Rev.  Wayland  Hoy t,  D.  D., 

"    L.Y.Graham, 
Hon.  Thomas  Walters, 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney, 
M.  Passy, 


RESIDENCE. 

Mifflintown,  Pa. 
Bloomfield, 


it 


II 


Tunkhsjinock , 
II 

Tonawanda, 

i< 

Coudersport, 


<< 


Huntingdon, 
Harrisburg, 
Milton, 
U.  S.  A. 


II 
II 
(I 
II 
(i 

14 
II 
II 
(I 
II 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Bradford,    '' 

Wilming^n,  Del. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,      " 

Jjouisville,  Ky. 

Jefferson ville,  Ind. 

Indianapolis, 

Michigan  City, 

Joliet,  ni. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
GBrmantown. 

Baltimore. 

Melbourne. 
i< 


11 


ti 


II 


It 


Chicago 

Doylestown,  Pa 

Judge,  Tioga  Co., 

Chester 


IC 


II 


CI 


II 


II 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


II 
11 


II 


it 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Paris,  France. 
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REPORT 


Of  the  Commemoration  of  the 


lOOth  ANNIVERSARY 


OP  THE 


x  ennsylvania  x  rison  Society, 


HELD   IN 


PHILADELPHIA, 


May  3d,  4th  and  5th, 


1887. 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 

— OF   THE — 

Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 


The  100th  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 
was  celebrated  at  Association  Hall,  Philadelphia,  May  3rd,  4th, 
and  5th,  1887.  The  stage  was  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers, 
palms,  hydrangeas  and  other  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  as  well 
as  floral  designs,  consisting  of  cross,  anchor,  and  other  emblem- 
atic forms,  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  3rd,  there  were  present  on  the  plat- 
form Caleb  J.  Milne,  president,  and  he  was  supported  right  and 
left  by  Gov.  James  A.  Beaver,  Ex-governor  James  Pollock,  and 
by  the  two  vice  presidents  of  the  Society,  Edward  Townsend  and 
Alfred  H.  Ijovc.  Also  John  J.  Lytle  and  Wm.  Ingram,  Secre- 
taries, and  the  Treasurer,  Henry  M.  Laing.  The  Acting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  was  well  represented  by  Jabez  Wood,  G. 
W.  Storer,  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Bull,  Wm.  Scattergood,  Edmund 
Claxton,  George  W.  Hall,  J.  Topliff  Johnson,  Edw.  F.  Swift, 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson,  and  others.  There  were  also  present 
ex-Gov.  Hoyt,  Rev.  J.  L.  MilHgan,  of  the  Western  Penitentiary 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Sarah  T,  Rogers,  M.  D.,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Peace  Society,  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  President  in  calling  the  assembly  to  order,  said  there 
are  from  forty  to  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  representing  some 
eight  or  ten  religious  denominations,  who  meet  in  the  corridor  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  every  Sabbath  morning,  where  they  sing 
the  hymns  of  the  regular  services  conducted  there,  under  the 
leadership  of  Humphreys  Garrigues.  They  constitute  the  Choir 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  They  are  present  and  will  oom- 
maice  the  exercises  this  evening  by  singing  '^  To  the  Work." 
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Rev.  J.  Y.  AsHTON,  moral  instructor  at  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary offered  prayer  as  follows :  "  Almighty  God  our  Heavenly 
Father,  we  come  into  thy  presence  in  the  name  of  thy  well  be- 
loved Son  and  we  would  look  unto  thee  our  Father  and  our 
God.  We  bless  and  adore  thee  for  our  creation,  for  our  preserva- 
tion and  for  our  redemption,  and  we  thank  thee  for  the  unspeakable 
blessing  of  that  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who 
came  into  this  world  to  seek  and  to  save  those  that  would  be  lost. 
We  bless  and  adore  thee  for  all  the  institutions  both  human  and 
divine  which  come  to  us  through  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 
And  among  the  institutions  already  in  existence,  having  for  their 
aim  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  we  thank  thee 
for  the  Society  which  has  been  in  existence  for  one  hundred 
years,  the  anniversary  of  which,  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
which,  we  are  about  to  celebrate  on  the  present  occasion.  We 
thank  God  for  this  Society ;  for  the  great  good  it  has  accom- 
plished in  the  past ;  for  its  vigorous  and  successful  work  in  the 
present,  and  for  the  hope  we  have  in  its  future.  We  pray  Al- 
mighty God  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  speakers,  so  that  what  they 
say  may  be  profitable  to  all  the  hearers  and  may  the  entire  an- 
niversary be  promotive  of  the  great  objects  of  this  Society  and 
for  the  good  of  all.  May  the  officers  and  members  of  this  So- 
ciety be  led  by  thy  unerring  counsel,  and  when  it  shall  please 
thee  to  remove  us  from  this  probationary  state  of  labor ,  God 
grant  we  may  each  receive  our  reward  in  the  last  great  day  from 
him  who  is  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  Then  unto  thee  shall  be  the  glory  both  now  and  for- 
ever more.     Amen." 

The  President  then  made  appropriate  introductory  remarks. 

He  referred  to  the  venerable  age  the  Society  had  attained  and 
to  the  reverence  with  which  we  should  regard  the  founders  for 
their  generous  and  unabated  efforts  in  this  labor  of  true  Chris- 
tianity, Isaac  Parrish,  Bishop  White,  Dr.  William  Shippen^  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  James  Whiteall,  Thomas  Wistar,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Matthew  Carey,  Thomas  Shipley,  Roberts  Vaaz,  Sam«* 
uel  R.  Wood  and  many  others. 

He  briefly  alluded  to  the  remarkable  advanoe  that  hi4 
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place  in  the  management  of  prisons  and  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers ;  he  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  unsullied  reputation 
of  the  Society,  now,  one  hundred  years  old,  and  hoped  that  the 
community  would  appreciate  the  work  that  had  been  accomp- 
Ibhed,  and  be  disposed  to  throw  its  influence  in  behalf  of  still 
greater  triumphs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  opening  address,  the  President  said :  "  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  his  Excellency,  Governor 
Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania." 

GrOVERNOR  Beaver  then  rose  and  was  greated  by  a  most 
hearty  welcome.  When  the  applause  had  subsided,  the  Grover- 
nor  said : 

"  That  is  a  very  charming  picture  of  humanity  at  its  best 
given  us  by  the  greatest  of  all  delineators  of  human  character, 
in  the  story  of  the  Grood  Samaritan.  The  lonely  Jericho  road ; 
the  man  who  had  been  robbed  and  left  for  dead ;  the  priest  and 
the  Levite  who  had  passed  by,  and  then  the  Good  Samaritan  who 
met  the  wounded  man,  whom  he  despises  and  who  despises  hinpi. 
Yet  rank  and  class  prejudice  are  laid  aside.  He  played  a  part 
which  has  been  handed  down  through  the  centuries,  and  has  met 
with  universal  commendation.  Suppose  instead  of  this  man  who 
had  been  robbed,  it  had  been  the  robber  who  was  worsted,  and 
was  found  lying  there  wounded  and  bleeding  nigh  unto  death, 
what  would  tlie  priest  and  the  Levite  and  even  the  Good  Sam- 
aritan have  said  to  him  ?  I  fear  there  would  have  been  entire 
accord  in  theii*  utterances :  "  Served  you  right ;  what  business 
had  you  to  waylay  the  traveler  on  this  lonely  road  ?  "  I  can 
see  the  priest  and  the  Levite  coming  up  to  him,  and  seeing  that 
he  was  the  robber  and  not  his  victim,  saying  :  "Ha  !  ha  !  You 
have  got  what  you  intended  for  others ;  served  you  right."  I 
can  see  in  imagination  the  Good  Samaritan  coming  along.  I 
fear  that  under  the  strain  the  character  of  even  the  Good  Sam- 
aritan would  scarcely  have  been  handed  down  to  this  generation 
as  it  has  come  to  us.  The  Saviour  of  men  knew  just  how  far 
human  nature  could  be  trusted ;  he  knew  just  how  far  the  aver- 
age heart  could  be  impressed  by  an  ideal  character,  drawn  for 
the  putpose  of  fawnhhig  a  great  lesson  of  charity  and  good  will ; 
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He  knew  He  was  drawing  a  character  just  as  good  as  human  na- 
ture at  that  time  could  bear  it  to  he  drawn.  The  robber  would 
not  have  been  regarded  at  that  day — and  is  scarcely  regarded  at 
this  day — as  one  who  appeals  to  the  charitable  instincts  of  hu- 
manity, and  who  should  receive  assistance  and  good  cheer  ;  and 
yet,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  to  bid  you  welcome  to  the 
Centennial  of  a  Society  which  has  played  the  part  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  to  a  great  multitude  of  men,  under  just  such  circum- 
stances as  these.  (Applause).  This  Society  has  not  only  taken 
the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden  and  rescued  them  from  undue  op- 
pression, but  it  has  taken  the  criminals  in  their  lonely  cells,  and 
those  who  are  about  to  be  discharged  therefrom,  and  has  endeav- 
ored to  alleviate  their  suflFerings,  to  cheer  their  loneliness,  and  to 
provide  for  their  future.  If  the  Good  Samaritan  gives  us  a  pic- 
ture of  human  nature  at  its  best,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  th's 
Society  is  composed  of  men  the  names  of  some  of  whom  you 
have  heard  read,  who  not  only  present  a  picture  of  human  na- 
ture at  its  best,  but  of  sanctified  human  nature,  and  have  illus- 
trated the  higher  teachings  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  enemies  of 
society  and  those  who  are  sick  and  in  prison,  and  who  have  kept 
this  organization  alive  and  in  active  operation  on  this  principle 
for  fully  one  hundred  years.     (Applause). 

I  brought  with  me  this  afternoon  McMaster's  first  volume. 
Its  opening  chapter  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  state  of  society  here 
and  elsewhere  one  hundred  years  or  more  ago.  I  know  of  no 
better  preparation  for  this  meeting  than  the  reading  of  that  diap- 
ter,  and  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  society  as  it  is  there  por- 
trayed with  what  it  is  at  present  and  what  shall  be  developed 
during  the  progress  of  the  convention.  There  is  probably  no 
more  healthful  antidote  for  the  pessimism  of  this  day  than  the 
reading  of  that  chapter.  If  there  be  any  student  of  sociology  who 
is  disposed  to  be  pessimistic  in  his  views,  and  especially  that 
phase  of  sociology  which  treats  of  prison  discipline  and  prison 
reform,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  read  the  condnding  part  of 
this  chapter.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  founders  of  this 
society  may  have  read  the  report  of  the  grand  jnry  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  drew  such  a  graphic  and  revolting  picture  q£  iim 
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condition  of  the  public  prison  at  that  time  in  the  city.  The  Ga- 
zette oiihe  26th  of  September,  1787,  gives  us  one  of  the  most 
revolting  pictures  it  is  possible  for  us  to  conceive.  It  closes  by 
saying  that  *'  The  jail  has  become  the  chosen  resort  of  men  and 
^omen  of  the  worst  classes  of  the  community;"  and  that 
'*  they  commit  crime  in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  common  jail  so 
that  they  can  consort  together."  The  picture,  whose  revolting 
details  I  cannot  give  in  this  presence,  is  of  the  public  prison  one 
hundred  years  ago,  when  this  society  b^an  its  work  and  was  in- 
strumental in  placing  that  revolting  picture  before  the  world,  in 
order  to  effect  the  change  which  we  now  see  has  been  accom- 
plished through  its  instrumentality  in  the  one  hundred  years 
which  are  behind  us.  There  has  been  an  advance — ^a  great  ad- 
vance— in  this  century  of  effort.  The  constant  uplifting,  both 
of  the  criminal  classes  and  of  the  l^islation  in  relation  thereto, 
and  the  character  of  prison  management,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former.  There  is  also  legislation  in 
r^ard  to  the  criminal  classes  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
to  the  public,  which  every  one  interested  in  this  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Society,  will  be  glad  to  know  has  found  its  way 
upon  the  statute  book,  or  is  to  find  its  way  there  in  the  near 
future. 

I  see  on  the  programme  of  this  meeting  that  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  time  sentences  is  to  be  discussed.  The  time  has  come 
when  time-sentences,  at  least  for  certain  classes  of  offenders,  have 
been  abolished  in  Pennsylvania,  and  so  soon  as  the  new  reform- 
atory at  Huntingdon  is  finished  the  experiment  will  be  made. 
The  true  object  in  committing  those  who  have  been  convicted  of 
wrong  doing  to  a  place  of  confinement,  is  not  to  serve  out,  either 
long  or  short  sentences,  but  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  attain,  or  at  least  to  make  an  effort  to  attain  the  most 
thorough  and  speedy  reformation  of  the  criminal.  When  that 
reformation  is  accomplished  then  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
longer  confinement.  The  citizen  should  be  made  a  producer  in 
society  and  not  a  consumer  of  the  products  of  others.  For  years 
in  this  country,  and  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  the 
olgect  of  legislation  upon  thissubjeot  to  secure  the  reformation 
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of  the  criminal.     This  has  been  accomplished,  so  far  as  it  ha» 
been  already  accomplished,  in  a  great  measure  through  the  ef-- 
forts  of  the  founders  and  officers  of  this  society.     Reformation 
has  come  to  be  generally  considered  as  the  true  aim  of  penology. 
When  reformation  is  effected  then    punishment  should  cease^ 
That  is  to  be  accomplished  hereafter  when  the  machinery  of  laws 
lately  enacted,  is  to  be  put  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania.     We 
are  to  some  extent  patterning  after  the  most  advanced  institu- 
tions of  the  country.     Peribaps  the  best  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found 
at  Elmira,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  am  assured  that  we 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  not  be  behind  the  best  on  the  broad  basis 
of  philanthropy.     (Cheers).     The  society,  whose  Centennial  we 
celebrate  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  institution  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  to  advance  proper  l^is- 
lation  on  the  subject.  It  is  tothis  institution,  largely,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  great  improvement  that  has  been  accomplished 
between  the  years  1787  and  this  year  of  our  Lord  1887.     I 
know  of  no  other  in  fact  which  has  accomplished  so  much  in  the 
way  of  reform.     I  bid  you  welcome  to  its  Centennial.    It  is  an 
institution  which  we  should  welcome  and    whose  efforts   we 
should  applaud,  inasmucli  as  they  are  constantly  directed  to  the 
uplifting  of  fallen  humanity ;  not  the  humanity  we  love  to  con- 
template, but  the  humanity  that  repels — the  humanity  that  is 
forbidding.     It  is  for  this  humanity  in  its  low  estate  that  this  in- 
stitution has  done  so  much.  It  has  completed  one  hundred  years 
of  effort.     We  contemplate  the  history  of  that  century  of  effort 
to-night.     We  shall  hear  of  the  progress  made  and  the  achieve- 
ments won  during  the  days  to  come.     Whilst  this  is  the  ending 
of  a  century,  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  another  hundred  years 
of  effort  and  progress,  at  the  end  of  which  we  hope  it  will  be  as 
much  to  be  congratulated  as  it  is  and  ought  to  be  upon  that  of 
the  one  hundred  years  which  are  past.     (Loud  Applause.) 

The  President.  Our  next  speaker  is  a  son  of  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Society.  The  Hon.  Richard  Vaux  will 
address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Vaux  was  received  with  applause.  He  said,  Mr.  Pre9^ 
iderU,  Ladies  and  OenUemen :  No  one  of  you  who  has  listened  to 
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the  address  just  delivered  can  fail  being  struck  with  the  wisdom, 
calmness  and  thoughtfulness  of  our  Governor's  views.  And 
for  one  who  has  been  for  some  little  time  considering  this  sub- 
ject to  which  the  Governor  has  referred,  I  desire,  on  behalf  of 
those  here  interested  to  thank  him  for  what  he  has  said  to  you 
to-night  on  this  interesting  question.  I  tell  you  frankly  and  I 
«iy  to  Kim  respectfully,  he  has  surprised  me  with  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  has  grasped  this  subject  in  the  limits  of  his  short 
iuldress. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  yes  in  fact  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  ago,  there  was  begun  in  Market  street  in  this  city  the  first 
efibrt  ever  made  among  men  of  modem  times  to  see  if  it  were 
possible  so  to  treat  those  under  the  ban  of  conviction  for  crime,  as 
to  make  them  of  some  advantage  to  the  State.  The  Grovemor 
has  described  from  the  report  of  the  grand  jury,  the  condition 
of  the  jail  then  and  there,  but  he  has  failed  to  give  you  the 
darkest  portion  of  the  picture,  for  in  that  room  persons  were 
congregated  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, no  separation  of  the  sexes,  ages  or  on  account  of  the 
causes  of  crime  for  which  they  were  convicted.  Those  who 
were  arrested  for  trifling  offV-nces  and  the  thieves  who  belonged 
to  the  criminal  classes  of  the  community,  and  those  then  called 
convicts  or  felons,  guilty  of  felonies  of  death,  were  then  associ- 
ated in  one  room.  The  jailor  made  a  profit  by  selling  liquor  to 
the  people  under  his  control.  Some  of  them  would  sell  the 
clothes  they  wore  to  buy  rum  from  him.  That  was  the  condi- 
tion of  things  when  the  people  of  Philadephia  had  so  much  to 
do  to  take  care  of  themselves  that  they  could  not  look  after  the 
condition  of  the  infinitesmally  small  number  of  people  confined 
in  the  county  jail.  It  was  then  that  the  first  efibrt  was  made  to 
separate  these  people  one  from  another  and  so  treat  them  that  if 
they  could  do  harm  to  themselves,  they  should  do  no  harm  to 
those  with  whom  they  were  associated.  It  was  a  small  band  of 
common  sense,  sound-thinking,  practical  men  that  commenced 
this  movement.  They  were  no  mere  humanitarians  as  we  now 
interpret  that  word  ;  they  were  not  of  the  semi-sentimental  "or- 
der, but  were  earnest,  sincere,  broad-minded,  practical  men  who 
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took  a  com moD -sense  view  of  die  condition  of  things  as  they 
found  them.     What  suggested  itself  to  such  minds  was  the  im- 
portance of  getting  these  people  one  from  another.     How  wa» 
this  to  be  done  ?     At  this  time  the  people  of  this  country  were 
engaged  in  defending  themselves  against  coercion;  (cheers)  every 
shilling  was  put  into  some  plan  by  which  this  invasion  should 
be  kept  off  if  possible.     When  the  time  came  that  the  British 
entered  Philadelphia  the  society    was  disbanded^  it  remained 
disbanded  until  peace  was  established ;  then  it  became  known  a§ 
*'  The  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 
These  were  the  miseries,  and  that  was  the  common-sense  title  of 
such  a  society.     It  was  adapted  for  that  condition  of  things. 
We  do  not  have  it  now.     We  have  changed  the  nfune  of  the  So- 
ciety, calling  it  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.     I  liked  the 
old  name  the  best.     It  is  not  uncommon  with  persons  arrested, 
to  change  their  name  and  adopt  an  alias.     It  is  in  fact  quite  com« 
mon  with  those  who  come  into  the  State  institutions.     I  do  not 
like  it  very  much.     But  thafs  prejudice.     Now  a  man  has  no 
right  to  stand  by  his  prejudices.     Governor  Beaver  has  well 
shown  what  this  Society  has  done  from  that  initial  step.     Step 
by  step  it  has  advanced.     This  Society .  and  this   community, 
with  those  interested  in  its  oj^nization  and  those  interested  oat- 
side  of  the  organization  have  been  doing  what  they  could  to  aid 
its  general  purpose.     What  has  been  accomplished  shows  for  it- 
self.    A  result  I  am  afraid  to  announce  to  you  here  to-night, 
because  I  am  fearful  you  will  not  believe  me.     But  I  will  state 
facts  and  then  you  will  try  and  find  out  if  I  have  mis-stated 
them.     As  I  said  to  Grovemor  Beaver  before,  there  has  not  beeo 
a  single  step  of  reform  in  the  institutions  of  government  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  not  one  single  step  towards  reform    in 
this  country  or  in  Europe,  that  has  been  taken  or  considered  by 
law-makers,  not  one  single  step,  that  was  not  first  taken   up  in 
this  Society.     (Applause.) 

Gov.  Beaver  has  spoken  of  New  York  State ;  that  there  has 
been  advance  there  in  regard  to  time-sentences  for  crime.  There 
is  such  an  institution.  He  did  not  name  it.  It  is  unnecessary. 
It  has  received  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  notoriety.     It  is  a  very 
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remarkable  institution,  and  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it  is 
that  each  man  is  treated  to  a  discipline  adapted  to  each  particu- 
lar case.  This  individual  treatment  is  considered  the  foundation 
upon  which  this  system  must  be  built.  You  must  apply  the 
curative  instrumentality  for  moral  disease  as  you  do  the  curative 
instrumentality  for  physical  disease;  you  must  diagnose  the  pa- 
tient and  address  the  remedy  to  the  disease  that  he  has,  (Ap- 
plause.) We  have  now  legislation  based  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion. The  instrumentality  of  establishing  this  important  princi- 
ple in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  has  come  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  this  Society.  It  has  come  of  the  developments  resulting 
from  the  investigations  of  this  Society — of  those  who  have  been 
one  hundred  years  in  bringing  the  science  of  Penology  to  its  pres- 
ent state.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Grovernor  use  the  word  "  sci- 
enoe.^'  It  is  this  ver}'  science  of  human  nature  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  treatment  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  moral 
disease.  This  time-sentence  question  now  rests  upon  the  same 
oommon-sense  principle  of  diagnosis  as  the  general  treatment  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

What  is  the  punishment  of  the  State?  You  ladies  and  gen* 
tlemen  are  interested  in  all  this ;  as  deeply  and  a  great  deal 
deeper  than  the  man  himself,  because  if  he  be  so  treated  that 
when  he  comes  out  of  prison  he  rejoins  those  like  him,  and  they 
band  tc^ther  to  prey  upon  society,  they  become  stronger  than 
the  law — a  band  of  public  enemies — stronger  than  agencies 
which  the  law  employs,  as  you  find  by  the  records  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers in  all  large  cities.  Therefore  this  is  %e  kind  of  punishment 
that  should  be  enforced — a  punishment,  as  the  Grovernor  remarks, 
^hat  should  be  r^ulated  by  its  effect  on  the  prisoner.  If  you 
know  he  has  reformed — that  he  is  going  to  be  a  good  citizen,  why 
shut  him  up  any  longer?  But  mind  that  he  does  not  deceive 
you  in  order  to  get  his  liberty.  The  restraints  of  the  system 
are  sometimes  in  the  way  of  this  individual  application.  On 
the  other  hand  the  good  effects  of  any  system  may  be  destroyed 
by  a  bad  administration.  A  good  system  may  be  destroyed  by 
a  bad  administration. 
.    Are  there  no  people  in  the  community  to  whom  our  sym- 
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pathies  are  due  besides  the  convict?  The  people  who  suffer 
irom  the  crime  committed,  a  whole  family,  perhaps,  by  the  action 
of  one  man,  and  that  one  man  made  a  criminal  by  association, 
during  imprisonment  in  these  places  where  association  is  per- 
mitted. Such  a  man  comes  into  a  community  and  destroys  the 
life  of  one  of  the  family,  or  upsets  the  reason,  or  produces  some 
illness  which  terminates  in  a  long  and  painful  life ;  take  away 
the  gains  of  some  poor  people  during  years  of  slaving  themselves; 
he  goes  in,  this  depredator,  and  takes  this  money,  and  dashes  all 
hope  from  these  people.  What  has  the  State  done  for  these 
people  ?  Who  are  they,  sir  ?  Are  the  sufferers  from  crime  not 
to  be  considered.  It  may  be  said  you  must  have  no  vengeance  ? 
No,  I  grant,  no  vengeance;  but  justice  in  the  administration  of 
the  law.     (Applause.) 

I  will  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  criminal  is  to  receive  all 
the  consideration  at  the  hands  of  legislators.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  miscreant  who  puts  an  obstruction  on  the  track  of  a  railroad 
to  wreck  a  train  for  the  purposes  of  plunder ;  to  steal  frx>m  those 
dying,  and  to  rob  those  who  are  dead.  Shall  we  not  punish 
such  a  man  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?  Yes,  punish 
him !  Yes,  hang  him !  I  would  hang  him  on  the  first  tree 
that  would  hold  him.  Then  try  him  afterwards.  This  thing, 
humanitarianism,  is  run  mad.  This  conservative  force  in  the 
community  is  being  fast  driven  away.  We  are  getting  away  so 
far  from  these  old  conservative  forces  that  we  cannot  get  a  jury 
to  convict  for  a  capital  offence,  because  they  'have  conscientious 
scruples  against  taking  life.  If  a  man  has  such  conscientious 
scruples,  he  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  a  jury  to  some  other  part 
of  the  world,  into  a  community  whose  conscientious  scruples  will 
prevent  the  committal  of  such  monstrous  crimes.  We  want  men 
with  conscientious  scruples  that  would  prevent  a  man  from 
refusing  to  execute  a  law,  which  when  he  went  into  the  jury-box 
he  was  sworn  to  administer.  How  many  females  have  been 
ruined  ;  hopes  destroyed  instead  of  a  bright  future ;  loving  sur- 
roundings ;  success ;  prosperity  all  ground,  mashed,  burnt  to 
death,  all  tlirough  the  deed  of  a  miscreant !  Ought  the  being 
who  produced  that  action  to  be  admitted  to  prison  to  be  reformed  ? 
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Yes,  a  jury  should  try  him,  though,  that  jury  should  be  a  cor- 
oner's jury  who  should  render  the  verdict ;  died  by  visitation  of 
Grod,  inflicted  by  those  who  witnessed  his  act. 

Grovemor  Beaver  has  referred  to  the  abolition  of  time-sen- 
tences. If  you  convict  a  young  ofl*ender,  give  him  a  chance  at 
reform,  and  when  the  time  comes  that  he  shall  prove  that  he  is 
really  penitent,  and  has  taken  another  direction  than  that  of 
crime,  then  tell  the  young  man  "  you  have  made  a  mistake  for 
which  you  have  been  punished,  but  if  you  are  willing  to  change 
and  live  an  honest  citizen  and  upright  man,  go  into  this  great 
world ;  build  up  your  character ;  there  is  no  stain  upon  your 
name ;  you  shall  not  go  out  a  convict/'  Figures  are  not  reliable 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  recorded  that  of  the  first  treated 
on  this  plan  over  sixty  per  cent,  were  reformed.  I  know  a  man 
who  has  been  in  this  prison  for  four  or  five  sentences,  over  and 
over  again.  Nobody  knows  of  it.  From  a  recent  interview,  I 
learned  that  he  is  doing  well.  I  can  inform  the  ladies  of  this 
congregation  to-night,  that  as  they  go  into  one  of  the  stores 
where  they  seek  dry  goods  for  the  adornment  of  the  female 
person,  they  may  make  their  purchases  of  a  convict  who  has 
served  three  terms  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  !  (Cheers.)  So 
that  there  is  some  hope  for  them.  This  Society  has  done  all 
this.  All  that  has  been  done  for  this  ultimate  purpose,  has 
grown  out  of  the  one  hundred  years  of  this  Society. 

It  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  great  congratulation  to  this  Society 
as  now  organized  that  it  has  secured  the  Governor  of  this  great 
Commonwealth  to  come  into  this  audience  and  speak,  as  he  did 
to  you,  on  this  subject  to-night.  It  shows  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  understand  the 
importance  of  these  laws  and  how  they  should  be  applied,  and 
that  they  induced  the  Governor  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
subject.  It  is  an  evidence  of  their  good  judgment.  I  also  con- 
gratulate you  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  that 
address.     (Applause.) 

"  Bringing  in  the  Sheaves  "  was  then  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  President.  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Love  of  Philadelphia  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  time- 
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sentences  and  of  restitution  by  the  prisoner  for  the  wrong  com- 
mitted.    He  will  now  address  the  meeting  on  these  topics. 

Alfred  H.  Love  was  greeted  with  applause.     He  said : 

Gk)OD  Friends  all  : — In  this  zenith  of  our  history,  with  a 
prison  system  the  model  of  the  world,  with  a  penitentiary  as  light 
as  day,  with  progressive  steps  marked  by  a  separation  and  indi- 
vidual treatment  of  prisoners,  a  partnership  interest  in  their 
work,  commutation  for  good  behavior  and  a  general  reforma- 
tory system,  reverence  for  the  faithful  predecessors  in  this  great 
work  and  their  successive  reforms,  tempts  a  contrast  with  the  old 
prison  at  Third  and  Market  streets,  over  100  years  ago,  when  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  contributed  no  more  than  two  pence 
per  day  for  the  support  of  prisoners,  when  neither  clothing  nor 
beds  were  furnished,  and  when  covered  wheelbarrows  with  the 
inscription,  "  Victuals  for  the  Prisoners,"  were  sent  to  the  houses 
of  the  charitable  for  such  food  as  could  be  spared. 

Also  with  the  new  prison  at  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets, 
with  cells  far  under  ground,  and  which  the  British  took  posses- 
sion of,  when  they  marched  into  Philadelphia  in  1777  when 
there  was  such  horrible  treatment. 

If  we  have  received  so  bountifully  of  the  labors  of  these  de- 
voted friends  of  the  prisoner,  we  would  be  wanting  in  apprecia- 
tion and  duty,  were  we  not  to  add  to  these  triumphs.  The  ex- 
perience of  nearly  the  third  of  a  century,  ought  to  bring  some 
fruits  from  present  workers.  Perfection  has  not  been  attained. 
There  is  very  much  to  be  accomplished. 

**  Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound, 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise, 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round." 

What  then  can  we  do  to  perfect  prison  discipline?  Some  things 
can  be  run  on  the  machinery  plan,  but  human  beings  never  t 
They  must  be  treated  according  to  conditions  and  dispositions. 

The  fact  of  there  existing  a  single  prisoner,  is  proof  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  or  something  wanting.  If  machinery  does  not 
run  well  we  set  about  to  find  the  defect  and  supply  the  need. 
Should  we  do  less  for  human  beings  ? 
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The  idea  of  punishmeDt  simply  as  an  act  of  revenge  or  of  vin- 
dictive feeling  is  passing  away.  The  advanced  thought  is  pre- 
miums, rather  than  penalties.  Continued  crimination,  censure 
and  condemnation  discourage.  There  is  an  undeveloped  force  in 
kind  and  generous  encouragement. 

The  system  to-day  in  Pennsylvania  has  more  of  encouragement 
than  of  discouragement. 

The  absence  of  punishments  means  the  introduction 'of  pre- 
miums. 

The  law  of  commutation  of  the  sentence  for  good  behaviour, 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  While  it  is  good,  it  does  not  go  as 
&r  as  goodness. 

Good  behaviour  is  a  virtue  and  should  be  commended,  yes  re- 
warded, and  it  will  be  duplicated.  But  it  is  reformation  that 
we  demand. 

The  true  system  of  imprisonment  comprehends  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal,  restitution  for  the  wrong  committed,  and 
the  protection  of  society. 

While  we  are  the  friends  of  restraint  we  are  the  enemies  of 
Crime.  We  are  the  friends  of  the  criminal  so  long  as  we  are 
cognizant  of  the  liability  to  err  and  the  many  temptations  that 
beset  the  pathway  of  life.  First  reform  the  criminal  for  thereby 
is  protection  to  society.  Next  aim  to  have  the  criminal  make 
restitution  for  the  wrong  committed,  for  thereby  he  is  taught  the 
value  of  property,  and  the  crime  is  atoned  for  by  the  virtue  of 
hard  labor  and  overcoming  the  evil  with  good.  Lastly  protect 
society  by  allowing  the  reformed  to  go  free  on  another  trial,  and 
holding  the  unreformed  until  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  it 
is  safe  to  ^discharge.  This  means  the  abolition  of  time  sentences. 
We  believe  it  would  promote  a  decrease  of  crime  and  of  crimi- 
nals. 

It  must  notbesupposed  that  this  infers  any  liasty,  injudicious,  or 
speedy  discharge  of  prisoners.  It  might  rather  be  construed  to 
mean  their  longer  retention.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there 
has  been  a  marked  advance  in  this  direction.  In  1836  and  sub- 
sequently, the  law  has  been  so  amended  that  the  penalty  for  all 
crimes,  except  those  of  treason  and  murder  in  the  first  degree 
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shall  be,  in  connection  with  hard  labor,  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  a  certain  number  of  years.  This  leaves  the  judge 
to  impose  a  sentence,  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  condition 
of  the  criminal. 

It  is  eminently  the  highest  province  of  man  in  all  his  admin- 
istrative and  executive  capacity  to  imitate  the  infinite  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  We  are  all  on  trial.  He  who  deserves 
heaven  xloeth  the  will  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Let  us 
treat  prisoners  on  this  plan.  We  are  satisfied  the  sentence  is 
too  often  governed  by  the  time  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  rather  than  the  condition  of  the  criminal.  Let  us  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  crime  that  is  to  be  punished,  but  the 
criminal ;  and  yet  not  the  criminal  that  is  to  be  punished,  but 
the  criminal  that  is  to  be  reformed.     (Applause.) 

Juries  are  not  free  from  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and 
judges  are  not  infallible.  In  passing  sentence  the  judge  has  not 
always  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  character, 
circumstances  and  the  general  life  of  the  prisoner. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  and  th«  penalties  laid  down  for  spe- 
cial crimes  determine  the  action.  Rather  look  at  the  dock  and 
the  prisoner  than  to  the  law  book.  See  what  is  the  character  of 
the  person  about  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty ;  what  his  parent- 
age ;  what  the  conditions  surrounding  his  life,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  crime. 

We  want  more  individualization.  Place  prisoners  upon  their 
own  responsibility ;  let  them  emancipate  themselves  not  only 
from  wickedness  and  crime,  but  from  the  results  thereof. 

Over  the  doorway  of  the  new  prison  in  Rome  Clement  XI. 
had  inscribed  the  words,  '^  It  is  idle  to  coerce  the  bad  by  punish- 
ment without  making  them  better  by  instruction." 

Grounded  upon  the  principle  of  personal  responsibility,  we 
would  write  over  every  cell  door :  "  This  door  is  closed  upon 
the  bad,  but  open  to  the  good."     (Applause) 

By  this  we  mean  treat  crime  as  a  disease  and  the  criminal  as 
a  patient  requiring  treatment.  A  physician  of  intelligence  will 
prescribe  the  remedy  until  recovery,  and  cease  administering  it 
when  there  is  a  cure.    To-day  the  criminal  watches  the  calendar. 
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and  notes  the  time  when  under  the  law  discharge  will  oome. 
The  term  imposed  by  the  law  being  fulfilled^  he  can  claim  his 
discharge^  whether  fit  to  go  out  upon  the  community  or  not. 

There  have  been  cases  where  the  revenge  has  been  so  deep 
that  the  prisoner  has  declared :  ^'  I  will  burn  that  man's  bam, 
or  rob  his  house,  and  injure  him  some  way,  for  appearing 
against  me,''  **  I  shall  go  back  to  stealing  or  worse."  Such  a 
person  is  not  cured.  If  imprisonment  has  been  as  a  medicine 
to  him,  it  has  either  not  been  the  right  kind,  or  he  has  not  had 
enough  of  it,  and  under  the  rule  we  claim  liberty  should  not  be 
granted,  and  the  prisoner  should  know  why.  Thus  the  com- 
munity would  be  protected,  the  expenses  of  re-arrest,  trial  and 
re-commitment  would  be  avoided,  and  the  convict  would  be 
prevented  from  adding  fresh  crimes  to  his  record. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many  cases  where  the 
most  thorough  penitence  has  taken  place,  where  there  has  been 
an  honest  determination  to  lead  in  the  future  a  correct  life,  to 
make  restitution  for  the  wrong  committed,  and  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  society.  This  is  manifested  to  the  frequent  visitor  who 
gains  the  confidence  of  the  prisoner.  We  find  him  serious  and 
in  earnest,  diligent  at  his  work,  religiously  inclined,  respectful 
to  oflScers,  cleanly  in  person,  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of 
the  prison  and  manifesting  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  changed 
condition.  It  is  then  that  we  feel  like  quoting :  "  That  mercy 
I  to  others  show,  that  mercy  show  to  me." 

Such  a  person  need  no  longer  be  held  as  a  prisoner,  a  tax 
upon  the  State,  a  loss  to  the  community,  a  disadvantage  to  him- 
self and  a  discouragement  to  the  principles  of  reformation  and 
hope,  but  should  be  discharged  and  given  an  opportunity  of 
trying  to  lead  an  upright  life.  Such  should  not  be  required  to 
complete  a  long  sentence.  There  is  no  more  medicine  required. 
The  remedv  has  effected  a  cure. 

It  may  be  asked.  How  will  this  condition  be  determined  ? 
"Who  will  be  the  judge?  Will  there  not  be  deception?  We 
answer:  If  the  principle  be  good  there  will  be  found,  means  for 
its  .execution.  Let  there  be  a  Oommiaaion  on  Discharge,  con- 
sisting of  the  Warden,  the  Overseer,  the  Moral  Instructor,  or 
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Chaplain,  one  of  the  Inspectors,  and  the  Prison  Society's  visitor 
of  the  particular  block ;  and  we  hold  there  should  be  a  prison 
society  wherever  there  is  a  prison. 

Should  a  prisoner  gain  his  discharge  by  pretending  to  be  good, 
that  is,  should  he  practice  this  reformation  for  months,  is  it  not 
possible  that  good,  the  strongest  and  best  element  of  our  nature, 
that  part  of  our  being  which  is  divine,  will  assert  its  supremacy 
and  take  so  strong  a  hold  as  to  reclaim  and  regenerate  ?  Might 
not  the  greatjfruth  come  to  the  prisoner  thus  trying  the  force  of 
moral  goodness — "  It  pays  to  be  good  ?" 

Take  a  recent  case  I  have  found.  An  honest,  hard-working 
blacksmith  of  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  61  years  of  age,  never  known  to 
have  committed  a  crime,  passing  the  railroad  works,  saw  the 
workmen  trying  to  move  a  boiler.  He  took  hold  of  the  lever 
to  help.  He  had  been  drinking,  though  not  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation, but  he  was  affected  tliereby.  A  neighbor  who  was  an 
inveterate  dninkard  and  vagabond  came  up  and  interfered. 
Our  blacksmith  pushed  him  away ;  he  fell  upon  a  sharp  piece 
of  iron  and  died  soon  after.  Action  was  brought  for  man- 
slaughter, and  when  asked  if  he  did  it,  he  pleaded  guilty,  but 
added,  without  thinking  of  the  effect — he  ought  to  have  rid  the 
world  of  such  a  monster  long  ago.  He  was  sentenced  to  9  years 
and  10  months.  He  has  served  7  years,  a  faithful  workman,  a 
penitent  man.  Here  was  an  unguarded  act,  nothing  premedi- 
tated, really  an  accident.  The  abolition  of  time  sentences  would 
release  such  a  man. 

It  can  be  laid  down  as  a  sound  principle,  that  that  person 
is  truly  discharged,  who  has  so  far  repented  and  reformed 
that  he  is  safe  to  go  abroad ;  and  that  he  who  is  merely  released 
from  prison,  because  the  legal  term  has  expired  and  goes  forth 
with  sinister  motives  and  vengeance  in  his  heart,  has  not  discharged 
the  debt  that  is  due,  but  is  still  surrounded  with  the  thick  dark 
walls  of  crime  and  undeveloped  hfe. 

How  can  the  prisoner  honestly  emancipate  himself?  First, 
let  the  treatment  be ;  to  put  love  in  place  of  hate;  hope  in  place  of 
despair;  work  in  place  of  idleness ;  honesty  in  place  of  theft;  in 
short,  virtue  in  place  of  crime;  and  without  any  compromise  of 
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firmness  and  duty  to  all,  let  the  administration  of  justice  be  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  and  thus  establish,  by  the  abolition  of  time 
sentences,  a  system  of  discharge  and  retention  that  will  secure  for 
the  next  century  greater  reforms  than  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  following  law  was  approved  June  13, 
1883: 

"  That  the  officers  of  the  various  county  prisons,  work-houses, 
and  reformatory  institutions  within  this  Commonwealth  now  let- 
ting the  labor  of  convicts  by  contract,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of 
existing  contracts,  employ  the  same  for  and  in  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective counties." 

"All  convicts  under  the  control  of  the  State  and  county  offi- 
cers, and  all  inmates  of  reformatory  institutions  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing articles  for  general  consumption,  shall  receive  quar- 
terly wages  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  to  be  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  authorities  of  the  institution,  from 
which  board,  lodging  and  clothing  and  the  cost  of  trial  shall  be 
deducted,  the  balance  paid  to  their  families  or  dependents;  in- 
case none  shall  appear,  the  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  convict 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  imprisonment." 

Here  are  three  parts  to  be  paid  out  of  the  labor  of  convicts  : 
First,  the  institution ;  Second,  the  county  from  which  the  pris- 
oner has  been  sent ;  Third,  the  families  of  prisoners  or  the  pris- 
oners themselves.  It  is  about  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  to 
the  institution,  and  then  that  other  half  divided  between  the 
county  and  the  prisoner,  so  that  the  prisoner  receives  to  his  credit 
about  one-quarter  of  his  earnings — or,  as  it  is  put,  one-half  of 
the  amount  earned  over  and  above  the  task.  That  is,  the  task 
is  about  the  half  of  his  earnings,  the  county  then  takes  one-half 
of  the  overwork,  and  the  balance  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
prisoner. 

Referring  to  the  admirable  report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  just  issued, 
we  find  that  last  year  the  amount  paid  by  convicts  for  overwork 
was  $11,081.52,  and  that  after  sundry  deductions  under  the  law 
there  remained  to  the  credit  of  the  convict  January  1,  1887, 
17.441.14. 
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In  the  light  and  experience  of  practical  knowledge,  we  make 
an  amendment ;  we  criticise  the  act  of  1883,  we  arraign  the  cufl- 
tom  of  the  day  as  needing  one  more  division,  and  that  an  im- 
portant one,  which  has  been  long  overlooked. 

Good  care  is  taken  that  the  State  receives  its  share,  that  the 
costs  of  trial  and  the  county  charges  shall  be  paid,  and  then  the 
prisoner  shall  have  the  incentive  to  work  and  receive  a  portion 
of  the  overwork. 

There  are  some  excellent  provisions  in  this,  but  the  one  ovei^ 
looked  may  be  called  the  pinndpk  of  Restitution, 

We  urge  the  amendment  that  a  portion  of  the  prisoner's  time 
and  labor  shall  be  given  to  make  good  the  loss,  or  at  least  a  pro- 
portion of  it,  which  his  crime  has  occasioned. 

Why  should  the  State,  that  has  been  formed  and  supported  by 
the  citizens,  and  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  protect  the  citizen, 
be  made  a  preferred  creditor  and  be  paid  before  the  citizen  who 
has  been  robbed  or  in  some  way  injured?  Why  should  the  in- 
stitution receive  any  result  of  the  time  or  labor,  or  the  prisoner 
himself  be  allowed  to  earn  for  himself  anything,  until  he  has 
made  restitution,  of  all  or  part,  to  the  person  he  has  wronged  ? 

It  might  be  some  one  illy  able  to  afford  the  loss  of  the  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  that  have  been  stolen  from  him,  or  it  might 
be  the  widow  or  orphans  made  so  by  a  murderous  hand,  and 
they  unable  to  earn  their  living,  as  they  had  been  dependent 
upon  their  natural  provider.  Why  not,  we  ask,  require  of  the 
thief  to  pay  back,  by  work,  the  money  he  has  stolen ;  or  the 
murderer  to  make  use  of  his  bone  and  muscle,  hLs  life  and 
strength,  in  a  measure  to  provide  for  the  fimiily  he  has  injured? 
It  is  besides  being  a  crime,  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  man  to  put 
to  death  a  human  being  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  op- 
posed to  the  wisest  political  economy.  Better  let  the  man  live 
and  thus  make  use  of  him,  to  supply  as  far  as  possible,  the  place 
of  the  one  he  has  removed  from  this  life.     (Applause.) 

It  would  seem  that  the  person  or  persons  injured  should  at 
least  share  in  the  profit  of  a  criminal's  time  and  labor.  As  it  is, 
the  citizen  meets  the  loss,  he  aids  in  the  capture,  arrest  and  con- 
viction, often  at  serious  expense  to  himself,  and  then  sees  the 
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cause  of  loss  and  trouble  working  for  some  one  else^  and  perad- 
venture  for  himself. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  prisoner  under  our  amend- 
ment ? 

We  assert  it  would  teach  him  the  value  of  property.  If  he 
had  to  work  out  the  amount  he  had  stolen  or  make  restitution 
in  character  and  kind  as  far  as  possible  of  the  injury  he  had 
caused,  it  would  make  him  in  the  future  more  careful  about 
creating  such  a  debt. 

CMminals  do  not  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  debts  or  the 
obligations  of  paying  them. 

We  are  taught  by  the  Master,  "  Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time 
the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver 
thee  to  the  oflSoer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily,  I  say 
unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast 
paid  the  uttermost  farthing/' 

We  all  rise  highest  in  the  stage  of  our  being  when  we  assimil- 
ate our  laws  and  our  actions  to  those  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

Hence,  by  requiring  the  prisoners  to  make  this  restitution  for 
the  wrong  committed,  to  the  person  wronged,  we  are  only  carry- 
ing out  the  wise  and  fundamental  principle,  in  no  sense  cruel  or 
unkind,  but  in  every  way  just  and  reformatory. 

It  would  really  strengthen  the  prisoner  and  make  him  glad  to 
go  forth  with  the  feeling,  *'I  have  paid  the  debt  even  *to  the  ut- 
termost farthing.' "  Simple  incarceration  is  not  paying  a  debt. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  deprivation  of  liberty  as  a  complete 
indemnification  for  crime. 

The  principle  of  restitution  is  as  patent  to  the  material  as  to 
the  spiritual  condition. 

All  nature  cries  out  make  good  the  damage  you  have  done. 
If  we  injure  the  body  by  excesses  or  by  abuses,  nature  asserts 
her  claims  for  restitution.  If  the  farmer  robs  the  soil  of  its  fer- 
tility, the  soil  answers  back  with  a  demand  for  the  recuperative 
power  to  bring  forth  the  grain  and  the  fruit. 

It  is  a  universal  law  we  are  asking  for,  to  be  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  and  for  justice  and  fairness  to  the  community. 
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Respect  individual  rights  and  the  State  and  Nation  are  not 
likely  to  i>ass  unprotected  or  slighted. 

Restiiidion  is  the  grandest  word  in  the  reformation  of  man- 
kind. It  is  the  balancing  of  an  account ;  it  is  the  being  faithful 
over  the  little  that  we  may  be  rulers  over  more.  And  if  any- 
thing is  calculated  to  develop  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
prisoners,  so  that  there  shall  be  courage  and  strength  to  do  the 
right,  it  is  the  feelmg  that  there  has  been,  to  the  extent  of  ability, 
a  payment  of  the  obligation. 

'*  *  Tis  compensation  fills  our  days 
And  makes  this  grand  old  world  go  round ; 

Take  and  it  costs;  give  and  it  pays  ; 
Measure  for  measure— pound  for  pound." 

"  Rescue  the  Perishing  "  was  then  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  President.  One  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Society,  although  he  has  already  delivered  four  addresses  to-day, 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  glad  indeed  to  address  us  on  "  the  Vow 
of  Zaochaeus.'*  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Rev. 
John  S.  Macintosh. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Grentlemen :  There  have  been 
many  striking  and  stirring  scenes  presented  to  men  and  enacted 
on  earth  down  the  chequered  centuries,  but  not  the  least 
thrilling  and  moving  in  all  the  illuminated  gallery  of  human  life 
are  the  continually  fresh  and  vivid  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
the  inexhaustible  word  of  God  ;  and  of  these  many  striking  and 
stirring  scenes,  there  are  perhaps  none  more  graphic  and  re- 
markable than  the  scene  that  took  place  on  the  old  Syrian  high- 
way where  the  crowds  gathered  thicker  and  thicker,  following 
with  wonder  that  glorious  God-man,  who  was  ever  so  close  and 
true  to  man  because  the  most  tnily  God.  As  He  moved  on- 
ward in  mercy,  there  came  upon  Him  an  eager  feoe  from  out  one 
of  those  old  trees  that  stood  so  clearly  lined  out  against  the 
blue  sky  ;  and  peering  out  from  the  leaves  the  eyes  of  the  little 
man,  who  could  not  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  his  stature  be- 
hold the  great  Teacher  then  convulsing  all  Syria,  are  caught  by 
the  all-penetrative  eyes  of  Love ;  and  Zacchseus  is  bidden  come 
down  from  the  tree  and  open  his  house  to  his  Lord  as  guest,  that 
his  heart  might  in  turn  be  opened  to  the  Lord  as  master.     Then 
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and  there  it  was  given  Zacchseus  first  to  look  into  the  gentle  face 
of  holy  Love,  to  hear  felling  from  the  lips,  speaking  as  never  did 
other  lips,  those  commanding  and  self-evidencing  words  the 
strong  and  earnest  soul  is  ever  so  ready  to  follow ; — ^then  and 
there  it  was  that  Zacchteus  was  first  brought  face  to  face  with 
those  great  moral  powers,  that  must  be  brought  into  play  before 
the  higher  purposes  can  be  stirred  and  the  higher  moral  charac- 
ter can  be  formed  and  the  better  soul,  that  is  within,  can  have 
the  chains  of  sin  broken  and  come  forth  into  the  splendid  liberty 
of  a  new  manhood  ;  and  then  and  there  it  was  that  Zacchseus,  go- 
ing forth  in  all  the  honesty  of  his  future,  made  the  vow  which  is 
my  theme  to-night.  Often  had  I  thought  of  the  Syrian  tax- 
gatherer's  vow  of  restitution  ;  but  I  learned  a  newer  and  deeper 
meaning  lying  in  the  words ; — "  and  if  I  have  taken  anything 
from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold," — in  a 
school  very  different  from  my  old  theological  halls  of  other  years. 
It  was  in  jail !  There  I  learned  a  new  view  of  the  old  words ; 
there  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  restitution  in  connection  with 
prison-reform.  And  from  that  day  it  has  been  a  frequent 
thought  and  theme. 

Many  a  good  and  wholesome  lesson  is  learned  in  jail.  Yes  I 
not  only  by  those  who  must  stay  and  learn  them  both  painfully 
and  patiently,  but  also  by  those  who  enter  freely  to  give  instruc- 
tion and  who  go  out  feeling  that  they  have  unexpectedly  been 
taught  a  vast  deal  more  than  they  themselves  have  given.  So 
was  it  with  the  speaker  when  he  first  caught  glimpse  of  his  to- 
night's theme.  I  was  in  jail !  Gone  to  see  a  man  who  had  sent 
for  me  in  his  soul-trouble  that  had  grown  worse  for  him  than 
his  sentence.  I  sat  talking  to  him  just  as  the  under-warden 
came  to  lay  down  the  fresh  sheets  for  the  man's  cot.  The  war- 
den, finding  me  in  the  cell,  laid  the  clean  supplies  quietly  down 
and,  with  a  respectful  salute,  passed  out.  The  prisoner  rose, 
lowered  his  cot  and  carefully  and  neatly  settled  his  couch  :  then 
stopped,  looked  at  it  steadily,  while  I  in  silence  watched 
him  ;  then  the  tears  came  to  the  man's  eyes  and  with  a  groan  he 
cried  out, — "  Ah  !  mon  !  I  wish  that  I  could  lay  a  clean  cover 
ower  mysel'  ! "     Then  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  blessed  cover  of  the 
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Gospel  for  all  sinners ;  but  he  turned,  saying  !     "  Ay !  but  it 
ill  no  gie.     Tarn's  weans  their  strong  faither  agin ! "    Therehad 
been  a  drunken  brawl  between  him  and  his  neighbor,  and  the 
prisoner  had  laid  his  antagonist  low  never  more  to  be  aught  but 
a  poor  cripple.     The  man's  cry  was  the  cry  of  the  heart,  stirred 
by  the  sight  of  the  clean,  the  fresh,  the  pure,  the  cry  to  have 
the  old  wrong,  the  full  wrong  repaired,  yes  the  triple  wrong  put 
right !     The  triple  wrong!  yes !  the  triple  wrong !  and  there  is 
the  triple  right !     To  be  at  rest,  to  be  again  the  new  man, — 
clean  and  self-approved, — I  must  be,  every  man  must  be,  right 
with  God,  right  with  his  fellow-man — ^but  also  right  with  my- 
self, right  with  himself!     There  are  three  courts  in  which  I  must 
fitand  !  three  tribunals  before  which  I  must  plead !     Religion 
deals  with  the  one,  the  prison-chaplain,  that  quiet,  good,  Chris- 
tian-like man,  whose  hard  but  blessed  work  is  too  little  thought 
of, — ^the  Gospel,  the  cell-visitors, — deal  with  that  court  and  tri- 
bunal ;  and  I  simply  mention  it  to-night  and  drop  it.     Then 
there  is  the  civil  court, — jurisprudence,  the  judge  and  the  jury, 
the  law,  the  jailer,   the  cell,  the   sentence  and   the   cell  are 
to  deal  with  that  second  court   and  tribunal; — ^that  second  I 
simply  mention  and  turn  from.   But  there  is  the  third  court,  the 
third  tribunal, — the  man's  own  self;  and  with  that  philanthropy, 
the  Howards  and  the  Frys,  the  Prison-reformers  of  Philadelphia 
and  our  whole  land  must  deal ;  and  that  is  placing  the  man 
right  again  with  himself,  lifting  up  to  the  pedestal  of  his  own 
honest  respect,  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  a  true  manhood  not 
boastful,  yet  not  afraid  !     And  that  can  only  be  done  when  be- 
fore ourselves  and  the  wrongdoer  we  set  what  Zacchseus  saw  be- 
fore him  when  he  made  his  vow — that  perfect  brother  who  gave 
to  every  one  his  due  and  lived  out  the  royal  law  He  gave  to  us 
as  the  highest  and  holiest  earthly-code — "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you  even  so  also  do  ye  unto  them  ! " 
As  the  tax-gatlierer  of  an  age  of  infamous  ringsters  and  boodlers 
stood  before  the  embodied  honesty  and  love  of  heaven,  he  saw  a 
more  excellent  way  and  made  his  vow  of  restitution ! 

Restitution  we  may  truly  call  a  forgotten  featiu^  in  prison  re- 
form of  the  highest  kind.     It  is  much  to  reform  the  mud-pit  of 
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the  past,  the  fever-den,  the  rot-hole  of  the  olden  jails !  It  is 
much,  very  much  to  reform  savage  codes  and  cruel,  merely  vin- 
dictive I^islation  !  But  there  is  a  higher  kind  still,  a  more  ex- 
cellent way,  and  this  giving  back  to  self  and  society  a  new  man  ! 
That  is  what  restitution  means  and  aims  at :  and  that  feature  has 
been  too  much  overlooked.  For  years  I  have  thought  about  it 
and  talked  about  it ;  and  yet  till  my  far-seeing  friend  and  fellow- 
worker,  Alfred  H.  Love,  mentioned  it  some  few  weeks  ago,  I 
have  never  heard  it  discussed  formally  among  penologists. 

Yet  this  restitution  is  one  of  the  deepest,  strongest  and  most 
impulsive  things  found  in  our  common  humanity.  Again  and 
again  have  I  been  made  the  channel  of  restitution.  How  often 
we  see  the  "  conscience-money  "  acknowledgements  in  the  papers. 
With  what  emphasis  we  find  the  principles,  and  the  details  of 
restitution  set  forth  in  that  magnificent  piece  of  legislation, — ^so 
eminently  deserving  the  glowing  praise  of  Maimonides  and  the 
greatest  jurist  England  has  ever  had — the  old  yet  ever  fresh  law 
of  Moses! 

You  can  never  right  the  wrong ;  you  can  never  right  the  man 
without  restitution :  and  till  you  make  these  two  right, — ^your  re- 
form calls  for  reform ! 

Restitution  is  iair — feasible — and  fruitful ! 

Mrst.  It  is  fair. — Take  the  case  of  outrage  and  assault,  which 
is  just  fresh  in  the  papers, — ^the  case  of  "  longshoreman ''  Steele, 
— ^who  was  cowardly  stabbed  because  he  was  man  enough  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet  and  not  be  browbeaten  and  made  do  the  bidding 
of  a  tyrannical  junta  of  conspirators,  because  he  chose  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes  and  would  not  join  a  strike.  In  due  time 
and  with  due  justice,  his  sneaking  assailant  is  arrested,  arraigned 
and  imprisoned  for  his  full  term.  You  see  him  in  his  cell.  So- 
ciety and  law  are  rubbing  their  hands  with  self-satisfaction  as 
conscious  of  duty  discharged.  But  there  is  another  scene  !  The 
wounded  man's  bed !  his  home  !  his  wife  and  children  !  They 
have  claims  !  Yes  !  other  than  the  claims  of  the  simply  needy  on 
xthe  charity  of  church  or  on  the  funds  of  the  beneficial  society  ! 
They  have  claims  on  the  prison-chaplains  and  the  cell- visitors ; 
on  society  and  prison-reformers ;  on  the  miserable  prisoner  him- 
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self.     The  man's  conscience  is  to  be  reached  and  for  one  thing 
among  many  good  lessons  and  pressing  duties;  that  he  shall  see 
himself  a  debtor  to  the  injured  man  and  his  home ;  and  so  die 
moral  reformers  must  deal  with  restitution.     Society  must  face 
the  forgotten  feature  in  the  prison  life  and  labor.     And  penolo- 
gists study  this  broad  and  difficult  question  as  they  have  never 
done  up  to  this  hour.     That  foul  deed  was  a  double  wrong,— fl 
wrong  against  society  in  one  of  her   members ;  and  a  wrong 
against  the  wounded  man  in  himself  and  his  saddened  and  want- 
stricken  home.     Now  observe  society  exacts  and  to  the  uttermost 
farthing  the  whole  of  its  wrong,  and  shall  the  other  go  unpaid? 
Shame  on  us  !  the  old  rough  and  ready  methods  of  barbarous  and 
semi-barbarous  communities  are  ahead  of  us  here.     Suppose  that 
the  imprisoned  man  is  a  cool  and  crafty  fox,  suppose  he  is  strong 
in  body,  suppose  that  he  is  a  good  workman, — what  happens? 
Why  he  carefully  submits  to  the  jail-laws ;  he  steadily  applies 
himself  to  work ;  he  makes  gain  during  his  incarceration  and 
walks  out,  after  sentence  is  served,  with  money  in  his  pocket ! 
And  who  is  that  in  rags,  tottering  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  ?     Why  the  injured  man  !     We  have  helped  him  to  money 
while  in  jail !     Him  whom  we  should  also  have  thought  of — we 
leave  in  his  rags  and  weakness  !     Is  that  fair?    (Applause.) 

But  observe  another  and  wholly  different  side  of  the  matter. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  sometimes  the  exacting  by  .society  and 
justice  of  its  full  penalty  and  satisfaction  entails  no  felt  hardship 
on  the  wrongdoer.  His  term  is  rather  a  relief;  and  the  jail  a 
comfortable  health-resort  to  which  he  goes  for  a  change  !  That 
brute  arrested  the  other  day  for  a  felonious  assault ; — ^what  recks 
he  of  imprisonment  and  even  hard  labor?  Nothing  !  It  is  an 
easy  life  for  his  callous  soul.  But  make  him  pay  the  sick  nurs- 
ing of  the  twelve-year  old  child,  make  him  pay  for  the  country-  air 
needed  by  her  and  her  poor  honest  hard-working,  widowed 
mother;  make  him  toil  till  they  are  sent  away  where  their  innocent 
shame  will  never  be  known  and  where  they  may  be  started  in  a 
new  way  of  life ;  and  keep  him  in  till  that  right  is  done  and  he 
will  know  better  that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  and  must  be 
hard.     (Apj)lause.) 
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Second,  It  is  feasible. — There  is  but  little  use  in  mere  dreams 
about  abstract  justice.  The  world  drives  too  hard;  the  urgently 
clamorous  cries  for  quite  possible  reforms  fill  the  air  too  thick  to 
allow  breathing  space  for  the  Utopian  schemes  of  arm-chair  econ- 
omists. Show  us  something  which  we  can  take  hold  of.  Good. 
Cannot  damages  be  jilways  taken  hold  of?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  world  more  constantly  taken  hold  of?  Are  damages  not 
daily  the  subjects  before  juries  and  judges ;  and  are  they  fairly  assess- 
ed ?  If  a  jury  and  the  bench  can  deal  with  a  street-car  company 
about  the  value  of  a  jmper-boy's  injury ;  and  fairly  assess  the 
sum, — ^why  not  all  other  injuries  ?  It  can  be  done ;  and  the  do- 
ing of  it  would  quicken  public  conscience ;  and  fertilize  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  grand  germ-facts  of  morality  and  righteousness. 
Remember  it  was  not  Moses  and  the  law  and  the  prophets  who 
said  :  "  he  shall  not  come  out  till  he  has  paid  the  uttermost  far- 
thing/' but  the  Lord  of  love  and  law. 

The  man's  work  in  jail  has  value.  We  all  know  that  fact : 
the  Knights  of  Labor  know  that  fact ;  the  houses  of  legislature 
know  it,  and  why  cannot  we  know  it  in  our  schemes  of  prison 
reform  ?  Now  that  valuable  product  may  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  shares ;  or  into  shares  for  the  three  parties  chiefly  con- 
cerned !  Thus  one  share  for  society  as  represented  in  the  cost  of 
the  jail,  one  share  for  the  prisoner  so  as  to  supply  a  needful  stim- 
ulus to  Jabor  and  give  him  something  to  start  with  afresh  when 
he  comes  forth  from  his  term,  and  the  third  share  for  the  injured. 
It  is  not  needful  that  I  should  pursue  this  subject  into  details, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  say  all  that  may  be  said. 

The  restitution-money  can  be  regularly  and  safely  paid  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  authorities.  There  are  a  hundred 
simple  methods  by  which  this  part  of  the  process  might  be  ef- 
fected. But  beyond  all  that  I  have  yet  indicated  may  this  great 
principle  of  making  good  the  wrong  be  extended. 

Let  me  suppose  a  brighter  case  than  those  I  have  brought  for- 
ward in  the  earlier  part  of  this  pa{>er.  There  has  been  a  mo- 
ment of  frenzied  passion :  and  a  grievous  wrong  has  been  done 
by  one  young  man  against  another.  Arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  the  wrong-doer  quickly  follow.     But  a  few  weeks  pass  away 
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until  every  experienced  official  in  the  jail  sees  that  the  iron  of  re- 
morse has  gone  into  the  poor  fellow's  soul ;  that  for  the  highest 
ends  of  the  higher  justice  the  prison  and  the  cell  and  the  fiiU 
term  are  neither  needful  nor  wise  nor  humane.  Kelease  the  man 
under  proper  safeguards  :  and  charge  him  with  the  high  honesty 
and  the  moral  claim  of  restitution.  Let  the  final  liquidation  of 
the  claim,  be  the  man's  final  release.     (Applause.) 

Third.  It  is  fruitful. — Restitution  is  a  good  tree,  it  carries 
the  stamp  of  the  great  husbandman  ;  and  all  its  fruits  are  good 
and  the  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  many  a  sore  ! 

Now  as  I  do  really  wish  to  be  brief,  to  be  suggestive  and  pro- 
vocative of  thought  and  discussion  rather  exhaustive  of  my 
theme  and  my  audience, — I  will  content  myself  with  the  short- 
est possible  putting  of  this  side  of  the  subject. 

Restitution  will  prove  fruitful — punitively,  economically  and 
morally.  Each  of  these  three  aspects  might  be  for  minutes  dis- 
cussed and  proved.  But  I  pass  them  with  the  mere  mention 
and  I  would  in  conclusion  emphasize  the  following  points  : — 

1st.  Restitution  fixes  a  most  needful  attention  on  the  moral  as- 
pect of  the  prisoner's  conduct.  Too  much  and  in  some  cases  exclu- 
sive attention  on  the  simply  criminal  aspect.  That  exclusiveness 
is  bad  jurisprudence,  is  bad  sociology  and  very  bad  philanthropy. 

2d.  Restitution  appeals  to  a  man's  conscience,  to  his  moral 
nature,  the  ineradicable  and  most  fruitful  and  far-reachaig  and 
impulsive  sense  of  right  and  obligation.  The  inner  prophet  of 
the  soul  starts  up  and  thunders  in  the  ears  of  the  stirring  soul, 
— Thou  art  the  man, — Thou  oughtest  to  owe  no  man  anything 
save  love  !  The  soul  awakes  !  A  great  painter  stood  gazing 
fixedly  at  a  magnificent  head  and  face  of  a  young  man  listlessly 
hanging  on  the  handrail  of  Scarborough  promenade ;  — a  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  with  him  said  :  "  What  are  you  thinking  of?'' 
— "  How  I  might  waken  that  sleeping  soul,  and  then  England 
would  have  a  mighty  son  ! "  To  waken  the  sleeping  soul  is  the 
divinest  work  of  man  and  the  humanest  work  of  Grod  ! 

3d.  Restitution  opens  the  sweetness  and  the  moral  nobility  of 
honest  work  before  classes  that  need  to  learn  that  lesson. 

4th.  It  tends  to  alleviate  the  undeserved  sufferings  of  the  in- 
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jured ;  and  lastly, — Restitution  sends  forth  the  released  man  a 
more  heedful  and  thoughtful  member  of  society  ;  and  gives  the 
community  greater  confidence  in  dealing  with  him. 

It  is  a  few  hours  since  I  stood  in  another  scene  and  facing 
another  work  than  that  where  I  now  stand.  I  stood  in  the 
Home  for  Incurables.  Christian  charity  and  womanly  affection, 
has,  you  all  know,  established  a  home  for  the  incurable  on 
Darby  Road.*  There  I  saw  spreading  around  me  the  work  of 
ten  years'  patient  labors  !  Attending  to  patients  that  are  incur- 
able !  I  saw  a  holy  band  of  Christians  engaged  in  charity  and 
philanthropy  to-day,  doing  its  best  with  those  who  are  past  phy- 
sical restoration.  But  I  face  another  community  now.  I  stand 
in  the  midst  of  a  society  that  has  wiped  out  from  its  name  this 
word  "  alleviation  "  and  in  its  stead,  written  up  another  word 
stronger,  fuller,  more  perfect,  it  is  "  reformation.''  We  stand 
looking  at  cases  that  are  not  incurable,  but  are  curable  if  we  em- 
ploy the  mighty  power  of  affection ;  if  we  employ  the  Christian 
methods  and  the  uplifting  power  of  a  Christianized  humanity — 
the  great  principles  of  humanity  and  divinity  at  once ;  to  bring 
to  bear  if  we  resolve  and  continue  the  forces  of  the  gospel  upon 
these  souls  that  are  not  dead  but  sleeping ;  waiting  to  hesLr  from 
human  lips  in  the  great  Master's  hands  the  word  "  arise,"  and 
they  will  awake  from  their  sleep  and  they  will  arise  to  a  higher 
condition  of  honesty  and  be  happier  and  holier  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  past.     (Applause.) 

The  President.  There  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  I  would 
like  to  call  upon  but  the  hour  is  so  late  that  I  will  not,  as  we 
have  meetings  for  to-morrow  and  Thursday.  After  announcing 
the  programme  for  the  succeeding  meetings,  he  called  on  the 
audience  to  join  in  the  singing  of  "  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus' 
name."  This  and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan, 
Chaplain  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  closed  the  first  day's  pro- 
ceedings. 

A  RECEPTION  AND  PRESENTATION. 

After  the  close  of  the  meeting  an  informal  reception  to  Gov- 
ernor Beaver  took  place  on  the  platform,  many  pressing  forward 
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and  sliaking  hands.  Then  a  floral  crogs,  grown  and  arranged 
by  the  prisonere  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  was  presented  by 
the  President  of  the  Society  to  the  Governor,  as  a  slight  indica- 
tion of  the  appreciation  of  the  Society  for  the  Govemor^s  pres- 
ence and  address.  The  Governor  appropriately  acknowledged 
the  compliment. 

SECOND  DAY'S  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1887. 

The  President,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  took  the  chair  at  8  P.  M. 

Singing  by  the  Choir,  "  The  light  of  the  world  is  loving." 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  engaged   in  prayer  as   follows: 
'*  God  over  all  blessed  forever,  and  forever   the  giver  of  all 
blessings,  we  are  ever  with  Thee  and  Thou  art  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us.     We  seek  from  Thee  the  wisdom  without  which  all 
we  do  is  folly.     We  pray  that  that  love  may  be  shed  in  our 
hearts  without  which  wisdom  itself  is  not  wise.     In  love  may 
we  be  taught  how  to  talk  and  how  to  do  our  part  in  this  our 
world.     May  we  be  taught  by  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from 
above  how  we   may  best  serve   mankind ;    how  we  may  best 
understand  the  principles  which  alone  can  guide  us  aright.     So 
do  we  commit  to  Thee  the  guidance  of  our  efforts  this  evening, 
beginning  and  ending  all  in  Thy  fear.  Thy  love  and  to  Thy  glory. 
Amen." 

The  President. — I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  His  Excellency  Robert  S.  Green. 

Governor  Green  was  received  with  applause.  He  said : 
Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society , 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — I  appi'eciate  the  honor  of  the  invitation 
that  has  been  sent  to  me  to  stand  here  this  evening,  but  in 'it  I 
recognize  rather  the  expression  of  respect  to  the  chief  executive 
of  a  sister  State  than  any  exclusive  i)ei'sonal  compliment  to  my- 
self. But  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  whether  I  have  not 
some  claims  to  be  here  with  you  on  this  the  Centennial  Anni- 
versary of  your  Society,  for  I  find  in  the  list  of  those  who  signed 
your  Constitution,  on  the  day  of  its  adoption,  the  name  of  my 
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grandfatlier,  Ashbel  Green  (applause),  then  but  recently  or- 
dained as  resident  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  city,  and  on  the  next  page  of  this  pamphlet  I  find  the  name 
of  my  great-grandfather,  Robert  Stockton  so  I  may  possibly 
have  some  claim  to  be  here — something  by  right  of  inheritance, 
as  it  were.     (Applause.) 

Standing  now  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  existence 
of  your  Society,  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  you  have 
accomplished  and  to  look  into  the  future  with  a  sure  determina- 
tion and  purpose.  Under  the  dome  of  St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  in 
the  city  of  London,  there  is  the  statue  of  a  man  under  whose 
foot  rests  the  broken  chains  and  manacles,  and  in  whose  hand 
is  placed  the  prison  key.  Of  all  the  numerous  monuments 
which  are  there  now,  it  was  the  first  placed  in  the  cathedral. 
It  is  erected  to  the  memory  of,  and  is  emblematic  of  the  life  of 
the  pioneer  prison  reformer  and  philanthropist,  John  Howard. 
(Applause.)  Though  no  marble  in  any  grand  old  cathedral 
will  record  the  beneficence  of  your  Society,  yet  it  is  written  in 
this  one  hundred  years  of  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
debased ;  in  the  correction  of  evils ;  in  the  alleviation  of  cruelty ; 
the  elevation  of  manhood ;  in  blessings  to  the  prisoner ;  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  outcast,  and  the  attainment  of  the  one  great 
end  of  all  human  punishment,  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 
In  this  hundred  years  of  your  existence,  how  many  erring  ones 
have  you  turned  into  the  path  of  rectitude?  How  many  sad 
and  broken  hearts  have  been  lightened  ?  How  many  disgraced 
disheartened  fellow-beings  have  you  taken  by  the  hand  and 
shown  the  brighter  and  better  vyay  ?  Thus  the  highest  triumphs 
have  l)een  achieved,  and  thus  through  one  hundred  years  you 
have  marked  every  generation  that  has  passed  away. 

I  came  not,  Mr.  President,  to  make  a  speech  or  any  extended 
remarks.  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  giv- 
ing me  the  oi)portunity  to  unite  with  you  in  this  happy  celebra- 
tion. May  God  give  you  all  the  success  your  objects  and  efforts 
deserve,  and  which  is  foreshadowed  by  the  experience  of  the 
century  which  is  past,  the  achievements  of  which  we  celebrate 
to-day.     (Applause.) 
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The  President. — We  expected  to  have  had  Bishop  Stevens 
with  us,  but  he  could  not  come.  He  has,  however,  sent  a  very 
pleasant  letter,  which  I  will  now  read : 

Philadelphia,  1633  Spruce  Street,  May  2, 1887. 

I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Centennial  Anniversary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  as  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Pennsylvania  meets  on 
those  days,  and  as  its  presiding  officer,  my  duties  will  keep  me  there. 

With  the  aims  of  this  Society  I  am  in  full  sympathy.  I  have  long 
felt  that  our  whole  system  of  punishment  for  the  criminal  class  was 
seriously  defective,  both  in  the  principles  which  governed  it  and  in  the 
methods  by  which  the  sentences  were  carried  out.  The  two  points 
which  should  always  be  kept  in  view  in  all  prison  discipline  are  the 
repression  of  crime  by  duly  punishing  the  criminal,  and  the  reformcUion 
of  the  criminal  by  those  moral  agencies  which  spring  from  philanthropy 
and  Christianity.  Punishment,  without  mercy,  hardens  the  criminal, 
and  calls  out  all  the  vindictive  and  ugly  elements  of  his  nature.  Mercy, 
without  punishment,  weakens  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent defeats  the  end  of  justice.  It  is  only  by  the  wise  and  wholesome 
blending  of  the  two  that  real  good  can  be  secured,  and  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  just  the  course  which  your  Society  is  pursuing. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  Pennsylvania  took  the  lead  in  this  humane 
work,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  year  which  gave  birth  to  our  National 
Constitution.  It  is  well  to  know  that  on  the  question  of  prison  disci- 
pline Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State  to  inaugurate  a  system  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  has  been  the  form  of  nearly  all  legislative  action  in  the 
United  States. 

As  the  successor  of  Bishop  White,  I  rejoice  to  know  that  that  vener- 
able patriarch,  patriot  and  Bishop  was  the  first  President  of  your  So- 
ciety, and  thus  gave  his  name  and  his  influence  to  this  beneficent  asso- 
ciation. While  the  ^a^€,  through  its  police  and  itB  magistrates,  is  doing 
all  that  it  can  for  repressing  crime,  let  the  citizens  of  the  State,  through 
this  corporation,  do  all  they  can  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  prisons, 
and  to  reform  the  prisoners,  so  that  when  they  come  out  of  their  cells 
to  re-enter  society  they  shall  not  come  out  more  hardened,  and  recklees 
and  dangerous  than  when  they  were  first  incarcerated. 

Your  aims  are  all  the  more  noble  because  you  go  down  to  the  de- 
graded  class  which  society  will  not  touch  with  the  tip  of  its  finger;  but 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  with  His  blessing,  they  will  result  in  doing 
good  to  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  and  thus  benefit  the  community  by 
changing  its  dangerous  element  into  industrious  citizens. 

Excuse  me  for  writing  this  long  letter,  but  the  Spirit  moved  me  and 
could  not  but  obey.  Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  BACON  STEVENS. 

C.  J.  Milne,  Esq.,  President. 
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I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  William  M.  F. 
Bound,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Round  is  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Association. 

Mr.  Round  was  welcomed  with  applause.  He  said :  Mr, 
Presidenty  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society y  Ladies 
and  Gentlefnen; — I  bring  you  here  to  this  venerable  society  the 
cordial  greeting  of  the  Prison  Society  of  the  United  States.  I 
bring  also  the  Grodspeed  and  greeting  of  its  sister  Association,  the 
Prison  Society  of  New  York,  and  I  grasp  the  hand  of  the  vener- 
able association  that  has  just  completed  its  first  century,  remem- 
bering the  splendid  work  that  has  been  accomplished  through  its 
instrumentality.  I  bring  to  mind,  when  I  think  of  this  society  of 
one  hundred  years,  what  Champagne  tells.  There  was  in  the 
palace  where  he  was  engaged  a  good  woman  who  lived  to  be  one 
hundred  years  old,  and  her  life  was  radiant  in  everj"  footstep 
with  good  works.  When  she  neared  the  one  hundred  years  she 
became  feeble  and  was  about  to  die,  and  St  Gallaire  said  :  "  no 
we  cannot  lose  her,"  and  in  a  vision  there  was  revealed  to  her 
that  her  youth  should  be  renewed  by  bathing  in  a  certain  foun- 
tain, she  bathed  and  became  young  again  and  spent  another  cen- 
tury in  doing  good  to  those  about  her,  retaining  at  the  same  time 
the  advantage  of  the  wisdom  acquired  in  the  century  that  had 
past.  And  such  I  believe  is  the  case  with  this  great  Pennsyl- 
vania Society.  In  some  way  it  has  found  a  fountain  to  bathe  in, 
and  it  now  stands  before  the  people  of  this  State  and  the  people 
of  this  world  as  young  and  vigorous  a  society  as  when  it  first 
set  out  to  do  the  work  that  was  before  it. 

I  see  I  am  set  down  to  speak  about  "Our  Stigmatized 
Brother."  That  prince  of  moralists  wrote  his  most  famous 
book  about  tlie  "  Stigmatized  Woman."  She  had  to  wear  on  her 
forehead  the  scarlet  letter  of  her  shame.  But  there  are  daily  going 
out  of  our  prisons  men  and  women  who  are  stigmatized  with  a 
more  eradicable  mark  than  that  woman's  was.  There  seems  to  be 
something  wrong  about  our  prison  system,  if  we  turn  them  out 
more  penal  and  more  sensual  than  when  we  took  them  up.  Let 
us  examine  our  system  to  see  why  it  should  be  so.  The  great 
criminal  class  in  this  country  must  stand  as  the  enemies  of  so- 
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ciety.  We  must  remember  also  Christian  society  has  had  a  lesson 
by  its  Master  how  it  shall  treat  its  enemies.  That. we  "must  not 
overcome  evil  with  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good."     Yet  as 
I  understand  the  genius  of  Christian  philanthropy,  with  its  re- 
splendent white  robe  and  radiant  face,  and  its  benediction,  and 
remembering  what  I  read  in  the  Gospel,  I  read  on  each  finger 
the  hungry  and  thirsty,  the  prisoner  and  stranger,  as  I  look  close- 
ly, it  seems  as  if  this  middle  finger  is  folded  down — the  prisoner 
has  not  been  remembered  as  the  sick  and  the  stranger  have.  Yet 
I  remember  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  past,  has  been  done  by 
the  Christian  church.      This  has  been  the  leading  motive-power 
tending  to  uplift  and  purify  our  system.  Still  there  is  something 
wrong.     Let  us  take  one  single  case.     A  man  sentenced  to  the 
State  prison  in  our   own  State,  in  New  York.     You   have  a 
somewhat  different   order  of  tilings — and  in  some  respects,  a 
better  order  of  things  in  Pennsylvania — a  five  years'  sentence  for 
committing  a  violent  assault  and  battery.     He  is  serit  to  Sing 
Sing.     He  has  not  had  criminal  associates,  but  here  he  is  sent  to 
the  workshops.     There  is  no  classification,  no  separate  provision 
for  the  older  criminals.    Day  by  day  he  works,  eats  and  becomes 
familiar  with  hardened  criminals.    He  is  not  much  contaminated 
by  it.     He  goes  daily  from  the  cell  to  the  shop  and  from  the 
shop  to  the  cell.     He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  chapel.      In  that 
great  prison  of  1700  prisoners  there  is  one  chaplain  to  adminis- 
ter spiritual  consolation.     Day  by  day  he  visits  the  cells.      The 
one  idea  of  the  prison  is  not  reformation,  but  the  one  idea,  under 
the  present  political  system,  is  how  much  can  be  made  out  of  a 
prisoner's  labor.     A  few  years  ago  our  superintendent  of  the 
prison  made  a  report  in  which  he  showed  how  there  had  been 
$50,000  made  out  of  the  labor  of  prisoners.  The  papers  through- 
out the  entire  State  published  it  as  a  wonderful  showing.     This 
wonderful  showing  was  described  as  exhibiting  how  $50,000  had 
been  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers.     There  was  not  a 
word  about  what  had  been  done  in  uplifting  the  prisoner.     I  say 
in  this  country  the  one  idea  is  how  to  make  political  sop  for  the 
party  in  power.  To  them  belong  the  spoils — ^the  one  idea  is  to  make 
capital  for  the  dominant  political  party.     The  one  thought  is 
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that  there  should  be  a  surplus  of  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  in 
order  that  those  who  have  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  prisons 
shall  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible  of  that  burden. 

Now  take  the  man  whose  term  of  imprisonment  is  just  expir- 
ing. He  says  to  himself  "  My  life  has  been  a  burden  to  me. 
Now  I  am  going  out  free."  He  counts  day  by  day  the  days  as 
they  pass.  In  a  short  time  all  is  ready  to  go  out.  He  says  to 
himself:.  "Now  I  am  going  out  into  the  world,  I  know  I  can 
be  honest.  The  world  will  receive  me  back  and  will  act  the 
Christian  part  by  me."  The  warden  gives  him  ?5.32.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  given  in  this  State? 

The  President. — Five  dollars  if  the  prisoner  live  in  the  city 
and  ten  dollars  if  he  has  to  go  beyond  the  city. 

Mr.  Round. — This  is  all  he  has  to  begin  the  world  with  at 
the  end  of  perhaps  five  years'  labor.  That  is  all  he  has  to  look 
forward  to.  That  is  all  he  has  of  capital  to  start  in  life  with. 
He  says :  "  Society  will  be  ready  to  receive  me  with  open  arms." 
Not  at  all.  Society  is  like  a  wall  of  adamant.  He  says :  "  I  will 
go  and  get  work."  He  goes  down  to  New  York  city.  He  goes 
from  one  street  to  another.  He  has  not  learned  a  whole  trade, 
Oh  !  no.  He  has  learned  how  to  polish  boot-l^s.  He  spent  all  his 
time  in  prison  polishing  six  square  inches  of  boot-1^.  He  comes 
out.  He  finds  honest  labor  so  splendid  a  thing  that  it  ought  to 
be  magnanimous.  But  instead  of  that  it  refuses  to  part  its  ranks. 
The  labor  unions  refuse  a  man  who  has  learned  his  trade  in 
State's  prisoH.  Perhaps  he  had  a  trade  before  he  went  to  prison. 
He  applies  at  a  shop  in  his  own  trade.  He  gets  the  reply,  "  Yes, 
I  want  just  such  a  man  as  you.  Your  reference  ?"  He  pulls 
out  an  old  yellow  paper.  There  it  is :  "  This  man  is  good  and 
faithful,"  according  to  the  paper,  but  the  date  ?  It  is  six  or 
seven  years  back.  Where  have  you  worked  since?  Then  he 
must  tell  a  pitiful  lie  or  a  pitiless  truth.  His  heart  goes  down 
again.  He  is  not  wanted.  So  he  searches  day  after  day.  His 
clothes  become  shabby.  He  looks  at  the  holes  in  his  shoes  that 
are  getting  worn  out.  Two  pennies  for  this  day  and  two  pennif^ 
for  the  next.  By  and  by  they  are  all  gone.  He  has  nothing 
then.     He  gets  hungry.     And  out  of  the  shadows  of  night  arms 
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are  stretched  out  to  him  inviting  and  saying  "Come  back  to  the 
old  life."  "Come  back  to  the  old  life  again."  By  and  by 
when  his  will  is  weakened  by  hunger  and  the  outstretched  hand 
of  recklessness^  he  goes  back  and  Christian  society  rubs  its  hands 
and  on  its  garments  and  says:  "I  told  you  so.  You  cannot  re- 
form a  criminal."  (Applause.)  He  is  not  reformed  because 
Christian  society  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  is  al- 
ways the  "  stigmatized  brother."  We  have  no  reason  to  hope 
for  our  prison-system  until  we  get  that  idea  of  human  brother- 
hood. That  with  all  his  sinfulness  and  all  his  temptation  with 
which  he  is  encircled,  and  all  his  weakness  in  yielding ;  no  mat- 
ter what  position  in  society,  we  have  got  to  get  back  to  the  idea  of 
human  brotherhood  in  Christ  Jesus  before  we  can  expect  any 
reform.  (Cheers.)  I  remember  an  instance  last  winter,  of  a 
man  on  the  busy  streets  of  New  York.  He  slipped  on  the  ice 
and  was  seriously  injured.  People  were  too  busy  going  to 
their  work  to  attend  to  him,  and  they  passed  on.  He  dragged 
himself  to  the  steps  of  a  house  and  presently  a  well  dressed  man 
came  along  and  looked  at  him.  It  made  such  a  difiference.  A 
brother  lifted  him  up  tenderly ;  carried  him  to  a  carriage  and 
ministered  unto  him — it  was  his  brother.  But  he  who  is  in 
Christ  knows  there  is  a  stronger  tie  of  brotherhood  to  those  who 
have  lain  on  the  heart  of  Christ  than  to  those  who  have  lain  in 
the  womb  of  the  same  mother.  Till  we  come  to  this  I  say,  we 
must  bear  his  burden  and  shame — ^the  burden  of  his  recklessness 
— and  carry  him  back  and  minister  unto  him. 

I  am  sorry  Dr.  Byers  is  not  here,  and  yet  I  am  also  glad  he 
is  not.  I  am  sorry  because  if  he  were  here  he  would  tell  a  story 
so  much  better  than  I  shall  tell  it.  I  am  glad  he  is  not  here  be- 
cause if  he  were  here  I  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of  telling 
the  story,  because  he  would  tell  it.  Dr.  Byers  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  prison  chaplains  in  Ohio.  For  seven  years  he 
was  prison  chaplain,  and  after  he  had  left  that  blessed  work,  he 
had  gone  out  one  day  and  was  waiting  at  the  railroad  station  for 
the  train.  There  came  hustling  into  the  station,  an  honest  look- 
ing, splendid  fellow  with  a  hand-satchel  in  his  hand.  He  looked 
at  the  doctor  and  the  doctor  looked  at  him.     Then  there  was  a 
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recognition  passed  between  them.  "Dr.  Byers,  I  believe?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  pardon  me,  I  do  not  remember 
yon.  Your  face  is  familiar.'*  Then  he  stooped  over  "DonHyou 
rem^nber  me,  doctor  ?  Don't  you  know  Billy  ? ''  "  Yes,"  said 
he,  "  now  I  look  at  you  I  see  you  are  Billy.  When  you  said 
Billy  I  remembered  you  at  once.  When  you  were  up  there  at 
the  penitentiary,  you  were  the  worst  man  in  that  institution — 
the  worst  they  had  there.  You  don't  look  like  a  bad  man  now." 
Well,  he  sat  down  in  that  station  and  said  :  "  I  will  tell  you. 
YoQ  know  I  was  the  hardest  man  there.  The  old  deputy,  we 
used  to  think  him  a  hard  man.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  ^  come, 
here,  Billy,  I  have  got  to  lock  you  up  in  the  solitary  cell.  You 
have  been  behaving  badly.'  I  walked  down  the  prison  to  the 
dyk  cell  and  as  I  went  along  the  old  fellow  said :  *  In  my  hearty 
my  boy  Billy,  I  hate  awfully  to  lock  you  up.'"  "I  did  not  pay- 
any  attention,"  to  quote  Billy's  own  words.  "  As  he  came  to  the 
dark  cell  he  said  again,  '  Billy  I  hate  awfully  to  lock  you 
up  in  there  for  I  think  there  is  a  man  in  you,'  and  at  that  he 
turned  right  around  and  there  was  a  tear  on  his  face.  He  pushedl 
me  in  the  cell  and  locked  me  in  there.  I  walked  up  and  downi 
that  prison  cell,  upon  my  word  I  could  hear  the  deputy's  words; 
over  and  over  again,  ^  There  is  a  man  in  you.'  Life  shaped  i^^ 
self  in  the  darkness  of  that  cell.  I  could  see  the  tear  of  sympa-^ 
thy  on  the  deputy's  cheek.  By  and  by  I  knelt  down,  I  said 
in  this  voice,  over  and  over  again,  Hhere  is  a  man  in  me  ?"^ 
Then  he  said:  "I  knelt  down  and  put  my  face  against  the 
stone  wall — for  the  first  time  I  knelt  down  to  pray  since  I  knelt 
at  my  mother's  knee — I  felt  the  tears  run  down  the  stones  of 
that  prison.  I  said  to  God :  ^  If  there's  a  man  in  me,  bring  U  , 
ouL' "  When  he  hears  the  petition,  the  Lord  in  heaven  reaches 
down  there  even  to  that  prison,  to  the  very  place  of  punishment 
there,  in  that  dark  prison-cell  he  went  and  reaching  his  hand, 
made  the  hand  of  that  penitent  into  a  new  hand  and  into  a  new 
life,  producing  in  a  short  time  a  splendid  man. 

Let  the  prison  officers  be  well  selected,  so  that  they  will  say 
to  each  prisoner :  "There  is  a  man  in  you,"  and  let  there  be  no. 
effort  spared  to  bring  the  principles  of  Christian  civilization  and. 
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sympathy  to  bear,  until  the  man  in  him  is  developed  to  the  most 
splendid  possibility ;  then  if  a  man  oome  oat  of  prison  he  will 
have  the  insignia  of  Christ ;  he  will  be  in  Christ  and  Christ  in 
him.  The  temptations  of  the  world  will  be  less  strong ;  the 
burden  and  shame  will  be  less  painful  to  him ;  hope  will  be  re- 
newed, and  he  will  have  aocess  to  his  Grod. 

Dear  Friends : — "  Our  stigmatized  brother/'  when  he  comes 
from  his  prison,  says  to  the  passer-by,  '^  I  am  helpless,  because 
you  honest  citizens  made  me  so."  The  honest  citizens  truly 
manage  the  prison  and  the  prisoner,  and  can  do  what  they  will 
with  the  prisoners.  "  You  give  me  (5.32  or  $6.00  in  pay.  You 
have  not  given  me  what  I  ought  to  have.  You  ought  to  have 
given  me  a  chance  to  have  some  share  of  my  earnings.  I  ought 
to  have  had  my  little  capital  with  which  to  have  started  in  life." 

I  am  glad  that  in  this  noble  State  of  Pennsylvania  this  is 
done  in  some  instances.  I  remember  going  to  Chester  jail;  here 
I  met  a  man  going  out  of  prison  who  had  $90.00  when  he  came 
out.  He  was  overjoyed.  He  had  been  three  years  in  prison, 
locked  in  his  cell.  He  was  stained  all  over  with  stain.  But  he 
had  $90.00  in  his  pocket  when  he  came  out.  The  authorities  ot 
that  prison  found  a  place  for  a  man  who  was  a  carpet-weaver. 
Ood  speed  his  loom  I  He  was  sent  where  his  antecedents  were 
unknown  and  established  with  a  little  carpet-weaving  shop. 
There  he  earned  his  own  living.  The  stigma  of  shame  has  been 
wrapped  in  his  own  heart.  He  has  not  been  obliged  to  carry 
his  shame.  If  there  be  anything  beyond  what  is  paid  for  sus- 
tenance in  prison,  they  should  have  it  as  capital  for  themselves 
as  they  come  forth  from  prison. 

I  promised  my  friend  Love  (how  we  are  always  tempted  to 
make  a  pun  upon  his  name),  I  promised  our  friend  Love  I  would 
only  speak  fifteen  minutes.  I  find  the  time  is  up.  I  wanted  to 
speak  five  hours ;  my  heart  is  so  full  of  this  subject.  I  feel  I 
could  not  empty  my  mind  before  a  Philadelphia  audience.  I 
felt  there  was  such  a  bond  of  sympathy  that  I  could  simplj  talk 
of  the  work  of  my  life.  After  all,  I  have  had  to  come  here  and 
make  my  little  speech,  and  sit  down  only  to  say  how  glad  I  am ; 
how  I  honor  your  Pennsylvania  Society;  how  I  honor  its 
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offioers.  How  happy  I  am  to  say  that  the  Pri£on  Society^  the 
National  Associatioii,  holds  the  Pennsylvania  Society  as  the  main- 
stay of  the  Prison  Society  of  the  United  States.  I  want  to  say 
to  those  who  have  not  given  it  any  thought,  to  give  it  thought. 
Give  it  your  prayers,  and  extend  to  the  prisoner  the  bonds  of 
Christian  charity.  You  cannot  take  him  into  your  housdiold, 
but  you  can  give  him  the  warm  grasp ;  you  can  support  the 
agency  that  can  reach  him,  the  prisoner,  and  there  is  where  you 
can  have  the  opportunity  of  going  into  the  prison  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  with  his  holy  love  goes  into  the  prison  cell.  What 
seems  too  vile,  in  God's  pure  light  may  be  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity, a  part  of  the  great  plan  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good. 
May  be  it  comes  from  the  great  brothers  of  the  past,  the  Paul 
they  dared  to  despise  was  a  prisoner.  May  be  the  angel's  hand 
may  be  stretched  forth  as  it  was  to  Peter.  Thus  are  earthly 
things  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  heavenly.  We  can- 
not judge  the  measure  or  the  height  of  love  and  honor  that  may 
raise  a  prisoner's  soul  to  Grod  in  after  days.     (Applause.) 

Singing  by  the  Choir. 

The  President.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  the 
Hon.  John  M.  Broomall  of  Media,  Pa.,  who  will  address  you 
on  "  Criminal  Law  a  Failure." 

Judge  Broomall  was  cordially  received.  He  said  :  Ladies 
and  GerUlemen : — ^The  idea  that  the  established  criminal  law  has 
proved  a  failure  in  all  it  is  intended  to  accomplish  is  not  a  recent 
one  with  me.  It  is  the  result  of  the  study  of  criminal  law  and 
its  effect  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  is  deliberately  formed, 
and  I  wish  I  could  reach  the  mind  of  every  one  who  hears  me 
and  every  one  who  is  a  voter,  and  every  non- voter,  with  the 
conviction  that  I  have,  that  there  is  something  terribly  wrong  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  whole  criminal  system.  It  has  sev- 
eral times  been  intimated  to-night  what  it  is,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  be  done  if  the  fact  that  the  treatment  of  criminals 
is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  paying  up  an  old  score — doing  wrong 
to  a  man  because  he  has  done  wrong  to  society — making  him  ex- 
piate the  injury  he  has  done  to  society.  That  is  the*  bottom  of 
the  whole  system,  and  until  the  people  of  this  Stat^  and  other 
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States  can  rid  their  minds  of  all  idea  of  vengeance— of  all  idea  of 
retribution ;  of  all  idea  of  doing  wrong  to  the  criminal  because 
he  has  done  wrong  to  societj^  there  will  be  no  full  remedy  ap- 
plied for  this  thing.  From  the  number  of  speakers  here  who 
have  spoken  on  this  subject,  I  am  glad  there  are  so  many  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  preventing  any  one  from  being  bound 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  Like  the  speaker  who  preceded 
me,  I  would  like  to  have  five  hours  to  satisfy  an  audience  like 
this  that  I  am  right  in  denouncing  the  criminal  system  of  Chris- 
tendom as  a  failure,  and  explain  why  it  is  that  it  is  a  fiiilure. 
Why,  our  text-books  speak  of  the  '•  vindictive  feature  of  the 
law" — the  "  avenging,  retaliatory  feature  of  the  law."  Speak  of 
and  sometimes  write  it  as  if  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  all. 
That  idea  must  be  got  rid  of.  Until  the  people  themselves  take 
up  the  prison  question  and  study  it  as  I  have  studied  it,  the 
needed  changes  in  our  laws  will  not  be  secured.  You  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  good.  The  nineteenth  century  of  the  existence  of 
Christianity  has  been  productive  of  a  great  deal,  but  it  has  not 
yet  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  in  the 
system  itself. 

Does  not  every  one  of  us  here  know  that  every  man  is  as  he 
is  by  reason  of  his  antecedents  ?  His  surroundings  are  modified 
but  a  slight  extent  by  his  individual  will.  There  is  a  crime  com- 
mitted ;  the  individual  is  brought  forth.  If  he  is  insane,  and  we 
endeavor  to  make  him  insane  when  he  is  sane  enou^,  because 
he  was  not  able  to  control  his  action.  He  did  not  will  to  do 
wrong  and  was  forced  to  do  wrong  by  his  disordered  mind. 
What  greater  control  have  I  over  the  action  that  I  commit  ? 
That  arises  purely  from  the  power  transmitted  to  me  ftom  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  and  not  a  bit  from  what  control  I  have  over  my 
actions.  That  comes  from  the  various  surroundings  in  chUd- 
hood  and  arises  only  from  that,  and  is  traceable  to  that.  I  can- 
not say  by  what  line  of  ancestors  I  have  descended ;  I  cannot 
say  in  what  country  I  shall  be  bom  or  by  what  influences  my 
childhood  shall  be  surrounded.  When  I  arrive  at  the  age  to 
think  and  act  the  mischief  is  done.  I  have  inherited  finom  my 
ancestors  a  tendency  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct.    Surroondings 
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I  oould  not  oontrol,  have  influenced  me  and  the  result  is  what- 
ever will  I  had  is  overpowered.  I  would  like  any  one  to  point 
out  the  justice  of  punishing  crime  arising  from  that.  Why  vin- 
dictive punishment  ?  Why  we  should  take  credit  to  ourselves 
and  assume  as  a  right  to  do  him  wrong  because  he  has  done 
wrong  to  somebody  else  ?  Who  shall  draw  the  line  between  the 
causes  over  which  the  individual  had  no  control  and  the  causes 
over  which  he  had  ?  Who  shall  say  of  any  individual  case  whether 
he  had  anything  to  do  in  the  matter?  I  grant  that  a  vicious 
will  is  at  the  bottom  of  sin^  and  has  generally,  to  some  extent, 
to  answer  for  the  crime  committed,  but  when  we  remember  that 
a  vicious  will  is  the  result  of  heredity  ;  is  formed  by  surround- 
ings over  which  the  individual  had  no  oontrol,  he  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  criminal  application  of  it.  I  grant  it 
will  not  do  to  let  everybody  do  as  he  pleases.  It  will  not  do  to 
withdraw  control  from  certain  individuals.  In  each  million  of 
people  there  will  be  a  certain  number  that  are  not  safe  in  society. 
They,  I  grant,  should  be  controlled.  ^'  I  never  subscribed  to 
your  laws  nor  received  their  benefits ;  let  me  alone."  On  the 
other  hand  he  is  here  and  he  gets  the  benefit  of  society  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  derange  it,  because  the  deranging  of  human 
society  is  terrible.  We  must  not  let  these  irregularities  work  the 
disorganization  of  the  system  of  society.  We  must  control  them 
because  it  is  necessary  to  use  just  as  much  force  as  is  necessary, 
and  no  more.  But  in  no  case  must  we  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
kindness.  We  must  let  the  prisoner  see  that  we  are  not  wreak- 
ing vengeance  upon  him,  but  that  we  are  trying  to  cure  him. 
(Applause.) 

Now  I  am  well  satisfied  from  long  observation,  it  would  be 
well  to  do  without  our  criminal  laws  altogether,  unless  we 
oould  have  something  better.  If  it  was  propos^  to  banish  them 
altogether,  I  think  there  would  be  less  crime  committed — if  there 
were  no  criminal  law  or  criminal  courts.  I  think  our  criminal 
courts,  as  constituted,  are  schools  of  crime;  I  would  do  away 
with  them  if  I  had  nothing  to  substitute  better.  But  there  is 
something  to  substitute  that  is  better  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are 
building  an  institution,  and  a  system  is  about  being  established 
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that  will  make  this  hundredth  year  of  your  existence  the  oom- 
mencement  of  a  very  much  brighter  system  than  any  in  the  past 
This  system  is :  The  individual  is  taken  in  crime.  Instead  of 
shaming  him  and  inflicting  pains  and  penalties  upon  him^  the 
question  is  left  to  a  jury  or  to  the  judge  and  jury^  '^is  this  man 
safe  to  run  at  lar^e?'^  I  would  have  a  jury  settle  this  question 
rather  than  that  ^steriousquestion  with  which  juries  now  have  ta 
wrestle,  the  question  of  moral  insanity  and  imbecility/'  ''  Is  it 
safe  to  let  this  man  run  at  large  7^'  If  the  jury  find  that  it  is  not 
safe,  then  the  court  will  decree  restraint  of  his  liberty,  not  two 
months,  five  months,  or  six  years,  but  treat  him  precisely  as  if 
he  were  insane — -precUdy.  Then  the  authorities  having  control 
of  the  institution, — I  would  have  all  the  managers  made  of  the 
best  material  the  Almighty  puts  into  man  or  animal.  No  one 
should  be  put  in  charge  of  a  reformatory  institution  who  would 
not  serve  there  for  the  love  of  humanity  and  without  compensa- 
tion. I  wQuld  take  away  the  politics  by  taking  away  the  salary. 
There  are  men  in  the  community,  I  could  take  a  good  many 
here  to-night-there  are  a  gi«it  many  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia  who  would  be  glad  to  take  the  position  of  manager  of  a 
reformatory  such  as  I  am  describing.  I  would  take  the  best 
man  in  the  community  who  would  serve  without  pay.  I  would 
select  a  man  for  his  fitness — ^there  are  some  men  who  have  a 
greater  love  for  humanity,  naturally,  than  others.  I  would  take 
the  man  who  loves  the  lowest  of  humanity,  a  man  who  believes 
there  is  still  in  every  man  a  spark  of  divinity,  that  a  little  kind- 
ness will  reach — that's  the  kind  of  man  to  select  as  manager — 
when  a  manager  believes  it  would  be  safe  to  let  the  individual  go, 
then  he  should  be  released.  I  would  have  him  reminded  that 
he  has  a  home  here  and  that  he  need  not  resort  to  crime,  because 
he  can  come  back.  I  would  have  him  go  on  still  in  ihe  way, 
feeling  when  he  left  he  was  going  away  from  home. 

Do  yon  know  the  effect  of  these  time-sentences  ?  Let  me  re- 
late an  instance  that  eame  under  my  observation.  Some  Uiixty- 
four  months  ago,  a  man  was  arrested  for  burglary.  He  sent  tor 
me  to  my  residence.  He  told  the  officer,  ^'  before  ydl  dmge 
my  room  I  want  to  make  a  communication.''     He  simply 
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to  make  a  communication  to  me.  I  was  put  into  a  room  some 
ten  feet  square.  That  conversation  with  me  lasted  half  an  hour. 
During  the  conversation  I  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
that  man  was  not  guilty.  '^  You  seem  like  a  man  of  education/'  I 
said.  ^'  I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  My 
mother  was  a  good  Methodist^  standing  well."  "  How  old  are  you?'' 
"I  am  twenty-six.''  "  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business  f 
'^  Since  I  was  fifteen."  ^^  How  came  you  to  go  into  it  in  the  first 
place ? "  "I  was  in  company  with  a  lot  of  boys  and  older  per- 
sons— most  of  them  older  than  I  was.  We  went  into  it  and  we 
were  caught.  I  was  made  the  scap^oat.  You  know  that  I 
have  no  case.  You  know  there  is  no  place  in  the  United  States 
where  I  can  hide  under  an  assumed  name.  You  know  my 
mother  was  not  able  to  maintain  me  and  after  suffering  a  con- 
siderable time,  I  took  to  the  only  means  of  living  I  had.  From 
that  time  to  this  present  I  have  passed  my  time  within  the  four 
walls  or  outside^  stealing.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  rest 
of  my  life  must  be  spent  in  the  same  manner."  He  said  ^^  You 
know,"  because  he  thought  I  did  know.  When  I  looked  at  his 
face  I  remembered  that  his  likeness  was  taken — ^his  photographs 
— <x)pie8  of  which  were  then  in  the  principal  cities  all  over  the 
United  States.  He  said  there  was  no  place  that  he  could  go 
here.  There  is  no  place  in  this  day  of  newspapers,  telephones 
and  telegraphs  to  hide  the  criminal.  It  is  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
this  having  his  likeness  sent  before  him  wherever  he  may  go. 
It  follows  that  when  he  has  served  out  his  time-sentence  there 
is  no  chance  of  living,  only  a  choice  between  stealing  and  starv- 
ing. He  was  discharged,  after  serving  two  years  for  burglary. 
He  was  given  $5.56  in  money.  He  was  out  about  ten  days  after, 
just  about  the  time  in  which  the  money  was  expended.  He  was 
caught  again  in  the  act  of  burglary.  He  was  taken  to  jail  again ; 
and  that  man,  what  else  could  he  do  ?  He  hung  himself!  They 
found  him  in  his  cell  dead.  He  knew  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
steal  or  starve.  He  chose  to  leave  a  world  in  which  that  terri- 
ble necessity  was  forced  upon  him.  That  is  why  I  would  never 
fioitenoe aman  to  a  term  of  years  and  then  turn  him  out.  That 
is  why  I  would  leave  it  in  the  breasts  of  such  men  as  aided  the 
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wounded  Jew  1800  years  ago,  in  the  breasts  of  men  who  love 
their  kind,  I  woald  leave  it  to  them  to  say  whether  it  is  safe  to 
let  a  prisoner  go  with  the  privilege  of  coming  back  if  he  wanted 
to.  If  this  man  had  had  the  privilege  of  coming  back,  doubt- 
less he  would  have  done  it.  He  had  not  the  chance  to  go  back. 
The  doors  were  shut  against  him.  He  could  not  go  in  there  ex- 
cept by  committing  crime.  He  took  the  alternative.  The  new 
aystem  would  have  saved  him  from  both  the  crime  and  the  sui- 
cide. 

Another  good  effect  arising  from  this  is  we  have  a  right  to 
sAy  certain  persons  shall  not  be  the  ancestors  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration. An  incorrigible  criminal,  like  an  incurable  lunatic, 
is  restrained  of  his  liberty  for  life.  That  would  tell  upon  the 
criminal  classes  of  the  next  generation.  You  remember  the  in- 
stance of  the  woman  in  Massachusetts  that  left  a  terrible  living 
posterity,  four-fifths  of  whom  were  either  criminals,  lunatics  or 
paupers. 

First  it  is  monstrous  to  hold  these  people  responsible  for  their 
acts.  Second,  if  that  woman  had  been  treated  as  we  would 
treat  criminals,  she  would  have  been  adjudged  incorrigible  and 
kept  where  she  would  have  been  better  off. 

I  would  have  criminals  receive  the  reward  of  their  labor.  I 
think  it  is  monstrous  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  profit  by  the 
labor  of  those  she  has  made  crimmals. 

Let  us  try  Christianity  with  them !  (Applause.)  Let  us  try 
with  all  frankness !  Penn  tried  it  with  the  Ludians.  We  have 
tried  it  with  the  lunatics  and  the  imbeciles.  The  institute  at 
Media  shows  the  good  efiects  of  that.  It  has  only  to  be  tried 
with  the  criminals.  This  can  be  done.  Pay  him  up.  Should 
we  do  wrong  to  criminals  because  they  have  done  wrong  to 
others  ?  There  is  power  in  a  tear.  The  tear  that  fell  as  de- 
scribed by  the  hardened  criminal  from  the  eye  of  the  deputy  at- 
tending him,  was  what  softened  the  heart  of  the  criminal  pria-^ 
oner. »  It  was  the  first  gleam  of  kindness  he  ha^  seen  for  years. 
Let  us  try  it !  Don't  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  Christianity  is 
A  failure !  Let  us  try  it  on  the  criminal  classes  and  my  word  for 
it  we  will  succeed !    (Applaase.) 
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Mr.  Round.  The  principle  Judge  Broomall  has  spoken  of  is  in 
operation  at  Elmira^  New  York^  Reformatory.  Our  place  in 
New  York  to-day  is  where  prisoners  report  eighty-four  and  one- 
half  per  cent  as  reformed.  That  plan  has  not  only  to  be  adop- 
ted in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  has  been  adopted  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  and  in  Michigan.     (Cheers.) 

The  President.  The  Hon.  James  Gay  Gordon,  Judge  of 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  expected  to  be  present  to  deliver 
the  next  address.     He  has  written  the  following  letter : 

Philadelphia,  Monday,  May  3d,  18S7. 

I  very  much  regret  that  it  will  not  he  poasihle  for  me  to  address  the 
meeting  to-morrow  night  as  I  promised.  My  health  as  you  know  has 
net  heen  good,  and  has  heen  getting  worse  and  I  have  recently  been  put 
under  a  course  of  treatment  by  my  physician  that  prevents  my  going 
anywhere  that  I  could  not  immediately  be  treated,  and  where  I  would 
not  have  certain  accommodations.  I  sincerely  regret  this,  but  it  is  be- 
yond my  power  to  remedy  it. 

Believe  me  sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  GAY  GORDON. 

In  his  absence,  I  will  call  upon  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  who 
will  offer  some  remarks. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames.  I  take  as  my  passport  the  pream- 
ble adopted  by  the  founders  of  this  Society  one  hundred  years 
ago,  in  which  they  say :  ^' When  we  consider  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  benevolence,  which  are  founded  on  the  precepts  and  ex- 
amples of  the  Author  of  Christianity  are  not  cancelled  by  the 
follies  or  crimes  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  miseries  which  penury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary 
severity,  unwholesome  apartments,  and  guilt  (the  usual  attend- 
ants of  prisons),  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend  our 
compassion  to  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the  subjects  of  these 
miseries.  By  the  aid  of  humanity  their  undue  and  illegal  suffer- 
ings may  be  prevented ;  the  link  which  should  bind  the  whole 
family  of  mankind  together,  under  all  circumstances,  be  pre- 
served unbroken ;  and  such  d^rees  and  modes  of  punishment 
may  be  discovered  and  suggested  as  may,  and  instead  of  con- 
tinuing habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow 
creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness.'*    They  knew  a  thing  or  two 
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one  hundred  years  ago,  and  said  it  as  well  as  we  can  say  it  now» 
Wister,  White  and  Rush  caught  sight  then,  of  what  we  catdi 
sight  of  now.  They  caught  a  clear  sight  then  o£  the  prindplea 
so  strongly  affirmed  on  this  platform  this  evening,  and  yet  if  we 
have  been  told  truly  by  men  that  have  seen  with  their  eyes  as 
well  as  heard  with  their  ears,  yet  one  hundred  years  later — after 
this  ground  had  been  so  strongly  taken — one  hundred  years 
later  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  American  society  as  a  criminal- 
factory,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws  as  a  method  of  con- 
firming criminal  habits  and  tendencies  on  the  part  of  those  under 
the  influence  of  the  disdpline  of  our  prisons !  This  is  a  sad 
vision,  but  it  seems  to  be  true.  For  ourselves,  let  us  advance 
just  as  far  as  we  can  into  something  like  humane  relations  with 
these  people,  confessing  that  none  of  us  are  a  bit  better  than  we 
ought  to  be.  The  diflerence  between  criminals  and  those  who 
lay  burdens  on  the  criminals  is  not  so  great  a  diflerence  as  we 
commonly  suppose.  Emerson  said  there  was  not  a  man  in  Bos- 
ton but  deserved  to  be  hanged  !  We  have  even  here  none  that  is 
entirely  good,  no,  not  one !  It  is  a  very  great  assumption  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  out  of  jail  to  set  themselves  up  as  so 
far  above  those  who  are  in.  It  does  not  become  us.  We  all 
ought  to  be  a  little  humble.  We  must  expel  from  American 
society,  and  especially  from  American  laws,  the  vindictive  spirit, 
for  that  spirit,  as  Mr.  Broomall  has  said,  does  it  not  shape  the 
law  by  committing  its  execution  largely,  very  largely,  to  the 
wrong  persons,  for  we  know  that  prison-keepers  and  sheriffs,  the 
people  who  have  to  handle  prisoners  have  no  personal  interest  in 
them,  neither  have  they  any  hope,  expectation  or  idea  of  work- 
ing for  their  reform.  There  is  a  need  then  of  a  change  in  the 
methods,  and  perhaps  of  the  law  itself — ^the  criminal  law.  There 
is  nothing  more  indefensible  anyway,  than  the  system  of  having 
contracts  for  convicts'  labor,  as  generally  demonstrated  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Correction  of  that  must  be  by  the  legis- 
lature. They  need  correction  in  the  legislation  itself.  What- 
ever the  defects  of  the  present  system,  the  l^islation  itself  must 
be  corrected.  The  special  reforms  I  am  not  the  one  to  lay  dow% 
but  I  only  say  they  must  look  towards  tliis :  towards  die  hiuiMM 
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treatment  of  the  prisoner.  There  must  first  be  an  interest  in 
the  prisoner  himself  as  well  as  in  whatever  gain  is  made  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  man  on  coming  out  of  jail.  Car- 
lisle says :  ^'  Make  yovrself  an  honest  man,  and  there  will  then 
be  one  less  rascal  in  the  world."  So  that  whatever  is  done  to  the 
irr^ular,  either  condemned  or  uncondemned,  to  people  in  prison 
or  people  out  of  prison,  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  man 
convicted  of  crime  as  the  man  unconvicted  of  crime,  he  needs  re- 
inforcement. I  do  not  think  it  can  be  brought  about  by  apolo- 
gising for  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  but  by  creating  re- 
sponsibility— ^a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  rational  condition 
of  the  prisoner  himself.  To  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility 
in  a  man  is  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  predestined  criminal  career. 
There  must  be  a  careful — a  new  interest  taken  in  the  selection 
of  prison  officers.  I  think  there  must  be  a  new  principle  applied 
to  the  selection  of  persons  in  charge  of  prisoners.  Had  Mr. 
Round  found  time  to  refer  to  the  prison  at  Elmira,  where  the 
percentage  of  reform  has  been  raised  from  eighteen  to  eighty-four 
and  a  half,  he  would,  I  think,  have  attributed  this  striking 
advance  to  the  personal  qualities  of  Mr.  Brockway. 

Mr.  Round.     To  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Ames.  If  he  had  other  associates  in  the  matter  they  are 
to  be  given  credit  on  the  same  ground.  I  am  not  anxious  to 
praise  the  personal  qualities  of  individuals.  But  the  personal 
qualities  of  individuals  in  charge  of  prisoners  is  an  indispensable 
qualification  to  doing  good  in  the  way  of  reform  in  prison  dis- 
cipline. 

Mr.  Round.  That  is  why  the  system  is  so  good  in  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary. 

Mr.  Ames.  I  think  if  you  put  a  prison  under  a  different  ad- 
ministration, that  at  the  same  time,  along  with  the  provisions  for 
selecting  the  right  persons,  there  must  be  a  transfer  of  all  female 
prisoners  to  the  custody  and  control  chiefly  of  women ;  but  the  se- 
lection of  right  persons  whether  my  views  are  acceptable  or  not, 
the  selection  of  right  persons  must  be  insisted  upon.  Along  with 
thiB  mnrt  go  those  meaanreB  already  enlarged  upon,  the  classifi- 
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cation  of  the  prisoners  and  the  special  treatment  in  each  case,  as 
is  done  precisely  in  every  well  organized  hospital.  Each  case 
must  be  studied  and  treated  by  what  it  is,  and  not  treated  all 
alike  regardless  ofthe  different  temperaments.  (Cheers.)  If  we  must 
adopt  a  method  of  cure  we  must  adapt  the  cure  to  individual  cases. 
This  would  be  a  saving  of  money,  for  such  results  as  we  have  heard 
of  from  £lmira,if  they  were  to  become  general,  would  save  society 
millions  every  year.  But  I  confess  the  change  is  difficult  It  in- 
yolvea  a  changein  public  temperandspirit.  Every  person  must 
become,  to  some  extent  reformatory.  If  he  cannot  be  wholly  re- 
formatory, he  must  be  as  far  as  to  favor  reform.  Mr.  Broomall 
has  admitted  difficulty  with  the  incorrigible  and  wholly  astray 
whom  no  power  on  earth  is  likely  to  reach.  Even  with  the 
most  successful  institution,  that  at  Elmira,  there  is  a  percentage 
they  fail  to  wholly  reform.  So  when  this  system  is  enforced  the 
prisoner  will  go  forth,  not  merely  with  $5.32  but  he  will  go  out 
with  a  capital  of  manhood,  with  a  physical  and  moral  education, 
which  will  qualify  him  to  take  his  position  among  mankind — a 
self-respecting,  self-supporting  being,  along  with  his  $6.00. 
Perhaps  we  shall  give  him  more  than  $5.00  when  we  get  gener- 
ous enough  and  have  given  him  a  moral  character. 

Some  writers  may  vindicate  eternal  justice.  Smiting  the  guilty ! 
We  have  heard  enough  of  that.  This  does  not  stop  here.  We  have 
not  said  society  can  be  better  protected.  We  have  not  said  society  will 
be  better  protected  itself,  when  it  shall  treat  these  men  and  women 
as  though  they  still  belonged  to  the  human  race,  and  entitled,  if 
found  worthy  to  fill. their  places  in  the  world.  Another  century 
ia  going  to  make  a  greater  difference.  All  these  gentiemen  on  this 
platform  are  deeply  involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  improve  prison 
discipline!  More  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  than  in  the  seventy-five  years  that  preceded.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Round  would  say  in  the  past  ten  years,  than  in  all  the  two 
hundred  years  that  preceded.  It  appears  to  me  so  in  looking  at 
the  past  from  my  centre  of  information  which,  however,  is  not 
the  best.  We  are  all  to  have  a  moral  war.  Peacemakers  are  to 
be  here,  new  warmakers  !  We  have  to  convert  these  public  ene- 
mies into  friends.     That  is  to  be  the  work  of  the  new  century. 
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These  principles  are  clearly  and  continually  affirmed  but  with  a 
rather  slow  public,  progress  is  being  made  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before.  What  Elmira  has  done  for  New  York,  Huntingdon  is 
to  do  in  giving  a  lesson  to  Pennsylvania.  These  principles  will 
extend  and  inspire  the  whole  American  people  and  then  this  will 
be  a  better  land  to  live  in.  (Applause). 

The  President.  This  Society  is  doing  a  grand,  good  work, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  hampered  for  want  of  the  means  to 
carry  on  that  work.  We  do  not  propose  to  take  up  a  collection, 
but  our  Secretary  and  Treasurer  will  be  at  the  door  after  the 
meeting  is  dismissed,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  contributions. 

Singing  by  the  choir  in  which  the  whole  audience  joined,  stand- 
ing. 

The  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ashton  dismissed  the  meeting  with  the  bene- 
diction. 

THIRD  DAY'S  SESSION. 

Thursday,  May  5th,  1887. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  3.30  P.  M.  by  Alfred  H.  Love,  vice- 
president  of  the  society.  He  said:  ^'I  am  notified  by  the 
President  that  he  is  unable  to  attend  this  afternoon.  I  r^ret 
our  venerable  vice-president,  Edward  Townsend,  is  also  absent. 
As  the  other  vice-president,  I  am  requested  to  call  the  meeting 
to  order.  If  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Clubb  feels  drawn  to  open  the 
meeting  ynih  prayer,  we  will  be  pleased  to  unite  with  him. 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Clubb  offered  prayer  as  follows :  O  Lord 
our  heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  permitted  us 
to  celebrate  this  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  a  Society  the  pur- 
pose of  which  we  believe  to  be  the  practical  advancement  of 
those  principles  which  Thou  hast  taught  us  both  by  precept  and 
example.  We  know  that  the  humblest,  the  poorest  and  even 
the  most  sinful  of  Thy  creatures  are  objects  of  Thy  care,  and,  as 
fiu:  as  they  can  receive  it,  sharers  of  Thy  bounty.  We  thank  Thee 
that  thou  hast  taught  us  to  love,  not  only  those  who  love  us,  but 
those  who  by  the  perversion  of  Thy  truth  and  goodness  have  be- 
come our  enemies,  or  the  enemies  of  good  order  and  society. 
That  Thou  hast  taught  us  that  the  strongest  weapon  is  truth  and 
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the  greatest  force  is  love.  We  therefore  ask  for  Thy  presenoe 
here  to  inspire  those  who  speak  with  the  elements  of  power. 
Grant  that  Thy  blessing  may  attend  the  efforts  of  this  Society  in 
the  ftiture  as  in  the  past.  That  it  may  be  enabled  to  apply  the 
principles  of  justice  and  Thy  divine  attribute  of  mercy  to  those 
who  have  been  unfortunately  led  astray,  and  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  see  that  thou  art  ready  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  and 
that  if  they  will  only  submit  themselves  to  Thy  beneficent  rule 
they  may  yet  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  happiness  here  and  here- 
after. And  to  Thee  we  desire  to  ascribe  all  the  honor  and  glory. 
Amen. 

William  Ingram  assisted  as  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  pro 
tem. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  gratified  that  we  are  fa- 
vored this  afternoon  with  the  presence  of  some  of  our  oldest 
members.  I  refer  to  Greorge  Taber  who  has  with  great  difficulty 
come  to  the  meeting,  and  Rev.  James  Saul,  who  is  also  with  us. 
I  think  they  feel  with  us  that  this  is  no  ordinary  event.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  not  heard  the  fullest  expression  from  any  one, 
that  I  have  felt  in  my  own  soul  in  reference  to  the  occasion.  I 
am  well  satisfied  that  a  month  from  now,  and  a  year  from  now, 
we  will  look  back  to  these  days,  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  of 
May,  1887,  and  people  will  say,  is  it  possible  that  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  oldest 
Prison  Society  in  the  world ;  is  it  possible  you  did  not  let  us 
know  that  these  proceedings  were  going  on  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
we  did  not  attend  these  sessions  ?  I  have  felt  just  that  revela- 
tion through  my  soul-life,  that  this  is  an  occasion  that  we  should 
emphasize  more  than  we  have,  and  regard  with  a  gratitude  more 
than  we  have  yet  expressed. 

This  aflemoon  we  have  an  opportunity  presented  to  us  of  a 
discussion  for  the  purpose  of  having  your  views  on  this  general 
question  of  Prison  Discipline.  We  knew  of  no  better  time  for 
introducing  it  than  after  we  have  had  two  sessions  in  the  evenr- 
ings,  after  listening  to  the  remarks  of  various  penologists  and 
statesmen,  officers  and  those  interested  in  the  different  pbases  of 
the  work.     Now,  friends,  please  feel  free  to  bring  your. best 
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thoughts  to  the  work  and  discuss  the  resolutions  presented.  We 
have  here  the  official  visitors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  of 
the  County  Prison,  and  of  such  other  prisons  in  the  State  as  can 
be  reached  twice  or  oftener  during  the  month^  who  have  inter- 
views with  the  prisoner  alone.  This  is  a  labor  of  love  not  car- 
ried out  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — and  such  liberty  as  is 
enjoyed  in  Pennsylvania  in  this  direction  is  indeed  exceptional. 
The  Acting  Committee  and  others  have  presented  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  highest  type  of  penal  jurisprudence  com- 
prehends first :  The  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 

Second,  The  restitution  for  the  wrong  committed. 

Third,  The  protection  to  society. 

Resolvedy  That  the  individual  treatment  of  prisoners  under 
the  separate  system  is  the  most  conducive  to  reformation,  resti- 
tution and  protection. 

Resolved,  That  the  care  of  discharged  prisoners,  whereby  they 
can  findemployment  and  their  recommitment  be  prevented,  is  the 
wisest  purpose  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  and  should 
receive  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  the  community. 

These  are  the  prominent  questions  before  the  Society.  They 
are  before  the  meeting  this  afternoon.  We  are  here  for  free  dis- 
cussion, and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  take  up  these 
resolutions  separately.  Rev.  Henry  S.  Clubb  will  open  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Clubb.  Mr.  PresiderU  and  friends : — I 
came  here  to  make  note  of  what  others  say  rather  than  to  make 
any  remarks  of  my  own,  but  my  friend  Love  generally  seems  to 
want  me  to  speak  whenever  the  opportunity  offers.  The  resolution 
presented  for  our  consideration  places  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoner  as  the  first  object  of  penal  jurisprudence.  This  certain- 
ly indicates  a  great  change  in  the  sentiment  commonly  expressed 
towards  an  offender  against  the  laws.  The  first  idea,  usually  sug- 
gested when  a  crime  has  been  committed,  is  to  catch  the  criminal 
and  the  law  justifies  an  officer  in  using  force,  even  at  the  risk  of 
the  life  of  the  person  to  be  arrested,  should  he  resist  or  try  to 
avoid  arrest.    Then  afl«r  conviction,  the  idea  is  to  punish  him  to 
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an  extent  proportionate  to  the  crime  committed.  Our  whole 
system  of  criminal  law  is  based  on  this  idea  of  proportioning 
the  punishment  to  the  crime.  This  is  why  terms  of  imprison- 
ment are  specified  with  limitations^  within  which  the  discretion 
of  the  court  may  be  exerdsed^  and  that  discretion  is  usually  in- 
fluenced to  a  great  extent  by  the  enormity  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted or  the  circumstances  that  may  palliate  the  offence.  So 
that  both  the  law  and  the  administration  are  based  on  the  idea 
of  punishment  for  crime.  It  matters  not  how  sincerely  a  person 
may  repent,  or  how  willing  he  may  be  to  make  restitution  to  the 
individual  he  has  injured,  or  how  thoroughly  he  may  have  re- 
formed in  his  character,  the  long  weary  years  of  the  sentence 
must  be  borne,  and,  perhaps,  in  most  cases  the  sentence  is  so  long 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  making  restitution  to  the  in- 
jured. We  do  not  desire  to  censure  either  legislators  or  judges 
for  this  state  of  things.  It  is  the  result,  perhaps,  of  taking  our 
jurisprudence  from  heathen  Rome  and  the  traditional  Jewish 
policy  of  acquiring  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth," 
instead  of  making  it  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  religion 
we  profess  as  Christians.  The  resolution  declares  it  to  be  the 
first  object  of  penal  jurisdiction  to  do  that  which  will  confer  on 
the  prisoner  a  lasting  benefit  Certainly  nothing  can  do  this  so 
effectively  as  to  reform  him.  In  other  words  it  is  proposed  to 
render  good  to  the  criminal  for  the  evil  he  has  committed.  This 
is  simply  the  substitution  of  the  Christian  method  of  returning 
good  for  evil,  for  the  heathen  practice  of  inflicting  punishment 
for  the  crime.  It  is  true  that  in  effecting  the  reformation  of  the 
criminali  society  will  do  itself  a  great  service  also.  But  this  is 
inevitable.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity  to  bless  those 
who  confer  its  blessings  as  well  as  those  on  whom  the  blessings 
are  conferred.  On  the  other  hand  the  infliction  of  punishment 
is  sure  to  react  on  the  inflictor ;  and  society,  in  punishing  the 
criminal  as  a  matter  of  retaliation,  has  inflicted  a  tenfold  pun- 
ishment upon  itself.  It  has  taken  even  well  organized  sodetj  a 
long  time  to  discover  that  there  is  any  practical  value  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  Individual  teachers  of  Christianity  have 
proclaimed  these  truths,  but  with  little  expectation  of  afiediiig 
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or  materially  changing  the  procedure  of  the  courts.    Bat  we 
believe  in  the  inherent  force  of  Christianity.     It  may  appear 
sloWy  but  it  is  gradually  exercising  its  power  over  human  hearts 
and  consciences,  and  the  change  must  come.     Heathenism  in  our 
legislatures,  xx>urt8  and  prisons  must  give  place  to  Christianity* 
The  second  proposition  is  restitution  for  wrong  committed.  It 
should  be  understood  that  this  does  not  contemplate  the  making 
full  reparation  to  society  for  injuries  caused  by  the  violation  of 
its  laws,  neither  is  it  expected  in  every  case  completely  to  com- 
pensate  for  personal  injuries  inflicted  by  the  committal  of  crime^ 
but  it  is  expected  that  some  reparation  shall  be  made  to  the  in- 
jured as  far  as  possible.     When  a  man  has  committed  a  crime 
which  deprives  a  family  of  its  usual  means  of  support,  it  is  only 
just  that  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  criminal 
should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  that  family.     And  this 
should  not  be  left  to  the  prisoner  himself,  as  a  matter  of  honor, 
but  should  be  adjudicated  by  the  Court  and  form  a  part  of  the 
sentence.     Even  his  release  from  prison  should  be  conditioned 
on  the  performance  of  this  obligation,  and  security,  where  prac- 
ticable, should  be  required  therefor.     We  believe  this  would  be: 
a  very  salutary  check  upon  the  conduct  of  men.     When  it  is 
understood  that  they  must  themselves  bear  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  burden  they  inflict  on  others  they  will  hesitate  before  inflict-^ 
ing  it.     This  is  not  retaliation  or  vindictive  punishment  but 
simple  justice.     It  is  a  thoroughly  Christian  principle  to  render 
compensation  for  damages  inflicted.     It  is  true  that  our  courts 
do  render  damages  in  such  cases,  but  not  without  a  civil  action 
which  is  usually  so  expensive  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  those 
persons  who  are  likely  to  be  sufferers  in  such  cases.     And  then 
a  civil  action  is  of  no  use  against  persons  who  have  no  visible 
property  liable  to  seizure.     So  that  in  point  of  fact  a  person  or 
fiunily  injured  by  the  criminal  act  of  a  murderer,  burglar  or  as- 
saulter has  but  little  if  any  chance  of  ever  obtaining  redress. 
This  Society  proposes,  should  this  resolution  pass,  to  address  it- 
self to  the  task  of  obtaining  such  legislation  as  will  make  restitu- 
tion for  injuries  inflicted  second  only  to  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal.    This  would  immensely  increase  the  value  of  our 
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criminal  courts  to  the  law-abiding  citizen.  It  would  make  them 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name^  courts  of  justice. 

The  third  object  of  penal  jurisprudence  is  declared  to  be  pro- 
tection to  society.  This  has  been  r^arded  usually  as  a  primary 
object  Perhaps  it  is  only  put  third  here  because  if  the  other 
two  should  be  adopted  by  appropriate  legislation,  this  would  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact.  Society  protects  itself  most  efiedr 
ively  when  it  reforms  the  criminal  and  requires  him  to  make  all 
the  restitution  in  his  power  for  the  iniury  inflicted.  So  in  point 
of  fact  these  three  propositions  form  a  trinity  in  unity  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  highest  purposes  in  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, and  this  with  the  two  succeeding  resolutions  constitute  a 
programme  of  work  for  the  Prison  Society  worthy  of  its  first 
century's  record  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  it  is  entitled 
to  the  earnest  and  liberal  support  of  the  public,  the  co-operation 
of  all  Christian  people  and  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman. — II  is  very  gratifying  to  find  the  sentiment 
expressed  growing  in  the  community.  I  now  leave  the  subject 
in  your  hands. 

Robert  E.  Evans. — I  am  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
this  Society.  Most  of  those  with  whom  I  was  actively  associ- 
ated are  now  "  beyond  the  river.''  In  looking  back  I  well  re- 
member thefiivored  opportunities  I  have  had  with  those  men  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  I  was  actively  pursuing  this  subject.  I  desire 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  arrangement  of  using  numbers 
for  the  prisoners  instead  of  their  names.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  stigma  should  be  removed  from  the  person  who  has  once 
occupied  a  position  within  the  walls  of  a  penitentiary.  The 
publicity  given  to  a  man  who  has  been  in  prison  by  using  his 
name,  has  been  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  obtaining  employ- 
ment when  released.  It  prevents  getting  employment  A 
young  man  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  old  once  held  for  a 
crime  has  a  very  poor  chance  for  reform.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
me  to  hear  from  our  Chairman.  Another  improvement  thou^t 
to  be  necessary  by  members  of  this  organization  is  that  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  should  provide 
separate  confinement  for  each  prisoner.     The  word  "  solitary  '* 
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is  too  cruel^  but  separate  coDfinement  is  a  very  different  thing 
here  in  Philadelphia.  I  ask  for  information  whether  the  prisons 
here  are  able  to  carry  out  this  separate  plan  ? — I  would  like  to 
know. 

The  Chairman. — It  may  be  well  to  give  the  explanation. 
There  are  now  in  the  Penitentiary  eleven  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  convicts.  It  is  very  well  to  say  that  only  thirty  of  that 
whole  number  are  women.  The  others  are  men.  There  are 
cells  for  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty^  so  that  you  can  understand 
that  in  a  number  of  instances  there  has  to  be  a  duplication.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  it  is  so.  The  warden  sometimes  has  felt 
that  he  ought  to  say  '^  you  cannot  come  in  "  when  new  convicts 
are  brought  to  the  door,  because  the  law  says  every  prisoner 
shall  have  a  cell  to  himself;  and  he  has  felt  that  he  was  a 
law-breaker  to  take  that  prisoner  in  and  place  him  with 
another  criminal ;  still  he  has  thouglit  he  could  do  nothing 
else.  The  only  way  is  to  be  patient,  till  the  new  prison- 
house  at  Tacony  and  the  new  penitentiary  at  Huntingdon  are 
completed. 

Dr.  Davis,  who  rose  in  the  auditorium  of  the  hall,  and 
was  recognized  by  the  Chairman  as  one  of  the  'most  practical 
workers  in  the  Society,  said  the  separation  of  prisoners  was  not 
solitary  confinement,  which  meant  never  to  see  any  one.  I  never 
have  known  such  a  case  as  entire  solitary  confinement,  because 
they  have  visits  from  ministers,  keepers,  the  Acting  Committee 
of  the  Society  and  the  warden.  The  speaker  &vored  a  system 
of  separation  of  prisoners  from  each  other,  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  personal  acquaintances  to  be  formed  among  them, 
but  to  oppose  solitary  confinement  and  dark  cells. 

Mrs.  Barney,  of  Providence,  R.  I. — From  the  ideas  brought 
out  by  the  brother,  it  seems  to  me  a  wonderful  opportunity  now 
to  circulate  the  records  of  your  meeting.  They  will  probably  be 
printed  in  the  Prison  Journal,  but  people  do  not  stop  to  read 
that  excellent  publication.  It  seems  to  me  the  Society  could  do 
nothing  better  than  condense  the  report,  calling  attention  to  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  oldest  Prison  Society  in  the 
world ;  that  you  could  not  do  anything  better  to  celebrate  your 
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aaniversary  than  to  send  out  tiiiis  report  in  large  numbers  to 
do  missionary  work. 

John  J.  Lytle. — I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  separate 
system.  I  know  of  many  instances  where  prisoners  have  been 
prevented  obtaining  situations  by  being  known  as  prisoners^ 
whereas  if  they  had  not  been  known^  they  could  have  easily  ob- 
tained employment  on  leaving  prison. 

Recently  a  colored  man  met  me  in  the  street  and  said,  Mr. 
Lytle,  do  you  remember  I  was  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  ?  I 
am  now  engaged  in  a  hardware  store  where  nobody  knows  that 
I  have  been  a  prisoner.  I  have  been  out  eight  months  and  am 
doing  well. 

Mr.  Lytle  referred  to  several  cases,  reading  extracts  fiom 
their  letters.  One  case  was  of  a  man,  who  on  coming  out  of  a 
prison  was  furnished  with  $8.00  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  to  enable  him  to  make  a  decent 
appearance.  Some  years  after  that  a  gentleman  drove  up  to  the 
house  of  that  member  in  a  carriage  and  said,  **  I  have  come  to 
pay  you  that  $10.00.  It  was  the  £[iaking  of  me.  Through  that 
I  was  enabled  to  get  a  situation.  Now  I  want  you  to  come  and 
see  my  wife  and  child."  That  person  is  now  living  in  this  city  ; 
has  one  of  the  largest  stores  and  can  get  $5,000  at  any  time  out 
of  the  bank.  It  is  worth  all  it  cost  to  raise  that  man  in  that 
way.  If  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in  prison  had  been  known, 
it  would  have  been  very  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  have 
placed  himself  up  as  he  did.  Many  became  useful  members  of 
society  where  the  fact  of  their  imprisonment  is  not  known.  This 
can  only  be  secured  on  the  separate  plan. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  detectives  following  men.  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  r^ard  to  this  matter.  This 
shows  that  detectives  are  usually  instructed  not  to  point  out 
men  who  have  been  convicts.  It  is  the  convicts  themselves  that 
give  the  information  about  each  other.  A  man  has  most  to  fear 
from  his  fellow  convicts.  I  know  the  case  of  a  man  who  went 
out  of  prison  with  a  determination  to  do  right.  He  obtained  a 
situation ;  paid  attention  to  business ;  married  the  dau^ter  of 
the  farmer  who  gave  the  management  of  the  fium  to  his  son-in- 
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law.  He  was  doing  well.  One  day  while  he  was  plowing  in 
the  field  he  saw  a  man  coming  along  who  said  ''Jack^  here,  I 
wan't  you.  I  know  you."  He  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
him  at  first.  "  I  won't  say  much  but  I  will  expose  you."  This 
was  to  extort  blackmail.  He  gave  him  something  which  put 
him  completely  in  his  power^  at  once.  Time  after  time  he  came 
and  continued  to  draw  money  from  him  until  at  last  he  said  '^  I 
have  a  wife  and  fiunily  and  can  do  no  more."  Then  said  this 
man  "  I  will  expose  you.  You  can  make  your  choice."  He 
yielded  to  the  temptation;  they  robbed  a  stoie^  and  that  night 
they  were  detected  and  sent  back,  but  to  another  county  prison 
in  Maryland.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  acquaintance,  formed  in 
prison,  he  would  to-day  have  been  living  an  honest  life. 

Dr.  Davis  confirmed  the  position  of  the  previous  speaker  as 
he  had  always  seen  that  it  was  the  tendency  of  prison 
aoquaiijtances  to  pull  each  other  down.  . 

The  Chairman. — ^The  Secretary  referred  to  a  communication 
received  this  aflemoon.  One  of  the  important  results  of  this 
celebration  is  the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Chicago, 
from  the  prince  of  detectives,  Robert  A.  Pinkerton.  Being 
called  to  St.  Louis,  he  sent  a  communication  on  the  important 
subject  of ''  The  Detection  of  Criminals,"  showing  himself  to  be 
*^  wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a  dove."  He  has  requested 
that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  tel^raphed  to  him  in 
Chicago.     The  letter  will  appear  in  these  proceedings. 

Robert  E.  Evans. — I  am  thoroughly  conversant  with  this 
application  of  the  separate  system.  I  am  guarded  in  my  con- 
versation when  visiting  these  men  whose  main  object  is  ''  filthy 
lucre."  They  draw  these  men  down.  The  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity is  to  effect  a  thorough  reform  which  can  only  be  done  by 
keeping  the  prisoners  separate  from  each  other. 

William  Ingram. — It  is  a  public  opinion  all  over,  that  the 
separate  system  means  solitary  confinement,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  make  it  known  to  the  people  that  there  is  no  such  a 
thing  as  solitary  confinement,  and  there  never  was  such  a  thing 
as  solitary  confinement.  It  cannot  be  made  solitary  confinement. 
You  cannot  confine  men  within  the  same  walls  but  that  they  will 
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find  some  means  of  communicating  with  each  other.     I  have 
been  visiting  the  county-prison  over  thirty  years.     I  have  made 
the  calculation  that  each  prisoner  in  his  cell  is  visited  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  times  a  week,  by  some  one.     A  man  in  a  solitary 
cell  sees  no  one.     I  think  the  sooner,  Mr.  President,  we  can  get 
rid  of  that  idea  the  better.     He  is  visited  never  less  than  fifteen 
times  a  day.     And  then  there  is  the  committee  of  the  prison, 
they  are  always  dropping  in  and  out.     It  is  not  solitary,  and  the 
sooner  this  impression  can  be  removed  the  better.     But  if  there 
was  no  one  who  went  into  the  cell,  the  prisoners  can  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  a  sort  of  telephone.     They  did  that 
twelve  and  even  twenty  years  ago.     There  is  a  tube  perhaps  one 
hundred  feet  long,  running  through  the  cells  on  each  floor,  for 
sanitary  purposes.     They  tap  on  this  and  by  easily  understood 
signals,  they  soon  acquire  a  means  of  communicating  with  eadi 
other  and  can  tell  each  other  what  is  going  on.     They  have  a 
way  of  doing  it  and  the  prisoners  have  told  me  how  they  have 
done  it — ^how  they  can  communicate  with  each  other.     There  is 
a  window,  but  if  they  open  the  window  they  will  be  punished, 
but  there  are  other  ways  of  communicating.     There  never  was 
such  a  thing  in  Philadelphia  as  solitary  confinement     The  war- 
den visits  and  the  chaplain  converses  with  the  prisoner.     I  hope 
there  will  be  some  effort  to  correct  this  impression,  as  such  a 
thing  as  solitary  confinement  does  not  exist."  Mr.  Ingram  spoke 
of  the  good  effect  of  industrial  pursuits  in  preventing  crime,  and 
concluded  by  saying  he  had  seen  doctors  and  lawyers  in  prison, 
but  never  had  he  seen  a  hard  working  farmer  there  yet. 

The  Chairman. — Mrs.  F.  C.  Nicholson  is  one  of  our  most 
active  workers  in  connection  with  the  prisons. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  read  extracts  from  her  reports  to  the  Prison 
Society.  See  pp.  21,  43  and  44,  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline, 
January,  1886. 

The  Chairman. — Mrs.  Barney,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  being 
convinced  we  should  have  matrons  in  our  police  stations,  ap- 
pealed to  us  to  inaugurate  it.  When  we  laid  die  petition  on  the 
subject  before  Mayor  King,  he  said :  "  I  believe  it  will  be 
granted,  and  if  Councils  will  not  appropriate  anything,   I  will 
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pay  the  expenses  of  the  experimeDt  out  of  my  own  pocket."  He 
appointed  Margaret  Watt  matron  of  the  Central  station,  comer 
of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets. 

Mrs.  Barney. — I  am  glad  you  have  done  such  splendid  work 
in  your  State.  I  have  been  so  glad  it  has  been  considered  all 
over  this  country  there  is  some  one  woman  fit  for  this  work. 
While  Mrs.  Nicholson  was  speaking,  an  instance  came  to  my 
mind  of  one  woman  who  had  been  arrested  forty-five  times.  I 
had  kept  count  but  I  said  I  never  would  again.  I  would  not 
let  go  of  any  one  in  my  heart,  but  I  would  never  keep  an  ao- 
oount.  It  took  me  five  weeks  to  help  me  forget  asking  her  how 
many  times.  I  have  no  way  of  telling  you.  I  took  her  back 
a  great  many  times,  hardly  realizing  this  dreadful  task — ^this 
memory  of  the  past.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  times  she  may  be  forgiven  by  Him  who  will 
blot  out  transgressions  from  the  book  of  His  remembrance.  For 
seven  years  I  did  not  hear  from  her.  One  day  it  was  announced  : 
"  a  lady  wants  to  see  you.''  So  she  came  in.  I  looked  at  her. 
She  said  :  "  You  do  not  know  me.''  I  said :  "  I  do  not  think  I 
do."  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you."  This 
brought  me  to  my  feet  and  I  saw  at  once  it  was  the  woman  I 
have  been  telling  you  about.  Then  she  told  me  everything  she 
could  think  of.  She  said  some  days  she  tried  her  very  best  to 
reform.  One  night  she  got  up  and  laid  down  on  the  floor  and 
spread  out  the  Bible  and  read  Grod's  texts  and  promises,  but 
could  not  pray  or  move.  And  looking  up  in  my  face  I  saw 
her's  was  radiant  with  delight.  "  He  not  only  took  away  my  sin, 
but  made  me  forget  from  that  day  to  this."  I  thought  what 
sympathy  there  is  in  those  who  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  so 
that  their  faces  change  as  much  as  their  hearts.  I  am  made  glad 
by  the  part  I  have  been  enabled  to  take  in  this  work. 

I  will  ask  one  question  for  information  whether  it  has  been 
contrived,  in  any  organized  way,  to  secure  restitution  for  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  commission  of  crime? 

The  Chairman. — I  know  of  no  instance  where  restitution  for 
wrong  committed  has  been  tried.  I  know  instances  where  pris- 
oners have  said  "  when  I  get  out  I  will  render  restitution,"  but 
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know  of  no  opportunity  being  given  for  doing  it  within  the 
prison  or  during  incaroeration. 

Mrs.  Barney. — I  hope  that  point  will  go  out  from  this  Con- 
vention,  this  question  of  restitution.  I  believe  the  men  them- 
selves would  be  glad  to  do  it,  yes  the  men  themselves.  I  be- 
lieve this  meeting  will  have  an  extended  influence.  I  believe 
there  will  go  out  from  it  an  influence  that  will  girdle  the  globe. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr.  BouGHTON. — A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  advan- 
tages of  woman  to  women^  There  was  one  thought  that  oocurred 
to  me  when  the  subject  was  referred  to,  that  it  was  not  women 
altogether  that  are  to  be  benefitted  by  women  matrons  in  police 
stations,  but  it  is  better  for  the  policemen.  Where  women  have 
to  go  women  should  go.  We  want  them  to  feel  that  they  have 
mothers  and  sisters.  We  want  better  policemen.  We  want 
them  to  feel  that  if  we  cannot  get  good  men  we  will  have  women 
policemen. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  sometimes  to  visit  the  station-houses 
and  places  of  that  kind.  I  assure  you  matrons  are  wanted — not 
one,  but  two  or  three.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  dollars  and  c^its, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  preventing  crime.  Many  an  unfortunate 
woman  and  unfortunate  child  has  gone  to  a  police  station  and 
come  away  for  the  first  time  a  criminal — come  away  lost  to  self- 
respect.  We  do  want  that  correction  to  be  made,  that  this 
arrangement  is  for  the  benefit  of  women  only.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  women,  not  only,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  police- 
men, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  larger  part  of  our  private  citizens 
— the  fathers  and  mothers  at  home,'  and  for  somebody  who 
should  be  at  home  often  when  not  there. 

On  motion  of  John  J.  "Lytic,  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  Chairman. — Gov.  Beaver  to-day  addressed  the  inmates 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  before  he  had 
left  the  Institution  they  had  composed,  set  up  in  type  and 
printed  themselves,  '^  A  Greeting  to  ins  Excellency,  General 
James  A.  Beaver,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania."  The  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  rather  for  Mutes,  as  I  prefer  to  oa}! 
them,  show  what  they  have  done  in  a  few  minutes  of  time.   .1^:^ 
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us  feel  encouraged  in  our  prison  work,  for  if  the  mute  can  be 
thus  instructed,  may  we  not  in  our  way  change  the  hearts  of 
men? 

GREETING. 

To  Hi8  Excellency,  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Beaver,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Snt :  It  ifl  with  pleasure  that  we  welcome  you,  the  Governor  of  our 
great  Commonwealth,  to  our  Institution  to-day.  We  have  frequently 
read  of  your  bravery  and  patriotism,  which  have  been  so  fiilly  proven 
on  many  occasions ;  and  your  statesmanship,  we  feel  sure,  will  be 
proven  by  the  excellence  of  your  administration,  so  auspiciously 
begun  at  Harrisburg. 

Your  visit  to  us  to-day  is  an  evidence  of  the  interest  you  take  in 
our  Sti^  charities,  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  over  whose 
interests  you  have  been  called  upon  to  preside. 

Your  predecessors  have  also  been  wise  and  good  men,  and  have 
manifested  by  their  deeds  an  interest  in  our  welfare,  but  we  have  not 
been  favored  by  a  visit  from  any  of  our  chief  magistrates  for  many 
years.  • 

We  trust  you  will  be  pleased  with  your  visit,  and  will  find  so  much 
to  interest  you  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  you  in 
our  midst  before  the  expiration  of  your  term  of  office. 

Permit  us  to  assure  you,  in  behalf  of  the  pupils,  teachers  and 
officers,  that  you  have  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  the  exercises  for  the  closing 
session  in  the  evening,  and  extended  an  invitation  to  those  pres- 
ent who  had  not  already  done  so  to  become  members  of  the 
Prison  Society.  He  then  said:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  the  Rev.  James  Saul. 

Rev.  James  Saul,  D.  D. — I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
a  speech.  I  am  very  feeble.  I  have  known  of  this  Society 
forty  years,  when  it  commenced  its  publications  to  extend  its 
usefulness.  It  was  made  known  to  me  by  James  J.  Barclay, 
its  former  President,  the  great  philanthropist.  This  Society 
advocated  separate  confinement,  and  the  institutions  of  Pennsyl* 
vania  are  most  of  them  erected  on  that  plan.  Separate  confine- 
ment is  not  solitary  confiinement,  as  some  persons  suppose  to  be 
the  QBm»    What  was  said  by  a  gentleman  reminded  me  of  what 
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occurred  in  my  own  life.  I  was  Commissioner  of  an  institution 
in  Louisiana  for  ten  years.  One  day  it  was  reported  to  a  man 
whom  I  knew  that  his  son  would  be  brought  before  the  Be- 
oorder  next  Monday.  The  case  was  continued.  The  man,  his 
wife  and  sister  of  the  boy  were  all  reputable  people.  When  the 
case  came  before  the  Recorder  the  employer  of  the  boy  (who 
had  been  robbed)  was  very  bitter,  and  wished  the  boy  sent  to 
the  common  jail,  where  the  prisoners  were  as  bad  as  they  could 
well  be  in  prison.  I  took  the  ground  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  the  House  of  Kefuge.  I  was  permitted  to  appear  and  made 
my  point.  I  sent  for  his  father  and  told  him  :  "  If  you  will 
take  your  boy  out  of  this  State — ^take  him  to  another  State — I 
will  have  him  released  from  the  House  of  Refuge."  That  was 
done,  and  the  whole  ,  family,  after  a  little  while,  removed  from 
the  State.  I  knew  where  they  went  to.  I  found  myself  in  the 
same  State  with  that  fitmily  after  the  boy,  that  was,  had  grown 
to  be  a  man  of  family  and  an  honest  and  good  citizen.  I  asked 
a  clergyman  what  he  thought  of  that  young  man,  and  he  said : 
''  If  you  want  me  to  name  the  best  one  in  my  congregation,  I 
should  name  him."  I  took  the  view  that  we  should  aim  more 
at  reformation  than  punishment.     (Applause.) 

Forty  years  ago  my  opinion  of  this  institution  commenced. 
It  has  never  failed  in  one  jot  or  title.  I  desire  it  should  be  bet-* 
ter  known  and  more  patronized.  When  I  saw  arrangements 
made  (for  this  winter  I  have  been  unable  to  attend  a  public 
meeting  as  I  am  at  this)  I  concluded  to  attend  this  afternoon 
session,  for  I  feel  sure  if  it  could  be  better  known  it  would  be 
more  useful. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  I  am  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association.  I  used  to  be  in  New  York  a  great  deal 
more  than  now.  I  had  a  desk  in  an  office  in  the  city  and  in  that 
office  I  used  to  see  every  afternoon  young  men  coming  in.  I 
said  to  myself,  "Are  these  discharged  prisoners?"  Yes, they 
were.  They  came  asking  the  prison  agent  to  find  them  employ- 
ment. Every  day  I  was  there  numbers  came  for  that  purpoee. 
They  were  not  known  to  each  other,  nor  to  the  public.  They 
were  furnished  an  honest  livelihood.     That  State  allows  them 
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what  ours  does  not.  They  are  enabled  to  subsist  a  few  days 
until  they  find  them  honest  employment.     (Applause.) 

Robert  H.  Evans. — ^Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  His  name  there  will  He  be  in  their  midst  and  that  to 
bless  them.  I  believe  this  has  been  especially  the  case  here  this 
afternoon. 

The  audience  was  dismissed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Davis  who  pro- 
nounced the  benediction. 

THIRD  DAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

The  President^C  ALEB  J.  Milne,  took  the  chair  at  eight  o'clock. 

Singing  by  the  Choir ;  "  Ring  the  Bells  of  Heaven." 

The  President. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Bull  will  conduct  the 
religious  exercises. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Bull,  opening  with  the  Lord's  prayer  and 
appropriate  selections  from  the  prayer-book,  closed  the  religious 
exercises  by  a  thanksgiving  for  the  liberation  of  prisoners  from 
the  chains  of  sin ;  for  the  raising  up  of  friends  of  the  prisoner  one 
hundred  years  ago  and  (while  acknowledging  our  short-comings,) 
for  what  the  Lord  had  enabled  us  to  do  and  attributing  all  the 
glory  to  him  ;  that  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  another  cen- 
tury, praying  that  the  Society  may  so  prosper  that  it  may  during 
the  coming  years  be  the  means  of  rescuing  many,  and  through 
the  touch  of  love,  of  leading  them  to  live  holier  and  better  lives 
so  that  a\  last  it  may  be  said  to  each  one  of  us,  '^  I  was  in  prison 
and  ye  visited  me.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  May  it  be 
also  said  unto  us,  '^  well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  And  to  Thy  name.  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  we  will  give  all  the  honor  and  all  the  glory, 
Amen. 

The  President  announced  letters  from  ex-President  Hayes, 
president  of  the  National  Prison  Society,  Gov.  J.  B.  Gordon,  of 
Georgia,  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines,  of  Illinois,  ex-Gov.  Bullock,  of  Georgia, 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell,  of  Philadelphia,  ex-Governors  Pol- 
lock, Hartranft  and  Pattison  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  persons 
of  note  and  character  in  the  country.     The  secretary  read  ex- 
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tracts  from  them,  including  an  important  communication  from 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  which  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report 

The  President. — It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  announce  ex- 
Qovemor  Hoyt.  1  am  sure  you  will  greet  the  ex-Governor 
cordially,  and  listen  to  his  remarks  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Ex-Governor  Hoyt,  on  rising,  was  greeted  with  applause. 
He  said :  Mr.  Presidenty  LcuKes  and  OenUemen. — ^I  regret  the 
disproportion  of  the  size  of  this  audience  to  the  importance  of 
this  subject.  There  are  many  in  this  State  interested  in  this 
subject  who  are  unable  to  be  present  I  am  not  very  good  at 
figures,  but  I  should  think  there  is  present  here  about  one  five- 
hundredth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  subject.  Those  who  come  before  this  audience  must  feel, 
or  I  certainly  feel,  more  like  a  student  standing  before  his  pre- 
•ceptors  for  examination  than  one  making  any  new  proposition 
or  introducing  new  plans.  You  have  been  at  this  business  one 
hundred  years,  and  I  believe  we  get  a  few  new  ideas  every  time 
we  go  over  the  history  of  that  period.  I  am  not  going  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the  subject  that  is  on  the  prc^ramme;  but  I  think 
it  is  all  important,  if  you  are  to  get  the  first  correct  notion  of 
your  own,  or  a  wider  circle  of  fellow  dtisens,  or  to  influence 
public  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  you  be  correct  in  your  pre- 
mises. And  when  you  have  public  opinion,  you  can  generally 
find  legislators  who  will  take  up  with  your  opinions.  Of  all 
men  who  suffer  from  ignorance,  the  average  l^islator  requires 
enlightenment  on  the  subjects  that  come  before  him.  But  yon 
can  finally  get  a  statute  by  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  that  is  the 
order  of  development  The  people  ought  to  know  how  you 
have  been  compelled  to  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of  your 
objects.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  sociology, 
and  I  believe  you  have  almost  solved  it.  B^inning  with  the 
earliest  schemes  of  punishmept  in  the  race  to  whidi  we  belong, 
we  have  collected  and  eliminated  by  experience  but  little,  and 
have  often  misdirected  our  energies  and  made  fearful  blunders. 
But  we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  many  blunders  and  find  new 
purposes  in  administration.  It  is  not  more  than  about  one 
hundred  years  since  the  first  act  ever  passed  by  a  British  Par- 
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liament  on  this  subject.  Then  it  was  not  supposed  that  a 
prisoner  had  anything  to  give  the  human  family.  This  act  of 
parliament  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Blackstone.  In  its 
preamble  it  stated  that  by  a  proper  system  of  confinement,  by 
a  system  of  r^ular  and  serviceable  labor,  by  solitary  confine- 
ment during  the  hours  of  labor,  by  medical  instruction  and 
medical  attendance,  some  hope  might  be  expected  from  the 
prisoner.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  new  idea  from 
that  time  to  this,  but  it  has  come  to  be  common  in  our  day  to 
administer  the  law  on  that  basis.  I  believe  the  condition  of  the 
prisons  in  this  city  to-day,  through  the  efforts  of  your  society 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  Judge  Black- 
stone's  act  of  parliament.  I  would  make  the  assertion.  It  is 
so  simple  a  thing  to  keep  a  man  in  separate  confinement  during 
the  hours  of  labor.  It  was  so  simple  while  the  impulses  of  this 
community  saved  the  Market-street  prison  from  the  excesses 
that  existed  there,  and  pushed  this  system  to  an  absolutely  prac- 
tical conclusion.  It  is  replaced  by  the  more  liberal  and  more 
effective  system  we  have  seen  adopted  in  the  most  reputable 
prison  in  America  under  its  previous  administration.  So  when 
the  agent  of  the  British  Parliament  came  here  to  see  how  the 
British  system  worked,  he  reported  to  that  body  that  the  Qua- 
kers in  this  city,  to  avoid  injustice  and  outrage,  had  invented 
the  most  perfect  system  of  punishment  the  British  Parliament 
had  devised. 

You  have  all  had  to  struggle  with  criminals,  and— kdies  and 
gentlemen — I  suspect  we  always  shall  have.  We  shall  never  get 
men  in  prison  any  better  than  we  are  who  are  out  I  do  not 
believe  any  system  of  reform  ought  to  be  spiritualized.  We  need 
sense,  and  not  to  make  a  prisoner  a  mere  sentimental  enthusiast. 
We  have  ag^reed  to  dispense  with  capital  punishment  in  most 
cases.  Only  sixty  years  ago  over  one  hundred  offences  were 
punished  with  death.  We  are  abolishing  all  forms  of  merely 
bodily  suffering.  We  have,  I  think,  within  twenty  years  reached 
the  idea  that  a  prisoner  has  some  rights  which  he  has  not  for- 
feited. He  has  some  rights  which  he  is  to  be  allowed  by  admin* 
istration  and  by  law,  to  daim  in  the  society  by  which  he  is 
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retained.  Any  administration  which  disables  him,  morally  or 
physically,  from  claiming  such  rights,  is  a  moral  wrong.  Unfor- 
tonately  the  whole  subject  is  undefined ;  but  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  idea  is  clearly  oonceivedy  that  the  prisoner  has 
not  forfeited  all  his  rights.  That  he  may  return  to  society  in 
good  condition  while  society  had  incarcerated  him.  At  the  be- 
hests of  slavery,  several  centuries  ago,  they  could  not  stop  to  re- 
form people.  They  had  to  slaughter  them  or  turn  them  into  the 
condition  of  slaves ;  now,  all  these  990,800  people  in  this  city,  all 
resident  people,  have  an  interest  to  have  these  prisoners,  when 
returned  to  society,  returned,  not  disabled  by  your  treatment,  but 
made  better  and  not  worse,  so  that  they  are  willing  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  laws  of  society.  If  a  man  will  not  submit  to 
the  laws  of  society,  there  is  no  denying  the  right  to  incarcerate 
him  forever.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  society  taking  posses- 
sion of  a  man  who  will  not  conform  to  the  laws  of  society.  In 
past  experience  we  know  the  past  demonstrates  that  when  these 
convicts  are  turned  loose,  we  cannot  trust  them ;  we  are  not  rec- 
onciled to  their  presence ;  we  do  not  believe  that  they  can  be 
trusted  in  our  midst.  But  progress  is  being  made.  I  see  a  gen- 
tleman in  this  Society  who  knows  ten  thousand  times  more  on 
this  subject  than  I  do.  He  knows  how  &t  a  man  can  be  returned 
to  society  a  discharged  man. 

We  have  taken  a  different  view  of  what  we  call  punishment. 
Punishment  does  not  consist  in  incarceration.  Incarceration  by 
force  is  no  reformatory  process.  The  only  human  being  to  whom 
these  reformatory  measures  are  of  use  is  the  man  who  knows  that 
the  punishment  does  not  consist  in  incarceration,  but  in  the  loss 
of  confidence  of  his  fellow  man.  This  discovery  has  worked  a 
revolution.  The  loss  of  confidence  bears  on  his  own  conscience 
and  he  knows  that  if  he  cannot  be  trusted  he  never  ought  to  be 
at  large.  This  is  my  idea  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  ;  a  man 
is  the  property  of  the  State  so  long  as  he  cannot  be  trusted  in 
society.  I  recall  a  sentence  of  fifteen  years ;  I  learned  of  it  from 
a  warden  in  the  Penitentiary.  There  was  no  punishnient  that 
could  be  conceived  of  that  could  subjugate  that  man's  will.  He 
stayed  there  three  or  four  years.     He  was  thought  then  a  decent 
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citizen  of  the  prison.  He  was  discharged,  but  no  human  being,  I 
believe,  or  his  experience  there,  will  prevent  him  from  commit- 
ing  another  crime.  He  was  only  frightened  by  the  power  of  so- 
ciety oyer  his  body.  In  the  case  of  this  same  man,  the  punishment 
was  in  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  friends,  neighbors  and  rela- 
tives, as  all  the  punishment  they  can  inflict,  fifteen  years  impris- 
onment, makes  no  very  great  impression.  How  shall  we  set  up 
a  tribunal  that  can  discriminate  in  a  case  like  this  ?  Shall  the 
discretion  be  given  to  the  same  tribunal  that  puts  a  man  in  prison  ? 
Shall  the  judge  that  sentenced,  or  the  jury  that  condemned  him  at 
one  period,  be  the  judge  of  the  man's  moral  nature,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  discharging  him  at  some  other  period  ?  That  is  a  step 
that  is  at  present  rather  theoretical,  and  an  ordinary  business  man 
would  be  likely  to  say  it  cannot  be  done.  Yet,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  second  century  of  the  So- 
ciety's existence  will  have  to  pass  before  they  will  work  out  this 
problem.  That  is — ^the  important  problem  of  an  indeterminate 
period  of  punishment.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  system  of  in- 
determinate sentence  will  be  tried,  as  the  prison  at  Huntingdon 
now  going  up,  will  be  ready  in  one  year.     (Cheers.) 

The  statute  never  should  discharge  a  man.  I  claim  society 
has  a  right  to  hold  a  prisoner  on  condition  of  his  good  behavior. 
He  may  be  reclaimed  and  in  case  of  future  default,  as  in  State's 
prison,  because,  why  should  the  State  ever  be  put  to  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  again  arresting,  trial  and  sentence  of  this  man  who 
has  so  wasted  his  time  ?  That  is  a  practical  step  to  be  solved  by 
this  Society  and  by  this  State.  I  hope  the  statute  will  also  be 
placed  on  the  books  of  other  States. 

I  was  not  here  when  the  doctrine  of  restitution  was  discussed. 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  comprehend  precisely  that  doctrine ;  and 
as  this  is  not  a  debating  society  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  it. 
Eetribution  has  been  abandoned.  The  eflbrt  of  society  to  make 
the  prisoner  give  back,  is  what  i^etribution  means.  I  do  not 
mean  in  a  financial  point  of  view  ;  I  mean  morally.  The  prin- 
ciple of  '*  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  is  some- 
times advanced,  and  it  may  be  that  Grod  equalizes  things  in  the 
two  states  of  existence,  but  there  is  no  human  tribunal  that  can 
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compel  an  equivalent  for  injaries  done  to  society  bj  its  crimi*- 
nals.  I  do  not  call  the  State  society  as  suchy  as  in  jarisdiction 
with  a  prisoner  for  that  purpose.  I  suppose  that  the  law  is  for 
the  protection  of  society  against  the  efforts  of  individuals  to 
execute  the  practice  of  private  vengeance.  I  suppose  this 
is  what  we  all  agree  upon.  I  may  be  wrong.  Perhaps  the 
principle  of  restitution  has  reference  only  to  financial  details. 
I  will  have  to  have  further  light  on  the  subject.  If  it  is- 
only  a  moral  question,  I  am  not  hopeful  of  society  eliminating 
the  debt. 

Now,  by  seeing  what  we  came  from  on  this  question,  and 
from  what  has  been  demonstrated  by  lawyers  and  publishers,, 
approved  by  philanthropists,  there  is  only  one  thing  outstanding 
against  it,  and  that  is  the  infamous  conceit  and  dogmatic  pig- 
headedness  of  superintendents.  Some  of  these  jail  and  prison 
inspectors  are  still  suffered  to  exist.  And  there  is  the  tax-payer.. 
He  is  quite  a  drag  on  this  subject.  He  cannot  conceive  of  re- 
form.    You  cannot  get  the  tax-payer  to  assist. 

An  effort  will  shortly  be  made  to  place  before  you  what  I 
consider  a  digest  of  the  next  immediate  step  to  be  thought  of» 
Between  the  Prison  Society,  the  modem  magazine  and  the 
splendid  efforts  of  individuals  in  personal  contributions  and 
financial  contributions,  you  have  got  a  large,  intelligent  public- 
sentiment  in  many  States.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  especially 
congratulate  you  on  what  I  know  is  done,  and  I  know  that  the 
citizens  of  this  State  will  take  their  cue  from  your  deliberations 
that  have  occurred  here  at  thi&  oentennial  celebration  of  this 
Society.     (Applause.) 

The  President. — We  have  with  us  this  evening  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  in  his  official* capa- 
city here  to  represent  the  public  institutions  of  the  State,  Philip 
C.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Garrett  was  received  with  applause.  He  said  the^ 
condition  of  our  county  jails  and  their  present  position  in  regard 
to  the  people  of  the  State,  is  a  subject  that  deserves  a  most 
exhaustive  and  careful  treatment,  and  I  must  express  my  regret 
that  the  very  short  notice  which  I  have  had  and  other 
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ments  prevented  my  doing  anything  but  write  a  very  crude 
aeries  of  remarks  on  this  most  important  subject. 

Congratulations  on  the  ground  of  old  age  always  seemed  to  me 
of  somewhat  questionable  appropriateness.  The  mere  pride  of 
grey  hairs  might  apply  to  a  Bluebeard^  and  too  often  is  the  near 
precur^r  of  senility  and  decay,  the  pride  that  "  goeth  before  dc^ 
struction.'^  I  hope  this  is  true  of  the  old  institution  called  the 
jail,  which,  under  the  ancient  spelling  of  g-a-o-1,  defying  all  the 
rules  of  orthography,  is  associated  with  the  era  of  long  s's,  and  the 
unconventional  times  of  good  and  learned  Queen  Bess.  It  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,,  that  the  county  jail  has 
attained  to  that  period  of  proud  longevity  which  ^'  goes  before 
its  fall." 

For  the  prison  society,  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  for  a  renewal 
of  perpetual  youth,  and  constant  accretion  of  the  wisdom  which 
comes  from  experience,  while  it  forever  retains  its  juvenile  vigor 
and  activity.  Because  of  the  many  problems  in  prison  reform 
that  agitate  the  awakening  public  conscience,  I  r^ard  two  as  of 
paramount  importance:  the  one,  increasing  and  effectual  efforts; 
to  provide  every  discharged  prisoner  with  honest  employment,, 
which  will  save  him  from  the  temptation  to  commit  crime — and 
to  this  the  Prison  Society  should  bend  all  its  energies,  till  it  makes 
it  a  final  success ;  the  other,  the  extirpation  of  the  county  jail^ 
except  as  a  place  of  temporary  detention  for  those  awaiting  trial, 
and  for  witnesses,  the  latter  with  reasonable  liberty  and  comfort. 
It  is  a  &ct  which  few  people  realize,  that  in  this  last  quarter  of 
the  efiidgent  19th  century,  many  of  our  jails  are  little,  if  any, 
better  than  many  of  those  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  which 
the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  thelst  of  November, "  55  *' — i.  e.  1 755 — 
was  the  blessed  means  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  John  How- 
ard. It  is  a  fact,  burning  with  shame  that  should  bring  a  blush 
to  the  cheek  of  every  Pennsylvanian,  that  there  are  women  pris- 
oners to-day  in  this  Keystone  State  of  the  great,  enlightened 
American  Republic,  who  are  no  better  protected  within  our 
prison  walls,  than  the  women  among  whom  Elizabeth  Fry  la^ 
bored  in  Newgate  in  1814.  There  is  room  for  both  Howarda 
and  Frys  yet,  before  Christianity  and  civilization  triumph  over 
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medsevalism  and  barbarism.  Few  people  know  these  things, 
because  very  few,  in  the  interior  eounties,  bother  their  heads  over 
those  whom  Christ  describes  as  '^  these  my  brethren/'  '^  sick  and 
in  prison  "  personating  Him ;  and  ^^  ye  have  visited  me  not" 
But  visit  40  out  of  the  67  jails  in  our  commonwealth,  and  you 
will  find  it  true,  in  varying  degrees,  of  them  all,  that  the  blaze  of 
the  19th  century  has  not  flooded  their  cells,  nor  even  trickled  into 
them ;  that  old  are  congr^ated  with  young,  men  with  women, 
the  novice  in  crime  with  the  case-hardened  habitue  of  prison,  the 
accidental  criminal  with  the  professional,  the  unaccountable  im- 
becile or  lunatic  with  the  cunning  volunteer  in  the  crime-class, 
the  witness  with  the  accused,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  And 
these  abuses  have  gone  on  so  long,  in  spite  of  criticism  and  pro- 
test, in  the  &ce  of  discussion  and  illumination,  that  one  cannot 
but  look  with  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  upon  all  propositions  hav- 
ing for  their  end  the  retention  of  the  jail  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment, and  hopefully  to  the  coming  revolution  that  shall  substi- 
tute a  new  system.  Taking  the  lowest  view  of  the  objects  of  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  that  of  society's  vengeance  upon  the  guilty 
man,  even  this  does  not  call  for  making  the  prison  a  school  for 
crime,  where  the  innocent  shall  be  trained  in  the  art  of  breaking 
law.  This  is  what  our  jails  are  now,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are 
likely  always  to  remain,  until  convicts  are  excluded  by  law  from 
their  cells,  and  those  awaiting  trial  are  sacredly  kept  apart,  one 
from  another. 

There  are  two  tendencies  warring  with  each  other,  like  the 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  in  nature,  for  supremacy  in  the 
management  of  both  charitable  and  correctional  institutions. 
These  are — ^the  tendency  to  concentration  into  a  few  State  institu- 
tions, and  the  tendency  to  scatter  into  numerous  smaller  ones 
throughout  the  State,  under  local  supervision.  If  the  result  of 
the  conflict  is  as  happy  as  that  between  the  natural  forces,  and 
eventuates  in  as  smooth  a  movement  as  that  of  the  celestial 
spheres,  it  will  be  well.  There  is  much  said  in  favor  of  each 
plan  and  there  is  merit  in  each.  But  the  great  difficulty  with 
small  local  institutions  is  one  that  appears  insurmountable.  It 
appears  so,  not  theoretically,  but  from  experience.    County  jails, 
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for  example,  one  would  suppose,  with  all  the  penal  discussion, 
all  the  sharp  criticisms  and  inspection  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  would  have  been  totally  reformed  a  century  ago.  But 
instead  of  that,  they  are  almost  as  dark  and  totally  depraved  as 
when  John  Howard  first  turned  on  the  light.  The  fact  is,  there 
is  not  the  same  interest,  unfortunately,  in  small  things  as 
there  is  in  large.  There  is  also  not  as  much  familiarity 
with  charitable  questions  in  counties — ^where  the  only  two  insti- 
tutions are  the  almshouse  and  the  jail,  and  neither  of  them  are 
visited  by  the  more  intelligent  citizens — as  there  is  in  populous 
centres,  where  there  are  from  fifty  to  three  or  four  hundred  dif- 
ferent charities.  Besides  this,  the  office  of  sheriff  or  steward  in 
the  rural  counties  is  the  one  central  object  around  which  the  jail 
or  almshouse  revolves.  The  association  with  this  office  is  sure 
to  be  political ;  and  penology  and  philanthropy  are  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  citizens  who  elect^  and  officers  who  are  elected,  alike. 
Such  philanthropy  or  penology  as  is  going,  reaches  the  lai^ger 
Penitentiary  and  Reformatory,  but  does  not  visit  the  county 
lock-up  or  jail,  nestled  away  among  the  blue  hills.  The  sheriff 
is  paid  from  25  to  50  cents  a  day  to  care  for  his  prisoners,  and  his 
concern  is  chiefly  to  save  what  he  can  out  of  this  pittance.  What 
knows  or  recks  he  of  systems  of  industry,  of  nutrition  and 
hygienic  development,  of  the  scientific  contest  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual forces  with  crime  ?  Ten  chances  to  one,  he  thinks  these 
all  bosh,  and  their  advocates  a  lot  of  sentimental  dreamers.  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Wines  speaks  of  "our  abominable  system  of 
county  jails,  which  cannot  be  reformed,  but  need  to  be  over- 
thrown and  abolished.'' 

And  the  late  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher 
authority,  because  no  one,  perhaps,  in  this  country  at  least,  was 
better  informed  on  the  whole  subject,  writes : — "  The  condemnation 
of  the  system  may  be  pronounced  in  a  single  sentence :  it  is  an 
absurd  attempt  to  cure  crime,  the  oflspring  of  idleness,  by  making 
idleness  compulsory ;  and  to  teach  virtue,  the  fruit  of  careful 
and  painstaking  moral  culture,  by  enforced  association  with  those 
who  scoff  at  virtue,  duty  and  religion." 

There  is,  at  this  present  time,  no  well-defined  province  of  the 
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county  jail^  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  varying  in  the  different  States. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  general  usage  as  to  con victs,  I  addressed  to 
the  Grovernor  of  each  State  in  the  Union^  last  year,  an  inquiry 
whether  convicts  were  kept  in  the  jails  of  his  State,  or  wjiether 
the  latter  were  used  only  for  the  detention  of  persons  awaiting 
trial.     To  this  query,  38  replies  were  received,  some  of  them 
very  politely  enlarging  upon  the  subject,  and  imparting  valuable 
information  outside  of  the  simple  question  put.     It  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  progress  of  jail  reform,  that  only  in  four 
States  was  the  use  of  the  jails  reported  to  be  limited  to  those 
awaiting  trial.     And  this  amounted  to  very  little ;  for  two  of 
the  four  States  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  purpose  of  modem 
prison  reform,  and  the  others  were'two  of  the  smallest  New  Eng- 
land States.     Rhode  Island  reported  that  her  jails  were  '^  prac- 
tically," Mississippi  "  solely,"  Alabahia  "  practically"  and  Ver- 
mont '^  simply "  for  persons  awaiting  trial,  and  in  the  case  of 
Vermont  "  witnesses."     Even  in  one  of  these — Alabama — ^the 
exception  is  made  that  '^  for  a  few  misdemeanors  "  convicts  may 
He  sentenced  to  the  county  jails,  and  in  Rhode  Island,  an  excep- 
tion is  made  of  Providence  county.    So  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  this  great  reform  has  yet  been  begun,  long  as  it  has 
been  under  discussion,  for  the  population  of  Vermont  is  only 
about  three-fifbhs  of  one  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
Any  State  in  which  the  convict  lease  system  prevails  may  safely 
be  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  prison  reform.     This  will  apply,  I 
presume,  to  Louisiana.     Gov.  McEnery  writes : — "  Our  parish 
jails  are  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  detention  of  prisoners 
awaiting  trial,  and  for  the  confinement  of  those  who  have  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  vdthovi  hard  labor.     Persons  afflicted 
with  insanity  to  that  extent  that  they  are  dangerous  to  the  oom- 
^  munity  are  temporarily  confined  in  them  until  they  can  be  re- 
moved to  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Jackson."     The  inference  is  that 
those  sentenced  to  hard  labor  are  farmed  out  to  railroad  com- 
panies or  contractors  under  the  infamous  convict  lease  system. 
So  in  Arkansas,  ^^  All  persons  in  custody  for  greater  offences  than 
misdemeanors  are  kept  in   the  county  jails  till  tried.     Thoae 
charged  with  any  petty  offences  may  be  hired  out  in  pursuance 
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of  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  State^"  These  statutes 
provide  that  convicts  may  be  hired  out  either  on  public  works, 
or  to  individuals,  a  system,  the  horrors  of  which  have  been  so 
vividly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Cable,  that  I  need  not  dwell  on 
them.  Grovemor  Stock  ley  of  Delaware,  writes,  that  "convicts 
are  kept  in  the  county  jails  in  this  State "  where  "  we  have 
no  State  institution.'^  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only 
State  where  the  pillory  and  whipping-post  continue  in  use, 
and  where  their  use  is  still  defended  by  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  The  report  for  Maryland  is  more  encouraging  than 
most.  "  In  this  State,"  writes  Secretary  of  State  Le  Compte, 
'^ convicts  are  confined  in  the  Penitentiary;  for  misdemean- 
ors or  lighter  crime,  in  House  of  Correction;  but  sometimes, 
when  sentence  is  for  a  short  time,  in  the  county  jails;  the 
jails,  however,  are  generally  used  for  detention  of  prisoners 
before  trial  and  for  witnesses.''  The  Grovemor  of  Florida, 
after  informing  that  their  county  jails  are  used  "  for  the  de- 
tention of  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  for  the  confinement  of 
prisoners  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  or  for  failure  to  pay  fines, 
etc.,"  and  for  "  persons  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,"  adds : 
"  Our  State  convicts  are  now  leased,  and  the  parties  who  have 
leased  them  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  naval  stores, 
such  as  turpentine,  rosin,  etc."  The  usage  appears  to  be  similar 
in  North  Carolina,  where,  the  Grovemor  states,  "murder,  arson, 
rape  and  burglary  are  all  capital  crimes,  and  persons  charged 
with  either  are  not  bailable  by  the  law  of  the  State,  and  are 
committed  to  jail  to  await  their  trial."  In  South  Carolina,  the 
use  of  the  jail  in  each  particular  case  is  optional  with  the  Court, 
Section  2615,  of  the  Greneral  Statutes  of  that  State,  providing 
that  "  in  any  case  in  which  imprisonment  is  provided  as  the 
punishment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  any  crime,  such  imprison- 
ment shall  be  within  the  Penitentiary,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  or  in  the  County  Jail,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Circuit  Judge  pronouncing  the  sentence." 
Ex-Governor  Porter,  of  Indiana,  whose  term  had  expired  when 
he  received  the  inquiry,  very  courteously  and  fully  responded  : 
"The    Indiana   statute  declares  that  *all   crimes   and   public 
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offences  which  may  be  punished  with  death  or  imprisonment  m 
the  State  Prison  shall  be  denominated  felonies ;  and  all  other 
offenses  against  the  criminal  law  shall  be  denominated  misde- 
meanors/ Where  a  prisoner  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
a  misdemeanor,  the  confinement  is  in  a  jail.  In  prosecutions 
for  certain  felonies,  an  option  is  given  to  punish  by  confinement 
in  the  State  Prison  or  in  a  county  jail." 

The  reply  from  Kentucky  states  that  all  county  jails  are  used 
not  only  as  places  of  detention  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  but 
also  as  *'  places  of  punishment  for  offences  against  municipal, 
county  or  State  law." 

Several  of  the  reports  throw  some  light  on  the  length  of  s^« 
tences  to  the  county  jails.  Nevada,  for  instance,  says :  ''  six 
months  is  generally  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail ;  although  in  some  rare  instances  the  sentence  may  be 
500  dollars  fine,  or,  in  default  thereof,  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  250  days  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  day."  In  New 
York  State, ''  a  person  cannot  be  detained  in  a  county  jail  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  year "  unless  in  a  few  cases  specified  by 
statute.  And  here  comes  a  ray  of  light.  "  Of  late  years  nearly 
all  of  the  persons  who  were  formerly  sentenced  to  county  jails  are 
now  imprisoned  in  the  various  county  penitentiaries  in  the  State 
by  virtue  of  contracts  made  by  the  counties  with  the  penitentiary 
authorities.  There  are  only  six  of  these  penitentiaries,  and  they 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  the  same  grade  as  State  prisons, 
and  are  located  respectively  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester  ^nd  Buffalo." 

Dr.  Byers,  of  Ohio,  the  well-known  and  efficient  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  that  State,  after  informing  that 
their  jail  population  consists  of ''  misdemeanants,  persons  con- 
victed of  minor  offenses,  suspects  detained  for  trial,  witnesses  and 
the  temporarily  insane,"  says  :  "  Persons  convicted  of  felonies, 
sentenced  for  less  than  one  year,  must  go  either  to  the  county 
jail,  or  one  of  our  two  municipal  workhouses.  Generally,  all 
persons  convicted  of  felonies  are  sentenced  to  our  State  Peniten- 
tiary, never  for  less  than  one  year."  In  some  statistics  which 
follow,  valuable  to  the  student  of  penology,  the  Doctor  states^ 
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among  other  things^  that  the  *^  number  sentenced  to  jail 
in  1885  was  1727/'  and  the  average  "  length  of  sen- 
tence 25  days.''  From  Minnesota  we  learn  that  2037  pris- 
oners served  sentences  in  county  jails  in  1885^  but  Mr.  Hart 
says :  "  We"  (i.  e.,  I  suppose  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions,) ^'  are  asking  for  legislation  providing  for  the  committal  of 
petty  convicts  to  district  workhouses ;  the  county  jails  to  be  used 
simply  as  houses  of  detention" — another  ray  of  the  blessed  light 
of  heaven.  "  St  Paul  has  a  city  workhouse  which  takes  nearly 
all  such  prisoners  in  Ramsey  county.  Minneapolis  has  just 
opened  a  city  workhouse  which  will  hereafter  take  the  minor 
convicts  of  Hennepin  county." 

An  interesting  letter  comes  from  Mr.  R.  T.  Devlin,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Prison  Directors  of  California,  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  quote  at  length,  if  time  permitted.  He  writes  :  '^  In 
this  State  a  felony  is  a  crime  which  is  punishable  with  death 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison.  Every  other  crime  is 
a  misdemeanor.  Persons  convicted  of  misdemeanor  are  either 
fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail."  They  may  be  so  im- 
prisoned not  exceeding  six  months,  and  fined  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  both.  The  county  jails  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  sheriffs.  The  law  provides  that  "  persons  commit- 
ted on  criminal  process  and  detained  for  trial,  persons  convicted 
and  under  sentence,  and  persons  committed  upon  civil  process, 
must  not  be  kept  or  put  in  the  same  room,  nor  shall  male  and 
female  prisoners  (except  husband  and  wife),  be  kept  or  put  in 
the  same  room.  But  all  these  classes  of  prisoners  above  men- 
tioned, though  confined  in  different  rooms,  are  confined  in  the 
same  structure.  In  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  all,  the  court-house  and  jail  are  one  building,  the  lower 
part  or  basement  being  used  for  a  jail."  Mr.  Devlin  says  fur- 
ther that  the  Penological  Commission  which  is  about  to  report  to 
the  L^islature  will  '*  call  attention  to  the  evils  of  congregating 
these  different  classes  in  one  building." 

In  all  the  enumerated  States,  these  jails  are  used  both  for 
suspects  and  convicts,  and  so  far  as  advised,  there  is  no  distinc- 
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tion  made  in  the  treatment,  either  of  these  two  classes,  or  even 
of  witnesses  detained  to  testify.  Within  one  month,  we  have 
found,  in  one  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  counties  of  this 
State,  a  man  detained  merely  as  a  witness,  in  a  jail  cell,  treated 
the  same  as  the  vilest  criminal,  and  wearing  the  striped  prison 
garb,  with  a  likelihood  that  he  would  be  so  held  for  months. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  we  found  women  unseparatedfix)m 
men.  We  have  encountered  little  boys  associated  vnih  old  of- 
fenders. From  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  I  believe  the  same 
conditions  exist  in  most  States. 

And  so,  ^chatever  variations  occur  in  the  statutes,  and  not- 
withstanding occasional  glimpses  of  a  public  conscience,  and  of 
some  intention  to  enact  reforms,  the  same  monotonous  thread  of 
evil  runs  through  our  present  system  of  county  jails.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  their  reformation  is  impossible,  but  that  at 
the  rate  of  progress  made  in  the  past  century,  it  will  take  a  thou- 
sand years  to  accomplish  what  might  be  done  in  one.  And 
while  improvement  is  theoretically  feasible,  practically  we  are 
warranted  in  despairing  of  it,  short  of  heroic  remedies.  The 
project  of  a  law  is  before  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
viding for  the  government  of  jails  by  Boards  of  Prison  Inspectors 
appointed  by  the  Court  instead  of  elective  officers.  This  and 
other  measures  may  greatly  modify  existing  abuses.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  rebuild,  and  replace  some  of  these  antiquated  dens, 
of  vice  by  rational  structures.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. But  better  than  all  would  be  the  erection  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  State  reform  schools,  reformatories,  workhouses' and 
houses  of  correction,  and  then  the  deluge ;  then,  the  passage  of  a 
law,  that  on  and  after  a  given  date,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  Court  in  this  Commonwealth  to  sentence  a  person  convicted 
of  crime  to  a  common  jail.  From  this  class  I  would  exclude 
such  large  and  well-ordered  prisons,  with  systems  of  labor,  edu- 
cation and  moral  instruction,  as  might  properly  come  under  the 
New  York  classification  of  County  Penitentiaries.  There  are 
probably  a  dozen  of  the  67  county  prisons  in  this  State,  whidi 
might  be  so  classed.  Of  a  large  part  of  the  remainder,  it  may 
be  said,  that  they  are  not  much  better  than  the  British  jails  of  a 
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<5entury  ago.  They  vary  somewhat  in  the  degree  of  filth,  in  the 
naiiseoiis  odors,  m  the  depth  of  darkness ;  they  vary  a  good  deal, 
indeed,  but  most  of  them  would  revolt  a  fine  sense  of  propriety. 
On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  September  last,  in  company  with 
two  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  I  visited 
the  jail  at  Uniontown,  the  thriving  county  seat  of  Faiyette 
County.  It  is  a  rich  county,  in  the  midst  of  the  coke  r^ion, 
and  has  one  of  the  best  almshouses  in  the  State.  The  jail,  which 
is  the  one  in  which  young  Nutt  was  confined,  is  externally  quite 
respectable,  as  is  often  the  case  with  these  institutions ;  but  they 
are  too  frequently  "whited  sepulchres."  It  was  twilight 
when  we  entered  the  Sheriff's  house,  which  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  jail,  and  as  w^  approached  the  massive 
grated  door,  through  the  front  hall,  it  was  crowded  with  rude 
faces  of  the  convicts,  glaring  at  us  through  the  bars.  No  won- 
der !  It  was'  their  only  glimpse  of  the  cheerful  light  of  freedom. 
It  was  necessary  to  pass  a  narrow  vestibule,  perhaps  5  feet  wide, 
whose  iron  door  was  bolted  behind  us,  before  the  heavy  grating 
<x>uld  be  opened.  The  prisoners  continued  to  crowd  the  door, 
until  the  sheriff  ordered  them  to  stand  aside,  and  let  us  enter. 
The  scene  that  met  our  gaze  in  the  dim  light  was  indescribable. 
The  prisoners,  26  men  and  2  women,  were  all  at  liberty  to  asso- 
ciate without  restraint  in  the  open  space  between  the  vestibule 
and  the  cells,  or  in  the  cells,  which  were  wide  open.  The  group 
reminded  us  of  a  gang  of  bandits  in  a  cave.  They  were  playing 
cards  on  low  boxes  placed  on  the  floor,  by  a  meagre  artificial 
light,  whose  beams  did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  gloom.  In  the 
daytime,  we  were  told,  it  was  darker  still,  as  dark  as  a  cavern, 
only  a  few  rays  of  outer  light  straggling  in  through  half  a  dozen 
horizontal  slits,  near  the  lofty  roof.  Most  of  the  interior  was 
taken  up  by  an  enormous  cage  of  massive  iron  bars,  within  which 
were  two  rows  of  four  cells  each,  back  to  back,  surmounted  by  two 
others  approached  by  iron  stairs.  Within  and  without  the  cells, 
the  appearance  was  that  of  general  neglect,  confusion,  and  grimy 
filth.  There  was  a  bath-tub,  intended  for  the  prisoners  to  bathe 
in,  placed  in  the  side  corridor,  directly  in  front  of  the  open  cells 
occupied   by  the  two  women,  and   unconcealed  in   any  way. 
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Whether  it  was  ever  used  for  the  purpose  we  were  uninformed. 
Upon  asking  the  jailer  how  the  women  were  separated  from  the 
men^  he  led  us  to  a  side  door,  and  said,  ^^  We  used  to  have  a 
room  for  the  women  here,  but  when  we  hung  that  man  the  other 
day,  it  had  to  be  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  gallows.'' 
"  Are  the  men  and  women  all  herded  together  now  ?  "  "  Yes^ 
it  ain't  right,  but  that's  all  we  can  do,"  and  opening  the  door  we 
entered  a  small  yard,  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls,  in  one  cor- 
ner of  which  stood  the  ghastly  instrument  of  a  recent  death. 
Two  or  three  convicts  followed  us.  "Did  you  ever  see  it  work?" 
asked  the  jailer.  "No,"  said  we.  "Here,  boys,  set  it  up." 
The  boys  seemed  to^inderstand  the  machine  perfectly,  and  set  to- 
work  with  a  will,  when  the  jailer  touched  a  trigger,  and  down 
crashed  the  trap,  with  a  din  that  must  have  resounded  for 
squares.  A  hasty  inspection  of  the  cells  by  the  light  of  the  dim 
gas  jet  in  front  revealed  the  same  condition  everywhere.  Dirt,, 
disorder  and  darkness  reigned  supreme.  There  was  no  ventila- 
tion, and  of  course,  the  air  was  not  savory.  Most  of  the  men 
were  young.  One  large,  muscular  fellow,  of  fine  physique,  in  a 
low  red  shirt,  sat  on  a  chair  with  a  look  of  sullen  indifference. 
Upon  my  asking  his  age,  he  answered,  with  a  scowl  of  reluctance 
"21."  We  left  the  place  with  almost  a  shudder,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  century  we  lived  in.  It  would  be  easy  to  relate 
numerous  instances  of  jails  not  differing  much  from  this  in  Fay- 
ette, not  only  in  this  State,  but  everywhere. 

But  enough.  The  evidence  is  sweeping,  cumulative,  and 
overwhelming,  and  the  opinion  held  in  every  quarter,  so  far  as  I 
know,  that  no  arraignment  of  philanthropy,  no  searching  testi- 
mony of  Boards  of  Charities,  Commissioners  of  Public  Prisons 
or  Prison  Societies,  no  scorching  verdict  of  indignant  grand  ju- 
ries, nor  any  other  power,  has  availed  to  rectify  the  glaring 
abuses  of  the  county  jail  system.  Why  cannot  an  intelligent 
community  apply  the  remedy?  Must  it  go  on  decade  after 
decade,  and  century  after  century,  even — giving  the  lie  to  all  our 
professions  of  humanity?  I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  is  only 
through  want  of  information ;  that  while  volumes  abound  in 
which  the  truth  has  been  exposed,  and  the  right  remedies  sug- 
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gested^  yet  they  have  not  been  generally  read.  And  I  fed  war- 
ranted in  appealing  to  the  members  of  this  influential  society^ 
and  to  the  general  public  no  less^  in  the  name  of  humanity^  and 
of  the  vaunted  enlightenment  of  ourtime^to  use  every  eflfort,  so  to 
influence  legislation^  as  to  hasten  the  d^y  when  the  jails  of  this 
Commonwealth  shall  no  longer  be  dens  of  iniquity  and  schools 
of  vice,  but  respectable  places  of  detention  for  those  only  who 
are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  innocent  men  and  women.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Music  by  the  choir :  "  Nearer  my  Grod  to  Thee,'^  in  the  sing- 
ing of  which  the  audience  united. 

The  President. — One  of  the  best  maoaged  prisons  that  I 
know  of  is  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  this  city.  The  Warden 
of  that  institution,  Mr.  Michael  J.  Cassidy,  who  will  now  fevor 
us  with  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Cassidy  was  received  with  applause.  He  said,  Mr. 
President,  Ladies  and  GevUlemen: — I  desire  to  ask  your  pardon 
and  indulgence  for  any  punishment  I  may  inflict  upon  you  by 
anything  I  have  to  say.  Prison  officers  are  regarded  by  the 
community  generally  as  inflictors  of  punishment,  and  as  I  belong 
to  that  class,  I  desire  your  forgiveness  in  advance.  (Applause). 
One  hundred  years  ago — ^that  is  beyond  the  time  any  living  man 
has  any  recollection  of — ^there  were  good  men  then,  that  con- 
ceived and  organized  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.  I  sup- 
pose they  knew  not  what  would  crop  out  of  that  organization. 
Much  more  has  been  accomplished  than  the  generality  of  the 
community  has  any  idea  of.  The  labor  has  been  gratuitous  en- 
tirely, to  the  community.  The  welfare  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
State's  pris«)ns  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  their  object.  While 
assiduous  in  the  care  of  the  prisoner,  they  have  also  been  very 
useful  in  insisting  on  good  order  and  discipline,  thus  assisting 
the  officers  of  the  State.  There  are  many  bad  people  who  come 
to  prison  and  many  bad  people  who  do  not.  There  is  much 
truth  and  much  falsehood  in  all  communities — scandals,  incendi- 
aries, lies  of  all  kinds.  These  things  are  not  excluded  from 
prisons  and  when  a  number  of  gentlemen  visit  the  prison, 
going  to  every  prisoner,  everywhere  they  think  proper  to  go. 
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any  abuse  that  may  be  alledged  by  bad  people  who  make  up 
stories  to  tell  in  order  to  create  sympathy  for  themselves,  may 
mislead,  unless  allowance  is  made  for  the  motive  for  telling 
them.  Many  of  these  stories  have  no  foundation  whatever  in 
&ct.  Notwithstanding  this,  these  visits  are  of  more  practical 
use  than  any  other  element  that  we  have  in  connection  with  the 
prison.  One  would  think,  from  some  stories  that  have  been 
told,  that  there  were  no  good  people  in  this  community,  nor  at 
any  time  since  a  hundred  years  ago.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  show  that  a  man  who  comes  out  of  prison  has  not  a  re- 
mote opportunity  of  obtaining  employment  or  a  livelihood ;  that 
he  cannot  be,  in  this  community,  helped ;  but  the  &ct  is  he  is  as- 
sisted by  numbers  of  people  in  this  community  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  do  it.  (Applause).  When  they  fail  they  fail  of  their 
own  motion.  When  they  have  a  trade  those  who  knew  them  in 
prison  will  sometimes  threaten  to  inform  on  them,  if  they  do  not 
share  with  them  part  of  their  earnings.  This  may  be  the  case 
sometimes,  but  I  know  people  with  large  hearts  in  this  city  who 
do  not  hesitate  at  any  time,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to 
give  such  men  employment  until  they  get  employment  elsewhere, 
and  thus  they  get  a  ^ta^ting  point.  There  are  many  of  them ;  so 
to  say  that  such  m6n  never  reform  is  to  say  that  which  is  not 
true.  Some  of  them  do  when  the  opportunity  comes.  They  find 
dishonesty  does  not  pay  and  they  reform  from  motives  of  that 
kind.  They  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  community  and  never  heard 
of  any  more. 

And  so  we  hear  of  an  increase  of  crime.  It  is  not  apparent  to 
practical  men  that  there  is  an  increase  of  crime.  There  is  an  in- 
crease of  offences  against  law,  but  this  is  because  the  statute  de- 
fines more  offences  and  makes  them  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment than  formerly.  The  offences  against  the  revenue  laws  are 
now  punishable  by  fines  and  imprisonment.  These  within 
twenty-five  years  are  new  crimes.  New  acts  of  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  the  post-office ;  the  sending  of  matter  through  the  mails. 
Quite  a  large  amount  of  matter  goes  through  the  mails  that  ren- 
der the  senders  punishable  by  fines  and  imprisonment.  That  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  apparent  increase  of  crime. 
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The  most  important  element  in  the  increase  of  crime  (I  do  not 
wish  to  offend  the  ladies,)  but  mothers  are  principally  the  cause 
of  the  increase  of  crime  among  young  people.  The  mother  has 
the  care  of  the  children,  but  when  the  boys  are  away  from  home 
and  commit  offences  they  are  usually  condoned  by  the  mother. 
She  hides  the  conduct  from  their  father  and  they  go  on  from 
bad  to  worse  until  they  are  at  last  sent  to  the  home  or  house  of 
refuge.  Then  they  are  on  the  high  road  to  the  State's  prison 
and  generally  go  there.  If  there  is  anything  possible  to  be  done 
for  young  people,  it  is  to  prevent  them  from  being  locked  up 
the  first  time.  Once  the  ice  is  broken,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  to  do  anything  in  an  industrious  line  of  business. 
If  you  can  find  them  any  chance  to  learn  a  business,  by  all 
means  do  it.  All  people  cannot  be  professionals.  But  profes- 
sionals, after  they  become  professionals  and  graduates  at  college, 
are  often  failures  and  can  find  nothing  to  do  and  have  nothing 
to  fall  back  on.  Put  the  young  people  to  some  industry,  some 
trade;  then  if  there  is  an  opportunity  to  follow  any  profession 
afterwards,  any  other  business  "  more  genteel,"  as  parents  call  it, 
they  can  do  so,  and  then  the  trade  or  knowledge  of  a  trade  is  no 
burden  to  them  to  carry  and  they  cannot  lose  it.  (Applause). 
They  do  not  have  to  buy  an  extra  trunk  to  carry  it  in. 
(Cheers).  It  is  a  permanent  investment.  You  may  follow  any 
business.'  A  professional  may  lose  everything,  but  if  he  learned 
a  trade  before  he  became  a  professional,  he  cannot  lose  that :  it 
sticks  to  him  all  the  time.  Any  business,  any  calling  is  better 
than  to  pamper  to  education  alone.  The  bootblacks  and  news- 
boys seldom  come  to  a  prison.  We  used  to  put  the  question  to 
each  comer :  "  Did  you  ever  black  boots  or  .sell  newspapers  ?  " 
And  the  result  was  so  insignificant  that  it  was  given  up,  after 
two  or  three  years.  People  who  had  ever  blacked  boots  or  sold 
newspapers  go  into  manufactories  or  printing  offices.  They  are 
not  idlers.  Reform  has  been  talked  of  since  the  b^inning.  I 
do  not  like  tho  word.  But  there  is  no  other  word  that  I  know 
of  that  expresses  what  it  does.  A  reformatory  is  useful  but  it 
would  be  better  to  train  the  boys  to  industrious  habits  from  the 
first. 
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Mr.  F.  B.  Allen,  assistant  rector  of  Plymouth  Church,  Boston, 
delivered  an  address  lately  on  '^  The  Criminals  and  Criminal 
Institutions  of  the  Country."  He  gives  a  very  doleful  ac- 
count of  the  criminal  institutions  of  the  country.  He  claims 
that  in  Massachusetts  they  have  the  best  criminal  institutions  in 
the  country.  I  believe  they  have,  and  they  have  more  use  for 
them.  The  only  kind  of  institution  in  another  State  that  is 
equal  to  them  is  that  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  The  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory is  all  right.  But  it  is  not  new.  It  is  under  an  old  system 
that  has  been  abandoned  in  England.  Fortunately  at  Elmira, 
they  have  the  right  man.  There  is  no  man  who  stands  so  well 
as  the  manager  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  and  success  depends 
upon  his  management.  The  one  institution  superior  to  any 
other  and  the  only  prison  in  the  world  showing  entirely  satis&c- 
tory  results,  he  says,  is  a  prison  in  Belgium.  He  did  not  say 
that  that  prison  is  as  well  known  in  that  country  as  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  is  known  here  as  Cherry  Hill.  Everything  in 
that  institution  in  Belgium  was  taken  from  the  prison  here. 

It  is  the  height  of  presumption  for  anyone  to  question  the 
action  of  a  Court.  But  there  are  many  persons  convicted  in  a 
Court,  and  sentenced  according  to  law,  when  if  there  had  been 
more  time  allowed  the  Court  to  consider  the  subject,  the  sentence 
would  be  different.  A  man  is  arrested  one  day  for  ai\  offense. 
He  had  committed,  apparently,  a  gross  outrage.  He  is  tried, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  sentenced  to  Cherry  Hill.  If 
twenty  days  had  ensued  the  sentence  would  be  very  different  in 
many  cases.  '^Railroading"  cases  is  not  a  satisfactory  proceeding  for 
a  Court.  A  young  man,  a  carpenter,  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  Central  station  for  assault  and  battery  and  also  highway  rob- 
bery. The  next  morning  the  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill  against 
him.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary.  Judge  Ludlow,  when  informed  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  had  him  brought  into  Court  and  reopened  the  case.  Re- 
tried the  man.  Tt  was  found  that  the  man  on  whom  the  assault 
was  committed  had  no  bniises  ;  that  there  was  nothing  the  mat- 
ter at  all,  and,  on  his  evidence,  it  was  shown  that  he  lost  his  money 
in  a  beershop  and  not  on  the  street.     There  was  no  evidence,  ex- 
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•oept  that  he  was  struck  on  his  nose  in  a  beershop,  and  the  judge 
sentenced  the  prisoner  to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

If  there  is  any  possible  way  of  keeping  a  young  person  from 
going  to  prison  at  all,  I  say  keep  him  out.     (Applause.) 

The  President. — We  have  here  a  woman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  I  only  wish  every  one  in  this  audience  could  have 
the  opportunity  of  grasping  her  by  the  hand.  She  is  devoted  to 
the  protection  of  women  and  young  girls  after  they  are  arrested. 
Her  plan  is  to  have  women  appointed  as  matrons  in  police  sta- 
tion-houses. I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mrs.  Barney,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Barney  was  very  cordially  greeted.  She  said — Mr. 
Prmdent,  Ladies  iind  Gentlemen — I  had  so  many  pretty  things 
that  I  was  going  to  say,  and  that  I  wanted  to  state  to  this  Asso- 
ciation about  this  hundredth  anniversary,  that  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  take  the  pretty  things  for  granted.  I  felt  somewhat  dis- 
tx)uraged  at  some  of  the  remarks  that  have  been  made,  feeling 
that  I  had  something  more  important.  I  could  not  help  my 
thoughts  drifting  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  work.  I  oft;en 
wish,  friends,  something  could  be  done  at  our  meetings  to  sep- 
arate the  present  from  the  future.  It  seemed  to  me  we  might 
now  be  interested  in  the  work  we  are  doing  now.  Had  I  time 
I  would  like  to  lift  up  my  audience  to  an  observatory  with  a  bit 
of  glass  in  your  hand. 

Beginning  with  woman^s  work,  there  is  Elizabeth  Fry.  There 
are  women  who  give  their  lives  to  this  work.  But  I  must  not 
^i^ter  upon  this  fruitful  field.  I  can  only  give  you  just  a  little 
view  as  to  the  organization  of  women's  work  for  prison  reform. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  took  up  this  department  of  the  work.  It  was  not  strange 
for  the  men  and  women  for  whom  they  work ;  we  did  but  fol- 
low them  to  prison  and  to  jail.  We  did  not  choose  that  work, 
but  we  found  ourselves  there,  so  we  organized  the  work  known 
as  the  prison,  jail  and  almshouse  work  of  the  Women's  Tem- 
perance Union.  I  suppose  it  came  into  my  hands  on  account  of 
my  experience.  I  superintend,  and  all  over  the  country  some 
wise  women  act  with  me  in  the  work.     I  got  a  State  superin- 
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tendent  and  I  got  a  county  superintendent^  so  that  there  might 
be  a  net-work  of  organization.  Few  women  consider  or  think 
out  a  subject  like  men.  We  had  no  sooner  commenced  our 
investigation  with  all  these  great  questions  which  you  gentlemen 
have  been  discussing  so  long,  than  we  became  discouraged  at  our 
first  step.  It  is  said  that  women's  work  is  all  sentiment.  Then 
let  us  have  some  of  it  if  that  is  the  best  we  can  get.  (Cheers.) 
I  listened  to  this  Report  upon  County  Jails^  and  I  thought,  if 
women's  work  is  all  sentiment,  let  us  have  some  of  it,  if  this  is  the 
best  we  can  do.  (Cheers).  We  sent  the  most  judicious  women 
we  could  find  to  the  public  institutions  to  report,  and  when 
these  reports  came  in,  I  was  amazed.  I  cried  out  as  never  be- 
fore, "  How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  !"  It  came  to  me  that 
the  jails  of  our  land  contained  men  and  women  there  all  hud- 
dled together !  Seven  ill^itimate  children  b^otten  in  tlie  jails  of 
our  land  I  They  come  there  and  are  educated  in  crime !  What 
is  this,  fiaends,  I  wondered  as  I  sat  and  listened  to  the  words 
that  Mr.  .Grarrett  gave  us,  how  is  it  that  you  suffer  such  things  ? 
I  did  not  expect  that  you  realized  it,  but  I  was  prepared  for  it 
after  the  instances  given  me  by  the  women.  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  like  waiting  for  an- 
other hundred  years  to  get  these  things  strai^tened  out.  One 
of  our  missionaries  says  it  was  the  custom  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  India,  when  they  had  more  children  than  they  could 
provide  for,  to  dedicate  them  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice.  Now  the 
Sunday-schools  there  have  inscribed  on  their  banners  **  Saved  by 
the  Gospel."  Do  not  you  think  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  ?  He 
saw  three  women  wringing  their  hands  and  saying,  '^  If  you  had 
not  come  to  us  our  children  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
gods."  Our  work  in  prison  reform  is  shown  by  the  questions 
we  send  out.  I  hold  in  my  hands  a  report  containing  the  ques- 
tions  I  send  out  to  my  Union.  I  send  out  about  seven  ^ousand 
of  them  in  the  United  States.  From  these  you  can  see  that  the 
women  are  as  one  on  this  question.  These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions :  "  Will  you  give  prayerful  thought  to  the  following  ques- 
tions and  bring  them  before  members  of  your  Union  ?  What 
institutions  receive  visitation  and  care  ?    What  can  be  done  for 
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the  inmates  ?  How  can  the  work  be  systematized  ?  What  rep- 
resentation attend  the  various  State  institutions  ?  How  are  you 
related^  according  to  the  Bible  standard,  to  those  who  have  gone 
outside  ?  Can  you  get  excused  from  doing  this  ?  Will  you  risk 
no  one  caring  for  their  souls  ?  "  Then  I  give  them  directions 
'as  to  what  can  be  done.  Well,  others  are  investigating  these 
things.  I  have  stood  at  one  of  the  whipping  posts  and  had  my 
own  wrists  fastened.  I  have  held  in  my  hands  the  last  cat-o'nine- 
tails  with  its  nine  leather  thongs.  I  have  stood  in  one  of  the 
jails  of  the  same  State  where  the  whipping-post  was  in  use,  look- 
ing into  the  cell  where  there  was  the  least  bit  of  light,  and  saw  a 
man  who  had  been  chained  there  for  months,  with  a  chain  as 
big  as  my  arm.  We  talk  about  reform  !  Take  your  chain 
gangs  South  !  Not  more  than  two  years  ago,  I  was  taken  into 
the  fields  of  one  of  the  southern  States  and  I  saw  a  great  many 
men  with  chains  on  their  ankles  at  night,  and  when  they  went 
to  work  they  were  locked  to  the  men  with  whom  they  walked. 
Very  near  them  stood  a  man  with  a  loaded  musket.  He  said, 
^Hhis  is  our  discipline;  you  know  the  men  are  desperate  creatures.'^ 
I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  the  men  tried  to  escape  ?  He 
said,  "we  must  shoot  them  down.*'  Now,  at  your  House  of  Cor- 
rection, you  have  men  standing  there  to-day  ready  to  shoot 
them  down.  That  southern  gentleman,  that  showed  me  the 
prisoners,  took  me  to  the  house  and  offered  me  a  glass  of  wine ! 
Instead  of  putting  all  the  blame  on  the  mothers,  you  ought  to 
place  the  blame  for  the  existence  of  vice  where  it  belongs.  I  say 
to  my  brother  Cassidy,  that  I  sit  down  by  the  mothers  and  see 
their  empty  sideboards,  with  a  half  a  dozen  little  children  and  a 
clinging  infant,  and  I  hear  their  long  sad  story  of  wretchedness 
and  woe.  What  can  that  mother  do,  bearing,  perhaps,  every 
year,  a  child  to  that  drunken  husband  ?  I  tell  you,  do  not  lay 
the  blame  on  the  mothers  of  the  land.  As  prison-reformers  we 
need  be  willing  to  face  that  question  of  pauperism  and  crime  in 
our  land.  What  is  woman's  part  in  prison  reform  ?  I  say  it  is 
to  do  our  best  to  drive  from  this  land  this  great  underlying 
cause  of  it  all.     (Applause). 

I  spoke  to  those  in  charge  of  that  prison-gang  and  I  asked^ 
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< 
"  What  are  the  efforts  made  for  reform  here  ?"     The  reply  was, 

"there  is  not  anything  we  could  do."  "What/^I  asked, ''do 

these  men  do  on  Sundays  ?"     "  Every  day  in  the  week  they  com- 

menoe  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  leave  off  at  dark. 

Their  lunch  is  sent  out  to  them  in  buckets.'^    "  Well,  Sundays?' 

I  again  asked.     They  wanted  to  tell  me  something  good  that 

was  done  on  Sundays,  so  they  explained  that ''  on  Sundays  they 

wash  their  clothes;"  and  they  said  ''  we  are  easy  with  them  then. 

We  should  let  them  pray  if  they  want  to,  but  they  do  not  want 

to.     It  is  no  use.     They  are  men  of  no  sensibility  whatever." 

Women  who  wear  the  white  ribbon  are  doing  effective  work 
for  prison  reform.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  southern 
women  are  being  educated  in  this  work.  They  see  it  is  their 
work  to  go  on  and  break  the  chain  of  appetite  and  habit  and 
make  men  free.  This  is  the  part  of  woman's  work  in  prison 
reform. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  report  of  your  own  Mrs. 
Nicholson's  work  here  in  Pennsylvania.  I  said,Grod  bless  yon! 
as  I  read  over  the  list  of  visitors  to  the  female  prisoners ;  and  I 
said,  why  should  not  Rhode  Island  extend  this  thought  to  all 
Christendom  ?  Women,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you.  I  want 
to  ask  you  to  take  one  thing  home  to  your  own  heart.  It  is  to 
have  s,  reformatory  for  the  women  prisoners  of  your  own  State. 
I  spoke  to  the  women  in  your  House  of  Correction  and  as  we 
were  coming  away  a  train  arrived  with  sixteen  men  and  womoi 
prisoners.  I  could  not  tell  how  many  men  and  how  many 
women  composed  that  procession,  they  were  so  mixed  up.  There 
was  one  woman  who  was  as  well  dressed  as  any  lady  in  this  con- 
vention. She  had  light  kid  gloves  in  her  hands,  but  she  was  so 
intoxicated  that  she  could  not  walk  straight.  She  threw  up  her 
hands  and  had  to  be  led  by  the  officer  taking  hold  of  her  arm. 
If  the  women  of  Pennsylvania  would  take  it  into  their  hearts 
and  lives  to  have  a  Woman's  Reformatory  for  Women,  they 
would  demonstrate  what  women  can  do  for  prison  reform^  I 
went  into  that  House  of  Correction  and  there  I  saw  gaudy  pic- 
tures of  ballet-women,  some  of  which  were  disgusting.  If  women 
had  the  manf^ement  of  sudi  an  institution,  thegr  would  see  that 
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no  pictures  were  placed  upon  the  walls  but  such  as  would  have 
an  upward  tendenqr. 

I  of  course  do  not  know  anything  of  the  past  history  of  the 
women  I  saw  at  the  House  of  Correction,  and  yet  if  we  stand 
and  talk  with  any  of  them  we  shall  find  they  will  tell  a  piteous 
tale ;  that  they  had  never  had  a  chance  in  the  world.  Such 
women  tell  a  sad  story  such  as  cannot  but  stir  the  sympathies. 
I  ask,  has  anything  been  done  for  such  women  ?  We  should 
love  to  be  proud  of  a  century  that  has  gathered  tc^ther  the  firuit 
of  ages  in  the  way  of  providing  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  fallen. 
Those  women  who  are  blessed  as  mothers,  should  see  what  can 
be  done  for  them.  What  is  it  that  is  stirring  in  your  hearts  ? 
I  think  you  will  say  there  shall  be  a  Woman's  Reformatory  for 
women.  Then  such  women  as  are  now  sent  out  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  sometimes  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  would  be  kept 
until  they  are  reformed. 

I  know  I  ought  not  to  speak  so  long,  but  this  is  so  m«ch  iir 
the  line  of  women's  work.  I  remember  a  bright  little  picture 
of  a  woman  with  a  Bible  in  her  lap,  and  there  was  a  monthly 
calendar,  with  a  leaf  taken  off  every  month,  standing  up  before* 
her,  which  indicates  that  there  is  one  more  month  lacking  for* 
the  completion  of  her  sentence.  The  blessed  invitations  of  the- 
Grospel  accompany  the  picture.  We  want  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
picture  to  all  the  prisons  and  jails  in  the  land,  but  it  takesi 
money  to  do  these  things,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  done. 

I  will  close  by  telling  you  of  the  most  heartrending  week  I 
ever  had.  It  was  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  heard  of  an  ex-con- 
vict who  was  living  in  a  lonesome  cabin,  with  nobody  staying 
with  him.  The  boys  had  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  stones 
at  him.  The  report  came  that  he  was  dying  alone.  I  thought 
I  would  try  and  get  some  gentleman  to  go  and  see  him.  But 
every  one  that  I  asked  said  ^^  it  is  no  use,  it  is  no  use  to  go.'^ 
At  last  I  put  the  question  to  myself:  "Why do  I  spend  my 
time  in  trying  to  get  some  one  to  go  and  do  not  go  myself  ?'' 
So  I  went  to  this  man's  cabin  and  the  door  stood  wide  open.  It 
was  the  most  horrid-looking  hole  I  ever  saw.  I  tried  to  pick 
up  my  courage,  my  friends.     I  had  not  then  had  the  experience 
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I  have  had  since  in  such  missionary  work.  I  was  frightened. 
I  went  in  ;  it  was  a  terrible  sight !  I  told  him  I  was  sorry  for 
him.  The  man  could  not  rise.  I  put  my  little  gift  of  fruit  by 
his  side.  I  went  again^  but  he  never  showed  the  gratitude  of  a 
dog.  I  said^  I  am  not  going  back  again.  But  the  time  came 
for  me  that  night  to  put  my  little  boys  to  bed.  For  several 
nights  I  had  been  praying  for  this  poor  man,  but  this  night,  af- 
ter I  had  said  I  would  not  go  again,  my  little  boy  said,  "  You 
did  not  pray  for  that  man,  mamma.  Have  you  given  him  up?" 
That  night  I  could  not  sleep.  I  thought  to  pray  for  the  man, 
but  instead  of  that  I  prayed  for  myself.  I  tell  you  friends  and 
friends  of  prison  reform,  pray  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  worth  of 
a  human  soul !  The  next  morning,  instead  of  waiting  till  the 
«un  shone  on  the  hillside,  so  that  I  could  have  a  pleasant  walk, 
I  sent  my  little  boys  off  to  school.  I  did  not  think  of  the  long 
walk  as  I  went  along.  I  had  seldom  gone  out  alone,  but  this 
morning  I  did  not  care  for  company.  Beaching  the  cabin  I 
went  in.  The  man  treated  me  about  as  well  as  before.  I  took 
to  cleaning  up  the  place  as  I  had  done  before.  Presently,  the 
voice  of  a  little  girl,  who  was  singing  on  the  road,  rang  out  on 
the  air  like  the  song  of  a  bird.  It  seemed  to  rouse  the  man  up 
and  he  said :  "  What's  that — a  little  girl  ?  I  would  love  to  see 
a  little  girl."  I  called  to  her  and  said:  ^' Mamie,  won't  yon 
-come  in  and  see  the  poor  man?"  She  was  afraid  of  him  at  firsts 
but  she  came  up  to  the  door  and  calling  to  the  old  man  she  said: 
^^  Would  you  like  a  cowslip?"  He  reached  his  hand  out  to 
take  the  gift  and  a  tear  came  out  of  his  eyes  and  he  said :  "I 
had  a  little  girl  once  and  she  died.  She  was  everything  to  me. 
I  would  not  have  been  such  a  man  as  I  am  if  she  had  not  died." 
The  little  girl  had  touched  a  chord  in  the  man's  heart  as  proba- 
bly nothing  else  could  do.  Speaking  of  his  mother  had  failed 
to  touch  him,  and*  so  I  spoke  to  him  of  his  little  girl.  I  said, 
^*  You  had  a  little  girl  once  and  she  died.  Yes,  she  died.  Would 
you  have  Kked  to  have  had  her  here  ?  "  He  said  :  "  My  good 
woman;  you  cannot  guess  it  out,  '  would  you  like  to  have  her 
here?'  I  would  be  willing  to  be  burned  a  thousand  times  if  I 
oould  see  her  again ! "     I  dropped  down  on  my  knees  on  the 
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cabin  floor  and  I  said  to  the  little  girl,  "  Won^t  you  pray  ? " 
And  clasping  hands  she  said,  '^  Good  Lord,  this  poor  sick  man 
had  a  little  girl  and  she  died.  He  is  now  sixty  years  of  age 
and  was  many  years  in  prison,"  and  she  prayed  earnestly  for 
him.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  her.  After  a  few  days,  came  back 
the  blessed  message  that  was  such  a  comfort  to  us.  Well,  he 
lived  on  weeks  and  weeks,  as  though  God  would  let  the  man 
have  time  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable.  There  came  however^ 
one  night  as  I  was  going  away  that  I  knew  I  could  not  see  him 
again.  Just  as  he  was  saying  good  night,  he  asked :  '^  What 
shall  I  see  next?  Grood  morning  in  my  Father's  kingdom.'^ 
Just  about  midnight  he  said  '^  Grood-bye,  I  am  going.  Now  I 
shall  see  Him  who  has  died  for  me." 

I  tell  you  friends,  this,  as  God  is  good,  this  is  the  part  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  undertaken.  It  is 
the  command — ^the  commission  Grod  has  given  them. 

The  President. — ^The  Hon.  William  N.  Ashman  will  now 
favor  us  with  an  address  on  "  The  Prevention  of  Crime." 

Judge  Ashman  was  received  with  applause.  He  said  I  do 
not  care  to  take  up  this  subject  to-night  as  it  is  too  late ;  but  if 
you  will  allow  me  five  minutes,  I  will  not  speak  longer,  and  will 
try  and  condense  into  that  time  what  should  take  at  least  twenty 
minutes  to  express  properly.  At  least  I  will  try  to  do  that.  A 
man  cannot  sit  on  the  bench  as  long  as  I  have,  without  forming^ 
the  habit  of  looking  at  questions  from  two  sides.  We  have 
heard  in  the  discussion  which  has  been  brought  before  you,  one 
of  the  sides  of  a  very  great  question,  and  very  properly  one  side 
of  the  question.  We  have  had  that  side  well  presented.  I  wish 
to  endorse  the  womanly  sentiments  to  which  we  have  just  listened.. 
I  want  to  endorse  what  this  lady  has  said  as  to  the  sympathy 
we  should  bring  to  bear  on  our  brethren  and  our  sisters.  I 
trust  I  can  feel  it.  I  trust  I  have  felt  it.  But,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  when  I  stand  and  look  at  a  prison,  I  know  that  prison 
with  all  its  modern  appliances,  is  for  the  benefit  of  its  inmates- 
and  is  erected  for  the  criminal.  I  am  told  by  statistics  which  go 
to  show  the  extent  of  criminal  cases  which  come  before  juries  and 
judges,  that  vast  sums  of  money  are  annually  expended,  and  when 
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I  am  told  that  all  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the  criminal,  I  reply 
it  is  not  so.  These  expenses,  these  devices,  this  very  institu- 
tion on  whose  behalf  we  are  trying  to  say  a  word  to-night,  are 
in  the  interest  of  society.  I  have  a  sympathy  for  the  crimi- 
nal ;  I  can  stand  with  and  pity  him  for  the  wreck  to  which  he 
has  brought  his  life ;  I  can  stand  at  the  door  of  the  prison-cell 
and  feel  sorrow  for  the  mifortunate  victim  who  occupies  that  cell; 
I  feel  for  the  prisoner's  dependents ;  the  wives,  the  mothers,  the 
children  of  prisoners,  all  have  some  rights  to  be  protected. 
You  have  heard  an  affectmg  story  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  and  its 
abominable  exhibition,  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the  cruelty  of 
man  upon  man  that  instrument  of  torture  is  used.  But  is  there 
nothing  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  victim  of  the  incendiary  who 
has  taken  away  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  ?  Nothing  on  behalf  of 
women's  nameless  outrages,  and  on  behalf  of  the  man  who  lies 
slaughtered  in  his  household  ?  I  tell  you  these  institutions  are 
organized  in  favor  of  society  and  its  existence.  The  question  of 
all  questions  is  how  to  prevent  this  crime.  I  do  not  care  whidi 
school  of  philosophy  you  adopt  in  solving  that  question.  You 
may  say,  if  you  choose,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  crime,  that 
it  is  a  disease.  I  am  willing  to  take  any  horn  of  the  dilemma 
you  please.     I  want  to  see  crime  prevented. 

I  have  high  authority  for  saying  that  the  Saviour  of  men  wh^ 
he  stood  upon  earth  the  very  personification  of  liberty,  looked 
with  pity  upon  every  form  of  human  weakness.  He  spoke  with 
tenderness  of  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  men.  You  do  not  hear 
anything  of  treatment ;  you  are  not  told  in  his  doctrine  diat 
**  crime  is  a  disease."  Nowhere  in  human  language  do  we  ever 
hear  anything  so  terrible  as  the  punishment  threatened  against 
the  offender,  that  came  from  his  lips. 

What  is  society  doing  in  order  to  prevent  crime?  Only  look 
for  a  moment.  Here  is  an  individual  case :  a  man  is  brought 
before  a  court  for  stealing  fifty  dollars.  He  is  sentenced  to  a 
year  or  two  years.  He  goes  in  as  a  novice  in  crime,  but  when 
he  comes  out  he  is  an  adept  criminal.  He  has  learned  the  arts 
by  which  he  may  elude  justice.  In  six  months  or  a  year  of  his 
freedom  he  steals,  not  fifty,  but  thousands  of  dollars !     He  is 
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then  again  convicted^  £Chd  again  put  behind  the  bars,  within  the 
walls  of  a  penitentiary.  He  stays  there  three,  four  or  five  years, 
and  oomes  out  an  accomplished  graduate  in  crime  ! 

What  is  the  remedy,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ?  My  idea  is  simply 
this :  that  there  are  incorrigible  criminals.  I  do  not  care  what 
is  the  origin  of  their  disorder.  They  are  incorrigible.  They 
are  men  who  will  commit  a  certain  line  of  offences  of  which  there 
is  conclusive  evidence.  I  do  not  care  what.  Suppose  you  find 
a  man  has  attained  this  condition  of  mentality  that  he  cannot  be 
trusted  in^  society.  What  do  you  do  with  the  insane  patient  ? 
You  seclude  him.  You  take  away  his  right  to  society.  This  is 
the  plan  to  be  adopted  with  the  criminals.  Give  them  every 
opportunity  for  reformation.  Give  them  fair  trials  and  lenient 
sentences,  but  after  conviction  of  offences,  place  them  where  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  depredate  upon  society.  Place  them 
where  they  are  surrounded  by  all  possible  good  influences,  and, 
where  practical,  keep  them  from  the  power  of  ever  inflicting 
upon  society  the  evils  which  we  suffer  from  the  criminal  classes. 
Keep  them  by  all  means  from  propagating  their  species.  It  is 
the  evil  that  they  do  that  brings  ruin  on  whole  generations  that 
follow  them.  This  is  the  word  I  had  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  prison  discipline.  With  Europe  sending  its 
armies  of  criminals  upon  our  shores,  the  evil  influences  must 
come  upon  these  new  settlements,  showing  results  in  demoraliza- 
tion, and  startling  society  with  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted. Take  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  this  boasted  metropolis 
of  society,  there  are  three  hundred  thousand  people  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  for  whom  there  is  not  a  single  seat  in  a  church,  any 
more  than  in  any  city  in  China  !  If  every  church  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  were  to  double  its  seating  capacity  in  a  single  day, 
there  would  still  remain  three  hundred  thousand  people  without 
any  church  accommodation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  after 
all,  that  the  true  method  of  preventing  crime,  and  the  only  way 
by  which  we  can  get  rid  of  the  pestilence  must  be  by  the  methods 
we  adopt  for  extending  the  principles  and  practice  of  religion. 
(Applause.) 

Rev.  William  L.  Bull. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — One  as- 
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pect  of  this  question  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Prison  Society 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  We  have 
met  together,  men  and  women  are  allowed  at  our  meetings,  and 
have  there  discussed  the  one  great  question — how  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  our  fellow  beings.  I  have  stood  here  to-day  with 
distinguished  citizens  who  belong  to  Protestant,  Epman  Catholic, 
Jew  and  Christian  churches.  It  is  a  touching  proof  of  the  prog- 
ress of  this  nineteenth  century,  and  I  speak  of  it  as  a  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  as  a  man  who  takes  his 
fellow- man  by  the  hand  whatever  be  his  creed,  so  long  as  he  does 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  one  great  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  I  was  called  by  a  friend  in  Chester 
county  to  deliver  an  address  on  Prison  Reform.  I  acceded  to 
the  invitation,  and  on  my  way  there  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  curious  accident  which  happened  to  some  poor  oxen.  One 
side  of  the  road  being  lower  than  the  other,  one  ox  had  got  his 
horns  fastened  in  the  fence  and  the  weight  of  the  cart  load  kept 
him  down.  I  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  tried  to  help  this  ox 
up,  but  we  found  ourselves  unable  to  do  so.  But  presently  I 
saw  a  Russian  Jew  coming  along  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
help  us.  He  took  a  monkey-wrench  out  of  his  pocket  and  he 
went  to  work.  I  stood  there  doing  more  talking  than  helping. 
The  Irishman  and  I  were  looking  on  and  talking,  while  the  ig- 
norant Russian  Jew  was  doing  the  hard  work,  and  he  did  it 
The  ox  was  set  free.  I  turned  to  the  Jew  and  offered  him  a 
little  money.  He  looked  almost  indignant  and  would  not  take 
it.  I  was  a  smoker  then.  I  am  not  now.  I  offered  him  a  d- 
gar,  just  as  one  gentlemen  would  another,  and  he  refused,  say- 
ing, ^'My  religion  teaches  me  to  do  such  things  as  that  without 
reward."  There  was  a  deigyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  Jew,  all  met  together  working  for  relief 
in  perfect  cordiality  and  friendship. 

And  now,  my  friends,  you  have  heard  eloquence  that  has 
drawn  tears  from  your  eyes.  What  you  have  heard  is  an  elo- 
quent appeal  for  you  to  join  this  Society.  This  invitation  I  now 
extend  to  you ;  but  if  you  feel  unable  to  do  the  active  work,  I 
ask  you  to  aid  by  such  contributions  as  will  enable  us  to  go  for- 
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ward  during  the  coming  hundred  years.  Remember  it  was 
Dean  Swift  who  preached  a  most  eloquent  sermon  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul.  This  washis  text :  "  ^He  that giveth  tothepoor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord.'  If  you  like  that  security  down  with  your 
dust."  (xenerously  give  to  those  who  stand  at  the  door. 
Singing  by  the  choir,  "Shall  we  meet  Beyond  the  River," 
Rev.  William  L.  Bull  dismissed  the  audience  by  pro-* 
nouncing  the  benediction. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

From  Mr,  Robert  A,  Pinkerton,  OenercU  Superiniendmtofthe  NaHonoU  De- 
tective Agency. 

New  York,  April  80th,  1887. 

I  sincerely  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  Centennial 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  and  to  accept  your  kind 
offer  to  express  my  views  on  the  subject  of  the  reformation  of  crimi- 
nals and  how  the  same  can  be  accomplished. 

I  am  obliged  to  be  in  attendance  at  court  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  days 
upon  which  your  society  holds  its  Centennial  meeting. 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  is  in  the  same  position  as  nearly 
all  other  prison  societies  of  the  United  States,  namely  :  That,  owing 
to  lack  of  financial  support  from  the  State,  or  from  private  subscrip- 
tion, the  society  is  unable  to  carry  out  fully  the  grand  object  for  which 
it  was  organized. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  Centennial  meeting  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  this  matter  so  prominently  before  the  public,  that 
the  necessity  for  a  proper  appropriation  to  the  society  on  behalf  of 
the  State  will  be  recognized  and  acted  upon,  and  that  the  many 
charitably  inclined  will  perceive  the  great  good  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  liberal  support  to  the  society ;  for  it  is  from  the  great 
heart  of  the  private  citizen  that  the  main  support  comes  in  all  chari- 
ties of  this  kind,  and  if  they,  who  do  subscribe,  would  follow  up  and 
see  the  good  that  their  aid  accomplishes,  in  causing  the  reformation 
of  many  who  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  in  bringing  joy  to  the 
hearts  of  whole  families,  they  would  appreciate  the  good  that  could 
be  done,  and  take  pleasure  in  interesting  others  in  this  grand  work. 

A  national  society  of  this  kind,  or  union  of  State  societies,  with 
proper  financial  facilities,  should  have  agents  and  assistants,  situated 
at  different  points  throughout  the  States,  whose  duties  should  include 
being  constantly  on  the  alert,  seeking  employment  for  these  men. 
States  could  be  divided  into  districts,  and  an  agent  appointed  for  each 
district,  who  would  report  in  writing  daily  to  the  principal  office, 
naming  any  places  at  which  employment  could  be  had  for  parties  in 
whom  the  Society  were  interesting  themselves,  and  the  nature  of  this 
employment.  This  agent  could  also  arrange  to  keep  a  general  super- 
vision over  all  parties  for  whom  employment  had  been  obtained  in 
his  district ;  he  could  visit  them  a  certain  number  of  times  per  month, 
and  report  on  their  progress,  and  give  them  encouragement.    These 
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agents  would  necessarily  have  to  be  under  salary,  and  should  be 
bound  to  secrecy,  not  to  divulge  the  fact  to  the  general  public,  that 
the  parties  under  his  charge  had  ever  been  criminals.  This  rule, 
however,  should  not  apply  to  the  employer. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  National  Prison  Association  would  be  that 
when  men  leave  prison  they  are  often  desirous  of  removing,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  their  old  haunts  and  associations,  as  in  a  new  locality, 
among  strangers,  they  can  more  easily  work  out  a  new  life  for  them- 
selves. An  ex-convict  of  ordinary  intelligence  could  almost  invaria- 
bly find  work  for  himself,  had  he  the  means  to  support  himself  for  a 
short  time,  and  enable  him  to  look  for  employment;  but  as  it  is,  he 
reaches  his  destination,  and  his  funds  are  soon  exhausted.  If  a  Na- 
tional Prison  Society  were  thoroughly  organized  this  man  could  be 
the  bearer  of  a  confidential  communicatian  to  the  agent  of  the  So- 
ciety in  the  section  of  the  country  to  which  the  ex-convict  has  gone, 
and  in  case  the  man  needed  further  aid  after  his  arrival,  on  investiga- 
tion, and  the  agent  being  satisfied  that  his  case  was  one  deserving  of 
the  Society's  further  aid,  could  assist  him  for  such  length  of  time  as 
would  enable  him  to  look  around  and  get  work.  Without  such 
assistance  this  man  might,  through  want,  be  driven  back  to  a  life  of 
crime. 

These  men  are  often  too  proud  to  beg,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
frequently  happens  that  being  driven  to  extremity  they  steal  rather 
than  be  a  charge  on  the  community. 

Great  care  should  be  used  by  the  association  in  the  selection  of  its 
agents ;  many  good  men  could  be  found  who  would  take  an  honest 
interest  in  their  work.  At  the  head-quarters  of  each  State  association 
full  records  should  be  kept  of  all  men  who  have  been  assisted  by  the 
Association,  and  of  the  disposition  made  of  ex-convicts  under  their 
charge,  and  how  they  are  getting  along  from  time  to  time.  When, 
after  a  certain  specified  time,  the  reports  of  the  agents  had  continued 
favorable  as  to  any  number  of  men  under  his  charge,  that  they  were 
in  positions  suited  to  them,  and  satisfied,  the  report  as  to  these  men 
could  cease. 

It  would  be  easy  for  an  agent  to  tell  whether  a  man  under  his  sup- 
ervision was  really  trying  to  reform,  or  whether  he  was  simply  im- 
posing upon  the  Society.  A  part  of  the  agent's  duties  should  be  to 
keep  himself  advised,  as  well  as  possible,  as  to  whether  the  men  o^ 
whom  he  had  supervision,  were  resorting  to  bar-rooms,  keeping  bad 
company,  or  neglecting  their  duties  as  employees. 

This  would  enable  the  agent  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
man  was  making  an  honest  effort  at  reformation. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  with  which  all  prison  societies  have  to 
contend  is  that  of  obtaining  employment  for  men  who  are  just  out  of 
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prison ;  but  this  could  be  in  a  measure  avoided  by  interesting  in  this 
work,  men  who  are  large  employers  of  labor,  as,  for  instance,  the 
managers  of  railroad  companies,  and  other  large  corporations.  If 
they  could  be  induced  occasionally  to  give  employment  to  men  of 
this  class,  who  could  be  put  in  places  where  there  would  be  no  temp- 
tation or  opportunity  to  steal,  this  difficulty  could  be  fairly  met. 

All  records  of  the  Society  should  be  considered  strictly  private  and 
secret,  and  no  information  should  be  given  from  the  records,  except 
upon  investigation  by  the  agent  it  appeared  to  be  proper  and  exped- 
ient to  grant  the  information,  and  the  information  should  then  only 
be  given  on  permission  from  the  State  Agents  after  the  request  had 
been  submitted  to  them,  and  the  reasons  for  requiring  the  informa- 
tion given. 

The  Prison  Society  should  have  a  representative  to  visit  each  prison 
in  the  State,  and  in  States  like  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  several 
agents  for  this  purpose  might  be  necessary,  their  duties  being  to  visit 
those  in  confinement,  ascertain  which  of  them  were  desirous  of  re- 
forming on  leaving  prison,  and  recommend  action  in  deserving 
cases. 

Another  impediment  to  the  work  of  prison  societies  is  the  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  convict  that  the  Society  has  the  power 
of  assisting  him  to  employment  when  released,  and  heretofore  all 
that  some  of  the  societies  have  been  able  to  give  them  has  been  good 
advice  and  good  wishes,  and  the  convict  has  naturally  been  led  to  re- 
flect that  these  will  not  provide  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would  say  that  I  have  been 
informed  that  some  of  the  societies  are  too  apt,  at  times,  to  conclude 
that  a  man  is  an  imposter,  without  giving  the  subject  proper  consid- 
eration. 

The  lack  of  funds  is  no  doubt  the  main  cause  of  prison  societies' 
fietilures  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  lives  of  ex-convicts.  Ow- 
ing to  this  the  societies  are  not  able  to  extend  a  general  invitation  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  reforming. 

The  Society,  through  its  agents,  would  also  inspire  the  criminal  with 
confidence,  by  assuring  him  that  as  long  as  he  lives  honestly  and  in- 
dustriously, the  Society  will  stand  by  him. 

Where  an  ex-convict  complains  that  he  is  being  hounded  by  the 
authorities,  or  by  individuals,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  So- 
ciety should  make  an  investigation,  and  on  finding  that  the  complaint 
is  just,  should  insist  that  it  be  stopped,  and  the  ex-convict  given  an 
ordinary  man's  chance  to  make  a  livelihood. 

The  Society  should  pursue  this  matter  further  when  they  find  that 
a  man  is  being  followed  up  vindictively,  and  complain  to  the  superior 
of  the  party  who  is  doing  the  contemptible  work,  and  have  him  repri- 
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manded  and  the  hounding  system  stopped.  It  is  too  often  the  case 
that  because  a  man  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  get  into  prison, 
officers  without  any  other  reason  assume  the  right  to  "  run  him  in  " 
{arrest  him  on  general  principles),  and  expose  him  to  other  members 
of  the  force.  This  may  be  done  by  an  officer  or  detective  simply  to 
gratify  a  persnal  spite,  or  from  a  corrupt  motive,  or  to  show  his  dili- 
gence to  his  superior,  or  to  gratify  the  malice  of  some  one. 

When  the  convict  could  feel  that  there  was  some  one  to  protect  his 
Tigh  ts,  it  would  probably  do  more  than  anything  else  to  inspire  him 
with  confidence  and  give  him  encouragement. 

The  agents  of  the  Society  cannot  use  too  much  care  in  investigating 
charges  of  this  kind  against  an  officer,  to  prevent  designing  ex-con- 
victs from  causing  the  Society  to  do  an  injustice  to  officers,  who  may 
be  faithfully  performing  their  duty. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  police  departments  and  detective  offices  are 
conducted  on  the  "  stool-pigeon  "  system,  that  is : 

Police  officials  make  use  of  their  power  (sometimes  assuming  much 
more  than  they  have  any  right  to)  to  compel  thieves  to  get  informa- 
tion, and  do  the  work  of  their  detectives.  These  thieves,  or  "stool- 
pigeons,''  in  order  to  gratify  a  personal  spite,  will  often  carry  stories 
to  detectives  or  police  officials  that  may  be  the  means  of  driving  a 
man  on  the  road  to  reformation,  back  into  a  life  of  crime.  It  is  some- 
times the  case  that  an  ex-convict  who  may  desire  to  reform  is,  to  use 
a  slang  phrase,  "  run-in "  (arrested)  and  told  that  his  life  will  be 
made  miserable  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the  city,  unless  he  becomes 
a  "  stool-pigeon  "  (an  informer)  and  the  idea  that  he  is  trying  to  re- 
form is  set  aside  as  simply  a  cloak  for  the  perpetration  of  crime, 
without  giving  the  man  the  benefit  of  an  investigation.  There  have 
been  cases  where  in  order  that  an  officer  may  profit  by  the  stealing 
of  an  ex-convict,  the  ex-convict  has  been  deliberately  hounded,  until 
desperation  has  driven  him  back  to  a  life  of  crime.  It  is  in  such 
cases  as  this  that  the  Prison  Society  could  do  one  of  its  best  works,  and 
if  it  were  found  that  the  man  was  making  an  honest  effi>rt  to  lead  a 
proper  life,  could  cause  the  persecution  to  cease.  Police  officials  and 
detectives  are  often  too  apt  to  believe  the  word  of  a  m  ere  informer. 

The  "  stool-pigeon"  system  is  radically  wrong,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  as  a  system  in  any  police  department  or  detective  force. 

Those  not  interested  in  the  subject  have  possibly  never  given  a 
thought  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  man  who  has  made  (it  may 
be),  but  one  false  step;  but  that  step  has  made  him  a  convict, and  the 
name  may  attach  to  him  for  life. 

Imagine  a  man  of  this  kind  leaving  prison,  supposing  him  to  be 
without  friends  to  help  him  or  keep  him  for  a  time  after  his  release ; 
suppose  that  this  man  has  left  the  prison  fully  resolved  to  make  an 
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honest  living ;  has  resolved  during  the  whole  time  of  his  confinement, 
each  day  and  each  night,  to  reform  when  he  obtains  his  liberty,  and 
has  asked  the  Divine  Providence  to  aid  him  in  his  resolution.  He 
leaves  the  prison ;  he  is  perhaps  given  an  ill-fitting  suit  of  clothw, 
taken  from  some  other  convict  when  he  entered  the  prison ;  he  may 
also  be  given,  perhaps,  money  sufficient  to  pay  his  way  to  the  place 
he  came  from,  and  sufficient  to  maintain  him  three  or  four  days.  On 
arriving  in  the  city  he  goes  to  a  cheap  lodging  house,  scans  advertise- 
ments each  day  in  the  papers,  and  answers  some  of  them.  At  each 
place  he  is  met  with  the  same  inquiry  :  "  Where  were  you  last  em- 
ployed ?  Who  are  your  references  ?"  He  can  answer  neither  of  these 
questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  employer. 
In  a  few  days  his  funds  are  exhausted,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
He  cannot  starve,  and  will  not  beg,  or  become  a  charge  on  the 
community ;  he  has  learned  from  other  convicts  that  the  Prison  Aid 
Society  cannot  assist  him ;  they  have  little  or  no  funds ;  what  is  he  to 
do  ?  The  only  course  that  seems  open  to  him,  he  adopts ;  that  is, 
he  seeks  the  society  of  those  he  has  met  in  prison  who  have  been  re- 
leased a  short  time  before  him,  men,  who  are  criminals  by  choice,  and 
they  have  told  him  in  prison  to  call  and  see  them  when  his  time  ex- 
pires, and  he  is  released.  They  have  given  him  their  address  at 
some  liquor  store,  kept  by  a  friend  of  theirs.  He  finds  them  (drunk 
together),  and  takes  the  first  wrong  step  by  drinking.  Finally,  in- 
flamed by  liquor,  and  completely  in  the  power  of  these  men,  almost 
starving,  with  a  chance,  according  to  what  his  "  friends"  tell  him,  to 
make  a  good  haul  with  very  little  risk.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
this  man  is  a  professional  criminal  himself,  and  on  his  way  back  to 
prison? 

This  is  the  case  of  many  men  who  could  have  been  saved  had  they 
been  surrounded  by  proper  influences,  oflered  a  little  encourage- 
ment and  given  a  little  assistance.  Where  was  the  Prison  Aid  So- 
ciety ?  It  had  lost  its  chance  to  save  this  man.  He  had  understood 
firom  fellow-oonvicts  that  owing  to  lack  of  fiinds  he  could  get  only 
good  advice  at  the  Society  office;  had  the  Society  been  in  a  position 
to  give  him  the  right  kind  of  aid,  he  could  have  been  saved. 

A  National  Prison  Reform  Journal,  for  free  circulation  in  prisons, 
showing  the  good  that  the  societies  are  doing,  giving  the  reports  from 
its  agents  in  various  parts  of  the  country :  as  to  how  many  men  were 
employed,  and  how  they  were  doing ;  publishing  from  time  to  time, 
incidents  of  promotion  of  men  who  had  reformed,  and  of  their  success 
in  life,  but  of  course  never  mentioning  names  or  anything  in  connec- 
tion with  the  man  that  might  lead  to  his  discovery.  A  journal  of 
this  kind  would  certainly  bring  the  matter  before  the  minds  of  many 
who  are  contemplating  reform,  and  encourage  them  in  their  good 
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resolve,  as  well  as  giving  them  confidence  to  trust  in,  and  apply  to 
the  Society,  for  assistance  when  released,  in  case  they  were  hard- 
pressed  and  needed  aid. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  very  lai^ge  percentage  of  men  (not  profes- 
sional criminals)  who  have  been  sentenced  to  prison  for  the  first  time, 
and  where  the  sentence  has  been  moderate,  go  there  with  the  inten- 
;  tion  of  reforming  their  lives,  and  retaining  their  liberty  when  they  are 
released.  But  in  many  prisons,  and  especially  those  where  the  con- 
gregated system  is  in  operation,  this  man  is  put  to  work  by  the  side 
of  a  bank  or  safe  burglar,  or  is  put  in  the  cell  with  a  professional 
forger,  or  bank  sneak  thief.  He  listens  to  the  stories  of  their  riotous 
living  when  they  are  out  of  prison,  of  the  easy  manner  in  which  they 
obtain  a  living,  of  the  little  risk  they  take  to  get  money ;  would  it  be 
strange  if  a  young  man  were  carried  away  with  their  stories,  and  when 
he  has  left  prison  took  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  friend  of 
the  convict's,  the  letter  stating  that  he  was  a  "  fellow  of  the  right  sort 
for  them,"  and  to  put  him  to  work  with  them. 

This  man  might  have  been  saved  had  the  prison  authorities  used 
good  judgment,  looked  into  his  case,  and  kept  him  away,  rather  than 
compelled  him  to  associate  with  professional  criminals. 

If  the  Society  had  an  agent  at  the  prison,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  come  in  contact  with  this  man,  and  been  the  means  of  saving 
him«  In  this  case  it  would  be  with  the  prison  system  that  the  fault 
lay.  A  man  who  is  convicted  of  his  first  ofience,  an  embezzler  for 
instance,  could  not  be  forced  to  associate  with  a  professional  bank- 
sneak,  safe  or  house-  burglar,  or  forger.  The  National  Society  could 
soon  have  rules  adopted  that  would  put  an  end  to  this  system,  as  well 
as  to  many  other  abuses. 

In  too  many  of  the  prisons,  political  influence  enters  to  a  great 
extent  into  the  management,  and  the  friends  of  the  thief  will  use 
their  influence  with  politicians  to  better  the  condition  of  their  con- 
vict friend,  to  the  detriment  of  the  man  who  might  be  led  into  a 
proper  life.  If  there  be  any  public  offices  that  should  be  entirely 
free  from  political  influence,  it  is  that  which  controls  the  management 
of  our  prisons.  At  the  present  day  there  is  probably  too  much 
patronage  connected  with  a  position  of  this  kind,  to  keep  it  out  of 
politics,  but  let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  reformation  of  the  crimi- 
nal, that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  wardens  and  other 
officers  of  our  prisons  will  feel  that  their  teniire  of  office  depends 
entirely  on  good  management  of  their  respective  trusts,  and  that 
their  office  is  not  at  the  gift  of  any  political  leader.  When  this  con- 
dition of  aflairs  is  attained,  the  practical  reformation  of  criminals 
will  have  taken  a  very  long  stride  in  the  right  direction. 

Another  standing  evil,  and  one  which  does  a  great  deal  of  harm,  is 
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the  political  influence  that  is  often  used  to  procure  short  sentences 
for  men  who  deserve  long  terms  ;  while  the  man  who  steals  $25  for 
the  first  time  has  no  one  to  plead  his  cause,  gets  the  same  sentenceas 
a  house  burglar,  who  is  caught  in  the  act  of  burglary  with  deadly 
weapons  in  his  possession,  ready  to  take  life,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  if  it  can  be  done  without  danger  of  recog- 
nition or  capture.  I  have  known  of  judges  who  make  it  a  point  to 
investigate,  as  far  as  possible,  every  case  that  came  before  them  in 
order  to  guide  them  in  the  sentence  to  be  imposed.  If  all  judges 
were  as  careful  as  this,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  a  good  effect  on 
the  criminals,  and  in  some  cases  prevent  malice  on  the  part  of  prose- 
cutors, and  officers  or  detectives,  from  having  an  influence  in  im- 
posing the  sentence. 

In  regard  to  the  class  known  as  "  professional  criminals,''  although 
their  reformation  would  not  be  as  easy  as  that  of  the  man  who  had 
been  convicted  for  his  first  ofience,  still  even  among  this  class,  there 
are  many  who  would  eagerly  grasp  a  helping  hand,  and  be  led  to  a 
better  life.  It  may  be  said  that  the  professional  criminal,  who 
would  set  his  heart  toward  a  reformed  life,  has  an  almost  impossible 
task  before  him.  He  is  constantly  under  suspicion,  and  surveillance, 
and  if  he  attempts  to  settle  down  in  a  locality  where  he  is  not  known, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  some  of  his  old  associates,  or  some 
officer  who  knows  him,  comes  along  and  tells  who  he  is.  In  many 
cases  he  is  a  man  of  family,  who  has  always  tried  to  keep  the  stigma 
of  his  real  character  away  from  them  at  least ;  but  his  identity  be- 
coming known,  he  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  everything  and  move  to  an- 
other place.  If  he  remains,  he  is  constantly  under  suspicion,  and  if 
a  crime  is  committed,  he  is  at  once  suspected  of  having  a  hand  in  it. 
How  few  there  are,  who  are  willing  to  place  any  confidence  in  this 
man,  or  give  him  a  helping  hand ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  too 
many  who  think  he  should  be  likened  to  the  leper,  who,  under  the  Jew- 
ish law,  could  go  near  no  one,  and  was  obliged  to  cry  out  when  any 
one  approached :  "  Unclean,  unclean." 

About  the  only  refuge  this  man  would  have  would  be  the  Prison 
Aid  Society.  The  agents  of  the  Society  should  necessarily  have  to 
be  very  careful  in  dealing  with  the  professional  criminal,  to  see  that 
they  were  not  imposed  upon ;  but  a  careful  investigation  could  al- 
ways develop  the  truth.  If  a  man  were  able  to  show  the  agent  that 
he  was  making  an  honest  living,  that  he  was  not  resorting  to  places 
frequented  by  the  criminal  classes,  that,  instead  of  spending  his  nights 
around  bar-rooms,  he  was  spending  them  at  home,  then  the  Society 
should  throw  the  cloak  of  protection  around  him,  and  demand 
that  he  have  a  fair  chance  to  make  an  honest  living  for  himself  and 
family. 
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I  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  number  of  men  of  this  class,  who 
have  been  driven  back  to  a  life  of  crime  through  persecution.  I  know 
a  number  of  cases  of  men,  of  this  class,  who  have  reformed,  who  are 
living  proper  lives,  have  raised  families  and  are  respected  by  their 
neighbors ;  but  they  have  had  to  pass  through  a  furnace  of  fire,  and 
had  they  been  without  protection  or  assistance,  would  to-day  be  pro- 
fessional criminals. 

They,  however,  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  found  persons  who 
had  confidence  in  them,  and  protected  them  from  persecution. 

Professional  criminals  may  often  cry  out  when  caught  that  they 
have  been  driven  back  to  crime  by  the  persecution  of  officials,  and 
therefore  their  words  alone  should  have  no  effect  in  preventing  a  just 
punishment.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  their  assertions  they  should  be 
able  to  offer  some  proof  thereof,  and  agents  of  prison  societies  should 
be  careful  that  they  are  not  used  to  save  the  criminal  from  the  pun- 
ishment he  deserves. 

Criminals  on  leaving  prison,  and  putting  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Prison  Aid  Societies,  should  be  graded  according  to 
their  intelligence.  The  man  who  has  a  trade  should,  if  possible,  and 
he  is  able  to  stand  the  work,  be  employed  at  his  trade,  and  remain  at 
it  until  he  or  the  Society  saw  an  opportunity  to  better  his  condition. 
The  man  who  was  a  laborer,  and  can  stand  laboring,  should  be  put  at 
employment  of  that  kind,  if  nothing  better  presented  itself.  The  good 
penman  should,  if  possible,  have  a  clerical  position.  All  should  be 
placed  in  positions  where  they  could  stand  the  work,  and  it  would 
rest  with  themselves  to  hold  the  places.  I  venture  the  prediction  that 
eight  out  of  ten  would  hold  the  positions,  and  in  time  get  some  better 
employment  for  themselves. 

Many  of  those  who  leave  prison  would  not  need  the  Society's  finan- 
cial assistance ;  friends  would  look  out  for  them. 

I  have  already  suggested  a  plan  by  which  the  agents  of  the  Society 
could  obtain  employment  for  many  ex-convicts.  In  obtaining  em- 
ployment for  men  of  this  kind,  I  think  it  should  be  the  rule,  that  the 
employer  should  know  whom  he  was  employing,  and  if  the  criminal 
knew  that  his  employer  was  aware  of  his  character,  and  past  history, 
and  that  there  was  no  need  of  concealment  from  him,  he  would  not 
be  in  constant  dread  of  exposure,  as  if  it  were  otherwise.  The  em- 
ployer knowing  the  man's  past  history,  and  the  object  in  getting  him 
the  position,  would  (being  a  charitable  man)  take  a  personal  interest 
in  him,  and  by  an  encouraging  look  or  act  from  time  to  time,  aid  the 
man  in  his  praiseworthy  endeavor  to  live  honestly  and  industriously. 
This  knowledge  of  the  employer  would  also  tend  to  restrain  any  evil 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  as  he  would  naturally  assume 
that  in  case  anything  wrong  was  done,  he  would  be  the  first  suspected 
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As  a  general  rule  these  men  are  not  ungrateful.  I  have  seen  many 
oases  in  which  a  reform  has  been  accomplished,  and  some  instances 
of  failure  in  the  attempt ;  but  I  have  yet  the  first  case  to  see,  where- 
in the  criminal  was  so  ungrateful  as  to  turn  his  hand  and  do  an  in- 
jury to  his  benefactor. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Prison  Society  on  its  long  life  and  all  the  good  it  has  done 
for  the  unfortunate,  and  to  hope  that  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
will  at  an  early  date  recognize  its  merit,  and  give  it  a  strong  financial 
support,  that  the  charitable  people  of  your  city  and  State,  may  con- 
tinue their  contributions  to  this  good  cause,  and  that  in  the  years  to 
come  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  may  not  only  be  the  oldest 
society  of  its  kind,  but  may  hold  the  banner  for  the  best  record  for 
the  Reformation  of  Criminals. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ROBERT  A.  PINKERTON. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

Fnym  eX'PretiderU  R,  B.  HojfeB. 

Freemont,  O.,  April  2, 1887. 

Special  thanks  for  your  very  kind  note  and  invitation.  I  am 
engaged  in  Ohio  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  May,  and  r^^^et  I  cannot 
attend  the  interesting  anniversary  of  your  Prison  Society.  I  hope  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  at  Hampton  later  in  the  month. 
I  trust  we  shall  meet  you  at  Toronto  in  the  &11.    With  all  good  wishes, 

Sincerely, 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Fnnn  Governor  Gordon,  of  Georgia, 

Atlanta,  Qa.,  April  29, 1887. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  100th 
Anniversary  of  the  Prison  Society.  I  highly  appreciate  the  kind 
manner  in  which  the  invitation  is  extended,  and  it  would  certainly 
afford  me  very  great  pleasure  to  accept  it,  if  I  could  do  so  without 
neglecting  pressing  official  duties.  Some  very  important  State  matters 
are  pressing  upon  me  and  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend.  With  my 
sincere  regards, 

I  am  most  respectfully  yours, 

J,  B.  GORDON. 
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From  es^Oovemor  BuUcek^  of  Qtorgia. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  18th,  1887. 

I  regret  that  I  will  not  he  ahle  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  for  May 
8,  4,  6.  I  have  referred  your  letter  to  ex-Mayor  J.  B.  Goodwin,  who 
was  Chairman  of  our  City  Committee. 

Yours  truly, 

KUFUS  B.  BULLOCK. 


FVom  ex-Chvemor  Hartra^ft  of  Penmylvania, 

Philadelphia,  April  28, 1887. 

The  General  very  greatly  r^greto  that  his  business  engagements 
will  take  him  away  from  the  city  upon  the  dates  mentioned  in  your 
letter  and  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  anniversary  of  the 
old  Prison  Society. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  of  such  interest  and  moment  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  community,  that  the  General  would  have 
been  glad  to  testify  to  his  sympathy  therewith,  by  taking  such  part 
in  the  proceedings  as  his  knowledge  and  experience  permitted. 
These  would  not  be  of  that  character  or  extent  to  take  any  prominent 
part  in  the  programme,  but  would  be  benefited  by  the  views  of  those 
who  have  made  the  subject  a  matter  of  special  study. 

C.  N.  FARE, 
Secretary  to  Qen.  Harira/r^. 

From  Mr.  C,  V,  R,  Pond,  of  Qumcyy  Midi,,  former  Cknnmisnaner  of  Labor 

of  Michigan, 

Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  April  80th,  1887. 

March  1st  I  laid  down  my  official  pen,  having  been  superseded  by 
an  appointment  made  by  the  newly  elected  Governor. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  in  May.    Mr.  Levi  L.  Barbour, 

of  Detroit,  1  think  would  please  you,  if  he  will  be  able  to  accept  your 

invitation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  V.  R.  POND. 


From  Dr,  Wines,  of  the  Stale  Board  of  PubUc  OMriiiee,  Springfield,  III. 

Spbinofield,  April  28, 1887. 

Am  sorry  to  say  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Philadel- 
phia at  that  time.  I  shall  be  in  Philadelphia  next  week  and  will 
make  a  point  of  calling  tb  see  you. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

FRED.  H.  WINES. 
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From  Chaa.  E.  FeUon,  Supt  of  House  of  Correction^  Chicago,  III, 

Chicago,  April  20, 1887. 

I  have  delayed  replying,  hoping  I  might  say  to  you  that  I  will  be 
with  you;  but  now  find  that  I  cannot  attend,  official  business  pre- 
venting. 

R^retting  much  that  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure,  and  thanking 
you  for  your  kindness,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHA8.  E.  FELTON. 


From  Mr,  A,  A,  Brtuh,  Agent  and  Warden  of  Sing  Sing  PriBon. 

SiKO  Sing,  May  8rd,  1887. 

I  have  neglected  answering,  hoping  I  might  give  you  an  affirmative 
answer.  But  I  find  that  1  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  here  on  account 
of  the  great  press  of  business  caused  by  the  fire  in  the  laundry  and 
the  starting  of  a  new  stove  industry  here. 

Trusting  that  you  will  have  a  successful  and  interesting  meeting, 
and  hoping  to  see  you  at  this  prison  at  some  future  time,  I  am 

Yours  most  truly, 

A.  A.  BRUSH. 


From  HamiUon  W,  Mabie,  Eeq,,  Editor  of  The  Christian  Union, 

New  York,  April  19, 1887. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  speak  in  Philadelphia  on  one  of  the  dates 

you  name  if  it  were  not  for  the  pressure  of  other  engagements,  which 

will  make  it  absolutely  impossible.    I  have  no  doubt  your  meetings 

will  be  very  successful. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HAMILTON  W,  MABIE. 


From  Jamcd  Massie^  Warden  of  the  Central  Prison,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Toronto,  April  22d,  1887. 

I  have  delayed  my  reply  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
attend  your  100th  anniversary  as  I  promised  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  at  Atlanta ;  but  I  find  I  cannot  do  it.  The  Provincial 
Legislature  now  in  session  has  passed  a  resolution  that  all  contracts 
within  the  prison  shall  terminate,  and  I  am  advised  that  I  have  to  set 
about  arranging  for  employment  for  the  prisoners  in  some  other 
way ;  and  it  so  happens  that  I  had  fixed  on  the  2d  of  May  for  com- 
mencing brick-making  operations,  and  I  cannot  delay  that,  owing  to 
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engmgemenu  I  bare  made.  I  regret  Terrmach  thai  I  tkoM  not  hare 
the  i^easore  of  being  with  yoa,  and  with  joq  a  suoceasAil  and  pleas- 
ant gathering. 

Toms  TeiT  tmhr. 

JAJIB3  MAS8IE. 


Fhm  Horn.  Hfnry  W.  Qrady,  EdUor  of  The  CbnMulm. 

ATLAirrA,  Qa.,  Aiuril  19, 1887. 

I  am  sick  at  my  home.  I  cannot  express  to  you  my  high  appreci- 
ation of  the  cordial  invitation  you  have  extended  to  me  in  such  com- 
plimentary terms.  There  is  absolutely  no  risit  that  I  could  make 
that  would  afford  me  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  take  advantage 
of  your  invitation.  I  r^ret,  however,  that  my  business  is  so  confin- 
ing that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  off.  Wishing  the  Society 
every  success  and  hoping  that  circumstances  may  at  some  Hiture 
time  permit  me  to  be  with  you  all,  and  thanking  you  once  more  for 
your  kind  letter  of  invitation,  I  am. 

Tours  very  truly, 

H.  W.  QRADT. 


Frt^m  Sydney  Root,  Esq.,  of  the  Park  ComnUsnon, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  20, 1887. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  are  my  busy  seasons— park  work,  Ac,  and 
I  quite  r^pret  that  I  cannot  find  leisure  to  visit  you  at  that  time. 

We  all  remember  pleasantly  your  visit  to  Atlanta  last  Autumn,  and 
the  gracious  influence  of  those  meetings  is  still  an  agreeable  memory. 
I  have  no  doubt  their  effects  were  beneficial. 

I  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  report  of  your  anniversary  meetings 
because  I  entirely  sympathize  with  all  well  directed  efforts  to  relieve 
human  suffering  and  raise  the  fallen. 

Sincerely  yours, 

8IDNET  ROOT. 


From  Han.  W,  H,  Hawkmd,  Mayor  of  Toronio. 

Toronto,  April  26, 1887. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  be  present  at  your  meeting,  but  we  are 
expecting  the  Governor-General  in  Toronto  on  those  dates,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here  to  formally  receive  him. 
With  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  ROWLAND. 
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Fr(m  Dr.  P.  D.  Simi. 

Chattanooqa,  Tenn.,  April  17, 1887. 

It  will  be  impoesible  for  me  to  comply  with  the  request  To  your 
Society  you  will  express  my  thanks  for  the  honor  of  such  an  invitation, 
from  a  body  so  old,  with  a  history  so  replete  in  good  works. 

Hoping  that  the  usefulness  of  your  venerable  organization  may  go 
on  increasing  as  the  years  and  centuries  multiply,  until  reforms  are 
no  longer  wanted  because  prisons  are  no  longer  needed. 

I  am  sincerely  yours, 

P.  D.  SIMS. 


From  Z,  R,  Brockway,  Supt,  Elmira  R^ormaiary. 

Elmisa,  N.  Y.,  April  28, 1887. 

I  regret,  that  the  peculiar  situation  of  my  charge  here,  just  now, 
prevents  me  from  properly  absenting  myself. 

Kindly  accept  assurances  of  my  sympathy  with  the  pvirpose  and 
work  of  the  Society  and  for  yourself  renewed  assurances  of  high  per- 
sonal regard. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

Z.  R.  BROCKWAY. 


From  Mrs.  Johnaon^  Superintendent  of  the  R^ormatary  Pritonfor  Women^ 

Sherborne,  Mass. 

April  25, 1887. 

It  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  attend,  but  my  sympathies  are 
with  the  work,  as  always.       Very  respectfully, 

ELLEN  C.  JOHNSON, 

Superintendent. 

From  Jonathan  W.  Plummer,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Prieonera' 

Aid  Association  of  liUnois. 

Chicago,  April  25, 1887. 

I  trust  when  you  assemble  and  compare  the  records  of  your  begin- 
ning years  with  those  of  the  present,  that  you  will  find  ample  grounds 
for  congratulation  upon  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  the 
condition  of  prisons—currents  of  public  thought  regarding  criminals, 
and  increased  attention  now  given  to  questions  coming  under  the 

head  of  Penology. 

Very  much  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  the  way  of  preventive 
work,  but  the  forces  now  at  work  promise,  I  think,  much  greater 
gain  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  than  perhaps  in  the  preceding  one 
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hundred.  Allow  me,  as  Ck>rre8ponding  Secretary  of  the  PrisoDen' 
Aid  Association  of  Illinois,  to  send  you  greeting  of  fellowship  and 
best  wishes,  not  only  for  a  seteon  of  congratulation,  but  of  instruc- 
tion, stimulus  and  renewed  dedication  in  this  field  of  Christian  labor. 

Thy  friend, 

JONATHAN  W.  PLUMMER. 


Frtm  O.  8.  Qriffiih,  President  of  the  Pn$oner$'  Aid  AuociaHm  of  Mary- 

land. 

Baltimore,  May  8, 1887. 

I  deeply  regret  that  sickness  has  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be 
with  you  and  enjoy  the  able  addresses  which,  judging  from  the  pro- 
gramme, will  be  made  on  the  occasion.  With  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  organization,  I  remain, 

Yours  with  great  respect, 

G.  8.  GRIFFITH, 
Prendeni, 


From  Mr,  Jama  Y,  Moylan,  of  PenUenHary  Branch  of  the  Department  of 

Justice  of  Canada, 

Ottawa,  April  18th,  1887. 

The  proceedings  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial 
of  your  Society,  which  has  accomplished  such  a  world  of  good  in  re- 
forming prisons  and  their  unfortunate  inmates,  and  the  visiting  of 
the  institutions  for  which  Philadelphia  is  so  justly  fJEtmed,  would  af- 
ford me,  personally,  delight,  and  be  replete  with  advantage  and  in- 
struction to  me,  officially. 

I  can  not  attend.  I  had  been  looking  forward  with  much  antici- 
pated enjoyment  to  the  participating  in  a  celebration  so  remarkable.^ 

Pray  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  courteous  invitation  and  my 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  event  and  of  your  excellent  Society* 

Faithfully  yours, 

JAS.  MOYLAN. 


Fnm  Rev,  H.  H.  Tucker,  D,  D,,  LL.  D.,  Ez-ChanceUKyr  of  the    Unir 
versity  of , Georgia, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  3, 1887. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  and  would  take  great  pleasure 
in  attending  your  meetings  and  in  visiting  your  institutions,  but  on 
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the  day  named,  I  shall  he  (D.  Y.)  filling  an  engagement  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Heartily  reciprocating  your  sentiments  of  kind  regard,  I  am  dear 

sir 

Truly  yours, 

H.  H.  TUCKER. 


From  Prof,  Francis  Waylandj  Dean  qf  Faculty  of  Yak  Law  School, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  20, 1887. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  courteous  invitation  to  attend 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  and  re- 
gret that  I  shall  not  return  from  my  wanderings  in  season  to  comply 

with  your  request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND. 


From  Hon,  Joseph  AlHson,  President  Judge,  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 

April  23d,  1887. 

I  am  so  situated  that  I  cannot  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  take 
part  in  centennial  exercises  of  the  Old  Prison  Society. 

My  health  is  not  as  robust  as  it  was  formerly,  and  this  requires  me 
to  husband  strength  for  the  labors  incident  to  my  position. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  ALLISON 


From  Rev.  S.  D,  McQnmell,  D,  D.,  of  St.  Stephen's  Rectory. 

April  20th,  1887. 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  appreciate  very  highly  the  courtesy  of  your 
invitation  to  speak  at  your  centennial,  but  that  the  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion of  our  church  meets  at  the  same  time.  I  have  to  preach  the 
opening  sermon,  and  will  have  other  duties  in  connection  with  the 
convention  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  accept  your  kind 
invitation  as  I  should  like. 

Yery  sincerely  yours, 

S.  D.  McCONNELL. 


From  Frederic  CoHinSj  Esq,,  President  of  the  House  of  Refuge, 

1918  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphu,  April  30th,  1887. 

It  will  give  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  pleasure  to 
receive  the  guests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  at  11  o'clock. 
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on  Wednesday  next,  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  Institution. 

I  cordially  wish  for  you  a  successful  celebration  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  yous  time  honored  and  valuable  Society,  and  promise 
myself  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  your  evening  sessions. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

FREDERIC  COLLINS. 


From  Dt,  Ckupar  TFistor,  I^rendeni  Board  of  Inspedon  Oouady  Primm, 

1322  LocufiPT  Street,  Philadelphia,  April  26th,  1887. 

Please  present  my  thanks  to  your  Society  for  the  compliment  of  a 
request  to  take  part  in  its  centennial  celebration.  I  have  been  con- 
fined to  my  house  for  a  month  by  illness,  and  have  just  returned  from 
Atlantic  City  but  little  improved.  I  shall  attend  the  sittings  of  your 
body,  if  able,  but  could  not  undertake  the  labor  of  an  address. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  am  very  faithfully, 

CASPAR  WISTAR. 


From  Mr.  WiiUam  TcUhek,  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Astociaiion,  5  Bish- 

opsgate  WUhout. 

LoiTDOK,  E.  C,  England,  April  26, 1887. 

We  are  obliged  by  your  kind  letter  received  to-day  and  by  the  in- 
vitation, for  some  of  us  to  attend  the  meeting  of  your  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  month. 

But  this  is  quite  impracticable.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  of  us  here  to 
arrange  to  cross  the  Atlantic  at  any  time,  and  with  any  amount  of 
notice.    But  certainly,  we  cannot  do  so  at  just  a  week's  notice. 

However,  we  hope  you  will  have  a  good  and  successful  gathering. 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  has  a  noble  record,  both  of  good 
works  accomplished  and  of  excellent  men  who  have  wrought  out 
and  striven  for  the  same.  And,  in  particular,  your  Society  has  kept 
its  age  more  steadily,  and  in  a  more  business-way,  upon  the  one  great 
aim  of  final  results,  and  not  practical  istues,  namely,  upon  the  object  of 
the  ultimate  diminution  of  crime. 

Many,  if  not  most,  other  American  States,  have,  in  their  Prison  Sys- 
tems, looked  rather  at  the  cheapett  or  easiest  present  results — how  much 
money  their  prisoners  could  earn  at  once — ^than  at  the  establishment 
of  a  system  which  should  tend  to  the  result  of  making  prisons  ap- 
proximately empty. 

Thai  is  what  we  should  all  aim  at ;  as  our  late  good  friend,  Barwick 
Baker,  used  to  say. 
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By  making  prisons  mercifully  di$agreeablej  and  yet  also  reformatory 
— and  this  double  mercy  is  to  be  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  secured 
through  the  absolute  feparaition  of  all  evii  doers  from  other  malefac- 
tors— that  aim  is  best  approximated  to. 

The  plan  of  keeping  prisoners  busily  occupied  in  congregate  labor  and 
in  common  workshops,  may,  indeed,  enable  them  to  '  desire  a  roaring 
trade  *  in  dollar-earnings  for  a  while,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  thus 
also  do  a  great  stroke  at  the  manufacture  of  criminals.  Hence 
American  jails  tend  to  continue  lull  and  even  to  overflow. 

Hence,  also,  there  is  so  much  competition  with  the  outside 
worker. 

The  cellular  system  reduces  this  competition  to  a  minimum,  and 
also  tends  to  reduce  the  ultimate  generality  of  crime  to  a  minimum^ 
We  are  finding  this  happy  tendency  in  Great  Britain.  Our  jails  are 
in  good  degree,  though  not  yet  sufficiently,  on  the  separate  or  cel- 
lular system.  It  is  eheapett  in  the  end.  Our  criminals  are  decreasing  ii» 
numbers. 

To  use  a  Yankee  expression,  the  separate  system  is  "  all  wind,"  the 
best  one  "to  He  to.'* 

Your  Mr.  Vaux  has  usefully  helped  to  hammer  this  idea  into  your 
heads.    May  it  be  fixed  there,  and  spread  to  other  States  also. 

You  appear  to  have  a  real  live  man  in  your  present  Warden  of  the 
Eastern  State  Prison  at  Philadelphia.  I  have  a  pleasant  recollection 
of  visiting  that  institution  in  1860,  with  two  worthy  visitors,  the  late 
Edward  Bonsall,  and  another  very  benevolent  friend,  Samuel  Caley. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  in  your  great  Keystone  State,  as  in 
other  American  States,  the  various  Christian  denominations  are 
working  so  harmoniously  together  for  benevolent  common  objects. 

Your  neighboring  States  of  Maryland  (under  such  men  as  Mr.  G.  S. 
Griffith,  of  Baltimore,)  and  Ohio^  under  such  as  General  Brinkerhoff, 
of  Mansfield,  are  doing  grand  work — both  preventive  and  repressive — 
but  especially  the  former.  And,  after  all,  prevention  is  the  main 
thing,  "Prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  in  reference  to  all  social 
evils. 

In  New  York,  too,  they  are  doing  much  useful  work — ^but  not  suf- 
ficiently preventive.  They  are  bitten  by  the  "institution  craze" 
there.  They  offer  too  many  inducements  to  the  natural  caretakers  of 
poor  children  and  young  offenders — to  throw  them,  in  their  thou- 
sands, upon  the  shoulders  of  a  public,  more  benevolent  than  wise,  for 
gratuitous  support.  That  plan  wont  pay,  as  to  its  final  net  results  . 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  appear  to  be  wiser. 

Wishing  you  a  good  time,  I  am, 

Yours  with  esteem, 

WILLIAM  TALLACK. 
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From  ez-Oav,  PaUison  of  Penntylvania. 

Philadelphia,  April  23rd,  1887. 

My  business  engagements  are  such  just  now  as  to  require  me  to  be 
away  from  the  city,  otherwise  I  should  be  pleased  to  be  with  you. 
With  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation,  I  remain  yours  truly, 

ROBT.  E.  PATTISON. 


From  Bishop  WhUcJcer. 

Phujldelphia,  April  20, 1887. 

I  regret  that  it  will  not  be  practicable  for  me  to  undertake  to  bear 
any  part  in  the  Centennial  of  the  Prison  Society,  next  week.  I  appre- 
ciate your  kindness  in  expending  the  invitation,  and  thank  you  for  it, 
but  next  week  our  Diocesan  Convention  meets,  on  the  8rd,  and  will 
probably  be  in  session  three  days.  I  have  made  positive  engagements 
for  the  evenings  of  the  3d  and  4th  and  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  any 
engagement  which  could  conflict  with  any  duty  I  may  owe  the  Con- 
vention on  the  5th. 

If  I  find  it  practicable  to  be  present  on  the  5th,  I  will  be  glad  to 
come,  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  put  my  name  upon  the  order  of 
Exercises,  as  it  is  probable  that  I  cannot  be  there  at  all. 

Faithfully  yours, 

0.  W.  WHITAKEB. 


Similar  expressions  of  interest  and  congratulation  came  from 
statesmen^  philanthropists,  ministers,  prison  officials,  editors,  and 
the  public  generally,  all  of  which  will  be  treasured  with  high 
appreciation  and  encouragement. 

The  commemoration  of  the  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Prison  Society  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  be  productive  of  good  results. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

The  Acting  Gonimittee  shall  consist  of  olTicera  of  the  Society,  er-ojlurio,  and 
fifty  other  niouibers.  They  shall  visit  the  prison  at  least  twice  a  mouth,  inquire 
into  the  cirrnmstances  of  the  prisont^rs,  and  report  such  abuses  as  they  sliall 
discover  to  the  proj^er  ofticers  appointed  to  renie<ly  them.  TJiey  shall  exam- 
ine the  influence  of  confinement  on  the  morals  of  tlie  prisoners,  They  shall 
keep  rojrular  minutes  of  their  proceedir^s,  which  shall  be  submitted  at  everj' 
Stated  Meeting  <^f  the  Society:  and  shall  l)e  authorized  to  till  vacancies  occor- 
ring  in  tlieir  own  body,  whether  arising  from  death,  or  removal  from  the  city, 
or  from  inability  or  neglect  to  visit  the  prisons  in  accordance  with  their  regu- 
latir)ns.    They  shall  also  have  the  sole  power  of  electing  new  members. 

AUTICLK  VI. 

Candidates  for  membershij)  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society, 
or  of  the  Acting  Committee ;  but  no  elettion  shall  take  place  within  ten  days 
after  such  nomination.  Kach  nu'mber>hall  i»ay  an  annual  contribution  of  two 
dollars.  If  any  member  iH'irlet-ts  or  refuses  to  ]»ay  said  contribution  within 
three  months,  after  due  notice  h:is  In^en  iriven  such  pei-son,  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee may,  at  its  <»ption,  striki'  .said  name  from  the  list  of  member.<«.  The  pay- 
ment of  twc'nty  dollars  at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  a  Life-M»'mbership. 
Any  iKjrson  paying  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  shall  Ix*  called  a  Patron 
of  the  Society. 

AirriCLK  VII. 

Ilonorarv  mend>ers  mav  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  Societv  mav  deem 

•  •  •  • 

expedient. 

AUTICI.K  VIII. 

The  So.'iety  shall  hoM  Stated  Meetin*js  on  the  .7</»'r///  Fifth-day  (Thursday) 
in  the  months  called  .January,  April,  .luly  and  nctober,  of  wlu)ni  seven  shall 
constitute  a  <iuorum. 

AUTICLK  IX. 

No  alterations  to  the  Cimsritution  shall  be.  mad*',  nnb'ss  the  same  shall 
luive  been  proposetl  at  a  Stated  Meeting  <»f  the  Soci<»ty,  held  not  less  than  a 
month  previous  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations.  All  (]uestions  shall  be 
<lei.ided,  whire  there  is  a  tlivisiini.  by  a  majority  of  votes;  in  those  where? 
the  Society  is  e«pially  divided,  the  Presiding  otlicer  shall  have  the  easting  vote. 


J'.rha.!   ni't't  "A  Jsnthn  Sstf'f*!.  n;.  ut  to  an  .A- 1  iv.titU-d,  An  Act  /.»  t et'ovm  thr  l^etuil  La:i.>s  of 

Hiii  Cowtii,-»;,fii!fJi.   "—Sec.  VI 11.  All.  7. 

i»r  visrrni:.-;. 

Nn  prrsuii  who  is  n<»t  an  oitirinl  viNiioroi  \hv  prWoiis,  nr  who  Iwi.s  not  a  written  iM*r_ 

iiiiv-iiiii.aci'oriiiir.'  tosufh  rnlr-iis  tht*  Iii^) loi*v  iii:i>  :i(h>|il  as  :ilor«><:ii«l,  shall  l)«> allowed 

l<»  \i-:ii  tin*  saiiu':  tin*  olfirial  visitors  an-  the  fJovi-nior:  llu-  Siieakor  and  Mi'mlwrs  of 
Uns«  Mat*-;  111**  S|M'ak«-r  ami  .Mi'iiil.M-r>  «•!'  the  IIoum*  of  |{e|»rrM'iitativ«'>:  the  Seereiar.v 
or  fli"  ( 'oinnionw«'alth ;  the  .liidire-.  oi  the  Sii|)ri>ini>  rouri :  the  Attonu-y  lieneral  and 
)iiv  i»,-|ni:ii-»»:  the  I*re-i»leiit  and  A«<«»ori:ile  .ludires  of  all  tlie  r<iurl««  in  tlie  State:  tlio 
Ma.N'.r  and  IJieonler  ot  theejilrs  oi  I'hiladi-Ipliia.  Lanea^ter  and  IMltsburjrh:  <  ononis- 
sionei^  and  Sherifis  of  the  sevi-ial  Counties.  :(nd  the"  Actinic  Conindtt«-e  of  the  rhila- 
d«ii»liia  Soeiety  tor  Alleviatintr  tin-  .Mis«.-ni'- of  I'utilie  Trisons." 


AN   ACT   TO   INCORPOKATL'   THH 

Mdelpb  Society  for  AUemting  the  Miseries  of  Fublic  Prisons. 

S''Cfion  .'.     I:.-  it  t'n.ut''J  f\v  di.'  S^mi*--  izittl  Il-n-e-  Of  A^/'t' Sf'/af  !:■>:%  itr'  //t'-  t     :•;:■•■/... 
of  l*eHtr:\l.\i»na,  in  (»"•  W''i ,;/ ^-f ..  f  .•  nt''!y  tnrt,  an  J  //  is  /i''i<  ''m-  *:ntiKtt\i  hv  tk-'  ^::t.'/i--ri.'v  .-••/» 
TliJit- all  aiiil  i-vi.-ry  llu- iMi*vniis  u  im  «»|i:ill  :if  tin- tiiii*- i>l' the  |>:i><^iii:r  «•!'  Shi"*  \*-i.  ' 

1 ^^.    .  ••    .1...    .^ :..•. II...I  •> '1*1...     I  ti.:i...i..i..i.:..     i^ s.  • .      •....      %i 


1  iiJii- an  aim  i-vi.T.v  iin*  iM-i-^.«>ii«»  >\  in»  ^iijiii  ai  i  iif  iiiii*- i>i  iiic  |ia>^iiiLr  <*i  irj:"*  .\»'i.:.  :..•  -.n- 
bi'i-<  *»!"  tin*  XM'ii'iy  ••alh'il  "Till*  riiilailt-lpliia  Sim-|i|\  !»ir  Allrx  ialiiiu  ilt«  ^l•,-.  r..  •. 
I'liblic  l*i*is«»ii«,""  hhall  *»••  aiitl  tlb'v  :iw  lifr«''»y  crciiii'tl  aii«l  «li'4'lai*<-4t  iri  Im>  i.i:-  '-..i;. . 
politic  and  niriH'rali-.  l»y  tli«-  iiaiin-,  st \  1<'  an«l  lilji'  ni  "Tin*   I*lina«l«  l|iliia   >•••  .•    ;•    '  •• 

«  II...  :..*:....   •  iv..  M  :.  ....:...    .  .t    l>i<l.ii..   I  >..u  .....    "...wii..     «i 1..11     t .       ..      .. 


SV.ML.  AMiKUsoN 

TIH»s.  1IIN<;1.  VM« 

.>/>*■  i:i'  f  ,' ; 

Approvod  tlu*  Nixih  tlay  of  April,  Anno  hotnini  Kitrhtfrn  liundrfd  ami  Tliirtx -ru;- 

_         (iKtiKiiK   \Vi"l  J 

LKOAT.  change:  OF  NArvIE. 
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Antl  now,  to  wit.  ilil*.  iTtli  day  of  .lanuary.  A.  1».  i.ss'J,  on    mot  ion  of    A.  •*\.l-.. 
Itiddlc,  K>q.,  till- rctiiioti  and  .Xpplicaiioii  iiir«>liani:i- f if  iiiiun*  tiled  li_\  ""rh,.  l'lii'ia«!«    i  i 
Sooitly  lor  Vlliviaiintr  llu-  .Mi-irii  !s  uf  Puldii-  Pri^.m*.  -  iuivinu  lufii  pn  <iiui-a  aiij  •• 
Kiden-d,  r.nd   ll  ap|>«"irinu  tlial  tin"  iirdi-r  of  rotu't   litr»tol«»rf  niado  :»<*  to  ailvt  r''^*  •.:.. 
has  Im-i-ii  diil>  *-<ini|>ii«-*|  \\  ith  and  iiiir  noiiri-ni  >.aid  applicsilion  totln-   Aa«Ulor.< ,,  :.. - 
of  till-  .*<l:it«-  ..f  !N  Miii-\  l\ani:i  '<»i\ii.z  nIiowii.  it  '-  <  »rd«r.Ml,  .\d.judi:«d  and   l>i-.-r.  ,-.i  :li.i:  • 
naiuf  «•!  .-aid  .'^iM-iity  .-liall  lanamr  Im- "TIM'.  I'KN  NsYIA' \N|  .\    PlllSi»N   .«^j  ij  '  |  i' 
to  all  in!«  ni-*  and  purpi'.-^.  ji?.  if  Tin-  «'.ini«' had  h.-v-n  tin-  original  nam**  of  Ui,.  ».;t\,i  >.../. 
anil  thf  .•^Mjil  nana  *^!iall  Im- <li  (MmimI  and  tak<-n  in  In*  a  part  ol  th»M 'hartrr  ».t  tt    •      • '•  ' 
<it  ty,  npi-n  th.«  r« '■•»nlinu  i.i  tin  .vjnd  Xppliration  with  itx  onihirM-nu-ntN  and  ilTi^  l'» 
in  thr  I  »t1:<M  «.i  III'.-  Ill  .i.r.lir  m1   IK'hK  i»l  thi.- «  imntx  ,  and  npt»n  lllin.r  xi.;.i    .1       »      . 
iiitnrr.il  a  i'o|i\  ni  thi-.  Ihi-nt-. 


sinnid, 


•i»»>*Krn  Ai.i  isMN. 


Kornr.i.  .*  ill  ihi  oili'-«- loj- :hi    INionl.-r  of  I».'.i|>  in  and  tor  tho  i"*i 
IMiilad.-lj  l.n, .  Ill  li..r«.r  I'mioU  No   h.  pain-  I'^-d.     Witn-ss  n»v  U  m.l  ."^    '^^^*^  «on;»tx  ••■ 

•isth  day  01  .lunr,  A.  h.  K--.  '  ''*^**  ^""^  '»!  «d\\.i  V..  • 
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